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1- RE FACE 


TO 

VOL. I., NEW SERIES. ' 


JPuE Asiatic JouRVAii lieiiii^ now in reality, wimt it has lon^ virtually 
|n, the only monthly publication exclusively devoted to Oriental topics, 
I Proprietors and Editor, so far from being induced, the consideration 
It the work has extinguished competition, to remit their exertions to ren- 
jr it worthy of the patronage it receives, are resolved to redouble them, 
ley have decided upon commencing a New Series of the work, which 
p now extended to twenty-eight volumes; and they trust that the improvc- 
ints which the first number of the New Series exhibits, will be accepted 
[the public as a pledge of the sincerity of their resolution. 

Althougli the contents of each number of this journal, notwithstanding 
.pearances to the contrary, have been, for some years past, really greater 
an those of any other monthly magazine, as will be evident to persons 
ho take the pains to examine the dimensions of the pages, the size of the 
pe, and the mode in which the matter of a secondary character is condensed 
id concentrated in this publication, it has been determined, with a view of 
fording scope to essential improvements, to enlarge the work (without 
ly addition to the price), so that it shall make three volumes in the year 
Ltead of two. 

iThe arrangement and distribution of the several departments of the jour- 
\\ have been changed, it is hoped, with very material advantage. Each 
jlunic, and consequently each number, will consist, under the present 
stem of arrangement, of two distinct portions, paged in separate series; 
i which it will be convenient to give a brief description. 

The first portion, and first series of pages, will be appropriated to 
iginal and select papers, elaborate analyses of books, proceedings of 
siatic Societies, and that class of miscellaneous intelligence lately placed 
ider the head of “ Varieties;” slight critical notices, as well as lists of 
iental publications, &c. 

^The second will comprehend the Asiatic and Domestic Intelligence, 
iwly arranged and adjusted in an order which will bring the constituent 
irts more conveniently under the reader’s observation. It will also com- 
ehend a full and accurate report of the Debates at the East-India House, 
his portion will be distinguished from the preceding not only by a distinct 
Hes of pages, but by a peculiar typographical character. 

When the numbers are collected into a volume, the advantages attending 
Is mode of homogeneous arrangement will be instantly perceived. 
Asiat.Jour. N.S. Vol. I. No. 1. B 
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PKEFACE, 


These mechanical imprw ...uts in the New Series of the AsiATii 
Journal will be accompanied hy ameliorations of a superior kind. Tl| 
utmost endeavours will be used to fill its literary department with compos ' 
tions, which shall not only not derogate from the character which the wor 
enjoys at present, abroad as well as at home ; but which will enhance it, an 
thereby offer still stronger inducements to writers to make it the depositor i 
of their thoughts and observations upon the topics which its plan embracej 
It is a subject of regret that, although the field of oriental literature is s| 
extensive (for it can be called limited only in a relative sense, as comparel 
with the comprehensive range of the human mind), yet the labourers ai'| 
so few, in England especially, that there is occasionally a lack of valuabl| 
original matter for a periodical publication, which often forces us upo^^' 
the resources of our neighbours, especially the orientalists of France, whos , 
eager and rapid incursions into the province of Eastern learning deseri f 
the highest encomiums, ; 

In the department of Asiatic and Domestic Intelligence, whatsoever iiuj 
provements can be devised or suggested, will be adopted. It has alwa\{ 
been one upon which more labour is expended than may, probably, hav^^ 
been imagined : to extract, condense, and methodize the mass of misce jn 
laneous matter, from whence this portion of the journal is compiled, d( 
manding the undivided attention of one person during a large part of tli^n 
month. Amongst other beneficial changes in this department, it is intendei^, 
to dedicate a larger space than customary to commercial topics, whicli 
especially at the present moment, possess much interest. The journal wi j^c 
now contain, each month, a collection of price-currents, corrected to tlii 
latest period, of English commodities at all the principal emporia of tradt^j 
in the East, namely, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Singapore, and Canton :fr 
besides the prices of Eastern, South African, and Australian produce a^|j, 
home. ,v( 

The Editor feels it incumbent upon him to correct an erroneous opinioii^( 
entertained by many, that this publication is subject to the control, am p( 
supported by the patronage, of the East-India Company. This is not tli( oi 
fact, though it suits the views of certain persons to give currency to th^ci 
assertion. The only merit to which the Editor lays a resolute claim, i iqi 
that of strict independence and rigid impartiality. 
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THE FREE IMPORT TRADE FROM INDIA. 

The “ suspicious taciturnity” (to use the phrase of a writer in one of 
)ur daily papers) maintained by the free-trade party on the subject of their 
mports from India, whilst tliey are incessantly stunning us with noisy de- 
slamations about the increased amount of tlieir exports to that country, has 
nduced us to set on foot a careful incjuiry into this j)art of the question, in 
irder to ascertain a fact, which forms a very material link in the chain of 
widence, as to whether the free-trade with India has been beneficial to the 
muntry, or the contrary. 

Mr^ Whitmore informed the House of Commons, in his extraordinary 
;peech on the 14th May last, that the value of the goods imported by the 
Vee-traders since the opening of the trade had increased one million ster- 
ing. The strange misconcejitions and misstatements in that speech * might 
k^ery justly have imbued us with doubt and suspicion as to every statement 
3ontained in it ; but such an admission as this, namely, that whilst the ex- 
)ort trade had quadrupled, the import trade had augmented only about 
Jiie-fourth in fourteen years (the East-lndia Company’s imports in the pre- 
3eding fourteen years having nearly doubled), was of itself sufficient to 
overthrow the inferential argument which the hon. gentleman laboured to 
leduce from his figures. 

Desirous, however, not to leave any part of this question unexplored, 
ive have obtained an account, which may be relied upon as perfectly accu- 
rate, of the actual value of the goods imported from the ports eastward 
3f the Cape of Good Hope (exclusive of China), by the East-lndia Com- 
pany and by private-traders respectively, from the year 1814, when the 
trade was opened, to the year 1828, both inclusive. We subjoin this 
account, which, with others not yet before the public, will hereafter place 
many of the commercial points belonging to this great question in a per- 
fectly new light. 


^ The speech has been published by Mr. Whitmore, and is therefore a legal subject of criticism. 




4 The free Import-Trade from India. 

An Account of the Value of all Goods Imported from the different Ports and 
Places situated to the Eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, including the 
Mauritius, but exclusive of China, computed according to the actual Prices of 
the Goods in each Year. 



By the 

East-India Company. 

By 

Private Traders. 

Total. 


£. 


£. 

Year 1814 ... 

4,208,079 

4,43.5,1.06 

8,643,275 

— 1815 ... 

.*1,016,556 

.5,119,611 

8,136,167 

— 1816 ... 

2,027,703 

4,402,082 

6,429,785 

- 1817 ... 

2, ,32.'!, 630 

4,541,956 

6,805,586 

1 — 1818 ... 

2,305,003 

6,901,144 

9,206,147 

— 1819 ... 

1,932,401 

4,68.3,367 

6,615,768 

— 1820 ... 1 

1,757,137 

4,201,389 

5,958,526 

- 1821 ... 

1,74.3,733 

3,031,413 


— 1822 ... 

1,092,329 

2,621,3.34 

3,713,663 

— i82;i ... 

1,587,078 

4,344,973 

5,9.32,051 

— 1824 ... 

1,194,753 

4,4 10, ,347 

.5,605,100 

— 1825 ... 

1,462,692 

4,716,083 

6,178,775 

— 1826 ... 

1,520,060 

5,210,866 

6,730,926 

— 1827 ... 

1,612,480 

4,068,537 

5,681,017 

— 1828 ... 

1 1 

1,9.30,107 

5,135,073 

7,065,180 


We have here exhibited an account of all the imports from all places ; 
and even so stated, the account offers a direct contradiction to Mr. Whit- 
more’s assertion, inasmuch as the average of the two years, 1827 and 
1828, shews a falling off instead of an increase, in comparison with the 
average of the two years 1814 and 1815, limiting our examination to the 
column containing the imports of the private traders only. But this is not 
the proper mode of looking at the statement : the Company have ceased to 
trade with India since they have had to encounter the competition of ad- 
venturers who sell their goods at 20 per cent, below prime cost ; their 
imports are made merely for the convenience of remittance on political 
account ; and, strange to say, the amount of their chief articles has in- 
creased ! To judge, therefore, of the trade fairly, we must consider the 
private traders as having absorbed, as, indeed, they tell us they have done, 
the whole commerce ; and with this consideration in our minds, then, let us 
examine the statement. Further : the imports in the three or four last 
years have been swelled by the enormous quantity of Mauritius sugar 
thrown into this country, in consequence of the reduction of the duty on 
that species of produce in that particular part of the East. It is absolutely 
requisite, in order to acquire a correct notion of what has been the effect 
of opening the trade upon the import branch of it, to subtract the value 
of that article of importation from the aggregate amount of imports. The 
value of Mauritius sugar imported in 1825 was about .iT 85,000, in 1820 
about £319,000, in 1827 about £360,000, and in 1828 about £600,000. 

Now let us see what are the results of this boasted free-trade, as indi- 
cated by the returns made from India for the exports sent thither from 
England. When the free-trade began, India exported to England goods 
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The free Impori-Trade from India. 

to the amount of £8,389,72 J, the average of the years 1814 and 1815, 
After fourteen years, when the quantity of goods imported by India from 
England had more than quadrupled, India exported in return goods to 
the amount of only £5,893,098, the average of the years 1827 and 1828, 
that is, two millions and a half less than it did when it imported only a 
fourth part of the goods now carried to India ! VVhy, what a state of 
things is this ! {Surely none but men actually insane can be further imposed 
upon by the impudent charlatans^ who are preaching to the country what 
they know, or ought to Icnow, is false. 

Let us put the subject in such a familiar shape, that it may be under- 
stood by a plain tradesman or artizan, classes upon whom, we are sorry to 
find, the fallacies of the free-trade party a»*e working with dangerous rapi- 
dity. Suppose a person in a retail business parted with a quantity of goods 
from his shop, on credit, to various persons, to the amount of £10,900 in 
a -year; suppose that every one of his customers paid him in the shape of 
a dividend on their estates, as bankrupts, or of a carte blanche y as insol- 
vents, so that in return for his £10,000 he received £1,000; how long 
would he be able to keep his shop open ? Would he think it a suffi- 
cient satisfaction to a party desirous of knowing the exact state of his 
business, to show the account of the quantity of goods he had parted with ? 
Would the party not desire to see likewise the account of returns and 
profits ? 

The example we have put is analogous, or nearly so, to that of the 
India trade. The value of the imports, that is, the returns for the com- 
modities exported, should, unless there exists a substantial reason to the 
contritry, represent not merely the first value of the latter, but the profits 
attending the sale, the multiplied expenses of exportation and importation, 
commission, interest of money, &c., or the transaction is a losing 
one. Undoubtedly, there are other modes of remitting the profits 
upon a commercial transaction than by merchandize ; but in a country like 
India, not productive of bullion, and where, for obvious reasons, bills on 
Europe bear a very high premium, merchandize must be a more conve- 
nient mode of return. At all events, when we find that the export trade 
to India has augmented four-fold, and the import trade, instead of aug- 
menting, is diminishing, it presents an enigma which might, perhaps, be 
difficult of solution, were we not fortunately furnished with ample means, in 
the list of prices at which British exports have been selling in the India 
market, and in the failures upon failures amongst the exporters in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

How delusive, then, arc all the inferences from the increased exports to 
India ! Yet the arguments against the renewal of the exclusive privileges 
of the East-India Company rest solely upon the supposed prosperity and 
progressive improvement of the free-trade ! 

The account we have laid before our readers supplies the means of 
exposing one of the many monstrous misstatements in the pamphlet of Mr. 
Crawfurd on the free-trade and colonization of India. In the course of 
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his calculations, which abound with the grossest mistakes, respecting the 
improvements in the commerce with India consequent on the admission of 
the free-traders, he makes the following statement : 

« Turning to the import trade, we find that the sum total of our imports from 
India and China, in the year 1814, amounted, in declared value, to £6,298,386. 
On the average of the five years ending 1827, they amounted to £10,643,417, 
or had sustained an advance of £4,245,031. This shows an increase of little 
more than sixty-seven per cent., whereas the increase in the exports is no less 
than 200 per cent. The difference, although there be many other obstacles to 
the import trade, is principally to be accounted for by the stationary character 
of the trade in tea, the great article of the consumption of this country im- 
ported from the Indies. On the average of the first five years ending with 
1814, the importation of tea into this country amounted, in value, to 
£3,229,497; on the average of the five years ending wiih 1827, it was 
£4,258,654, which shows an increase only of about thirty-two per cent. Re- 
jecting from the imports of 1814 the value of tea, or £3,527,320, the amount 
for that year will be £2,771,066 ; and following the same course in regard to 
the imports in the five years ending with 1827, they will be found, on an 
average, to amount to £6,241,162, being an increase, not of thirty-two per 
cent., but of 120 per cent. But for the monopoly of tea, the increase, as in 
every other wholesome branch of commerce, would have equalled the exports, 
and both would, by this time, have been infinitely greater than they are. Our 
whole imports from India and China amounted, in 1814, as just stated, to 
£6,298,386. On the average of the five years ending with 1827, those from 
India alone amounted to £5,866,343; in 1826, they, indeed, exceeded them 
by £95,901. In the last year of which the statement is before us, or 1827 (tea 
excluded in both cases), they exceeded them by £3,089,013, or by no less than 
111 per cent.” 

Perhaps there never was an example of misrepresentation, in all the 
records of tergiversation, more barefaced than this. The writer of the 
passage just quoted, by an obscure and circuitous process of deduction, 
has pretended to shew that the free import-trade from the Indies has in- 
creased upwards of 100 per cent, since 1814, and that, but for the mono- 
poly of tea,” — yes, the monopoly of tea ! — the imports would, ns the 
writer admits they ought to have done, have equalled the exports ! Now 
we will take this statement in the pamphlet, as to the increase of the trade 
with India and China, as either true or false : if false, it proves of what 
rubbish this pamphlet is made up ; if true, the increase, whatever be its 
amount, must be in the East-India Company’s trade : for the account we 
gave in a preceding page, the accuracy of which we guarantee, shows that 
the private-trade has not increased, but, on the contrary, diminished. 

This strange conflict of facts induced us to look a little more narrowly 
into the statement of Mr. Crawfurd; and the result has been a discovery 
of an act either of dishonesty or of negligence on his part, which is 
scarcely credible, but which, at all events, is sufficient to destroy all confi- 
dence in his statements. He asserts, as the reader will perceive, that in 
the year 1814, the amount of our imports from India and China was 
£6,298,386 in declared value. These figures are taken from a Parlia- 
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mentary paper,* which Mr. Crawfurd quotes in a preceding page, and 
which paper distinctly states, in the title, as well as in the heading of the 
account, that the values are not declared, but official, that is, calculated 
at rates which arc arbitrary and invariable. In the next sentence in the 
aforegoing quotation, the average of the five years ending 1827 is given at 
i?10,543,417, which shews an apparent improvement to the extent of 
£4,245,031. Here occurs tlie artifice or error we refer to. These latter 
figures are taken from another Parliamentary paper, f the values given in 
which are not official, as in the former, but real, and by this process the 
apparent increase is made out. We have no means of ascertaining the real 
value of the imports from India and China in 1814, but as their official 
value in that year was nearly the same as that of the imports in 1825:}: (as 
Mr. Crawfurd must have seen, for he had both accounts before him), the 
real value of which was £ JO, .55 1,417, we can, at least, approximate to a 
somewhat more honest comparison than Mr. Crawfurd’s ; and the reader 
will thus sec that the real value of the imports was nearly the same in 1814 
as in the five years ending 1827, and that the assumed increase of four mil- 
lions, or sixty-seven per cent., is purely imaginary ! These are the oracles 
upon whose accuracy or integrity the country is to depend for the most 
important facts in the consideration of this great question ; these are the 
authorities from whose dicta our members of Parliament imbibe all those 
stores of information, which command attention whilst listening senates 
hang on all they speak.’" 

Let us go on with this precious paragraph : the reason, it seems, why 
the increase is no greater, arises, principally, from the stationary character 
of the trade in tea; a statement which must have been written whilst official 
documents were under the writer’s eye, wherein it is stated that the quantity 
of tea imported was, in 1814, 2(>,07(),.550 lbs., and in 1827, 39,74(1,147 
lbs. ; an increase in thirteen years of more than one-half : this is called a 
stationary trade ! Can any thing be more delusive than these allegations 
in Mr. Crawfurd’s pamphlet ? 

He goes on to work out a result from the value of teas imported five 
years jono;’ to 1814, as compared with the value of the article imported in 
the five years ending 1827 ; we have no clue to the sources of his figures in 
respect to the former, and wc cannot therefore check the statement. But as 
one of the official papers quoted by Mr. Crawfurd gives the rate of valua- 
tion of tea at 2s. 5d. per lb., and as we have the quantities of the article, 
we can easily compute the sum. The value of tea imported in 1814 (to 
go no further back) will be £3,150,917, and that of the tea imported in 
1827, £4,802,058; so that giving Mr. Crawfurd every advantage, his 
statement is on both sides grossly incorrect : instead of an increase of about 
one million sterling, we have an increase of nearly two millions, being 
fifty-three per cent, instead of thirty-two. 

* East and West-Tndia Trade. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printwl, 15th May 1827- 
t East-Indla Trade. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 10th and 17 th June 1828. 

Official value of Imports from India and China in 1814, £6,298,386; in 1825, je6,582,058. 
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The reader then will observe that Mr. Crawfurd proceeds to deduct from 
the official value of the imports of 1814 the value of tea, and making a 
similar deduction from the real value of the five years’ average ending 
1827, he pretends to prove that the increase was 120 per cent, ; whereas, 
if he had subtracted, as he ought to have done, £‘3,1/50,917, the real 
value of tea in 1814, from £10,554,417, the real value (nearly) of the 
imports in that year, and had followed the same course in respect to the 
five years ending 1827, the result would have shown a falling-off of more 
than a million sterling : the former being £7,404,500, the latter, accord- 
ing to Mr. Crawfurd’s own statement, only £6,241,102. 

It is amusing to observe how resolutely these free-trade writers close their 
eycs'upon the most glaring facts which make against their theory. When Mr. 
Crawfurd was drawing up this fallacious statement respecting the free im- 
port trade, why did he not tell us what was its real ratio of movement 
before 1813? In quoting the words which occur in the paragraph of his 
pamphlet which succeeds that we have criticised, he must have hfid before 
him a statement,* shewing its rapid increase, for almost immediately fol- 
lows those words. As we are determined that the public shall not, if 
we can prevent it, travel over this question with winkers on, we subjoin 
an extract of the account. 


An Account of the Value of Imports from India^ in Privilege Trade, from 1793-4 
/ol81M2. 



Piece Goods. 

! 

Cotton Wool. 

Indigo. 

Total Imports. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Years 179.1-1794 ... 

83,439 

— 

47,038 

181,710 

— 1794-1795 ... 

296,098 

11,054 

105,346 

469,879 

- 1795-1796 ... 

1.34,046 

5,693 

235,013 

409,787 

- 1796-1797 ... 

.319,053 

30,148 

273,654 

678,749 

— 1797-1798 ... 

167,210 

67,674 

28.3,893 

646,782 

— 1798-1799 ... 

214,616 

38,109 

440,275 

881,662 

— 1799-1800 ... 

295,658 

445,413 

782,449 

1,747,139 

— 1800-1801 ... 

197,732 

395, .372 

491,472 

1,566,972 

— 1801-1802 ... 

394,890 

142,480 

636,046 

1,724,217 

— 1802-1803 ... 

861,872 

180,915 

789,314 

2,586,581 

— 1803-1804 ... 

884,467 

67,006 

602,582 

1,860,734 

— 1804-180.5 ... 

673.787 

93,242 

811,214 

1,853,050 

— 1805-1806 ... 

633,911 

18,201 

939,861 

1,722,972 

— 1806-1807 ... 

164,111 

122,072 

549,871 

1,028,762 

— 1807-1808 ... 

69,314 

125,636 

1,434,238 

1,931,685 

— 1808-1809 ... 

18,199 

158,032 

510,406 

797,229 

— 1809-1810 ... 

64,918 

208,190 

764,203 

1,129,408 

— 1810-1811 ... 

48,043 

550,078 

1,382,767 

2,199,332 

— 1811-1812 ... 

149,079 

257,545 

425,074 

1,169,023 

Total.,.,.. 

5,670,443 

2,916,860 i 

1 

11,504,716 

24.585,673 


The above is exclusive of the Private-trade of the Company’s officers, 
averaging annually £449,633, 


♦ neportof the Committee of Correspondence, FchruaryO. 18i,i 
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Tn the next edition^ which the Liverpool East-Indian Association may 
call for, o‘f Mr. Crawfurd's pamphlet, to be circulated at a cheap rate 
amongst persons who are compelled to take its statements upon the credit 
supposed to be due to the accuracy or integrity of the author, we would 
recommend Mr. Crawfurd to compare the value of the imports in the fifteen 
years succeeding the present charter act, with the value of the imports in 
the same period of time subsequent to the antecedent charter act. By his 
erroneous or treacherous process of proof, he has been able to show 
only an apparent increase of 120 per cent, in the fifteen years ending 1827 ; 
he will, if our system of arithmetic be trustworthy, find, from the foregoing 
table, that the increase in the fifteen years ending 1807-8, amounted to 
upwards of GOO per cent. ! 

We shall conclude with a simple comparative statement of the free 
export and import trade at the present time. 

In the two last years, ending 5th January 1829, the value of the ex- 
ports from the United Kingdom to India (including the Mauritius) was 
.£9,050,643, giving an average of £4,528,321 per annum. In those 
years, the imports, excluding the Company's remittances, amounted to 
£9,203,610, averaging £4,601,805 per annum. The additional value 
obtained by the free-traders, therefore, amounts to one and five-eighths per 
cent., out of which vast profit are to be defrayed commission in England 
and India, freight out and'freight home, duties, shipping-charges, &:c. &c. 

Is any thing more requisite to show the real state of the free-trade with 
India ? 

Whilst we are upon the subject of the imports, however, it is worth 
while to notice a charge against the East-India Company, which we under- 
stand, and, indeed, are told in the public papers, is loudly preferred by the 
merchants concerned in the India trade ; namely, that the Company bring 
their commodities to sale as they are imported, and do not keep them on 
hand in order to create and take advantage of an artificial scarcity, and 
thereby extort large prices from the consumers. Hence, say the com- 
plainants, the prices of silk, indigo, sugar, and other articles, are con- 
siderably lowered, to the prejudice of “ the great body of merchants," It 
is added, that these circumstances afford a powerful argument against the 
renewal of the charter !" So that it is as criminal on the part of the 
Company to sell cheaply as to sell high ; they enhance the price of tea, 
therefore the community is damnified; they reduce the price of sugar, 
silk, and indigo, therefore the “ great body of merchants" are injured ! It 
is amusing in the highest degree to hear this charge, founded upon the very 
principles of monopoly, preferred by those who profess to be enemies of 
monopoly, against a body whose only imputed fault is the tendency of its 
system to create an evil, which this very accusation shews it counteracts ; 
namely, keeping commodities at an artificial price ! 

But this charge affords an excellent practical illustration of the future 
state of the tea trade, if that trade be thrown opeil to '^the great body 
of merdiants." We apprehend that the denomination^ of the commodity 
N.S. No. 1. VoL. 1. C 
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makes no difference in the argument ; and that the East-India Company 
will be considered just as culpable if they sell their teas in the same manner 
as they do their sugars, silks, and indigos. Thus the consumers of tea, in 
flying from the phantom of a monopoly, will fall into the clutches of 
real monopolists; and in swallowing an execrable infusion at an arti- 
ficial price, will enjoy only the barren satisfaction of knowing that they 
have ruined the East-India Company. Let the nation look to this! 


CHINESE HISl'ORY OF TIBET. 

Father Hyacinth, the late archimandrite and chief of the Russian 
mission at Peking, has brought to Europe, amongst other specimens of 
Chinese literature, a description of Tibet, in its present state, by a Chi- 
nese author, which he has translated and published in the Russian language. 
This translation has been rendered into French, with improvements and 
corrections, by M. Klaproth, in an article which will appear in the Journal 
Asiaiique of Paris, and with which he has obligingly favoured us. 

Father Hyacinth states in his Advertisement,’^ that the Chinese author 
was a civil functionary, whose duties required him to reside in the country 
of Tibet. He had, therefore, ample opportunity for obtaining the requi- 
site information, and Father Hyacinth states, that he has repeatedly inter- 
rogated natives of China who have been settled in Tibet, and Tibetan 
envoys who have visited Peking, and they all concurred in giving testimony 
to the veracity of the author. 

We shall lay before our readers an epitome of this curious work, which, 
as may be expected, contains some details which cannot be very interesting 
to a European reader. It is to be regretted, likewise, that topics of much 
more importance to the philosopher than mere matters of etiquette are 
omitted. The Russian translator observes, justly enough, that ‘‘in China, 
geography does not form a particular science; and although Chinese scholars 
may know their own country perfectly well, they are generally confused 
and obscure when they describe foreign countries. As they are followers of 
the law of nature, the literati of China have neither temples which they 
resort to, nor rites of public worship : whence it happens that, whenever 
they treat of other people, they pass superficially over the subject of reli- 
gion, the ceremonies of which appear to them more of the nature of cus- 
toms than sacred institutions.'^ 

The Chinese author, in his preface (dated in April 1792), acknowledges 
that the work is chiefly compiled from prior publications. He speaks 
of the then recent encroachments of the Ghoorkhas (in 1791) upon the 
frontiers of the Chinese provinces in Tibet : and considers that his work will 
be useful, as disclosing the geographical features of the theatre of war. 
He observes: “this portion of our“ western territories was not formerly 
under the dominion of China ; but for more than a century, the ascendancy 
of our court has penetrated into all the countries in the world, and this 
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CQuntry has been placed upon the re venue- registry of the Chinese em- 
pire." 

He begins his first book thus: “it is difficult to describe exactly the 
customs of foreign countries. Some say that they deserve no regard, on 
account of their barbarism ; but their institutions, their luxury, and want 
of politeness, are conformable to their laws and to their local circumstances. 
The situations of mountains and rivers, the richness of agricultural pro- 
ducts, depend upon the nature of the soil, but still more upon the atmos- 
phere. We arc not to suppose that this country (Tibet) is unworthy of 
notice, because tt is occupied partly by nomade tribes." He then proceeds 
to exhibit n short historical .sketch of Tibet. 

The name of the kingdom of Tibet, he says, is Si-tsang, or Tangout ; 
and it consists of a vast number of different tribes. Its inhabitants des- 
cended from the ancient Sanmiao, grandson of the emperor Ilwang-te, 
whose son was expelled from China, and whose posterity, the Chinese pre- 
tend, peopled Tibet. The country is called Si tsang from the river Zang, 
orZang-bo, which is the celebrated Yaroo-zang-bo-tsiou. The historical 
sketch is full of harsh-sounding names, but contains very few facts of any 
moment or interest whatever. The author tells us that the people of Tibet 
consume much Chine.se tea; and when the country became tributary to 
China, the Tibetans were highly delighted with this commodity, and with 
the fabrics of China. The chiefs of Tibet received titles of honour from 
the emperor, and permission to trade in tea and horses, with which they 
are so satisfied, he says, that they never think of revolting. 

“ Never," says the author, “were the boundaries of our empire so 
extensive as under the present dyna.sty. After the defeat of Ghiurinedh 
Namghial, the royal dignity was extinct in Tibet. Although this is not 
the place to speak of the beginning or end of this event, we cannot, how- 
ever, pass over in silence the regulation adopted at the present day for dis- 
tributing the rewards and fixing the government of the territories beyond 
the Chinese frontier. The Dalai-lama, the Banjyen-crdanis, and the 
Kalons, receive letters-patent from the emperor, as well as emoluments ; 
and they transmit tribute to the court and guard the Chinese frontiers." 
He then gives an account of the titles in Tibet, from ancient times till 
the present day. The dignitaries of Tibet all receive their orders from the 
minister of foreign affairs at Peking: the government of the country is 
under the direction of the two Chinese generals resident at H’iassa and the 
Dalai-lama. 

The articles w'hich composed the tribute sent to the Chinese court in 
1648 were idols of copper gilt, painted images, obelisks of copper, relics 
of the Buddhist saints, red coral, rhinoceros' horns, yellow caps with a tail 
hanging on the left side, a kind of fine woollen cloth, and fine felt of diffe- 
rent colours, assafoetida, black odoriferous resin, large white sea-shells, 
&c., and since 1750, the Dalai-lama alone is, strictly speaking, permitted 
to send an embassy to the court. 

With respect to chronology, the Chinese author enters into some curious 
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particulars. The foreign kings (tributary to China), conforming them- 
selves to tlie four seasons and to the six sides of the universe (the four car- 
dinal points, the nadir and the zenith), have adopted the Chinese calendar,^ 
which has for many years been introduced into our en)pire. Who would 
dare to depart from this law ? Nevertheless, at Tibet they have adopted, 
in their mode of computing time, the first month of spring (February) for 
the commencement of the year. The wise emperor does not prohibit his 
people from observing the customs conformable to their country, according 
to their situation, whether high or low, cold or hot. Hence results the 
difference between the periods of the annual festivals of Tibet and China : 
it does not proceed from human invention or research. The Tibetans do 
not recognize the kan^ or cyclic thrones of heaven ; they reckon the years 
in the order of the twelve chij or branches of the earth. Their j ear consists 
of twelve months, and twelve months make a year denoted by a chi. For 
example, they say the year of the mouse, the year of the ox, the year of the 
hare, &c. They have also intercalations, but they do not correspond with 
those of the Chinese. For example, in the tenth of the years of Yung- 
ching (1732), they made the first moon intercalary, instead of the fifth, as 
in China. In the thirteenth year (1735), the fourth intercalary moon 
was with them the seventh of the preceding year. They differ from the 
Chinese, moreover, in that they sometimes retrench the da}s of a month: 
if the first day of the month is^ day to be retrenched, they do not reckon 
the second, but reckon the third; or, if the first and second day are to be re- 
trenched, they do not reckon these two, &c. They have no little moons 
(that is, composed of twenty-nine days) ; they reckon by the new moon, 
full moon, and last quarter ;t that is, by the first, fifteenth, and last days 
of the month. They give to the days the names of the five elements : 
metal, wood, water, fire, and earth, as in the Chinese calendar. They 
reckon eclipses of the moon with exactness ; for astronomical calculations 
and the art of divination were intioduccd into Tibet by the Chinese prin- 
cess of the Tang dynasty, who was married to the king of the country. 
The changes of temperature in the four seasons are the same as in China; 
between the second and eighth moons (March and September) the weather 
IS fine, but the rains are regular. I’he winds do not return, as with us, at 
fixed periods; storms are also very variable. In general, it may be said, 
that in Tibet it is hot in the plains and cold in elevated places. The cli- 
mate, however, changes at the distance of ten li. At H’lassa, herbs 

• The adoption of the Chinese calendar of the reigning dynasty, and the offer of indigenous produc- 
Uons joined to petitions, constitute the two only obligations imposed by the Chinese upon their vassals. 
Tw rebel who meditates the overturning of the throne of China, prepares beforehand the calendar 
under the name which he adopts, for the dynasty he proposes to found. 

t The Chinese have a lunar year, composed of 354 days, divided into twelve moons. The lunar 
ywr, as is well known, is less by eleven days than the solar year. With these eleven days they form, 
after a year or two, a thirteenth intercalary mouth, which is named ftom that which it follows : they 
Mil that " doubling this moon.” For example, if the intercalary moon is placed after the fifth moon. 
It is narned the fifth intercalary moon. In the course of the month, the middle point of its junction, 
or the time when the moon becomes invisible, is named " the new moon this point commences the 
numth. The middle point, which shews the disk entire, called ” the full moon," is the fifteenth of the 
month, *c. But as the lunar month comprehends about 29i days, it thence results that there are somi 

30and othersof 29 days. The former are called jrcaf, the Utter little moon8.-.Fa(fc«*‘ Hyacinth, 
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grow in the beginning of April and May, and the trees come into leaf. At 
the end of spring and the beginning of summer corn is sown, and the har* 
vest takes place between the seventh and eighth moons (August and Sep- 
tember). In respect to sunshine and moonlight, storms and thunder, there 
is no dilference between Tibet and China. The dew falls during the night, 
and in the autumnal nights there are hoar frosts. The snow is never very 
deep, but hail is frequent. It occasionally happens, that whilst hunting or 
fishing, clouds suddenly appear which discharge hail ; in which case, the 
Tibetans utter prayers to remove the clouds, but their supplications are 
often ineffectual.”* 

Of the festivals in Tibet the Chinese author gives the following ac- 
count. “ During the first three days of the year, the traders cease their 
transactions. At this period the people send presents to each other, con- 
sisting of tea, wines, fruit, and eatables. On the second day, the Dala'i- 
lama gives a feast at Botala, to which he invites the Chinese and Tibetan 
dignitaries, and a warlike dance is performed with battle-axes and halberds. 
For this purpose ten boys are selected, who dress themselves in party- 
coloured garments ; they have little bells attached to their feet, and hold 
axes and halberds in their hands. Before them are arranged in a line ten 
kettle-drums, the drummers in the same costume as the dancers. The latter 
commence their performance the instant wine is oflfered to the guests; mo- 
tion and rest, the swiftness and slowness of their gestures, are regulated 
by the strokes on the drums. These pastimes appear to be no more than 
the relics of our Chinese dances and pantomimes. On the succeeding day is 
exhibited ‘ the Play of the Fluttering Spirits,’ for which they procure people 
from the province of Zang (one of the Tibetan provinces). A rope of 
leather is conducted from the temple of Botala to the foot of the mountain 
upon which it is situated ; the performers ascend and descend along this 
rope; they grasp it and move up it with great agility, like monkeys. When 
they reach the top of tlie mountain, they cover their chests with a kind of 
breast-plate of deer-skin, and extending their arms and legs, let themselves 
glide along to the end of the rope with the rapidity of an arrow shot with 
force, or of a swallow which skims with its wings the surface of the water : 
this is a most curious sight. After this festival, the day is fixed on which 
the lamas of all the convents situated in the mountains are to assemble at the 
H’lassei-tsioh-khang, or great temple at H’lassa. They assemble to meet 
the Dalai- lama, who takes his seat upon an elevated bench, and explains 
the law. The inhabitants of the most remote parts of Tibet crowd to 
H’lassa on this occasion, so that all the roads are covered with praying men. 
When they come into the presence of the Dalai'-Iama, they place on their 
head gold, pearls, and other precious articles, which they offer to him on 

* These supplications consist of mystical words in the Sanscrit language; they are never translated, 
but merely transcribed in Tibetan, Chinese, or Mongol characters, and are consequently Incomprehensi- 
ble to those who recite them. The party who wishes to employ these deprecations must observe a great 
purity of body and mind. A continual reading of certain of these prayfers, for several days, in the 
opinion of the Tibetans, exerts a surprising influence upon the body, rendering it capable of resisting 
the action of Are, bullets, and the sword. If the prayer proves inefficacious, they think the body has 
not bepn sufficiently purified. 
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their knees. If the grand lama accepts the offerings, he passes a fan or 
lays his hand three times over the head of the giver. Those who have 
been thus received, retire full of enthusiasm, felicitating themselves in the 
presence of the rest on having happiness thus heaped upon them by the liv- 
ing divinity. 

“ On the 15th of the first moon, the interior of the temple at H’lassa is 
illuminated; several rows of scaffolding are erected, whereon are placed 
an innumerable quantity of lanthonis, adorned w'ith coloured figures of men, 
dragons, serpents, birds, and quadrupeds, the whole very skilfully exe- 
cuted in a paste made of farina and oil. This illumination lasts from night 
till sunrise next morning. During the night, observations are carefully 
made whether the sky is serene or cloudy, whether rain or snow falls, whe- 
ther the light of the lanthorns is bright or dull ; according to these indica- 
tions, they prognosticate whether the coming year will be barren or fruitful. 

“ On the 18th a review of troops takes place. I'hree thousand men, in- 
fantry and Tangout cavalry, in their military uniforms, and fully armed, 
make a circuit of the temple three times ; when they reach the southern 
extremity of the bridge of varnished tiles, they commence firing cannons 
to drive away the demons. I’hese cannons arc not all of the same size. 
Upon the largest, cast in the Tang d) nasty,* arc engraved in Chinese cha- 
racters, / menace traitors with death, and rebels with destruction. 
At the close of this review, gold, silver, stuffs, and tea, fi’om the public 
treasury, are distributed in rewards amongst the soldiery ; and 300 ounces 
of silver are given to the priests who perform service, for their annual sub- 
sistence. Two or four days afterwards, the kalons, the deibons, and the 
lamas, bring little bo)s, who mount on horseback, and gallop all the way 
between the temple of Mount Sera to beyond Butala, a distance of about 
thirty /i.’ a prize is awarded to him who first arrives at the appointed spot. 
There are other little boys, quite naked, without even shoes, who start at 
the same time from the western side of Botala, and run towards the 
east, in the direction of ITlassa, a distance of about ten li. He who 
gets before the others, and reaches the goal first, receives a prize. If, 
during the race, one of the bojs happens to become exhausted, his re- 
latives and friends, who form a kind of lane to look at the runners, hasten 
towards him, and relieve his fatigue by pouring cold water upon his head." 

A curious scene takes place in the second moon of the year, which may 
be compared with some of our early mysteries in Europe : it is a repre- 
sentation of the expulsion of the prince of the devils. A lama is selected 
to perform the part of the Dalai-Iama, and a lay-person to enact the prince 
of the devils, or Logung-ghiaboo, as he is called. His costume is as fol- 
lows : his left cheek is bedaubed with white, and the right with black ; he 
has a pair of immense green ears, his hat is surmounted with a small fiag, 
in his left hand he holds a sort of stick, and in his right a cow’s tail. This 
outlandish figure advances tow^ards the pretended Dalai-lama, who is placed 
on a high seat," with his lamas on each side, and after sundry astonishing 

* It hence appears that cannon* were in use In China so early as the seventh century.— 
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leaps, says to him, contemptuously, ‘‘ what is perceivable by the five 
sources of intelligence is not illusory; what you teach is not true/’ A dis- 
pute takes place between the devil and the human deity, which they agree 
to decide by casting dice. The Dalai-lama throws his die upon a silver 
plate, the devil throws his on the ground. It may be easily imagined which 
loses: the Dalai -lama’s die has six on each of its faces; the devil’s die 
has but the ace. The prince of the devils thereupon takes flight imme- 
diately, and the lamas, assisted by the people, pursue him with bows and 
arrows, muskets, and cannon. The actor of the devil, who is hired for 
the purpose, is obliged to conceal himself in the mountains, where he finds 
a store of provisions for several months, and he must not quit his hiding- 
place for some time. 

Another odd ceremony takes place in the third moon. On the day of 
the discovery of treasure, as it is called, plate and precious vases are set 
out in the temple at H’lassa; they also hang up images of the great Bud- 
dhas in the temple. I’lie lamas disguise themselves in the costume of good 
and bad genii ; and the people of Tibet dress themselves up like tigers, 
leopards, rhinoceroses, elephants, and other beasts ; and thus they cir- 
cumambulate the temple, saluting the great image of Buddha, dancing and 
singing. 

On the last day of the year, there take place, in one of the mountains 
in H’lassa, sacred pantomimes, together with the expulsion of the devils. 
On this occasion, quacks and conjurors tell fortunes by chiromancy and 
physiognomy; both women and men, in holiday dresses, assemble in 
crowds, singing and drinking together till they are all fuddled : and thus 
ends the year amongst the Buddhists of Tibet. 

’Fhe military establishment in Tibet consists of 6*4,000 troops ; the ca- 
valry arc armed with musket, sv\’ord, and pike, and they are protected by 
helmets and coats of mail. The infantry have swords and daggers, bows 
and arrows, and some of them long pikes. 

The laws of Tibet are contained in three volumes, and consist of 
forty-one articles : the criminal code is extremely severe. Near the great 
temple is a prison where criminals are confined; all of them, without re- 
gard to the quality of their offences, are kept together, their hands and 
feet tied, until the execution of their sentence. If a person be killed in a 
brawl, the body is thrown into the river, and the assassin is made to pay a 
fine, part of which goes to the treasury and part to the deceased’s family ; 
or a certain number of sheep and oxen is required of him. If he has no 
money, they fasten him in the water, and sequestrate his house and pro- 
perty for the benefit of the relatives of his victim. Robbers and murderers, 
without distinction of principal and accessary, are condemned to death : 
the culprit is sometimes fastened to a pillar and shot to death with arrows 
or muskets. Those who die of drunkenness are punished by having their 
heads cut oflf and their bodies exposed in public. Criminals are sometimes 
sent to be devoured by savages, or bound and thrown alive into a cavern of 
scorpions, where they are left to perish by the stings of these insects. 
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When an individual steals from another, they seal up his goods and make 
him pay double the amount of what he has taken ; which being done, they 
put out the robber’s eyes, or cut off his nose, hands, or feet.* When any 
one has committed a great crime, they begin by flogging him with leather 
straps, and then plunge him into water. In a few hours they flog him 
again, and repeat this operation thrice before he is interrogated. If he 
does not confess, they pour boiling butter upon his neck and breast, and 
make incisions, with a knife, all over his body. If, after these torments, 
he does not acknowledge his crime, he is bound, seated in water, his hair 
is made into two tresses, with which he is fastened on the right and the 
left, and his face is covered with a white cloth, on which they pour water. 
Sometimes, in order to extort a confession, they thrust sharp splinters of 
reed under his finger-nails. If the sufferer persists in urging his innocence, 
he is set at liberty. Adultery is punished by a fine according to the wealth 
of the offender, or he is liberated after receiving corporal punishment. 
Women, as well as men, when they undergo public punishment, are strip- 
ped quite naked. They have recently introduced the cangue ( or pillorj) here. 

I have not yet learned,” adds the author, “ all the cruelties they exercise 
in this country.” 

Taxes are received in kind : they are applied, as well as fines, to public 
use, and to the support of the lamas, who perform divine service. 

The public functionaries in Tibet are nominated by the Chinese generals 
resident at H’lassa and the Dalai-lama. They are selected from amongst 
the most talented and the most wealthy. There are four kalons, who each 
pvern a portion of Tibet. TImre are also many tsiakzos or tshakzos, that 
is, directors, employed solely in receiving the taxes; many nanso-siaks, 
who administer justice and preside over districts ; many jungors, who super- 
intend the acts and deliberations of the subordinate ministers ; and many 
zeigans, who control the accounts. Most of the two last are hereditary 
oflicers: the great and inferior debas are chosen from them. The principal 
governors of districts are called debas, the inferior, shooaos and shiboos. 

A military chief or general, of which rank there are five, is called deibon; 
he has under his orders the zeibons, commanders of 200 ; the saubons, of 
100; the deibons, of 45 ; and the keubons, of 10. All the debas, and 
other officers, are maintained out of the produce of the taxes paid by the 
districts placed under their charge. 

These are the portions of this treatise which seem to us mo.st interesting ; 
M. Klaproth has illustrated it in many parts by his extensive geographical 
and philological knowledge respecting the Chinese and their neighbours. 


the criminal 

L every case of any Importance, after being deckled In {he first 

UlstMce, is canled before the DalaMama, who, in turn, submits It to theretision of the two generals. 
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UNITED TWINS. 

The union of twins by a corporeal band, as in the example of the two 
Siamese youths now exhibiting in the metropolis, is a phenomenon not un- 
paralleled, especially in the East, where lusus naiurev are, perhaps, more 
frequent than in other parts of the world. 

We are favoured with a well-authenticated instance of a similar, but 
more remarkable, union of twins, in India, which is communicated to us 
by a gentleman who, in 1807, wdien on deputation in the province of Coim- 
batore, as a member of the Board of Revenue at Madras, personally exa- 
mined the two children, and by whom the following description was drawn 
up, from observation, at Bhavany. 'J he particulars are not so exact and 
technical as if they had been the result of medical inspection, which is much 
to be regretted ; but no professional person w as then at the station. A 
sketch of the appearance presented by the children accompanies the descrip- 
tion, but it is too imperfect to alFord any additional elucidation. 

The children were females, and born at a village in Coimbatore, in the 
month of October 1804. At the period of examination, October 1807, 
they w^ere, of course, three years old. One of them w as thirty-four inches 
high, the other a quarter of an inch shorter. The heads of botli were 
rather long, and the sides of each head much con)])re8sed ; the features of 
each strongly resembled the other. The bodies were joined from the low'er 
part of the breast-bone to the navel, w'hich was comnion to both. They 
were thus face to face, and could sleep in no other position. In walking, 
they moved sidew^ays, and sometimes circularly. They generally slept at 
the sanievtime, but not ahvays ; and one w ould cry w hilst the other did not. 
If the body of one was pinched, the other did not appear to feel ; but if the 
connecting part was pinched, both w'ere sensible of pain. Medicine admi- 
nistered to one affected both. The evacuations of each were regular, but 
at different periods. Both were healthy children, and not otherwise de- 
formed. One w^as loquacious; the other talked very little ; the liveliest w'as 
rather stouter than the other. Both had had the small-pox, at the same 
time, and favourably. In moving or looking different ways, or rather in 
directions contrary to their natural position, they crossed their hands and 
arms. They could walk up stairs, and w^re active when playing with other 
children. 

The mother of these girls was a woman of the weaver caste ; she did 
not, according to the statement of the father, w'ho attended them, suffer 
particularly in bringing them into the world. The same woman subse- 
quently was delivered of separate twins, which were living at the time when 
this examination took place. 

What became of this curiously united pair we are not told : it is proba- 
ble, and perhaps to be hoped, considering how severe a tax existence must 
30 in such circumstances, that their lives were not prolonged. 
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ON THE NEGLECT OF BRITISH-INDIAN BIOGRAPHY. 

It is now too late for a writer to arrogate any’merit from recommending, 
in language however felicitous, by arguments however cogent, the utility of 
biography, or from eulogizing its service to history as well as morals. Its 
pretensions to regard are commonly founded upon the peculiar delight which 
accompanies the study of the lives of eminent men ; but its substantial 
claims rest upon a firmer basis. Biography is history in detail ; history is 
biography in the gross ; the actions of men arc the subject of both. What- 
ever lessons, therefore, are to be extracted from historical works we owe to 
the biographical parts of them, to the representations of human actions, as 
exhibited in the conduct of individuals, separate or contrasted, which con- 
stitute the sum and substance of those works. 

How much history must be indebted to biograpliy, how much the exacti- 
tude and fidelity of a complicated narrative must depend upon the extent of 
knowledge which the composer possesses of the paiticular history of the 
individual agents, is, therefore, apparent; and the corollary is almost self- 
evident, namely, that no comprehensive history of a nation can be under- 
taken with the pros})cct of rendering it what it ought to bo, where biogra- 
phical materials, so essential to history, arc deficient. 

It would be enough to refer to this cause alone, namely, the dearth of 
British-Indian biography, the mortifying fact, that we have yet no standard 
history of British India, notwithstanding our long connexion with that 
country, and the splendid events which have given us an empire there of 
vaster dimensions than any European state. There are, indeed, other im- 
pediments, such as the multiplicity of the transactions, the obscurity which 
overhangs many of them, the mighty bulk of the evidence to be digested, 
and the many rare qualities with which an historian of British India ought 
to be endowed, and which seldom coincide in ' a single person. Still, with 
every inherent advantage, a writer would find it impossible to compile a full 
and exact history of India, through the want of materials, which are be- 
coming every day more dilHcult to supply ; namely, a history of the lives of 
those great personages to whom we arc indebted, in a great measure, for 
the acquisition of our Eastern territories. 

Were history, properly so called, nothing more than a dry record of 
events, in a chronological series, like the jejune annals of semi-barbarous 
nations, the absence of biographical materials might easily be tolerated. 
But since the office of the historian is to trace events to their sources, 
to lay open the motives and impulses which originate actions, whence results 
the prime utility of this branch of study, he must either be furnished with 
evidence to enable him to perform these important functions, or he must 
supply the want of that evidence by inference and conjecture. Now, 
although in certain judicial cases motives may, with tolerable certainty, be 
deduced from actions, the circumstances of those cases present no sort of 
analogy to those which come under the decision of an historian. A man, 
who slay^, another with premeditation, may safely be convicted of murder, 
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allliough a necessary legal ingredient in that crime is, that the criminal 
should be actuated by malice, which can only be inferred from the act itself. 
But who does not perceive that such a process of evolution is highly dange- 
rous to historical veracity, if applied to the actions of the superior agents, 
by whom great events are accomplished ? The wdsdom or the imprudence, 
the justice or the injustice, abstractedly considered, of any measure of 
policy, may be adjudicated by an historian, without prying into the recesses 
of the human heart, by means of those invariable and unerring rules which 
govern the judgments of mankind. But there is no rule whereby w'e can cal- 
culate motives, independently of a knowledge of the character, the views, 
the habits, the frailties, or the virtues of the individual. 

Of the many distinguished men who have run a brilliant career in India, 
there is not one whose biography, that is to say, the portion of the history 
of British India which is inseparably connected with his particular history, 
has hitherto engaged the attention of an able and philosophical writer. It 
is not meant to be asserted that the events of their lives have not been 
chronicled, or that they have not been the subjects of encomiastic or vitupe- 
rative essays. But to be more specific : where shall we lind an elaborate 
exposition of the history of Clive or of Hastings, compounded and identi- 
fied as is the biography of each of these personages with the history of 
British India?* No examples can be adduced which afford a more 
remarkable exemplification of the principles just referred to than these two 
great men, to whom the country owes a much larger debt of gratitude than 
it is aware of; yet whose fame is in abeyance, by reason of the false infe- 
rences which have been raised by writers, who were debarred from the 
means ^of rightly appreciating the motives of their actions, and who arbi- 
trarily assigned motives from the aspect in which those actions were pre- 
sented to their minds. 

Under w^hat a load of infamy has it been endeavoured to bury the name 
of Clive! There is something inexpressibly horiible in the idea that this 
talented and illustrious individual, the hero of Plassy,f should be regarded 
— nay painted by historical writers who affect a superiority to prejudices— 
as a wretch to whom treachery never cost a pang !” Excepting a certain 
share of activity, excited by a thirst for gain, and intrepidity in the per- 
formance of “ exploits splendid and profitable f the only historian of 
British India has made the character of Clive a compact of craft, knavery, 
deceit, pecuniary corruption, fraud, and forgery ! Thus he sums up the 
character of this man, whose effigy is displayed in the hall of that 
body, which he brought to ‘Hhe verge of ruin,"' in order that his eminent 
and signal services'' to that body ^^may be ever had in remembrance !” 

With great audacity, both military and political, fortunately adapted to 
the scene in which he acted, and with considerable skill in the adaptation of 

* A life of Clive, said to be compiled from materials furnished by his family, Is given in the third 
volume of the Dioffraphia Britannica. This is certainly panegyrical ; but ^tidotes may be readily met 
with; e. g. in Mr. Mill’s History of British India. 

t A victory which determined the fate of a great kingdom and of thirty millions of people, and 
which was gained over an army of 70,000 men, by 1,000 Europeans, with the loss of 36 men ! 
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temporary expedients U temporary exigendeSy he had no capacity for a compre- 
hensive scheme, including any moderate anticipation of the future; and it was 
the effects of his short-sighted regulations, and of the unfounded and extrava- 
gant hopes he had raised, with which the Company were now struggling on the 
verge of ruin, and on account of which the conduct both of them and their 
servants was exposed to far more than its due share of obloquy and condem- 
nation.* 

When, from an imperfect and erroneous statement of historical facts, 
coloured by ignorance and prejudice, and sometimes distorted by malevo- 
lence, a Avriter undertakes to extract the materials of individual character, 
and to mark that character with all the spots and stains which the transac- 
tions discover to his own judgment or fancy, the very end of history is 
perverted, and rendered a source of mischief. In all intricate human con- 
cerns there is a vast preponderance of evil ; and an Indian statesman, at 
the period of Lord Clive’s career, who could work with no other imple- 
ments than human agents, came necessarily in contact Avith, but Avas not 
therefore contaminated by, a more than usual portion of evil. If it is to 
be thus inculcated, covertly as it Avere, upon the readers of British Indian 
history, that every indirect road to a political object,-— every result Avhich is 
not clearly traceable through a long concatenation of intermediate causes 
and actions, susceptible of jierfcct justification, separately considered, and 
defensible upon the severest principles of moral rectitude, — must vitiate the 
character of the prime agent, he will inevitably draAv one of these tAvo 
conclusions, which Avill Aveaken his attachment to integrity : either that it is 
absolutely impossible for such an agent to be honest, or that the frequency, 
nay the universality, of dishone^y, detracts from the disgrace of it. 

In the instance of Lord Clive, it is much to be regretted tliat the family 
papers, containing the genuine history of that nobleman, and in the pos- 
session of Earl PoAvis, have not- yet been given to the public. We have 
long been tantalized Avith the expectation of seeing them — they have been 
advertised for publication — but they are still Avithheld, though their suppres- 
sion is manifestly impolitic toAvards the fame of Lord Clive, and certainly 
highly disadvantageous to the cause of historical truth. If Ave can depend 
upon the report of those Avho have examined some of these papers, their 
disclosure would place this much-injured nobleman in a light very different 
from that in which his character is commonly seen, and Avould rectify many 
fundamental errors in Indian history. If the historian of British India had 
had before him a genuine biography of the man, whose motives he has 
deduced from^'a consideration of some of the transactions in Avhich he Avas 
an agent, the name of Clive Avould not, probably, have been associated 
Avith so many offensive images. 

Hastings, like Clive, has been the victim of obloquy. Hoav remarkable 
it is, that tAvo of the greatest men whom our Indian Government has 
produced — the very men to AA'hom we are perhaps entirely indebted for the 
possession of our Indian territory, and for the sovereignty of India— are 
at this moment positively objects of detestation to a great portion of the 

♦ Mill’j Hist, of Brit, India, book It. c. 9. 
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coifntry whose benefactors they were ! How strange that, at a period 
when prejudices are rapidly disappearing- -when even our judicial code is 
parting with its antiquated and long-cherished absurdities — the British 
nation is slowly and reluctantly approaching a more just contemplation of 
these two characters ! Men of discernment have, indeed, long rejected 
the veil which concealed from them a knowledge of their worth ; to such 
persons, the merits of Hastings and of Clive seem to swell into more 
gigantic proportions through the mist with which prejudice endeavours v\’holly 
to obscure them. 

For the unpopularity of Hastings it would be uncandid not to assign a 
reason, which, to a certain extent, exempts the nation from the charge of 
black ingratitude which would otherwise attach to it. He had the singular 
fate of provokitjg the hostility of one, who, with every natural property 
which could render him formidable, namely, great talents and splendid elo- 
quence, combined accidental advantages, ^vhich enabled him to control 
public opinion, and array one branch, at least, of the Government on his 
side. An entire generation, perhaps two generations, must pass away, 
before the excitement produced by Mr. Burke against Warren Hastings 
can completely subside ; and until then, until a sober survey of the ques- 
tion can be taken by men entirely divested of party feeling, and sensible 
that justice demands a more rigorous scrutiny of allegations prom})ted or 
supported by an enthusiastic indignation against assumed oppression, than is 
even required to deal with the excuses and palliations which guilt can 
dexterously offer, the fame of Warren Hastings must continue in that state 
of concealment which, in ancient times, shrouded the most sublime truths 
from the^ profane multitude, 

Jf it were not for the cause just adverted to, it would bo, indeed, diffi- 
cult to account for the degrading estimation in which the character of Has- 
tings has been held, and amongst a certain class, continues to be held, in 
this country. In the great points of his character, he was strongly discri- 
minated fiom Clive. The latter was by nature a soldier; ardent, restless, per- 
haps rough and overbearing; a statesman by accident, but developing great 
talents for state-government when exigency required. The abilities of Has- 
tings were essentially those of a ruler : moderation was as conspicuous in 
him as firmness ; his manners and deportment were marked by mildness and 
amenity ; his acquired knowledge was extensive ; his taste was refined and 
elegant ; in short, all the qualities of his character were decidedly of the 
popular kind. The difficulties he succes.sfully struggled witH^in his high 
station were so embarrassing, that few parallels can be pointed out: 
although this consideration is seldom kept in view by those who condemn 
him. Hemmed round with foreign enemies, who threatened ruin to the 
English power in India, perplexed still more by the intrigues of pretended 
friends, his measures thwarted and counterworked by his own council, and 
an object of suspicion and of jealousy to those whom Ije served, he would 
seem more likely to have conciliated the sympathy, 'than to have roused 
the indignation and provoked the hatred, of the people of England. 
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Materials have doubtless been left by Mr. Hastings which, in addition to 
those already extant in print, would afford abundant means for presenting 
his character and conduct, during his arduous Indian administration, in 
their true colours. The sooner they and the Clive papers see the light the 
better ; for it is not only hoped, but believed, that there are “ spirits at 
work ” upon that stupendous undertaking, an impartial and a candid history 
of British India, to whom the biography of such men is indispensable. 

In the meanwhile, it is surprising that the opportunities should be neg- 
leeted which British Indian biography offers for treating the comprehensive 
subject of Indian history in detail. If that subject had been so illustrated 
in detached portions, by different writers, who concentrated their attention 
upon separate parts, each of which fell within the compass of a single life, 
how much would the labours of the historian have been facilitated ! It is 
not too late to endeavour, at least, to supply the omission, and to ob\iale 
the reproach which is entailed upon English literature by the neglect of 
Biitish-Indian biography. 

II. 


THE BOOKS OF ZOROASTER. 

The learned world is likely to be indebted to M. Eugene Burnouf for some 
valuable light regarding the doctrines and books of Zoroaster, Having com* 
menced the study of the Zend language, from the materials collected by 
Duperron, he was enabled to write a complete commentary upon the Vendidad 
Sdda, an extract of which he has published: a lithographic fac*.simile of the 
Zend MS. he has also printed. 

M. Burnouf found a very material help to his inquiries in a translation of 
the Izeshna, one of the portions of the Vcndiddd Sada^ into Sanscrit, made 
more than 300 years back by a Parsec of India, named Nario Sing. Besides the 
facilities which this precious translation affords for comparing the Zend and the 
Sanscrit, it possesses the additional advantage of being made not immediately 
from the Zend, but from the commentary in Pehlvi, which is as little known as 
the Zend. Hence the Sanscrit translation adds to the text a gloss, some- 
times pretty detailed. The new facts which M. Burnouf deduces from his elabo- 
rate examination of these ancient books, promise to clear up many obsciirilie'!, 
not in philology alone, but in the history of the Magian doctrines. The Izeshna 
contains an invocation to objects thus expressed in the original : ^tdrd mdongko 
huro anaghrindm raotchangdm gadhatandniy* which is translated by Duperron, 
“ the moon, the benificent star, the sun, the first light given by God.” M. Burnouf, 
by the help of the Parsee’s translation and his own critical sagacity, shows 
that the objects are “ the stars, the moon, and the sun,” thereby identifying 
the Magian worship with Sabaism, The similarity of the Zend denominations 
of the sun and moon, fidrd and mdoiigho, or mdongh, with those of the West, 
are remarkable ; and from the Zend noun qaddtay whence the adjective qadhd- 
tandnif which implies “ self-created,” M. Burnouf clearly derives the Persian 
|jk>. khoday and the golt and god of the Teutonic tongues, which, he observes, 
have thus an etymological sense far more elevated than the devas, dcusy of 
the Hindus, Greeks, and Latins, implying, the Being in the sky.” 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND COxMMERCE OF INDIA. 

This is the subject of a sensible and well-written pamphlet* lately pub- 
lished, in which the political and commercial privileges of the East-India 
('ompany are briefly and fairly considered, wdth reference to the interests of 
the community. The ‘territorial question ” and the “commercial ques- 
tion ” are treated of in conjunction : although, as the writer observes, “ it is 
impossible not to feci that the commercial decision, the part most interesting 
to the opponents of the East-lndia Company, and perhaps to the English 
public, is incomparably the least important part of it.” He adds : 

Those who are animated by a spirit of personal hostility to the East-India 
Company, very naturally address their oral and written declamations to the 
mercantile class of the community, which is ever anxious to seize any new 
opening for the employment of capital, and for the exercise of commercial 
enterprizc, though that employment and that enterprize should be limited to a 
single attempt, and even be attended with some risk of absolute failure. In 
these days, however, of extended views on all subjects, and of diffusive 
philanthropy, the simple avowal of mere mercantile speculation would not be 
tolerated, and it is therefore necessary to represent the system under which 
the government of India has been administered by the East-India Company, as 
highly oppressive to the natives of that country, and therefore as disgraceful 
to the character of the British nation. The lecturers and pamphleteers, there- 
fore, like furiarum dechimatorsy^ described by Petronius, exclaim, ILec 
vulnera j)ro libertate piiblica excejn! hnne oculinn pro vobis iivpendi ! date mibi 
ducem^ qui me ducat adliberos mcosy nnm succisi poplites metnbra non sustlnent!* 
We agree with the Roman satarist, that ‘‘ Jl(cc ipsa folerabilia cssenty si ad elo- 
quentiani ituris viam faccrent : nunc ct rerum tunwre, et setitcntiaruin vanissimo 
strepitUy hoc tantum j)roJiciunty ut quum in forum venerinty piUcnt se in aliuin 
terrarum orbem delatos.^^ 

After an examination of Mr. Rickards’ publication, and of the “ able 
and unpretending ” pamphlet of Mr. Robertson, which exposes in a very 
summary manner the laborious and inflated nothingness of the former, the 
author enters upon that knotty subject, the land-revenue of India, which 
he discusses with a familiarity and fidelity indicative of a thorough conver- 
sancy therewith. I'liis discussion he prefaces with the following remarks : 

The East-India Company have become sovereigns of an empire in India, 
exceeding in extent that of either Hindoo or Mahomedan monarchs; and as 
each acquisition of dominion has been attended with proportionate charge of 
maintenance, it has been for the conquering authority to determine from what 
sources sufficient revenue was to be obtained. The usages of the country and 
the state of society had established a land-tax as the principal source ; and as 
the financial necessity was immediate, there was no time for alteration or 
experiment. This position, indisputably true in the last century, is not less 
so now ; and philanthropists and utilitarians may declaim and deplore, but the 
land'tax of India can no more be abandoned, than the duties of the customs 
and excise be dispensed with in Great Britain. It is a sad matter that a poor 

* On the Territorial Government and Commerce of the East-India Company. London, 1829. pp. 48. 
Murray. 
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labourer in England cannot drink his pot of beer without having paid a large 
per-centage*on its value to the revenue j and it is equally deplorable that the 
cultivator in India must pay a pcr-centage upon the produce of his field to the 
state. Both are abstractions from the comforts of the individual, and the 
excuse for both is simply expressed by the word necessity. Let us not be 
mistaken for advocates of a land-revenue raised, like that of India, from a 
population of cultivators scarcely placed above the class of day-labourers, as a 
measure of general finance. We are aware that such a system implies a state 
of society in which little progress can have been made towards stable prospe- 
rity; and that uncertainty of receipt to the state, and repression of accumu- 
lation among the subjects, are its inevitable accompaniments : we are also 
aware that indirect taxation, the least objectionable mode of levying revenue, 
as requiring the least interference between the state and the people, cannot be 
pressed to a productive extent in such a condition of society. But the Govern- 
ment of India, with which we are now dealing, has had no option : the land 
has been, is, and must long continue, the main prop of our fiscal system ; 
and the only question is, how that system can be best administered. 

Upon the comparative merits of the different modes of collecting the 
revenue from the land we shall not now enter: the subject has been re- 
peatedly examined in the Aaiatic Journal. Opinions arc and must be 
divided upon so intricate a question, the determination of which presents 
evils on whichever side it is viewed. The zemindarry settlement has been in 
practice found to be attended with disadvantages, whi(;h some think out- 
weigh the benefits it undoubtedly conferred upon our Indian subjects, in 
permanently establishing the extent of the land-tax. The ryotwarry, or 
village settlement, has also been tried, and has, also, produced evil mixed 
with good. Unfortunately for the East-India Company, the mischiefs 
arising from both systems are, by the respective antagonists of each, 
charged upon their government, which is atone time ridiculed for confining 
itself, by a jiermanent settlement, from a participation in the increased pros- 
perity of the Bengal provinces, and at another vilified for extorting, under the 
ryotwar system, a fair proportion of what the cultivator is able to earn in 
those under the Madras presidency. Our author is an advocate of the latter 
system, certainly the least popular of the two. He adduces a powerfully- 
drawn statement of its merits from a paper of Mr, John Sullivan,- a very 
able servant of the Company, who has administered that system, as princi- 
pal collector of the Coimbatore province for thirteen years, and who must, 
therefore, be better versed in its practical operation, and more capable of 
appreciating its merits or defects, tlian those who view it through the dim 
spectacles of controversial writings. Our author adds : 

This is a description which will justify the assertion, that the ryotwar system 
has effected the objects which the Government of India have throughout pro- 
fessed, in a more complete degree than any other that has been hitherto 
adopted; and, consequently, that the comparative view of its merits taken by 
Mr. Rickards is erroneous. We are, nevertheless, as sensible as Mr. Rickards 
can be of the theoretical objections to such a mode of collecting the land- 
revenue ; and there is one from which we cannot escape, namely, the bringing 
the officers of the revenue into direct and constant intercourse, absolutely 
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with millions, for the payment of the dues of the state; but we believe that 
Indian statesmen, if they mean securely to administer the great and peculiar 
empire entrusted to their charge, and more especially the revenue affairs of 
that empire, must follow the dictum of Mr. Hastings; who, in reply to the 
objections of Mr. Francis, in 1776, said: “More used to the practice of 
business than to speculation, I beg to be excused from discussing these propo- 
sitions as general and abstract questions ; and instead of considering them as 
principles, which are equally applicable to any country, I wish to confine them 
merely to the revenue of India.” It appears to us, that if the necessities of the 
state can only be satisfied by resting upon agricultural produce as the great source 
of revenue, policy, as well as justice, require that the rate should be lower 
than any that has been yet generally adopted. Even twenty per cent,, as the 
government share of the produce, must be considered a very questionable 
maximum, especially when that demand is leviable from proprietors, the majo- 
rity of whom can scarcely be said to possess capital enough to render them 
independent of a single bad harvest. With the reservation contained in the 
minute of Mr. Hastings, which we have quoted, it is for Indian financiers to 
examine, whether a consolidation and modification of the other sources of 
revenue already existing may not enable the government to reduce the assess- 
ment on the land ; and whether, by a more extended application of the prin- 
ciple of village municipalities, the assessment of the revenue generally may 
not be effected through the instrumentality of the natives. 

Of all the departments of Indian government, the author of the pamphlet 
before us conceives the judicial to stand in the most need of amelioration. 
‘‘Delay/’ he says, “ is the main defect in the judicial system of India. 
The first and great cause of this delay is the want of legal knowledge and 
legal education amongst the judicial servants of the East-India Company; 
the second is, the multiplication of appellate jurisdiction ; and, lastly, the 
very limited employment of the natives in this branch of the public service. 
It is satisfactory to know that each and all these defects arc susceptible of 
remedy : legal knowledge can be made an indis])ensable qualification ; final 
jurisdiction in the firrt instance can be increased; and, above all, the em- 
ployment of natives in judicial offices can, and ought to be, extended.*! 
We do not hesitate to say, that no English gentleman should preside in a 
civil court who has not the same qualifications as to knowledge of the 
laws of India — British, Mahomedan, and Hindoo — as would be required 
from a judge similarly circumstanced in Europe. Years must be passed in 
acquiring this knowledge; but years will be saved in the despatch of judicial 
business.” His remarks upon this part of the subject arc valuable, because 
they are evidently the result of practical observiition. 

The colonization of India, that marvellous scheme, the discovery of 
which is due to the singular refinement of the human understanding in this 
enlightened age, obliges our author to take a view of Mr. Crawfurd's 
pamphlet, which he thus criticizes : 

Upon the subject of colonization, as bearing more seriously upon the inter- 
nal government than upon the trade, we shall here offer a few observations, 
by which we hope to convince our readers that, even according to the admis- 
• Measures are in progress for extending the employment of natives In the administration of Justice. 

Asiat.Jour. N.S. Vol. 1. No. 1 . E 
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sions of the advocates for colonization themselves, the effect, in improving the 
civil institutions of India, may be taken as a negative quantity, while the diffi- 
culties arc immediate and positive. The author of the pamphlet on “ Free 
Trade and Colonization to India,” thus expresses himself, page 68 r — 

“ The colonization of India, as may be seen from this statement, is imprac- 
ticable ; but although there may be no room for colonization, there is ample 
room for settlement in a country of fertile soil, far more thinly peopled, after 
all, than any part of Europe, and a country, too, without capital, knowledge, 
morals, or enterprise.” The same author had said, page 06 : “ Colonization 
in India, in the strict meaning of the term, is impossible, without the exter- 
mination, or the very next thing to it, of above one hundred millions of human 
beings ; we might as reasonably talk of colonizing Ireland and exterminating 
the Irish,” In page 67 : — " The British territories in India are peopled through- 
out to the extent of one hundred and twelve inhabitants to a square mile.” 

These descriptions will scarcely consist together. If the first were true, and 
India fiir more thinly peopled than any part of Europe, there would be ample 
room, not only for settlement but colonization ; but, on the other hand, the 
estimate of 112 inhabitants to a square mile, as given by the author, exhibits 9 
population exceeding that of the Spanish monarchy, within a small fraction 
equal to that of Portugal, and being to the Austrian dominions in the propor- 
tion of sixteen to eleven. Moreover, the happy allusion to colonizing Ireland, 
justifies us in believing that the author had some notion of attributing a dense 
population to India, although, in page 68, he discovered that “it was far more 
thinly peopled, after all, than any part of Europe.” Again, at page 68 : — 
“ We have said, that there is no room for colonization in India, at least for 
European colonization.” This, however, is to be taken with some exception, 
for, according to our author, “ many of the rich valleys of the great snowy 
range, for example, would, for room, temperature, and salubrity, admit of 
the settlement of European colonics.” — “ Even in some of the warmer parts of 
India, colonization is not impracticable.” In short, although Mr. Whitmorp 
has not hesitated to adopt this pam|)hlet as the “ sid)stance of his speech,” our 
readers will, perhaps, with us, hesitate in bestowing their confidence on an 
author, who exhibits such pleasing variety of opinion in the space of three 
pages. 

We take this opportunity of pointing out one of the numerous instances 
of dexlerily this pamphlet — we mean Mr. (Vawfurd’s — contains. In 
that part of it wherein he endeavours to prove that all the expeiiments 
hitherto made in colonizing parts of the East have succeeded, he cites the 
example of the Dutch in Java, where ‘‘European colonization,” he says, 
“has been tolerated for about two centuries, and Dutch colonists hold great 
and extensive landed possessions. This is just the part of the island where 
there has never been any insurrection ; on the other hand, insurrections and 
formidable rebellions have been frequent in those portions of the country 
where European colonization has been forbidden by law.”* The conduct 
of the Dutch there, and in Ceylon, is expre.ssly prescribed to us as an 
example for our imitation. Now observe what Mr. Crawfurd wrote fifteen 
or sixteen years ago, before the mania of Indian colonization had possessed 
hipi : 

* Free Trailc and Cnlonizalinn of India, p. 76. 
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’the Dutch arrived in Java in the year 1595. The object of their adventures 
in those times was purely mercenary and commercial. The plunder of the 
East, for it does not deserve the name of commerce, was their object. To 
give an equitable price for the commodity they purchased, or to demand no 
more than a reasonable profit, never entered into their minds. They considered 
the natives of those countries as fair game, and drove a trade, in short, in 
which the simplicity, ignorance, and weakness of the inhabitants of the 
country were but poorly opposed to the superior intelligence, more enlarged 
experience, and, above all, to the power and violence of the European.* 

But to recur to the work before us : the author druAvs a very just and 
forcible picture of what India would have been had colonization been 
heretofore permitted, and of what it will be if it be now allowed. 

Had the settlement of British subjects been permitted, the servants of the 
East-India Company would have been among the first occupants, and we would 
ask those who are now loudest in their charges of oppression and bad govern- 
ment, whether, under the pretext of purchase, the most unjust dispossession 
of the natives might not, and would not, have been effected ; and whether the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, might not before this time have been 
held, like the West-India islands, by landlords in Europe, who manage their 
estates through agents; with less interest, however, in the welfiire^of the 
labourers than has been evinced towards the negroes, and for the simple rea- 
son, that the latter are private property, while the former belong to the nation. 
It is assei*ted, that the permission to purchase land w’ould induce ca[)italists to 
colonize in India : from this we must dissent, for although the tenure might 
direct some capital to such an investment, we believe that the capitalist him- 
self would not be more inclined to make India his permanent residence; his 
object would still be to return to Europe; the risk of health would not be 
diminished, the liability to cholera morbus, simple and spasmodic, to fevers, 
jungle,, and pukka, to dysentery, and to hepatitis, would not be diminished* 
and the commercial adventurer, whether proprietor of the estate or contractor 
for the produce, would be equally anxious to establish himself in the climate, 
and amidst the pursuits and enjoyments, of his native country. The lower 
classes, or the less fortunate among the European adventurers, would remain ; 
but those are little acquainted with the state of civilization in the higher or 
middling classes of the natives of India, who assert, that any improvement, 
moral or intellectual, would be produced among them by such an addition to 
the population. Were there, indeed, reason to hope that the example of such 
persons would practically display the superiority of our holy religion, and 
thereby accelerate its introduction among the people of India, we should 
neither feel nor express a doubt as to the expediency of encouraging emigra- 
tion to India; but we fear that even the higher class of commercial adven- 
turers would not make efficient or zealous missionaries, and we are quite sure 
that the general conduct of emigrant artisans would not reflect credit upon the 
Christian faith. We so far agree with the author of “ Free Trade and Colo- 
nization,” as to admit, that even were the intercourse between Great Britain 
and India wholly unrestricted by municipal regulations, the absolute number of 
emigrants would, as compared with the population of India, be trifling, but of 
;hose who really settled, it might be said— 

Lxigui numero, st*d bvllo vivida virtiis.” 

* < 'rawfurcl’s Indian Atthipcligo, ili. v. book vii. 
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They would wage perpetual war, with all the characteristic energy of English 
discontent, against the existing laws and forms of administration. Where 
those favoured their fellow-subjects, of Indian race, they would claim the 
superior privileges of British citizens ; their constant cry would be an appeal 
unto Caesar : on the other hand, when the grievance was common to them 
with the Indians, they would direct the force of numbers to obtain alteration 
from the fears of the local government. We cannot suppose that the advo- 
cates of unrestricted settlement or colonization are prepared to contend, that 
the English settlers should not be governed by the same laws, in regard to per- 
sons and property, as the other subjects of the Indian empire ; and if so, we 
would ask whether there is the slightest probability of submission, on their 
part, to a system of administration founded upon principles, and regulated by 
a political necessity, so totally different from that of the mother country. The 
expression of popular discontent, through the medium of public meetings, is 
one of the natural phases of a mixed or republican government, but it is the 
precursor of revolution in an absolute monarchy. The welfare of the people 
ought to be, and often is, the object of this latter form of government ; but 
in the enactment of the laws, and in the measures of administration, the peo- 
ple have no voice. Are these doctrines to which English settlers would 
subscribe? and yet are any other compatible with the preservation of the 
British empire in India ? 

The latter portion of the work is dedicated to an examination of Mr. 
Whitmore’s speech, on the 14th May. After the complete exposure of 
all its borrowed fallacies, in the pamphlet on the East-lndia and China 
trade,* we shall not analyse this portion of the work. 

Having referred to the pamphlet mentioned in the note, the accuracy of 
which we are somewhat interested in upholding, we cannot suffer an oppor- 
tunity to escape of publishing a most audacious attempt at fabrication, in a 
criticism upon it by a writer in the Times newspaper of December 19th, 
who signs himself Oriens,” whose real name it will be charitable to con- 
ceal. This “ Oriens,” with a view of shaking the credit of the pamphlet, 
asserted that, — in a table exhibiting the comparative prices of tea at Canton, 
and at the only places on the Continent where the article is at a less price 
than in London, the prices were lower than in China, — the' writer of the 
pamphlet had misstated the Chinese prices, having taken the quotations in 
the Canton Price Current as given in taels instead of dollars : “ I have 
looked over,” he says, “ ten Canton Price Currents of the period to which 
the author alludes, or tlie beginning of the present year, and find the cost 
of bohea to be invariably from fourteen to fifteen S'panish dollars per pecul.’^ 
This assertion is totally false, and from the circumstances of the case, must 
be wilfully so. The prices of tea (as well as of raw silk) are invariably 
quoted, in the Canton Price Current^ in taels, not in dollars ; and the 
fact is so conspicuously marked, that it is impossible for a person to 
overlook it, especially when he is warned against such a mistake. The 
idea of bohea being sold at Canton at fourteen and fifteen dollars the pecul, 
would be laughed at by any person in the least acquainted \> ith the trade. 

• A Review of the Arguments and Allegations which have been olTered to Parliament against the 
Renewal of the £ast>India Company's Charter, 1829. Wilson. 
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LETTERS ON THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 

Letter I. 

My dear F. — You invite, or rather challenge me to a controversy upon 
the language and literature of China, by upbraiding me with “ wasting my 
time and wrinkling my visage over an assemblage of uncouth scrawls, 
copied, apparently, from the traces made by a half-drowned and half- 
drunken fly, by a people still merged in barbarism, the value of whose 
literature, if it deserve the name, is in inverse proportion to its bulk.'" 

Considering that you, my dear F., do not possess even a superficial 
acquaintance with the literature or the language which you denounce in 
such a sweeping sentence of condemnation, I might be justified in bestow- 
ing a little severe castigation upon you for judging thus precipitately; but 
as your ignorance makes the relative power of the antagonist you have 
challenged the greater, [ forbear to quarrel with you on this score. No 
hero, not even a pugilistic one, deems himself debarred from putting forth 
all his prowess agaiast an adversary who may be unskilled in the wea- 
pon used in the fray. Prepare, then, to expiate your offence, either by 
cvymg 2)eccavi, and trusting, like a craven, to the mercy of one whom you 
have wantonly provoked, or by being gibbetted in tevrorem as an example 
to all anti-sinophilists. 

Seriously speaking, however, I do not wonder that you have adopted an 
opinion which, though discreditable to a nation like ours, proud of its repu- 
tation for learning and liberality, and connected by close commercial ties 
with China, is nevertheless extremely common. I have heard the Chinese 
language spoken of by men of learning as a jargon utterly below the 
notice of a scholar, and its written character placed upon a level with the 
miserable picture-wTiting of the poor Mexicans. These false notions may 
perhaps be traced to two main causes : one is the peculiarity of the language 
itself, which is totally unlike all other tongues ever spoken by mankind, so 
far as we are enabled to judge by extant evidence, and which violently 
shocks the taste of persons nursed in the niceties of grammatical languages; 
the other is the absurd theories, and fanciful reveries, into which European 
writers have heretofore been betrayed in treating of it, especially the learned 
Abbe Fourmont, whose Meditationes Sinic^v is a work which, in our 
present advanced knowledge of the subject, would almost appear to be 
written by a Bedlamite. The same author has composed a ponderous 
Latin grammar* for a language that has no grammar at all, wherein he has 
laboriously investigated all the parts of speech in Chinese, treated of the 
genders and cases of its nouns, the voices, moods, and tenses of its verbs, 
although the Chinese tongue admits none of these distinctions; the same 
word being a noun, a verb, or an adjective, according to its constructive 
signification, as denoted by place or relation in the context. I may add, 
also, as a co-operating cause of the unpopularity of the Chinese tongue, 

• Grammatics Sinica, Pari* 1742. Hl» Meditationec Sinicai were publiahedin 1737. 
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the horror inspired by a sense of its difficulty : Father Gruber, one of the 
early Jesuit missionaries, describes the language as x^vvurov — impossible ! 
and another Jesuit, Father Martini, the author of a Chinese grammar, 
says, that ‘‘ so great is the difficulty of mastering the Chinese written lan- 
guage, that the acquisition of it transcends human ability, and seems to 
demand a greater space than is allotted to human life !” Muller, another 
writer on the same subject, indeed, who candidly says; mihi vero dijfi- 
cvltas scripturcn Sinic/e tanta non est^* falls into an opposite extreme, 
and tells us that it may be completely acquired within the space of a year, 
and that a competent knowledge of Chinese may be gained in a month or 
less ! 

The first approximation to a knowlege of the Chinese language in Eu- 
rope took place when the Jesuits obtained a footing in the country. Some 
of them were able men, and speedily disseminated in Europe an incipient 
taste for the cultivation of the language, which the discussion of religious 
points, connected with the conversion of the Chinese, tended to promote. 
Within a comparatively short period, the number of writers iqion that 
language became immense ; I mention only some of their names when I 
give you the following list: Ricci, Trigaltius, Montigni, Intorcetta, Ver- 
biest, Couplet, Semedus, Magalhanes, Kirchcr, Grcslonius, Herdtri- 
chius, Rugemontius, &e. But the labours of European writers, in many 
instances, were calculated to obscure the matter they treated of, owing to the 
errors into which they fell : Chinese was translated then much in the same way 
as Egyptian hieroglyqihics are now-a-days. Father Premare nTote thus to 
Fourmont, in 1731 : ‘‘1 sec you read a number of books printed in Eu- 
rope on Chinese matters; but I hope you will soon discover that no great 
reliance is to be placed in them, since they can impart only errors, which 
it will be troublesome to get rid of. Father Martini, especially, is full of 
mistakes, and when he translates Chinese he proves to those who under- 
stand the language, that he knows nothing about it.” This Bather Mar- 
tini was one of the persons, as I have already remarked, who maintained 
the impossihilitj/ of the Chinese language. 

These contradictory accounts of the language, which have crept into 
our Encyclopoedias and standard works, the paucity of Chinese books in 
Europe, and the eironeous opinions entertained of the Chinese people, 
contributed to the end 1 have referred to — that of prepossessing the learned 
against the study of Chinese literature. 

Of late years, more just opinions have been communicated to the west 
on this subject. Dr. Marshman, in a dissertation on the C'hinese language, 
says : “ that the Chinese is a singular language will be readily acknow- 
ledged ; but although it differs widely in its principle from every alphabetic 
language, 1 am persuaded that a cool and thorough investigation of the 
subject will remove many of the mistaken ideas hitherto entertained respect- 
ing it, and perhaps evince that, though totally different in its nature, it is 
little less regular in its formation, and (were the means of acquiring it 

* Works of Confucius, Seramporc, 1800. 
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equally within oiir power) scarcely more difficult of acquisition than the 
Sanscrit, the Greek, or even the Latin lan^iiaf^e.” M. dc Reniusat, in 
his discourse on tlie Chinese language,^ invalidates the objections as to its 
alleged difficulty, by appealing to examples of persons who, after a few 
years’ residence in China, have been able to compose works in its language, 
which arc esteemed by scholars in that country for their purity and ele- 
gance. As to the terror attending the study of a tongue which has 
120,000 characters (a number which Marshman reduces most satisfactorily 
to 35,000, or even 10,000 common characters), the learned Frenchman 
asks “ of Avhat consequence [is the number of the characters, though it 
should be almost intinite, if the greater part be unnecessary, and if it is 
enough to know two or three thousand of them to read common books 
easily? Is it not known that the characters, being reduced by anal) sis to 
a small number of keys or roots, are reconipoundcd according to rules less 
variable than those winch regulate the formation of derivatives in the most 
learned languages, and are consequently more easy to remember ?” 

Let me, my dear F., now put the question familiarly to you. I say 
nothing about the Sanscrit language, the grammar of which, we arc told, 
requires seven years of diligent study to digest; but I ask how long you 
were enqiloyed in the acquisition of Latin and Greek? I will venture to 
affirm that your application to each of those languages cost you more time 
— nay double the time — which would suffice to make you a tolerable pro- 
ficient in diinesc. With the help of such a dictionary as Morrison's, 
which, defective as it may possibly be, is a stupendous work executed by a 
single individual, I am sure, that so far from being the most difficult lan- 
guage in the world, as some have alleged, the Chinese is, in reality, the 
most easy of ac(|uirement. 

But cui hono ? you will say. Of what use is its acquisition ? Are there 
any treasures in the Chinese language which could repay a man for even 
half the labour bestowed upon the classical tongues, the repositories of 
knowledge M'hich has been the fruitful source of all we know? If so, why 
are they withheld ? 

Not quite so fast, my friend : you, to whom the recollection of hic^ 
luce, hoc, and <5, «, ro, presents so many images of disgust — you, who 
look upon the acquisition of a language as dry unpleasing toil, can have 
no idea that the mere study of the Chinese characters, the investigation of 
the elements of the language, without any reference to the works which are 
written in it, imparts a delight which it is impossible to convey even an idea of 
to a person entirely unacquainted with the philosophy of the tongue. Whe- 
ther by accident or design, on the part of the framers of the Chinese theory 
of characters, it is now impossible, of course, to say, but it is nevertheless 
true, that the Chinese is the most philosophical tongue upon earth. The 
[written language possesses even a superiority over Bishop Wilkins’ celebrated 
: universal character ; and it seems to realize, to a certain extent, the scheme 

: * Discourse on the Origin Progress, and Utility of the Cultivation of the Chinese Language In 
[Europe. 1815. 
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which Leibnitz proposed to himself, had his life been prolonged, that of 

a philosophical language which should be " an alphabet of human thoughts.” 

To understand this it is necessary that you should be informed, that the 
Chinese consists of two languages, the oral and the written ; or, as Four- 
mont aptly terms it, though not with strict propriety, the ocular ; which arc 
so totally independent of each other, that the latter can be employed to 
write another oral language. The Chinese characters are actually used in 
Corea, Japan, and other neighbouring countries, where the spoken lan- 
guages have no affinity with the Chinese, that of Japan being polysyllabic, 
and the Chinese essentially monosyllabic. Marsliman considers that the 
Chinese characters might be separated from the oral language, and clothed 
in the variegated enunciation of the West, to the highest advantage.” It 
is evident, then, that the principle of this ocular language must be wholly 
new. It is so. 

In all other written languages, excluding, of course, hieroglyphics, tlie 
words employed to represent ideas are formed of elements called letters, 
each of which represents a peculiar sound; one letter, or more letters, 
combined into one sound, form a syllable ; and one or more syllables or 
sounds make a word. The analysis of an alphabetical language is, there- 
fore, effected by resolving a word into its constituent syllables or letters, 
that is, into its primitive sounds : the ideas attached to these constituent 
sounds, if they are even symbolical, seldom strike the mind during the 
process. 

In the Chinese ocular language, if you will pardon the solecism for the 
sake of the convenience of the term, there are no letters, or syllables, or 
sounds. The characters arc classed by Chinese lexicographers into two 
sorts, elementary and compound ; but this is an arbitrary classification, for 
the convenience of arrangement. They are essentially divisible into sim- 
ple and complex characters, the latter being decomposable into their consti- 
tuent signs, each of which is a word of itself, as well as apart of another 
word, and perhaps compounded of other words more simple than itself. 
For example : the character which signifies fear is complex, including the 
heart (the elementary or radical character), which is simple; trembling , 
which is complex, consisting of the character mouth repeated, aud low^ 
base or degraded^ which is also complex, being composed of the characters 
the left and the chiefs meaning, therefore, below the chief and therefore 
inferior. 

This example will serve, as well a thousand, to shew you the true nature 
of the Chinese written language, the character of which, you see, is not 
only ideographical, but Ja ipqst instances, as in the aforegoing, shows you 
the analytical parts of the ide^ n^th almost metaphysical precision. 

1*4, this peculiar property of the Chinese characters which ffiakes the 
study of the language so little painful ; which strews, as it were, with flowers 
the arid path ’of its elements, and recreates the imagination with a con- 
stant succeSM of pictures, which improve at the same time that they de- 
light the minj> M. Remusat has exposed the advantages of the Chinese 
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language on this head very far, but not perhaps too far, when he said : 
‘‘ The singular nature of Chinese writing, which consists in immediately re- 
presenting ideas by suitable symbols, instead of recalling them to the memory 
by the intervention of sounds, is its exclusive property, since Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics have become obsolete : and this is one of the views in which it 
may still more stimulate curiosity. If, in ordinary languages, etymology 
and analysis sometimes lead to interesting results, by displaying in .words 
the origin and progress of ideas, what attractions should not the examina- 
tion of these ancient characters possess, where a people whose origin may 
be referred to the first ages of the world, Imve deposited so many tradi- 
tions, and unintentionally traced the history of its earliest thoughts and the 
most secret operations of the understanding ! What pleasure for a meta- 
physician to discover, in analyzing one of the characters of the Y-Aingy or 
the Shoo-hi/ig (two of the ancient books), some of those approximations, 
which are so much the more singular as they are less conformable to the 
nature of things; to assist, as it were by intuition, the reasonings of ('heou- 
kung, or of Confucius; to realize the views of Bullbn and Condillac in 
detecting the first steps of human reason, and surprising it in its first wan- 
derings !”* — The Chinese character,” says Dr. Morrison, ‘‘ forms a pic- 
ture which really is, or by early associations is considered, beautiful and 
imprevssive. The Chinese fine writing (when fully understood, by dispens- 
ing with all the minute particles and dilFused expressions, which are abso- 
lutely necessary to give to sounds that variety which makes them intelligible 
in spoken language) darts upon the mind with a \ivid flash, a force, and a 
beauty, of which alphabetic writing is incapable. ’’f 

This independence of the Chinese written character upon sound, creates 
an unavoidable inconvenience or defect in the collective language, which 
forms the most serious obstacle to a beginner, and which is augmented, per- 
haps, by the paucity of sounds in tlic oral language, owing to its wanting 
several which are known to Europeans, and being entirely destitute of any 
sound approaching to that of the letter r, the Ulera canina of the Romans. 
The 100,000, or if you please, the 3;'>,000 words m the Chinese language, 
are expressed in discourse by about 100 distinct sounds, or including all 
the varieties of the tones or accents, to the utmost degree of refinement, not 
more than 4,000. Hence it happens that a vast number of characters or 
words, with totally different meanings, have tlie .same identical sound ; and 
as there is no guide to the sound to be discqyered in the character or in the 
elements of the character, as is furnished, in alphabetical languages, the 
memory alone can be relied upon for the discovery of the mode in which a 
given character is to be articulated. . For example: iheie are 300 charac- 
ters, of dissimilar import, which arc pronounced <?, 217 ke, 235 che, 1^0 
keeUy This is not, however, found to produce any practical imj^^di- 

ment to the persons who speak the language, and who are as w^ll able to 
infer the precise signification of the sound, as its grammatical ration, from 
tone, position, connexion, and other auxiliaries. 

♦ Discourse, utmpra. f Dictionary of the Chinese Language, vol. i. Introduction, p. xl, 

N.S.Vol.] . No.l. F 
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The entire disjunction of the oral language from the written character 
of the Chinese has led some persons to suspect that their present connexion 
is accidental, and that the written character belonged originally to a far 
more artificial language than that to which it is now applied. But besides 
the improbability that any accident should have totally extinguished every 
trace of an oral language whilst it left its elaborate character uni^npoired, 
the very principle of the character, or ocular language*, leads to an oppo- 
site conclusion. It was, no doubt, at first, as scanty as the oral language ; 
but marks, whether imitative or symbolical, may be multiplied more readily 
than sounds, which are limited in number, whilst the others are almost un- 
limited. When once the idea occurred of combining two simple characters 
into one, the wdiole theory of the present ideographieal signs was discovered ; 
and as this system was only necessary to be known by those who wished to 
record ideas, it was probably long confined to the learned, and used perhaps 
without attaching any sounds whatever to the charaxiters, whilst the spoken 
language went on accommodating itself, as well as it could, to the exigen- 
cies uhicli the advancement of the society required. 

A superficial examination of the Chinese characters would, perhaps, in- 
duce you to reject my opinion, and adopt that which 1 have discarded ; for 
it is observable that the gradual conversion of the most simply formed cha- 
racter into a more elaborate one, is not marked by any correspondence in 
the sound, as it, probably, would have been if the written character and 
the oral language had been of tlie same date, or the former had been 
adapted to the latter. Thus the character denoting ma?i, which consists of 
two strokes resting against each other, like a pair of distended compasses, 
is pronounced / a line being drawn horizontally through this character, 
it becomes ta, great ; a litte speck added to the right side transforms it to 
keueny a dog; which, surmounted by a pair of mouths, becomes kii/iy sob- 
bing and crying. But it is to be remarked, — a point upon which I shall 
have some observations to make hereafter, — that many of the characters 
were originally imitations of the object represented, which have been ab- 
breviated and adapted to the square mode of writing affected by the Chi- 
nese, whereby signs, very dissimilar in their original figure, have ap- 
proximated to each other in shape. The characters, no doubt, underwent 
alteration from imperative necessity, of which the character man is an 
example. It seems to be the lower part of the character bod^, which very 
tolerably represents a head, a trunk, and legs. The character great y there 
is abundant reason to think, originally signified great many as the character 
fooy which is man with two horizontal lines, means eminent or worthy 
man : 

Below the good how far, but far above the great ! 

It is almost heterodoxical, however, to talk of change in this language, 
which in theory, at least, is immutable, a property to which some writers 
seem inclined to attribute the proverbial unchangeableness of the Chinese 
people. Marshman doubts whether the state of tranquillity which China 
has enjoyed for more than 3,000 years may not in some degree be owing to 

that 
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that uniformity of ideas which, through the medium of the language, has 
diffused itself throughout the immense population of China, and given a 
solidity to its internal polity ; and Morrison says, perhaps the Chinese 
written language has contributed in some degree to the unity of the Chinese 
natioijr’V ’ 

In speaking of theories concerning the language, I cannot refrain from 
alluding to a paper which appears in the Transactions of our Royal Society 
for 1686*,* entitled Some Observations and Conjectures concerning the 
Chinese Characters,” by an anonymous member of tlie Society, on account 
of the remarkable sagacity which it displays in relation to a subject respect- 
ing which Europe then possessed little or no information. The writer, who 
professes to know notliing of the language further than he could learn from 
a sight of the characters, with translations of some of the words into Latin, 
nevertheless drew remarkably sound conclusions as to its essential nature 
and properties. He conceives that the characters have names arbitrarily 
imposed, as arithmetical figures have in Europe, not pronounced as we 
pronounce words with a literal character; that the Chinese words do not 
ascend above a monosyllabic name, though the character be composed of 
many single characters, each of which has a proper sense and monosyllabic 
name, and though the meaning of each be an ingredient in the notion of the 
compounded character. All this is as exactly true as if the writer had 
studied Chinese in the nineteenth century. He goes on to say : as to the 
character itself, I find that each of them is made up of a certain number of 
strokes, lines, or marks, which are very distinct from each other in their 
shape and position ; and by reason that the.se arc single stroke.s, and, as I 
conceive, uncompounded, I think they may be called the letters, elements, 
or particles, out of which the more compounded characters are constructed 
or contexted. Two, three, four, or more of these, joined together in a 
certain order and contexture, I conceive do make syllables or primary radi- 
cal characters, each of which have a primary, single, or distinct notion, in 
signification as well as sound, which is made use of in the more compound- 
ed characters or words.” The general idea here is correct; the aberrations 
are so slight, and withal so natural, that they do not detract from the merit of 
the conjecture. The writer conceives that the original sound or pronuncia- 
tion of the characters has been lost, but that originally it was a literal^ not 
a real character, which is an accurate deduction from the natural error into 
which he fell. He remarks the custom, in writing Chinese, of comprising 
all the strokes in a square space ; and he remarks : 

The method alone of crowding together all the charactcr.s into one square, 
seems to be the great singularity by which Chinese characters differ from tho.se 
of all the rest of the world; and this, I conceive, has been the reason why all 
people, and po.ssibly even theveryChine.se themselves, have and do believe it 
to be a real and not a literal character; for if the primary language or pronun- 
ciation of the characters be lost (as I conceive it is), and the disposition, order, 
method, texture, or manner of placing the more simple in the more coni- 


* See Pfttlos. Ttaiis., vol. xvi. ji. 03. 
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pounded cliaracters be also lost, forgotten, or not understood, then the whole 
character becomes a real, not a literal character. But I conceive that it might 
be at first either a literal character, and so the whole square character was 
composed of so many distinct letters or syllables, which composed the word 
signified thereby, and so there might be a regular order of placing these letters 
in the characters^^at is, the whole square being divided into so many parts, 
there was a rule N^ich was the first, second, third, and fourth place, so that 
their being placed in those, the several letters that made up that word accord- 
ing to the sounds they had in that word, it was easy by that rule to decypher 
the character, and find the signification, as regularly as if the letters had been 
written one after another. Or, secondly, it might be a real character consist- 
ing of divers marks or letters that expressed so many simple notions, several of 
which, joined together, might make up the more compounded characters. 

Perhaps I ought not to have inflicted upon you this long quotation, more 
especially as it is adduced to sliew chiefly the ingenuity of the Avriter, not to 
illustrate the nature of the languag’c ; for it is noAv sufficiently well known 
that the Chinese characters are, according to the writer’s phrase, real, or 
ideographical ; that they were partly borroAved from imitations of natural 
objects, and partly made up of arbitrary signs and combinations, symbo- 
lical of ideas. 

I have in this letter purposely avoided vexing you with any of the 
“uncouth scrawls;” but as I intend to continue my correspondence, if it 
be agreeable to you, I cauuot promise to be equally abstemious in my next 
letter. 

Surely, my dear F., I have already said enough to excite some little 
compunction in your mind for liaving abu'?cd an invention so curious in itself 
as the Chinese character, which you arc, perhaps, not aware is employed 
by about three hundred millons of people, occupying a very large portion 
of the habitable globe. Nor is this consideration the only one which 
ought to excite the inquisitive spirit of an occidental scholar; the language, 
or rather the character, of the (dnnese contains in itself, as M. Remusat 
remarks, a fund of antiquarian lore, preserved in a more curious manner 
than could have been conceived apait from the knowledge which this curious 
language conveys. The Chinese names of foreign nations arc sometimes 
compounded in such a manner as to denote the early habits of those nations. 
But more of this anon. 

Believe me always yours, 


J. J. J. 
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mSTOllY Of THE EASTERN MONGOLS.* 

Mil. Schmidt, a merchant of St. Petersburgh, took advantage of a long 
residence at Sarepta, a Moravian colon}' in the government of Saratov, to 
obtain an exact knowledge of the language of the Kalmucks, whose moveable 
camps surrounded the establishment of the brethren. A'^^'oncurrence of for- 
tunate circumstances placed in his hands a fine collection of Kalmuck and 
Mongol books, and as the latter tongue is the elder sister of that of the Kal- 
mucks, every facility was afforded him for studying and perfectly comprehend- 
ing the works written in that dialect. Mr. Schmidt pursued this literary object 
with laudable ardour, and we arc indebted to him for several curious publica- 
tions upon the creed and civilization of the Buddhists of Central Asia. He 
has, moreover, contributed, in some degree, to the conversion of these peo- 
ple, by superintending the translations of various portions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures into the Kalmuck apd Mongol tongues. The excellent work now an- 
nounced is, indeed, a happy earnest of the harvest which will be afforded by a 
fuller examination of the literatuie of the Mongols, and that of Tibet. 

In a memoir, which appeared nine years ago, in the Mines dc VOrient^ Mr. 
Schmidt announced the existence of this original Mongol history, and his 
intention to publish a complete translation of it. He gave a few specimens of 
the work, which afforded scholars reason to believe that though his publication 
promised to be highly interesting, yet that implicit confidence ought not to be 
given to him, and Mr. Schmidt was advised to exercise every practicable vigi- 
lance of criticism, and not to rely too much on his own ability to comment 
upon the work, since an undertaking of this nature demanded an extent of 
learning which he could hardly be supposed to possess. 

In perusing Mr. Schmidt’s preface to his translation of the Mongol history, 
we are glad to find that he has renounced his prepossession as to the infallibi- 
lity of the original. “ The question now is,” he says, “ what success the 
Mongol author will have with the lovers of history. Those who expect a 
work that will fulfil every expectation, and that will wholly supersede the la- 
bours of Chinese and Persian writers upon the subject of the Mongols, will 
be disappointed. Many will perhaps be disgusted at finding facts which belong 
to, or are intimately connected with, the history of the Mongols, either 
entirely omitted or materially disfigured. In judging of an Asiatic writer, we 
must first consider the nation to which he belongs, and then ascertain whether 
he is giving the history of Jhis own countrymen, or that of another people. We 
must be able to appreciate the extent of his learning, and ascertain the manners 
of his nation, and the degree of intellectual cultivation it may have attained, 
how far the people may be influenced by their religious belief, as well as the 
views which the author and his nation take of things, and the unavoidable pre- 
judices resulting therefrom. It is only by embracing all these points of view 
at once, that we shall be enabled to obtain a correct estimate of the merit of 
an Asiatic author, and be cautious not to exact from him more than we 
ought.” 

The numerous Mongol tribes, which Ghengiz united into one great nation, 
had no written characters, and even now they do not write their own language, 
but make use of the Ouigour-Turkish. Traditions were handed down, which 
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in every succeeding generation became more and more fabulous, until the really 
historical parts of them were insensibly lost. The Mongols, however, like all 
the nomades of Asia, were very tenacious of the genealogies of their princes, 
and even attributed a divine origin to Ghengiz Khan. It was not till long after 
the death of this conqueror that the Mongols adopted the Oiiigour alphabet, 
derived from the ancient Syriac, to write their own language; but subsequently 
to their conquest of China, they shared the fate of all the barbarous people 
who preceded them, becoming Chinese themselves in two generations ; and 
instead of their peculiar tongue, they employed that of the Chinese, which 
they thought superior to their own. Undoubtedly, therefore, the most authen- 
tic of the historical documents of the Mongols are to be found in the Chinese 
rather than in the Mongol tongue. These documents are by no means lost ; 
they have been collected by Chinese authors, and form a very complete body 
of history, several copies of which have been transmitted to Europe, and one 
is now in the Royal Library at Paris. Great light is thrown upon the records 
of the Mongols by a Persian work written by order of one of the descendants 
of Ghengiz Khan, by Rashid-eddin, and collected principally from materials 
accumulated by the Mongol general, Bolod Chingsang. From these two sources, 
which are still not very accessible, all that we have hitherto known of Mongol 
history has been derived. Mr. Schmidt has opened a fresh fountain of intelli- 
gence, less pure, perhaps, but which may, nevertheless, supply many deside- 
rata, and will be more especially serviceable in extending and rectifying our 
knowledge of Buddhism, and the influence which it exercises upon the wander- 
ing tribes of middle Asia. 

The history of the Mongols, translated by Mr. Schmidt, was written in 
166^, by a petty prince of the Ordoo tribe, named Sanang-setsen. The 
author, at the conclusion of this book, states it to have been extracted from 
seven other works partly historical, but they arc more properly legends. It 
is [divided into six sections, the first containing a cosmogony, according to 
the Buddhist doctrine, besides an essay upon the birth and life of the Buddha 
Shakya-muni. The second section gives a history of Tibet from the period 
when this barbarous country, called the region of snow, received its first inhabi- 
tants to the introduction of Buddhism, A.D, 407, comprehending a period of 
720 years. The third section gives an account of the introduction of Bud- 
dhism, and its speedy diffusion throughout the country, till its extirpation by 
king Dharraa, who ascended the throne in A.D. 902. It was not until the 
period of his grandson and his successors, towards the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, that Buddhism appeared in all its original lustrd. These first three sec- 
tions do not belong to the history of the Mongols. This iqdeed only com- 
mences with the fourth, which gives the genealogy of Ghengiz Khan, with 
details of his life and conquests. It is a curious medley of extracts from 
Chinese works, and the whimsical traditions of the Mongols. The same may 
be pronounced of the history of this people after the death of Ghengiz, and 
of the dynasty of his successors in the kingdom of China, which terminated 
A,D. 1368, and which are comprised in the fifth section. The sixth compre- 
hends the period from the expulsion of the Mongols from China to A.D. 1543, 
describing the anarchy which succeeded the regular government which this 
people possessed during their continuance in China. This state of things 
ended with Dayan Khan, who united all the Mongol tribes under his rule. 
The history of the khans, the descendants of his eldest son, is the subject of 
the seventh section, which reaches to the year 1634. A notice of the lateral 
branch of the Jinongs, or descendants of the third son of Dayan Khan, to 
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the year 1576, the epoch of the re-establishment of the Buddhist religion 
amongst the Mongols, is the subject of the eighth section. The ninth 
contains the sequel of the history of the Jinongs till 1632, the commence- 
ment of the Manchoo power, which soon acquired the mastery of China 
and all Mongolia. A genealogical sketch of the Chinese emperors of the 
Ming dynasty is also given. The author of the Mongol work before us was 
of the family of these Jinongs; he was born in 1604, and he, therefore, re- 
lates, in this and the succeeding section, which comprehends the history of 
the Manchoos, transactions of which he was a witness, and in some of which 
he was an agent. 

In the history of most nations, religion appears as the principal motive, and 
as it were the soul of action ; from it, in short, civilization is derived. The 
Mongols furnish a very remarkable instance of this fact. The major part of 
this nation now follows the doctrines of Buddhism, which have exerted a most 
happy influence over them. It appears almost incredible that a people who, 
at the period of their political greatness, frequently exterminated the inhabi- 
tants of a district, in order that they might leave no enemy behind them, 
should voluntarily bow to the preempts of a religion which regards the slaughter 
of the most paltry animal as an atrocious crime. It is astonishing to behold 
a people, accustomed to destroy the cities they conquered, and to convert 
cultivated tracts into deserts for the pasture of their cattle, renouncing these 
brutal habits, and employing themselves in building temples and convents, 
delighting in useful establishments, and rivalling many others in the practice of 
religious duties. 

Buddhism has not only softened the manners and habits of the Mongols, 
but it has also exerted a very powerful influence over the opinions of the peo- 
ple. The literature of India and that of Tibet spread with this creed through- 
out their barbarous steppes ; they apply themselves with astonishing ardour to 
the translation of Buddhist works from the Sanscrit and Tibetan into their own 
tongue. Their princes, their grandees and priests, take Hindu names, and 
the family of their monarchs connects its genealogy with that of the princes 
of Hindustan. The inevitable consequence of this propensity towards Bud- 
dhism has been, that this creed has tinged with its hue the history and litera- 
ture of the Mongols. As it manifests a perfect disdain towards all human 
actions which tend not to the service of religion, its votaries look upon 
nothing as worthy of being preserved and transmitted to posterity which does 
not redound to the fame and profit of Buddhism. It is in this strain that 
Sanang-setsen has written his history of the Mongol princes, which is not a 
narrative of national deeds, but a hotch-potch of history and legends, which 
cannot be used without much circumspection. The superstition of the author 
sometimes surpasses credibility ; for instance, he relates with perfect serious- 
ness, the appearance in the air of various divine incarnations to several of the 
Mongol princes; he assures us that when the Dalai-lama, Yongdaii, proceeded 
into Mongolia, on the invitation of Altan Khan, he arrived enveloped in a 
kind of glory, and furnished with four arms and as many hands, the two ante- 
rior ones being crossed on his breast, and one of the two others holding the 
flower oodpala, and the fourth a string of crystal beads. The whole work 
of Sanang-setsen is filled with such stories. What is still more to be regretted, 
the author has sometimes sacrificed historical truth to the glory of religion, 
and in order to flatter those princes who have especially contributed to its 
propagation, he relates circumstances, the inaccuracy of which it is easy to 
demonstrate. 
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We know, for example, that, after the death of Gayuk Khan, the grandson 
of Ghengiz Khan, which happened A.D. 1248, his wife was declared regent, 
and that she ruled till 1251, when Mangii Khan was elected emperor by all 
the Mongol princes and lords, congregated in national assembly. The history 
translated by Mr. Schimdt states, on the contrary, that one of the brothers, 
named Godan, succeeded Gayuk ; whereas that prince never reigned at all. 
The predilection manifested!))’ the Mongol author towards this Godan proceeds 
solely from this cause, namely, his having induced a famous Buddhist patriarch 
to come from India, who cured him of a severe disorder, and who converted a 
great majority of the Mongols to the faith. Godan, in fact, was no more than 
a territorial prince of the family of Ghengiz; he did not even raise the stan- 
dard of revolt against the legitimate successors of his great grandfather, — a 
circumstance which could alone have furnished an excuse for the error of the 
Mongol historian on this head. 

One point in Mongol history, namely, the precise period of the separation 
of this [people from the Kalmucks, and the circumstances which led to it, we 
fully expected to see illustrated in the work of Sanang-setsen ; yet this event 
is only transiently mentioned, and is placed in the twelfth generation, or about 
400 years prior to Ghengiz Khan. The great difference existing betwixt the 
two languages, however, leads to a conclusion that this separation must have 
been <^f a much more ancient date ; but we have no means of clearing up this 
important point, and it would appear that Mr. Schmidt has not discovered 
amongst the documents at his command any fact which throws a light upon it. 

Notwithstanding the grievous imperfections of this work of Sanang-setsen, 
but a very small portion of which we have noticed, its publication, and that of 
Mr. Schmidt’s translation, constitute one of the most valuable presents which 
have been made in our time to Asiatic literature : it is the first Mongol text of 
any extent, and the first complete translation of a Mongol w'ork, hitherto 
published in Europe, which is indebted for it to the munificence of the Empe- 
ror Nicholas, who gave 10,000 roubles (upwards of ^100) towards the print- 
ing of the work.* 

♦ Abridged from the Umverael of Paris. 


LINES 

WRITI'KN IN A lady’s ALBUM. 

ft Warts were like this book, and pens cOuld tr.ace 
Our kind monitions in the surest place. 

How precious would such living Albums be, ' 
Where all could write what only one would see ! 
No mean desire in others’ eyes to shine, — 

Sincerity would prompt each faithful line ; 

Nor could caprice expunge the record there. 

Should it perchance some darling fault declare. 
Grateful would then be generous Friendship’s part. 
To write at once its lessons on the heart. 
Assured,— whate’er return it thence might find,— 
’Twould leave a lasting legacy behind. 
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PHRENOLOGY OF THE HINDOOS. 

The science of phrenology, which was thought to Iiave received its 
death-blow at the rude hand of Mr. Jeffrey, is, however, not only alive, 
but vigorous. Cautious of committing ourselves, either as defenders or 
assailants of this new doctrine, which mightily simplifies the process of de- 
ducing character, individual or natural, we wish to speak of it in the same 
prudent manner in which Longinus adverted to the new opinions propagated 
by St. Paul ; that is, with respect, guarded by doubts as to the soundness 
of its principles, which time and discussion will confirm or remove. 

Meanwhile, the following combined analysis of two publications, an 
Essay on the Phrenology of the Hindoos and Negroes, by Mr. James 
Montgomery, the poet, and Strictures thereon by Dr. Cordon Thompson, of 
Sheffield, which appears in the last number of the Phrenological Joifjial, 
may be read by cither party, believers or sceptics, with advantage, -for it 
will prove a treat to both. ^ 

“ On the 7th February 1827, Mr. Montgomery, who is well known as a 
poet, read the essay in our title before the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Sheffield j but afterwards locking it up in his bureau, and it was forgotten by 
the public. In 1829, however, Dr. Spurzheim had commenced a course of lec- 
tures on phrenology in Sheffield; and ‘whilst yet on the very threshold of his 
subject, before his introductory details were well completed, the essay in ques- 
tion was put forth through the medium of a newspaper, and some copies were 
also struck off on separate sheets for private distribution.’ Dr. Thompson 
says, ‘ As one who had actively interested himself in promoting the presence 
of Dr. S. at Sheffield, and one, too, who had personally solicited subscriptions 
for his course, he could not view with indifference the publication of an essay, 
which, both in his own estimation and in that of others, directly tended to throw 
discredit and obloquy on phrenology, and that even at thq very time its cele- 
brated founder was endeavouring to obtain from the Jnibl^'a candid and 
impartial hearing.’ In consequence. Dr. Thompson published an answer tp it, 
under the title of ‘ Strictures,’ which we proceed to notice; and to do his 
opponent complete justice, he has printed his essay prefixed to tliis refu- 
tation. . . 

“ One of the boldest conceptions in Mr. M.’s treatise is its igcipient de- 
claration, that * neither attack nor vindication of t\rM fanciful siptemy which 
professes to distinguish natural propensities, moral sentiment, and intellec- 
tual faculties, by the multiform organization of the brain modifying the ex- 
ternal shape of the cranium, is intended in these remarks on two particular 
nations.’ Intentions admit, no doubt, of many constructions, but wc are 
apt to judge them as indicated by acts; and notwithstanding farther coqueting, 
to the effect, for example, that while phrenological facts ‘ are too few to 
decide its legitimacy, there are far too many of plausible bearing to allow it 
to be laughed out of credit, except by the 2)rcjudiced and supcrficialy with 
whom it would be no credit to be otherwise treated.’ Be it known to our 
readers, in plain English, that Mr, M.’s pamphlet is as hostile an attack on 
phrenology, and as prejudiced and superficial a one to boot, as has yet issued 
from the antiphrenological press. Although Mr. M. declares in his first para- 
graph, that the object of his essay is to shew that phrenology, as he expresses 
AsiaiJour, N.S. No. 1. Vol. 1. ^ 
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it, * involves no fatality in its issues,* the sequel of his pamphlet has not the 
slightest connexion with this object, but with another object, which he does 
not announce. As if, however, it were identical with the object he does 
announce, he says, * I shall confine my illustration, both of the possibility 
and the certainty of a counteraction by moral and political agency^ which 
shall almost entirely overcome the original disposition of whole tribes of the 
family of man, according to the phrenological tests, to two people — the Hin- 
doos and the negroes.’ But we must gather Mr. M.’s object, as we do his 
intentions, from what he does, rather than from what he announces and 
professes. 

“ It seems then, according to Mr. M., that Dr. Murray Paterson mistook 
the Hindoos, when he averred that they were mild and passive. 

* Dr. Paterson’s conclusions (says Mr. M.) are drawn from the actual exa- 
mination of three thousand heads of every tribe and province, and from the 
careful study of many native crania, which he took the precaution of mea- 
suring to prevent mistakes. The result of the whole is, that the average size 
of the Hindoo head does not exceed that of a European of fifteen, conse- 
quently the mental energies and capacities are proportionate. He thence 
explains the weakness of the Hindoo character, taken as a nation^ and their 
.subjugation to a few thousand Europeans, as well as their stationary state of 
civilization. They were very remarkable as observers, which he found to be 
formly connected with a large development of Individuality. The mildness 
and passive softness which characterizes them, he found to arise from a 
deficient Combativeness and Destructiveness, and their cunning from a large 
development of Secretiveness.” 

“ Mr. Montgomery demurs, as he calls it, only to the ascription to the Hin- 
doos of mild and passive softness^ 

* Because, in reference to the nearest and dearest relationship of life, I 
shall shew hereafter, that in too many instances they are more desperately and 
deliberately cruel than any animal on earth {except men under the influence of 
fanatic superstition) has the power to be.* 

“ We beg the reader to keep in mind the above important parenthetical 
exception, and likewise the following admissions : ‘ The fiict is granted that 
the Hindoos generally are distinguished by deplorable mental and bodily im- 
becility.’ Then follows Mr. M.’s fundamental argument, first advanced in 
the form of a query, * But are they not the descendants of ancestors not less 
conspicuous, on the other hand, for both intellectual and mental (probably 
means moral) power, whatever might have been tlieir stature, or the size of 
their heads?’ The author then goes on to state, that learning ‘ w jariW’ to 
have flourished in India before it was cultivated in Egypt ; ‘ and some have 
assumed^ that it was from beyond the Indus that knowledge came to the Nile, 
The modern Hindoos, according to Mr. M., * in their unutterable degradation* 
preserve the stupendous monuments of their ancestors, with their pure and 
classic sacred books. The caves of Elora are then described as the acme of 
the sublime and beautiful, all indicating * men of mighty bone and mighty 
intellect* to have been the ancestors of the present 'puny Hindoos* who 
* have been degraded to become the most debased of human beings* by suc- 
cesive conquests, first by Bacchus, and then by Sesostris ; next, Alexander’s 
pame, whose invasion miscarried, is introduced among the debasers of India ; 
then {tre detailed with sufficient historical truth, the Tartarian, the Mahome- 
dan, and European conquests; all, be it observed, conquests over a weak 
race, who, although very strong against Alexander, * sunk lower and lower 
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at every revolution into the apathy and imbecility which the hopelessness of 
slavery brings, and which are the characteristics of the Hindoos at this day.* 
Nevertheless, successively conquered and debased as the Hindoos are, Mr.M. 
thinks that the spirit and prowess of their ancestors yet dwells in them, and 
causes constant alarm in Leadenhall Street; in proof of which, he urges the 
excellence of the sepoy soldiers, and quotes speeches made at public meetings 
in London, to prove the sepoys as brave and good troops as were ever seen 
by either Sir William Rumbold or Col. Fitzclarence. 

“ Again, Mr. M. suggests, that the tenderness of the Hindoos to animal 
life should be called piety rather than humanity, the Hindoos having * three 
hundred and thirty millions of gods, a great proportion of which are animals.* 
What an unsuspected field for the zoologist ! They sacrifice whole hecatombs 
of oxen, nevertheless, to appease their gods; nay, they are prodigal of human 
blood for the same purpose, and that is generally shed by its own kindred. 
Parricide, infanticide, and suicide, arc perpetrated in the name of religion, to 
appease blood-thirsty deities ; which deities must of course, according to Mr. 
M., be a type of their own worshippers, who are their makers. Here, follows 
a catalogue of the atrocities of Juggernaut, and all the other too notorious 
modes of self-immolation known to Hindoo fanaticism. 

“ It will be observed, that Mr. M. makes no objection to the Hindoo 
organology, as stated by the phrenologists. On the contrary, he founds on 
its correctness ; his argument being, that the manifestations of character do 
not suit that organology, and therefore phrenology is fanciful. For example, 
he assumes the large philoprogenitive organ of Hindoo women, and argues 
against phrenology, because Hindoo females (that is, all Hindoo women) 
murder their female infants; yet Mr. M. bears testimony, that they were most 
grateful to Col. Walker, who put them in the way of saving them ! Mr. M. 
then discovers that the phrenologists themselves have observed that the 
Gentoo laws arc most conspicuous for the manifestation of veneration, yet 
Dr. Paterson does not find the organ very conspicuous. Mr. M. admits the 
manifestations, and e.v concerns the development in the Hindoos of Secretive., 
ness, the faculty of cunning and falsehood ; but, with utter contempt of 
relevancy, adds, ‘ Now. will any man in his right mind asserj:, that, because 
the modern Hindoos may be all liars, their progenitors therefore wei*e alwaya 
such, and their posterity will always be the same? Was truth never told in, 
India?’ and so forth. 

“ We have given a summary of Mr. M.’s treatise, in so far as the Hindoos 
arc concerned, with as little comment as our feelings, as we read so pretending, 
and yet so defective a production, would permit ; preferring to reserve his 
retribution to his own proper and most faithful expurgator, Dr. Corden 
Thompson. After some pretty smart remarks upon the |)oct’s no attack but 
yet attack on phrenology, Dr. T. proceeds, in one sentence, to demolish the 
glaring petitio principii, tiiat the Hindoos had ancestors who did great things 
with no belter heads than the existing race. 

‘ The fact is granted (says Mr. Montgomery) that the Hindoos generally 
are distinguished by deplorable mental and bodily imbecility ; but, he proceeds, 
* are they not the descendants of ancestors not less conspicuous, on the other 
hand, both for intellectual and mental power, whatever may have been their 
stature, or the size of their heads?' Now, observe the singular defect of this 
reasoning. If the writer wished to insinuate that, when applied to the Hin- 
doos, the principles of phrenology do not explain \he\v past and present state, 
he ought to have shown that the heads of modern Hindoos are of the same 
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size and shape, their tem^ieraments, too, the same as those of their ancestors. 
No phrenologist can for a moment admit, without some direct or ocular proof, 
some irrefragable demonstration, that nations distinguished by their intellectual 
powers, and others remarkable for their ‘ unutterable degradation,’ and ‘ de- 
plorable mental imbecility,* have the same development of the anterior lobes 
(or total) of the brain. To affirm, then, that the present Hindoos are des- 
cended from ancestors renowned for acumen and dexterity, whatever the size 
of their heads y is a iwqxq petitio jirincipii — a simple begging of the question — 
an asumplion of that which ought to be demonstrated in the very first 
instance.’ 

“ Dr. T. required to go no farther. This one sentence annihilates Mr. M.’s 
total argument. But Dr. T. proceeds, and supposing, but not admitting, the 
Hindoos to have degenerated, answers Mr. M.’s theory, that the actual de- 
gradation of the present race results from moral and political causes, the brain 
remaining as before, by asking if the brain is exempted, when every thing else 
about the Hindoo has degenerated ? Does not the brain belong to the body ; 
is it not in toio the admitted organ of the mind, and does not the brain 
degenerate ? He appeals to our hospitals and lunatic asylums, and to the 
degeneration of offspring. He desiderates, moreover, even the shadow of 
proof for the allegation that the present race of Hindoos are tlie descendants 
of the aboriginal inhabitants, which are said so much to have excelled them. 

* But, setting this point altogether aside, it is an indisputable fact, that the 
brain may and does degenerate, as well as any other part of the frame. It 
would be strange, indeed, if this were not the case.’ 

We think it right to aid Dr. T. by the help of Bishop Heber, who has 
greatly reduced the bulk of the fables about the glories of a remote and 
unrecorded antiquity of India. Neither Elephanta nor Elora arc works 
beyond the achievement of a very ordinary pains-taking, and above all, patient 
peo[)le; and there is scarcely a Hindoo palace or temple of grandeur or beauty, 
which is not a copy, within some centuries, from the Musulman conqueror, 
who has a much superior head to the Hindoo. 

“ In farther answer to Mr. M.’s ‘fanciful* theory, that the degradation of 
the Hindoos has arisen from the premeditated suj)pression of their intellectual 
energies by their past and present governors. Dr. T. says : ‘ Had the essayist 
been acquainted with the natural laws of organized beings — had he understood 
any thing of physiology, or even the common fundamental principles of the 
science which he labours to overthrow — he would certainly have been less 
dogmatical on the occasion. The Hindoos arc mentally imbecile. Now, 
according to the doctrines of phrenology, this may depend on a lymphatic 
constitution, a defective cerebri organization, or on both causes operating at 
once. The skulls of these people, which are met with in European collections, 
are remarkable for their smallness ; and we fearlessly maintain that, if such 
be common to the nation at large, the majority of the individuals will not fail 
to betray great weakness of mind. The organs may be improved or de- 
teriorated by various causes ; but, in all cases, a correspondence betwixt the 
mental dispositions and cerebral development will most indubitably be ob- 
served.’ 

“ ‘ The author seems to have forgotten that vtind is dependent on brain for 
its manifestation j that, in proportion as the state of the latter is perfect, the 
former will be more active and 'powerful. He confesses the Indian to be de- 
generated in body, yet speaks as if cerebral organization had nothing to do 
with that bodyy and did not, with its other parts, suffer change.’ 
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** Dr. T, reminds Mr. M. that Alexander was not repulsed by Hindoo 
prowess, but failed in consequence of the refusal of his troops to march 
farther, on account of the rainy season. Herodotus, a hundred years before, 
had described the Hindoos much as we now find them ; and Megasthenes, 
whom Seleucus sent as his ambassador to the court of Palebothra, agrees with 
Herodotus ; while Arrian, the historian of Alexander’s expedition, corrobo- 
rates the other two, and adds, that the Hindoos were then of slender and 
delicate make. 

“ The division into castes, which is of very remote antiquity, Dr. T. shews 
is insufficient for Mr. M.’s purpose. Oppression too, existed long prior to 
the period when Mr. M. states that it began. In this difficulty Dr, T. 
refers Mr. M. once more ‘ to the brains* of the Hindoos — to their ‘ inveterate 
organization^ as ‘ he, Mr. M., is pleased to style it ; and we would ask, is 
not the poet himself an example of the futility of attempts to repress existing 
mental energy.’ Dr. T. very properly dismisses this gratuitous entanglement 
of the ancient with the modern Hindoos, — of the brains we see with the 
brains we do not see — and takes the Hindoos as they are, in other words 
compares their actual mental disposition with their actual celebral develop- 
ment, both generally and specially. Dr. T. very properly ridicules the notion 
of the Hindoo sepoy being of e(jnal efficiency with the European soldier, as 
notoriously untrue j and shows, that the fighting caste of the Hindoos, and 
that caste alone, is capable of being brought to act bravely under the larger 
and better modified brains of British officers, and encouraged by British 
troops ; and that not only the Musselman, but even the Burmese, is superior 
to the Hindoo, both in energy and development of brain. Indeed, were it 
not so, how could a handful of Europeans have subjugated India? The 
Gentoo laws are on principle imvvarlike, and atlvise the trial of every thing, 
even artifice, before having recourse to arms; and all their historians are 
agreed, that the mildness and passivencss of the Hindoos has produced their 
repeated subjugations by invading foreigners, all of them known to be better 
cerebrally endowed than themselves. 

“ * The general expression of the countenance,’ says Mr. Ward, the pious 
missionary, ‘ retninds you, that the Hindoos are mild and Icindf and rather 
disposed to melancholy and effeminate pleasures.’ Now, it is a positive fact, 
that this description precisely agrees with their cerebral organization. Mr. 
Montgomery may dream away his hours as long as he pleases, in speculations 
on ancient Hindoo, heads; we have here facts^ and they are sufficient for our 
homely minds. The Hindoo is notoriously effeminate, Amativeness is large ; 
he is peaceable, Combativencss is defective; he is timid, Cautiousness is large; 
he is cunning, Secrctiveness is full ; he is melafichol}’’, Hope is deficient.’ 

“ Dr. T. then proceeds to the alleged Hindoo cruelty, and shows it un- 
answerably to proceed, when it occurs, which relatively it rarely does, not 
from natural bloodthirstiness, but, as admitted by Mr. M., from superstition 
alone. Into whatever work we look, whatever visitor or resident in India 
we interrogate, there is but one concurring opinion, that the Hindoos are 
mild and sparing of life.* Dr. T. quotes a passage in the Gentoo laws, which 
is humane and sparing to absolute weakness. But it docs not require phre- 
nology to tell us that intense religious excitement, acting on an acknowledged 

* *' This Is the general character of the race, vhlch, every one knows, in all races, admits of indi- 
vidual exceptions. These will amply account for the cruelties of the dccolts, and other robbers among 
the Hindoos; the race, besides, are indifferent to the suffering of others. This arises from a moderate 
Benevoience. It is known that they make no sacrifices to Benevolence ; and for fear of pollution , 
besides, will allow a person of another caste to die at their door unassisted." 
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weak intellect, will overcome natural mildness, and produce bloodshed and 
cruelty. Viewing the Hindoos only in their superstitions, Mr. M. keeps back 
the notorious fact of their passive mildness (for passive merely it is) in every 
other relation, and takes for granted, that their sacrifices, proceeding from 
superstitious fear and wonder, are manifestations of delight in blood ! Self.. 
immolation and «e^-torture are their most ordinary sacrifices. It will not be 
said that the suicide delights in his own destruction, or that the sanguinary 
butcher themselves. No, says Dr. T., ‘ they butcher each other,* Now, the 
Hindoos do not butcher each other in their religious rites nearly so much as 
they immolate themselves ; — an act which, it has been established by phre- 
nology, proceeds from large Caution acting morbidly, and deficient Hope, the 
known development of the Hindoos. 

“ There is an admirable passage at page 45, and several following, which 
we greatly regret we cannot extract entire, as they furnish a specimen of 
Dr. T.’s satisfactory reasoning. He argues, in substance, that all the instances 
of infanticide, suicide, &c. alluded to by Mr. Montgomery, are results of 
superstitious terror, and no proof of a cruel disposition. He quotes Mr. M.’s 
own words, ‘ That these suicides can no more be deemed voluntary than the 
acts of lunatics, sleep-walkers, or of any person under the influence of tem- 
porary derangement it is under an irrational impulse that they are com- 
mitted; and he compliments Mr. M. on thus speaking truth ‘point blank, 
unawares,* and advancing the very position, in other terms, for which Dr. T. 
contends. Sixteen females drowned themselves in * a social fit of fanaticism * 
in the Ganges, and the act was applauded by thousands of spectators, as 
fuUy convinced as the poor deluded suicides themselves, that they went forth- 
with to heaven. The crowd to witness that deplorable exhibition showed it 
was not of every day oecurrcnce; and Dr. T. shews that, including all these 
instances of fanatical self-destruction, suicide, in India, is in the proportion 
of 1 to 4,000 ; while, in Paris, it is 1 to 3,000, annually ; suicide in France 
being abhorred; while, in India, it is meritorious, when religiously perpe- 
trated. He dwells upon the gratitude of Hindoo mothers to Col.Walker, for 
preventing infanticide. This is stated by Mr. M. himself, and is an answer by 
himself to a thrust at phrenology, founded on the doctrine that infanticide 
mothers have small Philoprogenitiveness ; while, in the Hindoo, it is large. 
He instances Abraham*s attempted sacrifice of Isaac, and the courted martyr- 
dom of the early Christians, as proofs that infanticide and virtual self-destruc- 
tion can proceed fiom other motives than ferocity. 

“ Dr. T. shows that Mr. M. never alleges that wanton cruelty and bloodshed 
is common, or of every day occurrence with the Hindoos. It is always with 
a view to some sujiposcd high end, and under the influence of a goading 
superstition. He adds, too, that the Hindoo development is not without 
Destructiveness; on the contrary, exhibits enough of it to minister to the 
commands of superstition, but not enough to give gratuitous ferocity, or a 
thirst of blood. 

“ Mr. M. fiistens upon an evident mistake of Dr. Paterson’s, namely, that 
although Veneration was very large in one of his palinqiiin bearers, who was 
ever at his devotion, it is generally, iu the Hindoos, moderate; and adds 
thereto a blunder of his own, that Veneration is the organ of faith and cre- 
dulity. Now the Hindoos are crediilous, like all men whose wonder is too 
much for their reflection, and veneration has nothing to do with this feeling. 
But the Hindoos manifest veneration strongly, in their submission to, and 
reverence of, their conquerors, and their devotion to their gods ; and all the 
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skulls which we have seen have the organ in full, if not in largo endowment. 
Moreover, as ^r. T. observes, an average Venoration may be Stirred up by 
fear and wonder, to play its full part in a superstitious combination. After 
all, it must not be lost sight of, that the deluded devotees in India, who lay 
themselves under the wheels of Juggernaut, or suspend themselves by hooks 
run through their flesh, form a very small part of a population of 100,000,000. 

“ We are inclined, here, to add to Dr. T.’s observations, that Dr. M. Pater- 
son, who manipulated Hindoo heads from Cashmere to Cape Comorin, and 
from the Indus to Arracan, declares that he found great ditterences among the 
inhabitants of different regions of that vast continent ; but always found the 
brain the best organized in those provinces which have been longest subjected 
to the Tartar and Mahomedan. Hindostan Proper is in this situation, and the 
men are a very superior race to the Bengalee, in point of cerebral organization 
and corresponding manifestations. This is corroborated by Bishop Ileber ; 
who, although not a phrenologist, yet observed aspect and manifestations, 
and states, that the two races of inhabitants are scarcely the same human 
beings. We wish Dr. Paterson had obtained and distinguished skulls from the 
different parts of India. This is yet a desideratum, which, we hope, measures 
will be taken to sup|)ly. The skulls of the Mahrattas must indicate Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness, from their desolating and cruel invasions; and the 
Jats, who repulsed Ijord Lake, and lately defended Bhnrtpore so desperately 
as to induce the crowds in Delhi to ci-y that the power of Sahib Company was 
coming to an end, and who are declared by Bishop Heber to be another race, 
for energy, activity, enterprise, and bravery, from the Bengalee and Coro- 
mandel Hindoos, will, we doubt not, when phrenologically examined, afford 
another confirmation of the science. 

“ We had the singular narrative from a lady, lately from Delhi, she having 
had it from an ofliccr who witnessed the fact, that a Jat warrior appeared on 
the walls of Bhurtpore during the storm, very conspicuous for his dress and 
resolute demeanour. A mine which had been previously driven, sprung under 
his feet, as the storming party advanced. His figure was seen distinctly project- 
ed some height in the air, and again precipitated into the ditch. To the asto- 
nishment of the spectators, the hero rose again, rushed up the steep, entered 
the breach with the King’s 14th regiment, cheered by the applauding soldiers, 
who cried out to save him by all means. But he would not be saved ; he 
turned upon the Europeans, and fought in the midst of them till he fell ! We 
are not aware that there is an incident in the history of war to match this. 
Arnold de Winkclried made a path for his Swiss companions into the middle 
of the Austrian men at arms, by making fast four or five lances in his own 
bosom ; but there was, about this hero of Bhurtpore, a power, as well as 
patriotic devotion, almost superhuman. What would not the Phrenological 
Society give for his skull, and that of Arnold de Winkelried ! 

“ We would guard our readers from the supposition that phrenologists un- 
qualifiedly pin their faith to Dr. M. Paterson’s phrenology of India. All the 
specimens he sent to Edinburgh completely bear him out, bating his under esti- 
mate of veneration. They seem all to be Bengalee, and the organization of 
the other provinces of India must be, as yet, taken on Dr. M. Paterson’s own 
observation ; given, too, at a time when phrenology was much less advanced 
than it is now. Bishop Heber distinctly says, that the inhabitants of different 
parts of India differ from each other in their aspect and qualities much more 
than the French do from the English, or the English from the Turks. 
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CINGALESE POETRY AND DEMONOLOGY. 

The autochthones of Ceylon, we may implicitly confide in the tradi- 
tions of the natives, wore devils. The island was a perfect pandemonium. 
There being no obits in a diabolical community, the population multiplied 
with portentous rapidity (thirty thousand arc said to have been born of the 
same mother on the same day), till there was scarcely a square inch on the 
surface of the land uncovered by a devil’s shadow — if devils, indeed, have 
shadows. Like Milton’s spirits, they were — 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallonibrosa, where the Etrurian shades, 

High over-arched, embower. 

When the immaculate Buddha visited Ceylon, he found the devils so thick 
that he could not find space enough between them to imprint his holy foot- 
maik, and was obliged to mow a few of them down. Though fierce as 
well as numerous, they were no match, however, for human invaders, from 
the neighbouring continent, who gradually expelled them from the island, 
excepting one pertinacious demon, who, with dogged obstinacy, held pos- 
.sesscssion of a forest for centuries. He had not disajipeared even in the 
time of Knox, who, though it was not his good or ill fortune to see him, 
positively, as he tells us, heard him roar. 

This absurd tradition has infected the superstitions and even the literature 
of the Cingalese, which would have alforded delectable reading to our 
James I. The devils, in fact, still retain the virtual sovereignty of Ceylon, 
at least a despotic power over the vulgar Cingalese, whose creed is crowded 
with demons in more fantastic shapes than ever peopled the fancy of a 
moody Englishman in the month of November. They rare worshipped, 
because they arc objects of fear. There is no disease incident to the 
human frame which is not the work of a demon ; and the poor patient of 
Ceylon is called upon to pay not only a physician, or devil’s priest, but the 
devil himself, who must be mollified by sacrifices, such as blood and boiled 
rice kneaded together, by those who wisli to recover their lost health. 

The reader may be amused, perhaps, by a few portraits of Ceylon 
devils, as they arc depicted, from the life, in Cingalese writings and effigies. 

1. The devil Oddy, a very fierce and cruel devil, who has the power of 
traiTsforming himself into three diiTerent shapes, is thus described: his dress 
is formed of twenty-eight cobra-capellas, which are twisting in graceful 
coils round his body. His eyes arc blue ; his bod) is of a gold colour ; 
his face is dreadful ; his mouth is vast, with a siiake betwixt his teeth. His 
head-dress is composed of twenty heads of cobra-capellas. He is mounted 
on a horse, and holds a pot of fire. 

2. The great black devil, who is a foreign demon, is made of mud, 
with a cap on his head, four hands holding two swords, a shield, and a 
pointed iron. Four buffaloes surround him, and on his head, breast, and 
belly, are sixteen heads of tigers. A cobra-capella twines round his waist, 
and anotfier tops his crown. 
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3. The devil of the victim, who haunts the sea and places where there 
is plenty of water, has a long black face, like that of a man rubbed with 
oil and blood. His teeth project beyond the lips; his chin glistens; it is 
as long as a rock. He always rides on a cat. 

4. The devil called Maraka has a blue body, with a broad face the 
colour of a parrot; two cobra-capellas are curled on the forehead, both 
sides of which are red. His head is decorated with cobra-capellas and 
three devil's images. He holds the hoods of two cobra-capellas in each 
hand. He carries an iron rod, and makes a furious deafening noise, being 
always intoxicated with fermented liquor. 

5. The devil of death is very terrific. He has three eyes, one placed 
vertically in a line with the nose. His mouth extends from ear to car, and 
is furnished with grinning teeth sharp as glass, and two monstrous^ tusks. 
He has four hands, in one of which he holds the dart of death. His body 
is rubbed with red sandal ; and he wears a kind of breastplate, which is an 
appalling Medusa-like face. 

A multitude of other distinguished devils are equal objects of adoration, 
or of precaution, such as the great grave-yard devil, who has the head of a 
wolf, can grasp an elephant with his hand, and stands on a rock eating 
men’s flesh ; the black female devil, who dwells under the rocks and stones 
of the Black Sea ; the sanguinary or blood-thirsty devil, who sports in pools 
of blood, and is approached by making incisions in the body of the 
votary, &c. 

The customary offerings to these beings consist of flowers, sweetmeats, 
sugar, meat, fried fish, boiled rice coloured or kneaded with blood, odori- 
ferous woods, mustard, cow-butter, pan-cakes, betel-leaf, &c. They are 
presented to the devils with dancing and reverences ; the devil-priest is 
called capooa, whence the dcmonolatry of Ceylon is termed capooism. 

For the aforegoing portraits we are indebted to a recent publication, by 
the Oriental Translation Fund, of two poems* rendered into English from 
the vernacular language of Ceylon, by Mr. John Callaway, late a missionary 
in that island. The translation furnishes us, therefore, with a specimen of 
the poetry as well as of the superstitions of the Cingalese. 

The Yakkmi Nattanawa was translated (says Mr. Callaway) by way of ascer- 
taining the sentiments and usages of the Cingalese in their system of de- 
monology, and is submitted to the public in order to promote correct views on 
the subject and to stimulate to missionary exertion. 

Great attention has been bestowed on the mysteries and other representa- 
tions of the middle ages, and romances illustrative of the period of chivalry 
are among the most popular of the day, though relating to principles no longer 
tenable and customs long since obsolete. An attempt, therefore, to unfold 
usages of the most extensive influence and pernicious tendency, which by mul- 
titudes of our fellow-men are still followed with avidity, will be viewed with 

• Yakkun Nattannawd, a Cingalese poem, descriptive of the Ceylon system of Demonology ; to which 
is appended, the Practices of a Capua or devil-priest, as described by a Budhist : and KOlan Nattan- 
nawdt a Cingalese poem, descriptive of the characters assumed by natives of Ceylon in a masquerade. 
1829. 
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equal interest and candour by all who have at heart the Illumination of the 
world, and may contribute to the downfall of heathenism, which, according 
to past example and the voice of prophecy, is destined, when prostrate, to lie 
in ruins for ever. 

The translator has here assigned the only reason which can justify the 
waste of paper and print upon such pure trash as these Cingalese poems. 
From first to last they consist of a nauseous collection of disgusting images, 
without one redeeming quality — not a single glittering particle appears 
amidst heaps of rubbish. We will not disgust the reader by presenting him 
with many specimens. The first, perhaps the least offensive we can select, 
is an invocation of the black devil : 

There is no other god besides thee in the midst of the sixteen hundred 
queens. Thou seizest men, and causest them to be sick by placing them in 
solitude. We have accordingly prepared sweetmeats,* and offered them to thee 
without any mistake. 0 thou Great Black God, preserve the sick person by 
cheering him ! 

In the place of water, and the burying-place, having prepared and garnished 
them by tying five sorts of clusters, and five sorts of flowers, and made five 
standings, and placed upon them four meat-offerings of five tastes, make the 
offering to the Black Devil with due consideration. 

Make four seats in the four corners. In the middle bed, offer beetle-leaves 
—make the undressed offerings burn and smell with charcoal, and describe the 
five persons severally. 

He received permission from sixteen hundred queens ; he has a black turban 
on his head ; he has four arms ; a sword in one hand, and a shield on the 
other. A mask was fastened to his head in order to make sixteen faces, like 
those of a tiger and deer. 

Having held a great elephant with his two hands and head, he sucked its 
blood with his mouth, and covered the whole body with the entrails. He is 
dressed in black habiliments, having a picture of the black devil for a vestment, 
and rides on a bullock. 

His whole body is black, and he rides on a black bullock. The breast also 
is black, and a demon is in it. In his left-hand is a pool of blood and white 
food. May the sickness caused by the Black prince be taken away this day ! 

He is dressed with golden chains; he looks always upon this world, observ- 
iug the manners. He loves the smell of the flowers. Thou Black Devil, see 
the light of the candle this night ! 

Thou continually livest in the temple Maya. Thy power exists from a thou- 
sand periods. Now hear my supplications ! 0 thou Black Devil, come out 

from the said temple Maya. 

Thou livest continually in the streams and in drains; thou dearly lovest 
white and clean things. Thou livest in every place by observing. Come thou 
Black Devil out of the lake called Rellipatan. 

Thou hast taken a false form. If he take the bow into his hand, he will 
shoot and kill. He will also drive away and chastise the devils, — The sickness 
caused by the good and Black Prince he will take away. 

Thou didst come in that day like a royal messenger, and pretend to sove- 
reignty. Thou didst spring in that day from the rock in the foul water, through 
the power and by the authority of the White Prince. 

We add an extract from the poem on the practices of a Capua,” dcs- 
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cribed by a Buddhist, which, says the translator, affords a f^ratlfying dis- 
play of zeal on the part of a heathen against demon-worship, and in a 
striking manner exposes the impositions of a class of men of boundless in- 
fluence/’ 

All the people of the three worlds (whom God and Budha preserve !) I will honour. 
And after them, I will honour enemies, teachers, and superiors, and father and 
mother. 

I will describe useless, unauthorized devil-worship, according to my ability; 

May my faculties be preserved, that I may commit no error ! 

I will always honour God in holiness, 

I will honour Budha, who confers good fortune on all the people of the woild. 

I cannot relate minutely, but I will relate what I know. 

May the highest God, by his blessing, keep me from error! 

Ignorant of Budha’s doctrines, and teachers, they follow thievish devils. 

They offer sandal-wood, fragrance, camphor, raisins, all-smeiiing flowers, and betel ; 
Tliey bow, offer, and dance, according to thirty-one rules. 

Omitting nothing, they set up ornaments, and act as if it were an ordinance. 

Young girls, and young men, when they get fever, or head-ache. 

Goto the dancer and inquire what occasioned the sickness; 

Then the dancer, counting ten fingers, shakes his head, and looks fierce ; 

[Saying,] Though it be a misfortune, I will effect a recovery with one thread. 
[^Applicant.^\ I will truly speak. Hear me, my uncle. 

Though we inhabit our house, it is haunted by a great many ghosts ; 

We know not if this be a misfortune, or an infliction of devils ; 

But if you visit the sick person, then she will recover. 

[Capua.] I never defrauded, because I never wanted in my life. 

You may incant, and prepare medicine, and yet kill the sick person, 

I will make her a little better, if you attend to what I say. 

Tuesday morning is an unpropitious time ; I will come in the evening without fall. 
[Applicant.] Now is the time— now is the opportunity to come. I have left work in 
the field ; 

I came, though I have been four months working exposed to the sun. 

Yesterday, the sick person said, I will go if I creep along — 

I entreat you to accompany me. If not, I cannot escape. 

The dancer comes to the sick man’s house, and sits on the higli scat ; 

He peeps into the room like a monkey, and looks up and down ; 

And says, I will endeavour to restore her to health. The dancer takes a thread. 

And whispering and menacing, lies seven knots in it, and, after rubbing it with 
saffron, ties it on the sick person’s head. 

You may come [he says], and tell me whether or not she is better. 

The men afterwards go to the dancer, and report that she is now very ill. 

Since she is not better [says the Capua], it is evidently a great devil’s sickness ; 

And it cannot be cured without performing the devil’s dance. 

The Kolftn Naila?maicd is a poem on masks and masquerades, which 
are important concerns in (.Vylon. There are sixteen different performances 
of the masquerade kind: a regular masquerade begins with the night and 
ends with the dawn. The reader, after the preceding specimens, will be 
satisfied with the translator’s account of this poem : It affords no very 
exalted ideas of heathen taste ; while the frequent introduction of malig- 
nant fiends shows how familiar must be the minds of the people, even in 
their recreations, with images of the most terrific order.” 
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JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF THE MAIIRATTAS.* 

All endeavours to discover the existence or remains of a regular Mahrattn 
system of justice in the southern division of the Mahratta country have 
hitherto failed, and the following remarks on the subject are necessarily mere 
inferences drawn from the general conduct and proceedings of the officers of 
the late Government, the impression made thereby on the minds of its subjects, 
and the sense and feeling of the people as to right and wrong. 

The few remains of law and justice that have survived the different revolu- 
tions by which this country has been convulsed for the last three centuries 
are evidently relics of the ancient Hindoo institutions. The Mahomedan 
kings of Beejapore do not seem to have interfered much with the administra- 
tion of justice beyond the seat of government. Their laws and regulations, 
founded on the Koran, chiefly referred to their own caste, and they were 
satisfied with deriving a high revenue without meddling with the religion of 
their Hindoo subjects, except when inflamed by wine, or fits of holy zeal, 
to make converts with the sword of the prophet. 

The military genius of the Mahrattas could never have been favourable to 
a system of justice ; and since Hyder invaded the Dooab, about fifty-five 
years ago, the peace of the country has been disturbed by so many wars, 
inroads, and rebellions, that even under a more regular government it would 
have been vain to expect the observance of civil regulations. The wars of 
Hyder and Tippoo ; the incursions of Dhoondia and other freebooters ; the 
treachery and rebellion of local officers ; the dissensions among the Peishwa’s 
nobility, and the disaffection of his most powerful nobles; the independence 
of jagheerdars ; and the rapacity of slrsoobadars, marnlutdars, and inferior 
officers, were evils which, for so long a continuance, would have shaken the 
foundation of the most substantial system, had such a system been organized 
duHng any period of the Mahratta empire. The only institution that has 
survived disturbances is the Hindoo punchayet, which has lived through all 
the changes that have occurred since the downfall of the Vejeanuggur 
dynasty. This mode of trial, which resembles our English jury, has been 
upheld by the same principle that enabled the latter to rise again from its ashes, 
notwithstanding all the violent efforts of our Norman conquerors to supersede 
it by substituting the trial by battle. 

Had legislation been more consonant with the military disposition of the 
Mahrattas, they, being Hindoos, would naturally have revived the institutions 
prescribed by their own Shastrees, rather recurring to the old system than 
introducing a new one ; but for the last fifty or sixty years there has scarcely 
been an interval of tranquillity, and the state has wanted time and opportunity, 
as well as inclination, for measures of reform. 

The first care of every government must be the revenues of the state, and 
where we find that, owing either to vice or weakness, this vital branch of the 
constitution has been neglected, it is in vain to look for order and regularity in 
any other ; we might as well look for motion and activity in a body the 
blood of which has ceased to circulate. From the late destructive system of 
renting the revenues; from the decayed and neglected state of the tanks, 
water-courses, and all other public works, and from the character of the 

* Copy of an ofllcial report (name of writer not stated) made to the late Governor of Bombay (the 
Hon. M. Elphinstone), in return to a circular of interrogatories to the collectors and political agents in 
the conquered territories in the Deccan, 1819. 
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Mabratta Government impressed on the minds of its own subjects, we may 
confidently infer that the Peishwa’s officers in the Dooab, if not in every other 
part of his dominions, so far from consulting the welfare of the people and the 
prosperity of the country, did not even bestow common attention on the 
more immediate interests of the state. But what could be expected but ruin 
and disorder from the licensed plunder committed by the renters and mana- 
gers, into whose rapacious hands the country had been delivered by its own 
government? Under such a system the Peishwa could hardly have mocked 
the feelings of his subjects by affecting to introduce courts of law and forms 
of justice ; this would have been worse hypocrisy than that of the Mahom- 
medan king mentioned by Ferishtah, who, while his country was covered by 
his destroying army, affected, out of his tender consideration for the property 
of the inhabitants, to have his vegetables conveyed from place to place on 
portable beds of earth, so that even the brinjalls for the Rajah’s table might 
not be gathered with the hand of oppression. 

A state that has always been at war, and regarded war as a fruitful source 
of revenue, could not be expected, while setting examples of flagrant injustice, 
to exact judicial rules and ordinances. Our own government in this country 
has certainly shewn, that making war abroad is not inconsistent with the 
manufacture of regulations at home; but the Mahratta constitution was 
military, ours is civil : they made war for plunder, we make it in self-defence, 
or for the more exalted purpose of civilization. 

Under the Pcishwa’s government no regularity appears to have been ob- 
served, either in trying causes or referring them to punchaycts. The sirsoo- 
badar of the Carnatic, Prautt, and the mamlutdars under him, were the only 
representatives of the circar both in revenue and judicial affairs. They had 
power either to decide upon the cases that came before them or to refer them 
to punchayets; but in most cases the inhabitants assembled spontaneously 
without the order of the circar officers, who were too apt to treat the parties and 
the matter in dispute as the cat did the mice and the cheese. The aumildar if 
applied to, if not the head inhabitant, nominated four or five, or any other 
number, of the most respectable and best men of business in the neighbour- 
hood, and referred the matter in dispute to their arbitration. 

The consent of both parties was necessary to a punchayet. No umpire or 
officer of government presided ; but if opinions on each side of the question 
balanced, or if the point at issue was more difficult than usual, more arbitrators 
were called in to assist with their judgment. No shastree was consulted, nor 
does a shastree ever appear to have acted in concert with the members. 

Punchayets were usually held near the place where disputes originated, 
and the village peons, under the authority of the potail or head inhabitant, 
summoned the members and the witnesses. As, however, they generally un- 
derstood the affair before-hand, it was seldom necessary to send for them* 
When compulsion was necessary the mamlutdar was applied to, and if either 
party failed to attend after a punchayet had been agreed upon, the trial could 
proceed €x-2)arte. 

I have not been able to discover any thing like a regular punchayet decree, 
and none seems to have been drawn out here ; indeed, the mutual agreement 
exchanged between the parties and signed by witnesses rendered any further 
proceeding unnecessary. Some of these agreements entered into during the 
late government have been examined : each party possesses a copy, in which 
the result of the inquiry and the terms decreed are briefly stated. No confir- 
mation of the punchayet’s proceedings appears to have been necessary, except 
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when either party infringed his agreement, when the mamlutdar could oblige 
him to conform to it. The mamlutdar could punish by fine a corrupt member, 
or even order a new punchayet to try the same cause over again on proof of 
corruption : he could also enforce the attendance of members, and fine th€m 
for neglect. 

As the arbitrators were always the most respectable and intelligent of the 
community, they must have considered their nomination as an acknowledg- 
ment of their superiority : they received no fee of any kind for performing 
the duty, but there was seldom any difficulty in procuring their attendance. 
It was a duty which they owed to society, and as a member of a punchayet 
to-day might be the suitor to-morrow, he could not refuse to his neighbours 
the same justice which he expected to receive from them. Where this feeling 
was insufficient to secure their attendance the Mamlutdar could enforce it. 

In general the punchayet seems to have been nominated by the head inha- 
bitant, in communication with the parties, so that he could not have appointed 
a member inimical to either of them, Punchayets do not appear to have been 
ever formed of potails of several villages, and complaints against potails 
were preferred to the natgeir, deshai, or mamlutdar. 

When the weight of a punchayePs decree was insufficient to secure its 
observance the mamlutdar was applied to, or if the village was superintended 
by a natgeir or deshai, he was referred to in the first instance, and his in- 
fluence was very considerable. There was no regular appeal, but the mam- 
kjtdar had authority to set aside an unfair decision. 

The public opinion with respect to punchayets must be very favourable, as 
it is this opinion that has made them popular for so many ages. They are 
sought by all parties except those who, conscious of the weakness of their 
cause, would prefer a more distant tribunal, where the merits of the case are 
less intimately understood. The arbitrators being generally the neighbours 
of the parties, can best appreciate their claims. They have little theory and 
little knowledge of written laws, but great practical experience, with much 
good sense and understanding; and perhaps the mamool and common law 
is better known by them than by any set of country gentlemen in the world, 
not excepting the farmers and tax masters of England. They are sometimes 
partial to a friend or a popular character ; but this objection, which holds equally 
against all tribunals, is remedied in a great measure by the liberty given to the 
parties of challenging obnoxious members. 

When the arbitrators are chosen on the spot, so that they may not be taken 
from urgent business or ceremonies, their attendance is not felt as a grievance. 

Habits of litigation have not been yet produced by punchayets, although 
their awards are gratuitous, nor do such habits prevail in any part of India, 
perhaps, where lawyers and vakeels do not live by them. 

No regular courts or judges appear to have been ever established in the 
Mahratta country. 

The powers of the great jagheerdars have been under no control for the last 
twenty or thirty years, except the control exercised by General Wellesley. 
Within their own jagheers they a;)pear to have had as much authority as the 
feudal barons formerly had in Europe before appeals to the King’s courts 
were instituted ; but if we may judge from the fine condition of their villages, 
they could not in general have been tyrannical to their ryot^^' Enamdars of 
entire villages seem to have had much the same powers as potails. 

The business of agency was not a separate profession. A man’s gomastah 
was allowed to conduct his suit when he was himself unable to attend, and 
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great inconvenience would result from prohibiting the employment of such 
representatives. 

All trials in this country appear to have been conducted in the most open 
manner. In ordinary cases great men were not obliged to attend in person 
either as defendants or witnesses; as defendants, the attendance of their 
gomastah was generally sufficient, and the attendance of distant witnesses or 
men of high rank could be procured by correspondence. This indulgence 
appears to have been carried too far, and great men, instead of bowing to the 
supremacy of the law, considered only the rank of their judges in comparison 
with their own. They would not think it degrading either to attend or to give 
evidence in the presence of a superior. 

The viva voce evidence of witnesses appears in all cases to have been suf- 
ficient. 

Oaths were never required from witnesses, and it was only under extra- 
ordinary circumstances that the parties in a suit were called upon to swear. 
Even in these cases, the oath was only presented as an ordeal in the absence of 
evidence. 

A respectable Hindoo deprecates an oath as a species of sacrilege, and 
should never be compelled to take one when it can be dispensed with. One 
or two instances only of swearing are recollected in this part of the country. 

The Hindoos leave the punishment of perjury to God. They as well as we 
are enjoined by holy writ to swear not at all but an oath either taken or 
broken to save a man’s or a cow’s life or reputation, to avert a great evil, or 
promote a great good, is not deemced unpardonable. 

No fees or fines were decreed by punchayets, but damages were frequently 
awarded. 

The circar did not impose regular fees as the price of justice ; but the 
mamlutdars had full power to fine, and the little justice they afforded was 
dearly purchased. 

No subsistence was allowed by government either to defendants or wit- 
nesses ; but the latter wore seldom summoned from a distance when their 
written testimony could be procured. 

Disputes regarding succession, when brought before mamlutdars, were either 
settled by them or referred to punchayets; but the influence of the deshai, 
natgeir, or potail, or of the neighbours or friends of the parties, generally 
brought about an adjustment. Punchayets for the trial of such disputes were 
appointed in the same way as other punchayets. 

The popular mode of determining boundary disputes is a species of ordeal 
which is held very sacred ; it is performed by one of the parties proposing to 
walk along the true boundary, carrying a light fixed in a particular manner 
upon his head, and observing certain ceremonies. If he perform the walk 
without the light being extinguished, [his steps mark the boundary in dispute. 
This ceremony, however, does not appear to have been observed for many 
years, so that boundary disputes in modern times have probably been settled 
in the same way as all others. 

The religious institution of the Hindoo appears to be nearly in the original 
state. Among the Brahmins, the Acharees of the Muttums, and among the 
Shoodrees, ^e Gooroos of different sorts have ample powers to try and 
determine alrrdisputes at all concerned with caste or religion. These priests 
have more extensive influence than the abbots of monasteries formerly had in 
Europe; but appeals lie from their decision to the principal muttums, of which 
there are several in different parts of the country. The Brahmins who preside 
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at these muttums have infinite control in all affairs of caste and Religion : they 
inflict penances and excommunications, much more dreaded than any civil 
punishment, and fully adequate to enforce the observance of their de- 
crees. 

The great acharee, or high priest, is as tenacious of his prerogative, and as 
jealous of law interference, as the Pope ever was in the zenith of his power; 
and the sovereigns of this country seem to have considered, that Sacerdotes 
a regibus honorandi sunt non judicandi.** It appears, however, that they had 
authority to assemble a wootura sooba, or squad of Brahmins, and that the 
powers of this assembly were superior to those of the highest acharee. Appli- 
cations were sometimes made by the ecclesiastical to the civil power, when the 
arm of the law was required to subdue refractory spirits who were not to be 
awed by the thunders of the church. No regular punchayct was assembled 
for the trial ]of caste disputes, but the heads of castes could refer common 
cases to a vestry chosen from the same sort. Nearly half the population in the 
southern division are Sing Buljee Mars, and in every ten or fifteen villages 
they have a meeting-house termed kutta munny, where matters of caste are 
discussed j but all questions of importance are referred to the shimasumrus, or 
seats of the gooroos, in different parts of the country. 

The principal muttums are provided with learned Brahmins ready to 
expound the shastrums. The sovereign power in this country, if not founded 
on religion, was intimately connected with it. The same books contained the 
laws of the church and state, and the same Brahmins expounded them, so that 
the ascendancy of the Brahmins and shastrees here was even greater than 
that of the priests and canon laws in the dark ages of Europe. 

Neither Hindoo law nor the customs |of the country have provided any 
effectual means for the recovery of debts. Dhurna and imprecations were the 
usual measures resorted to, and these were at least as much in the power of a 
poor as a rich man. 

Oppression makes less noise in this country than in Europe, because it 
meets with less resistance ; but I have scarcely visited any part of this division 
without hearing of the atrocities of the Peishwa’s officers. But although much 
oppression was exercised by the circar servants, the general feeling of right and 
wrong was a great check against the tyranny of individuals, and perhaps the 
union pf^dticed by castes has some effect in preventing o{)pression, for no man 
could rUipwlfffiother seriously without touching the link of a chain that would 
have been ready to encompass him. 

The influence of jaghcerdars in the administration of justice was chiefly 
confined to their own villages ; their bribes, however, would have had great effect 
in the cutcherries of the mamlutdars, but in order to have gained over a pun- 
chayet they must have bribed every member. 

With respect to the judicial powers assumed by great men, the potail is 
generally the first man in his village, and he would not have allowed any per- 
son except a circar officer to interfere with his jurisdiction. Had any khoosh- 
bah inhabitant set up for a judge, he would have afforded the boys in the village 
much amusement. Neither money nor family connexions have much weight in 
this country if connected with government : a shroff or a chetty is generally 
the richest man in the community, but either of these characters would have 
been much more anxious to conceal his wealth than to indiilgff his ambition 
under the Mahratta government. 

There is as much regard for niamool and precedent in this country as in any 
other ; but this feeling would not have prevented a mamlutdar from setting 
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aside an unjust decision of his predecessor, nor would he have scrupled to 
annul the proceeding of a deshai, natgeir, or potail on similar grounds. 

For good times we must look back as far as the period of the Hindoo dynasty. 
During the time of Nana Furnavees the jagheerdars were kept in better order, 
the sirsoobadars were better controlled by the government and the mamlut- 
dars by the sirsoobadars, and appeals might sometimes have found their way up 
to the seat of gervemment, from the potail or punchayet to the mamlutdar, 
from him to the sirsoobadar, and from the sirsoobadar to the Peishwa. But no 
judicial rules ever found their w’ay from Poona to this part of the country- 
The long reig-n of Sahoo Rajah might have produced order and regularity, but 
he seems to have been less engaged with the management of his own country 
than with the conquest of new ones ; nor would this division have benefited by 
his legislation, as it was subsequently annexed to the Mahratta dominionF, 
Madhoo Rao appears to have been one of the ablest of the Mahratta sove- 
reigns, but his virtues were military, and could not have done much for the 
cause of justice. All that seems to have been effected in the best times was the 
establishment of the circar authority throughout the country, the subordination 
of the public officers, the good behaviour of jagheerdars, and the subjection 
of the people. To keep the country with a strong hand, to command all its 
resources and to monopolize oppression, appear to have been the grand objects 
of Mahratta legislation. 

It has been already observed, that dhurna and imprecation were the usual 
modes of recovering debts; a public officer, however, would piobably have 
enforced the payment of his 'own or his friend^s debts by imprisonment. A 
debtor’s resources are generally well understood, and if able to pay he under- 
goes a course of dhurna even more intolerable than the practice of dunning 
in Europe. The lower classes often paid in labour debts whicli they had no 
other means of discharging ; but the practice of delivering children or families 
as hostages is unknown here. 

It is extraordinary that the custom so well known in many other parts of 
India, respecting the treatment of bankrupts, should not have been practised 
at Ranee Bednore, which is one of the greatest corporate towns in this part of 
the world, to which most questions relating to trade and commercial ccremoiues 
are referred by all the neighbouring chetties. Bankrupts are treated here like 
other debtors. 

Where there was so little law, there could not be much litigation, and litigious 
spirits must have found vent in the spiritual courts. Law suits generally origi- 
nated in disputes about joint property in the merassee lands of potails and cur- 
nums, chiefly of the latter, and no jiew subjects of litigation have yet ap- 
peared. 

The codes of highest authority here are those of Vigneareshreerun and 
Mahaderam, but it docs not ap|)ear that they have been consulted for some 
years on law matters. 

The innovations of the Mahomedans do not seem to have extended beyond 
the capital and the cusbahs of the provincial officers. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of these places we find the Hindoo institution much in the 
same state as in the remotest part of the country. 

With respect 4p Mahomedans, if both parties were of the Mussulman faith, 
the cazee, or in his absence the person best read in the Koran, was applied to for 
justice in the country villages. When a Hindoo and a Musselman were the par- 
ties, the case was generally referred to a Hindoo punchayet ; but the admission 
of a Mahomedan as one of the members would not have been objected to. Had 
■^^ai at. Jour, N.S.Vol.I. No.]. 1 
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any law been consulted under the late government it would have been Hindoo : 
but the Mahomedans usually preferred their complaints to the mamlutdar 
when there was no Mussulman law officer in the neighbourhood, when his 
authority would have been inadequate, or when a Hindoo was the defendant. 

The criminal jurisdiction here seems to have been still more irregular than 
the civil. Punchayets secured some degree of redress in matters referable to 
arbitration; but as they had no cognizance of criminal matters, the prose- 
cutors depended chiefly for justice on the personal character of the mam- 
lutdar, who appears to have exercised every power except that of capital 
punishment. 

Nothing can more strongly mark the absence of legal redress, and the 
neglected state of criminal justice, than the prevalence of thulluy or public 
l*evenge, which was sometimes perpetrated here to the greatest excess with 
impunity. Two or three cases are mentioned in which this outrage was 
carried to such lengths, that the officers of the circar were compelled to 
notice it, and to punish the offenders by fine ;* but as fines were imposed 
rather as a source of revenue than a means of punishment, they had little effect 
in promoting justice or checking immorality. 

The sirsoobadar appears to have been the only provincial officer who had 
power of life and death ; but he exercised it only against notorious offenders, 
who were dangerous to the state or the peace of the country. 

All petty offences were punishable by the mamlutdars, who made them a 
profitable source of revenue, by imposing fines on all who could pay them. 
Simple murder was seldom capitally punished ; and many persons who were 
guilty of this crime arc said to be still alive and merry. Neither the Hindoo 
law nor the customs of the country appear to have been consulted in criminal 
matters. 

Oflences against morality among the higher classes, being also offences 
against religion, were cognizable by the spiritual power, and generally required 
absolutions, the expenses of which were equivalent to fines. 

There appear to have been no forms of trial in criminal cases, and they 
could not have been very requisite when notorious offenders only were 
punished. 

The usual mode of executing criminals was by hanging. Prisoners were 
confined in the nearest fort, and in irons if their escape was apprehended, 
Wooden stocks were generally used in confining persons of low condition, 
and these being clumsily made were fastened on in a very cruel manner. 
They were sometimes applied to men of respectability, and an instance is 
recollected, at Ranee Bednore, of a potail who died under the effects of them. 

The ancient system of village police has not been altered by the Mahrattas, 
but its instruments have been considerably corrupted and relaxed. The 
village Tullaries have been always the most efficient officers of police: their 
own roguish habits and propensities make them the best thief-takers in the 
country if properly controlled; but under a lax siiperintendance they are 
dangerous instruments, and often commit more offences than they prevent. 
It is the interest of the inhabitants, from whom most of their fees are derived, 
to control them within their own village, but this check does not extend to 
other villages. No district officer appears to have been at the head of the 
police during the late government. The tullary reported to the potail or 
curnum, and they to the mamlutdar, who communicated matters of impor- 

* In one or two cases they appear to have been capitally punished, but more for the safety of the state 
than for the good of society. 
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tance to the sirsoobadar ; this system still continues, and, if properly super- 
intended, seems as well adapted to the state of the country as any other. 

The tullary’s chief duties are to watch the village, the crops, and the 
highways, to catch thieves, and trace them by means of footstej)s and other 
marks, and to discover stolen property. He is under the potail and curnum, 
and the Dashai or Daispandee, where there is one, has little to do with them. 

It isdifficidt to calculate the average or usual allowances of tiillarics, as they 
differ in every village, and are derived from many different sources, which 
vary much in difierent places and in different years at the same place ; they 
are derived chiefly from lands, from roossaoms on the customs, from azeein 
mera, or tithes on the crops, from kuntiwanum, or fees paid by weavers and 
others, and from phusgee. The regular allowances of a tnllary are supposed 
to average about two rupees a month, and this is probably near the mark. 
Their irregular receipts cannot be estimated, but are probably considerable ; 
their fees are vexatious in the collection, and neither fixed nor certain in the 
amount, and where they are entitled to one handful of the produce they often 
take two : this part of the allowance is therefore open to abuses, and should 
be commuted for something more determined. If the average fees paid by 
each individual were ascertained the amount might be consolidated with the 
revenue, and a compensation might be made to the tnllary, cither by 
reducing his jadee, by giving him more land, or by paying him in money ; 
the jadee levied on the lands of tullaries is said to be generally about thirty 
per cent, of their produce, in many villages it is fifty per cent., and in some 
it is so high that the lands have been thrown up altogether. The tullaries 
here are almost all of the Bedur caste, which abounds so much in the ceded 
districts. They are active fellows, who seldom remain idle, and if not- 
employed in catching thieves or in some other useful occupation, they often 
become thieves themselves. The tnllary of every village has generally two 
or three brothers or other male relations in his family, so that there is no want 
of hands either for police or for cultivation,* and as agriculture keeps them out 
of mischief, perhaps it is better to pay them with lands than with any thing 
else ; but to make it worth their while to culiivate, the jadee on their lands 
must be considerably reduced. It does not appear to have been usual here to 
make tullaries responsible for stolen proj)erty, except as an encouragement to 
trade in particular cases, when merchandize has been robbed on the highway. 
This responsibility, if indiscriminately enforced, may be unjust, but seems 
very proper wherever a robbery might have been prevented by the exertions of 
the tullfiry. 

Besides tullaries there are shetsundies, or local militia, in all the large 
villages ; they are under the potail and curnum, and in times of tranquillity 
their duties are chiefly revenue i during public disturbances they form the chief 
strength of the 'posie comitatust when it is called out by the officer of the district 
against bheels or rioters. The shetsundies are mostly paid with lands, which 
aflbrd about two rupees a month to each peon. They are of different castes; 
Bous, Mahrattas, shepherds, and Moormen, but the Bous predominate. In 
large villages there are from five to eight or ten shetsundies; in smaller ones, 
from two to five or six. 

With respect to the mode in which the tullaries discover thefts : as almost 
every man in the village contributes in someway or other to their support, and 
has a claim to their services, their intercourse with the inhabitants is constant 
and familiar, and it must be very difficult to commit a theft without their 
knowledge or connivance ; they are acquainted with the means, habits, and 
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actions, of every householder, and well know in what quarter to look for stolen 
property. 

With respect to vigilance and attention the police here requires much 
reform ; the instruments of it are good, but much out of order. The mode 
iu which the tullaries collect their dues encourage habits of rapacity, and 
these habits were rather countenanced than checked by the conduct of the 
Peishwa’s officers. By licensing the privilege of smuggling Mysoor sandal, 
the late government bred a tribe of accomplished rogues, who being now 
excluded from that species of fraud arc ready to enter upon every other; 
hence the notions of vieum and tuum are here vague and irregular, and 
nothing but a strict control and severe examples will restore good order. 

The powers of the great jagheerdars seem to have been independent. In the 
districts of Ranee Bednore and Hangul, which were the jagheer of Roop Rao 
Chowdry, his authority, or rather that of his mamlutdars, appears to have 
been almost absolute, but not to have been exercised with discretion. The 
powers of a small jagheerdar or an enamdar seldom exceeded those of a potail. 

There are heads both of castes and professions ; and although they have no 
authority as public officers, their influence as connected with custom and 
religion has a great effect on the manners and morals of their respective 
adherents. This influence would perhaps be more effectual than any other if 
the head of the police and the head of the caste would view offences in the 
same light ; but the eyes of police are confined to this world, while those of 
caste are chiefly directed to spiritual matters, and see more guilt in the 
slaughter of a cow than in the rape or murder of a fellow creature; still, 
however, the influence of caste is a great check against vice and immorality. 

In the country villages there appear to have been no restrictions as to the 
proper hours for going abroad and staying at home, but it is said to have1)ecn 
the custom at Lavenorc, and other large towns, to confine till morning in the 
cutwal’s choultry all persons found out of doors after midnight. 

Potails and heads of villages were generally responsible for the conduct of 
their respective classes, that is, it was incumbent on them to see that immo- 
rality was punished by fine or penance. In disputes respecting caste or 
custom, it was their duty to prevent outrage and disturbance ; but their impar- 
tiality could not be relied on in such cases. 

The sale of liquor was licenced but not regulated, and drunkenness is a 
common vice here among all classes except Brahmins and Buljewars : these 
also are much scandalized if they do not indulge in private. 

With respect to beggarees they seem to have been seldom employed here; 
great men, who had the power to press them, were mostly Brahmins, who 
have little to carry except their wardrobes and cooking utensils, which would 
have been polluted by the contact of a common beggaree. Chattees and 
straw seem to have been furnished gratis to men of consequence, and wood, 
also, in villages near the jungle, of which there was abundance in most 
places. 

With respect to the general character of the Mahrattas, they appear to have 
more energies and fewer prejudices than any other Hindoo people; their 
armies have been the only ones in India (except our own) able to cope suc- 
cessfully with those of the Moguls, and as a military nation they are perhaps 
superior to any other in Asia. But perfidy and want of principle are still the 
strongest features in their character ; and their successes have perhaps been 
less owing to their activity and courage than to their artifice and treachery. 
Their presence of mind, patience, and intrepidity are truly surprising, since 
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they appear to have no point of honour to fight for, few feelings of generosity 
or gratitude, and little es'pnt du corps. Their leaders have the virtues of a 
Catiline, and their troops are pindarries; every man seems to be “«/»>«» 
appetentf sui profusus,** The character of the Mahratta government and the 
Mahratta people appear to be quite distinct; and the manners of the court 
and the people were as much contrasted as those of the Emperor of Russia 
and his Siberian subjects. They seem to have had common feelings and sym- 
pathies, however, with respect to war and plunder; but cruel, selfish, and 
rapacious as they are, there are circumstances which place the former Peishwas 
in a much more favourable light than either Hydcr or Tippoo. The Lana- 
waor Nabob, when in imminent danger from the armies of Ryder, who 
sought, in the first instance, to conciliate him, placed more confidence in the 
generosity of the Mali rattas than in the faith and promises of his near relation. 
The Travcnoor Deshai, who had long followed Ryder’s standard, adhered to 
that of his son ; but Tijipoo only rewarded his zeal with death and confis- 
cation. His family, reduced to tbe greatest distress, applied to Purseram Show, 
who procured a comfortable allowance for them, although the enmity of 
the deskase had been scarcely atoned for by subsequent services. These 
instances of liberality, however, arc probably to be ascribed more to intrigue 
than to generosity. 

Murders instigated by revenge, and executed by private persons, seem to 
have been common here ; robbery was also common, and perjury w'ould have 
been so had oaths been more frequent. The prevailing vices were lying, adul- 
tery, and drunkenness. 

The influence of caste and public opinion, as connected with religion, is 
very strong ; and the censures of the priest have, perhaps, in general, more 
weight than the terrors of the magistrate. 

The powers of castes to watch over morals have been already described. 
The influence of parents and guardians depends more on their personal quali- 
ties than on the sacredness of their characters. All reverence is reserved 
for the church, and a good stock of charitable faith covers a multitude of sins. 
The authority of husbands depends still more than that of parents on personal 
qualities, and unchaste wives are still more common than undutiful sons. 
The penances and absolutions by which adultresses arc whitewashed are false 
friends to the causes of chastity ; they seem, however, to satisfy the injured 
husband, who is generally of a forgiving temper, and free from jealousy. 

All the religious institutions here seem to be nearly in their original state, 
and the funds allotted to them seem in general to be faithfully appropriated. 
The clergy in this country are neither very ambitious nor luxurious^ and their 
expenses are chiefly confined to feasts and ceremonies connected with religion. 
A good table and cellar do not form the luxuries of Brahmins, and they have 
no refectories to divert the funds of the church. The habits of Hindoo 
priests are favourable to a regular life, and their conduct being publio, is open 
to the censure of the world as well as to that of their ecclesiastical superiors. 
Their faith is less orthodox, their morals are less strict, and their discipline 
is more lax, than it was in former times, but still there is much religion among 
them. 

The censures and excommunications of the spiritual power had generally 
sufficient weight to enforce religious observances ; but when the callous ears 
of a libertine were deaf to the thunders of the church, he was sometimes 
resisted by the lightning of the state. 

. The persons who had influence over the people here were generally potails. 
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curnums, priests, and heads of castes and professions. Dessa^'es and dais- 
pandees had also considerable influence ; monied men had likewise influence, 
but wealth alone is not equivalent to power in this country. 

There are schools in all large towns and villages, but none of them are free : 
the common price of learning is half a rupee a month. Brahmin schoolmasters 
teach boys of their own caste and shooders also : but most of the Bulgeewars, 
who are very numerous here, are taught by jungums. 

If we substract from the whole corps of European readers the light bodies 
that dwell in novels and romances, the shallow minds that skim the surfaces of 
learning, and the perverted intellects that are carried away by metaph^'sical 
flights and impracticable theories, we shall still find a valuable balance of 
improved sense and knowledge. Hindoo books teach little knowledge or 
morality : they make a few’ pedants but no coxcombs or Don Quixotes. To 
render the people high-minded citizens, would neither contribute to their hap- 
piness nor to the security of our government ; but we might safely and advan- 
tageously encourage harmless reading by furnishing the country schools with 
easy versions of the best Hindoo books. These schools might be much im- 
proved by exciting emulation among the masters and scholars, and perhaps 
it would be practicable to establish a college in each district for the promo- 
tion of learning. Among the idle tribes of pensioned Brahmins in each 
talook are some shastrees and literary characters, whose learning and instruc- 
tion might be turned to account, and it is but reasonable that they should do 
something for their allowances. An institution of this kind would convince 
the people that the government takes an interest in their welfare, and that 
taxation is not the sole object of the state ; it would answer the purpose of a 
court of shastrees for expounding the laws. It would be an excellent school 
for public servants, and it would give useful occupation to restless and ambi- 
tious minds, whose idleness is always dangerous ; such an institution would 
require little encouragement except the patronage of the collector and his cut- 
cherry, and it would only be attended with the expense of a roomy building, 
a few professors, and a few books, all of which might be procured at a small 
expense to answer every useful purpose. 

The people in this part of the Carnatic do not appear to be so well off in 
point of subsistence as they are in the old districts of the British Government. 
The ryots, and all who are concerned with agriculture, are decidedly worse 
oft’; the trading classes have been more favoured, and their circumstances are 
somewhat better; but the deserted and ruined state of many pettahs and 
bazaars, which have evidently been very considerable within the last twenty 
years, proves that the merchants as well as the ryots have been much 
oppressed. The heavy and long monsoons in the Mahratta country probably 
increased the expenses of subsistence; they are unfavourable to labour during 
a great part of the year, and they make it necessary to build better houses, 
and to wenr warmer clothes ; the badness of the roads, also, tends to raise the 
price of provisions. The price of labour here is higher than in the Ceded 
districts or the southern provinces, but not apparently in proportion to the 
higher price of grain, which, however, is dearer at present than it has been 
for some years. The number of beggars, or persons who depend for support 
on the surplus means of the community, is perhaps one test of the circum- 
stances of the people, and there are fewer beggars here, I think, than in the 
Madras districts. 

All classes appear to gain by the conquest who had any thing to lose before 
it, with the exception perhaps of shroft’s and Brahmins, Adventurers, pin- 
darries, and rogues of all descriptions, lose by the change of government. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland . — The Society held its 
first meeting for the present session on the 2d December ; Sir George Staunton, 
Bart., vice-president, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last general meeting, held July 26, having been read and 
confirmed, a great number of donations were presented, among which were 
the following : — 

By Thomas Hcrvey Baber, Esq., a most valuable and interesting collection 
of Indian arms, with their appendages, collected by that gentleman in the 
course of his long and distinguished official career in the province of Malabar. 
The following articles form part of this collection ; a Malayalim matchlock 
gun, with the lock and mountings of brass ; the lock is curiously engraved, and 
the mechanism of it is much superior to the common matchlock. A match- 
lock gun, beautifully mounted in silver ; this piece was taken at Kittoor from 
the kuttuk, or soldier, wlio shot Mr. St. John Thackeray at that place, in 
October 1824. There is also aCoorg matchlock, mounted in silver, to which 
belong a gunpowder flask, silver-mounted with an ivory top; a coil of- match- 
cord, wound on a very neat basket-work armlet, with silver loops, and a red 
leather pouch for holding long iron shot, flint, and steel, to which is attached 
a silver war-whistle, by a massive chain of the same material. The remainder 
comprise swords, daggers, spears, shields, arrows, &c. &c., all in the same 
superior and costly style of workmanship. 

By the Russian Ministry for Foreign Affairs, through his Highness the 
Prince de Lieven, a History of the three first Princes of the Gengheez Family^ 
in Russian. A Description of Peking, in Russian, translated from the Chinese, 
by Father Hyacinth, with a plan of the city. 

By the Rev. H. D. Eeeves, a finely written Turkish MS., being the Sultan’s 
firman confirmatory of the election of the Greek patriarch of Constantinople. 

By the Committee of Public Instruction at Calcutta, twelve works recently 
published under their superintendence. 

By Lieut. Col. Doyle, a beautiful Arabic MS., containing the Koran ; and 
another, in Nagree, containing one of the Purands. 

The reading of a paper, communicated by Colonel Harriot, was then com- 
menced : it is entitled, “ Observations on the Oriental Origin of the Zingari, 
or Tribe miscalled Egyptian and Bohemian ; to which is prefixed a comparative 
vocabulary of the Zingara, or Gypsey Dialect, with a variety of Asiatic 
synonyms deduced chiefly from the Hindi.” The Anglo-Gypsey list of words 
was taken down verbatim by Col. H., at Overton, in Hants, A.D. 1821. 

The vocabulary comprises about 450 English and Gypsey words, of which 
about 360 have synonyms attached to them ; it is followed by the observations, 
in whiQh, after some prefatory remarks upon the names by which this singu- 
lar tribe is variously known in the principal countries of Europe and in Syria, 
Persia, and Hindustan, in Asia, the author proceeds to ascertain the dates when 
they were first noticed in the states of Europe, and thence traces them back 
to Persia, into which country he states them to have been introduced by order 
of Bairam Gor, some 1,400 years ago, from the province of Caubul ; in sup- 
port of this opinion he cites many authorities : among the rest, Firdousee, 
and the present Poet Laureate of Persia, Fateh Ali Khan. , . 
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The reading of the paper concluded for the day at this point ; the remain- 
ing portion of it is devoted to an account of the Zingari of India. 

The meeting then adjourned to the 2d of January. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta . — A meeting of the Society was held on the first 
of July, the Hon. Sir C. E. Grey, President, in the chair. The President 
informed the Society that Lord William Bentinck had consented to become 
the patron of the society. Letters were read from Dr. Tytler, Mr. Mont- 
gomerie, and Mr. Allan, requesting their names to be withdrawn from the list 
of members of the society. The circumstance of Dr. Tytler’s secession led to 
a resolution that a letter should be addre.vscd to that gentleman expressive of 
the society’s regret at his secession, and of the sense entertained by the society 
of the zeal he had always manifested for its interests. A letter was read from 
Mr. Calder, announcing the realization of his Majesty the King of Glide’s 
splendid donation to the society of 20,000 rupees, and also of a donation of 
5,000 rupees from his Majesty’s minister Yatimad-ud-Dowla. The full 
amount of both these donations has been remitted by Mr. Ricketts, the resident 
at Lucknow, who had handsomely made up a considerable loss by the 
exchange, which would otherwise have fallen on the society. It was resolved 
that the acknowledgments of the society, and a copy of the Researehes^ be 
presented to his Majesty the King of Onde ; and the thanks of the society be 
given to Yatimad-ud-Dowla and Mr. Ricketts. 

Extracts were read from a letter addressed to Mr. Fraser by Dr. Gerard, 
relative to Mr. Csorno De Koros, the Hungarian traveller. It was re- 
solved to settle a certain monthly allowance upon Mr. Csorno, and that a 
supply of books likely to be serviceable to his researches, as far as procurable 
in Calcutta, be sent him. The extracts read from Mr. Gerard’s paper re- 
specting the labours of Mr. Csorno De Koros were of a most interesting 
nature, not only as giving a vivid idea of the admirable — we may say heroic 
devotion of that singularly disinterested and enterprising person to the cau->e of 
literature, in spite of difficulties that would confound a less determined spirit ; 
but as referring to depositories of learning, which for ages have been confined 
to a peculiar people, of whose language and institutions but little is known to 
Europeans; but which, through the fortunate instrumentality of Mr. Csorno 
De Koros, and his learned associate the Lama, it is hoped will not long remain 
a fountain sealed to the literary world. Mr. Gerard, who a few months ago 
returned from a tour through Koonawur, visited Mr. Csorno De Koros at the 
village of Kanum, where he found him in a small hut, surrounded by books, 
and in good health. His mind appeared entirely absorbed in his studies, 
otherwise the circumstances in which he was placed, and more especially the 
rigour of the climate, must have proved checks to his exertions. During last 
winter, at an elevation of about ten thousand feet above the level of the sea, he 
had sat at his desk, wrapped up in woollens from head to foot, from morning to 
night, without any interval of recreation, except that of his frugal meals, which 
are one invariable routine of greasy tea; for in that quarter tea is a kind of 
soup — being a mess composed of the plant itself, mixed up with water, butter, 
and salt. At Kanum, however, the rigour of the winter is comparatively 
insignificant, it seems, to what it is at the monastery of Zunskar, where Mr. 
Csorno resided a whole year, himself, the Lama, and an attendant, being con- 
fined to an apartment nine feet square. For more than four months they were 
precluded by the state of the weather from stirring out, the temperature being 
below Zero. Here he sat enveloped in a sheep-skin cloak, with his arms 
folded, and in this situation he read from morning till evening, without a fire, 
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ftnil after dusk without light ; the ground forming his bed, and the walls of the 
building his protection against the rigours of the climate. The cold is described 
as having been so intense as to have rendered it a severe task to take the 
hands out of their fleecy envelopes, for the purpose of turning over papers or 
leaves. In such a situation as this, Mr. Csomo Dc Koros collected and ar- , 
ranged forty thousand words of the language of Tibet. lie has already, it seems, 
nearly completed the Dictionary, and is in a state of advancement with the 
Granirnarboth, as well as Dr. Gerard could judge, exhibiting singular in- 
dustry and research. 

Ilis learned comj)anion, the Lama, is described as a person of extensive 
acquirements, with extremely unassuming manners, and a simple gravity of 
demeanour. The researches of Mr. Csomo embrace the religious institutions, 
history, and cosmograj)hy, Szc. of the countries around him. The systems of 
philosophy contained in the immense compilations of Tibet, are said to be 
very numerous, and such as he thinks will surprise the learned in Europe. 
There are five volumes on medicine, and Dr. Gerard was shown a catalogue of 
the names and character of four hundred diseases, collected and arranged by 
Mr. Csomo Dc Koros, who was informed by the Luma, that at Teshoo Loom- 
poo the anatomy of the human body was shewn in wooden cuts, or prints, in 
sixty different positions, lie also stated, that the art of lithographic printing 
had long prevailed in that city, and that at Lahassa learning has flourished 
from a very remote period. 

Mr. Csomo’s hut is surrounded by the romantically situated abodes of 
monks, whose religious ceremonies are slatc<l as bearing a singular affinity to 
those of the Romish Church. Below is the monastery containing the Tibet 
encyclopaedia. There are also several nunneries, but their discipline is far 
from strict. 

In the libraries of the ancient cities of Teshoo Loompoo and Lahassa there 
are said to be many valuable w’orks, which the world is likely to become ac- 
quainted with only through the instrumentality of such a genius as Mr. Csomo. 
He is very anxious to get to the country of the Mongols, and make every 
possible research into the history and institutions of that ancient people. 

He has of course, besides the difficulties incidental to climate, and a defi- 
ciency of influence and pecuniary resources, to combat against several irksome 
restraints, arising from the bigotry of the Lamas attached to the monastery, 
partly from their ignorance of their own faith, and of the contents of their 
beautifully printeil works. 

Physical Committee of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta , — At the meeting of the 
Committee held on the 15th July, Sir Edward Ryan, President, in the 
Chair : — 

A letter was read from Mr. Duff, accompanying some specimens of minerals 
collected by the late Dr. Carr, in an expedition across the Goomadong Hills, 
which separate Ava from Assam ; among these specimens (which are chiefly 
collected in the mountain streams,) is the tooth of a Mastodon in good pre- 
servation. 

A letter was read from Captain Franklin, noticing his near approach to Jub- 
bulpore, and the connexion of his present with his former survey. 

A paper by Mr. J. Tytler was read, giving an account of the preparation of 
Oleocere, or a kind of wax for candles, &c. from castor oil, hardened by 
nitric acid. 

A paper by Captain J, D. Herbert was read, noticing geological specimens 
from the Cassyah Hills in Assam. 
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A paper was presented from Colonel Hodgson and Mons, Blosville, on the 
inclination and declination of the magnetic needle. 

A paper was presented from Lieutenant J. Finnis, giving a summary des- 
cription of the geology of the country between Hoshungabad and Nagpore, 
with specimens of the rocks. 

Some nine years ago the following passage, from Brande's Manual of Che- 
mistry, suggested to Mr. Tytler a course of experiment on the product form- 
ing the subject of his paper, viz, “ nitric acid, heated in small quantity with 
any of the fatty substances, renders them harder, and considerably increases 
their solubility in alcohol. Among the vegetable oils, this change is most 
remarkably produced upon coco-nut and castor oils, the latter becoming 
converted into a solid matter, which, when cleansed of adhering acid by 
washing, resembles soft wax.’* 

On reading this, it occurred to Mr. Tytler that oil so consolidated might 
have sufficient firmness to form a candle. After a few necessary rude experi- 
mentSi Mr. Tytler adopted an improved mode of preparing what he calls 
oleocere, the great object being to keep up a uniform heat, and preventing too 
high a degree of temperature. He thus describes the process : “ I therefore 
made water boil in a large fish kettle, and mixed a quantity of castor 'oil and 
nitric acid in one of those China jars which are employed to hold pr'I'^rves. 
Then carefully stopping the mouth to prevent the entrance of vapour, I placed 
this in the boiling water, and kept the whole upon the fire for about an hour, 
after which, I took it off', and set it by to cool. The effect even exceeded my 
expectation. It hardened into an uniform mass of no disagreeable colour, and 
of very tolerable consistency. After a certain number of trials, experience 
taught me that the best proportion for mingling the substances was eighty 
parts of oil to one of strong fuming nitric acid, and having increased my 
apparatus, I continued with this receipt to prepare a considerable number of 
candles, which answered their purpose sufficiently well. 

By degrees, however, he began to experience unaccountable variations in the 
process ; for in spite of all his pains, the oleocere sometimes wojild not harden, 
but continue unalterably of the consistence of butter. For a long time he con- 
cluded these defects to proceed either from the entrance of watery vapour 
into the jars whilst boiling, or from the increasing heat of the weather at the 
time. To remedy this he took every precaution in shutting the jars, and 
when the process was over, placed them behind a tattee to cool. Still this 
was to no advantage, and many trials showed that the hardening of the 
oleocere was a matter of the greatest uncertainty. 

Some time afterwardvS, being placed in more favourable circumstances for 
conducting his experiments, he adopted another plan, which we give in his own 
words. “ I erected a furnace about four feet from the ground •, on this was 
placed a large iron boiler to serve as a reservoir; immediately adjacent to this 
first furnace, was built another furnace about half the height of the former, on 
which was placed a round iron vessel whose side M’as about ten inches high, 
and whose capacity was such as to contain seven of the China jars already 
mentioned. In the side, about two inches below the level of the top of the 
jars, was fixed a pipe, so that the water might rise to this level and no more, 
whatever should be superfluous being carried off by the pipe. Having then a 
quantity of water to boil both in the reservoir on the copper furnace, and in 
the vessel on the lower, and having prepared a long copper syphon, I placed 
its short leg in the reservoir, and directed its long leg to the lower vessel, so 
that a perpetual stream of water should be conveyed from the upper receptacle 
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to the lower. By this contrivance, the water was perpetually kept boiling, 
and the quantity in the lower vessel was uniform. — its loss was perpetually 
supplied by the syphon, and its excess carried off by the pipe. There were 
placed seven of the China jars, with eighty parts of oil and one of acid. After 
boiling thus for an hour, they were taken out, seven more placed in their 
room, and so on for a third time.** 

We have been thus particular in describing the process, in the hope that 
those who have plenty of time and opportunity may repeat Mr. Tytler*s expe- 
riments, with the view, if possible, of brinizing the product to perfection, and 
rendering it generally useful in those parts where castor-oil abounds, but where 
wax may not be equally procurajle and cheap. After all, however, perhaps 
the most eligible and economical plan will be found to be using the oil simply 
for the lamp, instead of converting it into oleocere. 

Mr. Tytler found that dropping the oleocere from a height on the floor har- 
dened it. He submitted a specimen of the sul)staucc to tiie meeting, which 
was harder and brighter than what is commonly obtained, but still too Soft to 
form candles for burning in the hot weather ; and notwithstanding his laudable 
perseverance and great trouble, Mr. Tytler docs not appear sanguine as to the 
substanije being very likely to prove useful as a substitute for wax in making 
candlei^' 

The oleocere of coco-nut oil, prepared in the same way as that of castor- 
oil, he found never hardened beyond the consistence of butter ; its colour was 
paler, and it might perhaps enter advantageously into the composition of oint- 
ments. 

Captain Herbert’s paper relates to some rock specimens from the Cossyah 
hills, forwarded by Mr. Scott (commissioner at Assam) and Lieut. Fisher, 
Those of the former were accompanied by a roughly-sketched section, and 
were found on the floor of a cave. They consist of globular concretions of 
two kinds, one with an even the other with a rough surface, the first having 
been not unaptly compared to petrified oranges and limes, and the second to 
custard-apples. Mr. Scott’s other specimens, which are regularly classified by 
Capt. Herbert, consist of varieties of limestone and sandstone, while Mr. 
Fisher’s include bituminous coal, grit-stone, hornblende schist, grawacke slate, 
granular quartz, small-grained gneiss, &c. 

Capt, Herbert has some interesting remarks, suggested by the comparison of 
these specimens with those collected by himself in the north-western moun- 
tains during his geological survey there, from which we make the following 
extract; — “From a full consideration of all the particulars known to me, I 
always considered the mountains in question as a continuation of that system, 
and knowing by experience the parallelism of the formations in the tract I had 
examined to the general direction of the mountains, I fully expected that the 
same rocks would be found at the same distance from the plains in this quarter 
also. An inspection of a small collection made by Lieut. Wilcox, in his sur- 
vey of Assam, confirmed me in this view, for I found amongst them precisely 
the rocks of my own collection, and in particular two which I had always con- 
sidered characteristic of the Himmalaya formations ; viz. an argillaceous gneiss 
and a porphyritic veinous rock, both of very markecT character. From these 
coincidences, though the collection was small, and gave but an imperfect idea 
of the prevailing rocks, I was confirmed in the conclusion I had before arrived 
at from more general considerations. The present collection still more con- 
firms this view, and the tract from whence it is drawn must, as far as I can 
judge, be identical in structure with the first series of rock formations found 
in ascending from the plains. 
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The number of specimens is so limited that, perhaps, many will find it diffi- 
cult to say to what precise European formation they are equivalent. The terra 
sandstone, I conceive inadequate to express its character, and judging from an 
analogy which our north-western mountains furnish, I would say these speci- 
mens belong to the grawacke formation, which, in those mountains is found, 
as it is in many parts of Europe, to replace, or alternate with the old red or 
primary sandstone. It is well known to experienced geologists how fallacious 
may be the judgment formed of the character of the formations in a given 
tract of country from a limited number of hand specimens, particularly if 
collected by a person unaccustomed to the peculiarities of rocks and the im- 
portance of discriminating formations. Yet it will be observed, that there is 
not one specimen of genuine sandstone, they are all, more or less, similar in 
aspect to the older rocks, and to the rock which I have called grit-stone espe- 
cially, an analogy might be found in the most unquestionably primary forma- 
tions. 

“ If I be right in my conjecture, that this is the grawacke of the continental 
geol^sis, or primary sandstone of Macculloch, the Society will not require to 
be told that the indications of coal are fallacious, as it is a rock in which no 
profitable beds of coal are found ; the coal measures, it is true (as in Wales 
for instance), repose on it, and in Hereford.-ihire, if, as Humboldt asserts, the 
old red sandstone of that county be the grawacke of the continent ; but of 
such a state of things existing in these hills, I would say the probability is 
small — because to the north-west, and I am convinced it will be the same 
here as the elevation increases, the sequence is of the newer to the older 
rocks. A good series of sections is wanted, however, to throw light on this 
and other points.” 

Asiatic Society of Pat is — At the late meetings of this Society, M. Morenas, 
who is about to travel in Georgia, tendered his services to the Society : 
several instructions for inquiry on points of Georgian history and literature, 
were drawn up by M, Brosset, to be forwarded to M. Morenas. 

On the report of M. Klaproth, the Society resolved to subscribe towards 
the publication of a lithograpide edition of the Chinese romance of YHh-keaou- 
le, by M. licvasscnr. 

The report of the committee for superintending puldications slated, that 
owing to important additions contemiilatcd by the editors of the Sacontala 
and Mencius^ further aid was required ; it was referred to the committee of 
finance. 

Rapports verbaux were made on works presented to the Society ; amongst 
which were the following: a report on Capt. Grant Duff's History of the 
A/^ahrallaSy by M. Mohl; another on the fourth volume of M. de Hammer’s 
History of the Ottomans^ by M. Klaproth ; another on A Treatise on the Physical 
and Political Geography of Asia, in the Swedish language, by M. Eyries; 
another on the sixteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches, by M. Burnouf; 
another on Col. Briggs’ translation of Ferishta, by M. Mohl; and another on 
Capt. Low’s Grammar of the Vhai or Siamese Language, by M. Burnouf. 

M. Klajiroth read a paper on the Chinese tragedy entitled The Sorrows of 
Han, translate4si)y Mr. Davis. 

Amongst the members admitted was Tiieiit, Col. Briggs, as an honorary 
member. 

Several books were presented, including the first volume of the History and 
Antiquities of Rajast'han, by Col. Tod, which was referred to M. Burnouf, to 
report thereupon. 
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The report upon Capt. Low’s grammar is an elaborate investigation of that 
curious work, the first complete one of the kind ; the only contributions to the 
grammar of the T’hai tongue known in Europe being the short essay of La 
Loubere in his Relation du Royaume de Siam, and a few loose notes of Dr. 
Leyden, in a memoir in the Asiatic Researches, to which might be added a 
Latin grammar of the Siamese tongue, by a missionary, name unknown, a 
MS. in the Royal Library at Paris. 

The grammar of Capt. Low not only affords an idea of the grammatical 
system of the T’hai, but contains curious historical details, given in his intro- 
duction. It includes valuable remarks upon the Man or Mon language of 
Pegii, and that of Laos, called by the author Lau, as well as upon the T’hai. 

The Man is the most ancient dialect of Pegu, and though somewhat analo- 
gous to the Siamese, may be regarded as the earliest of the Ultra-Gangetic 
dialects. The Mans use the same alphabet as the Burmans ; and being evi- 
dentl}> received from Ceylon, M. Burnouf deduces from it a proof in favour 
of the hypollicsis, that the southern coast of the Ultra-Gangetic continent was 
the first to receive Buddhist civilization ; he conceives that the Pali^Iphabet 
did not cross Sylhet from India into Arracan and Biirmali. 

Capt. Low says that the Siamese arc known under four distinct denomina- 
tions, according to the name of the country they inhabit ; namely, the Thai- 
mi, those of the centre; the Thai nak, those of the frontiers; the T'hai-yai- 
the great Siamese; and the 2Viaundy, or little Siamese. None of them 
recognize the title of Siamese which is given them by Europeans ; the proba- 
bility is, that the name Siam has been a corruption of Syan or Sham, given to 
the T’hai country by the Burmese. 

The Siamese have two dialects, the difference between which consists in the 
pronunciation ; and Capt. Low states that the language spoken in the northern 
part of the Laos country can scarcely be distinguished from the T’hai. If it 
be true, as would appear from later observations of this gentleman, that this 
language can be traced to the frontiers of Tartary, and is scarcely different ' 
from the language of Cambodia, its extent is very great. 

The Siamese characters arc evidently borrowed from the Pali, modified in 
a remarkable manner, which proves the high degree of development which their 
language had attained before the arrival of the Pali in the Ultra-Gangetic 
peninsula. In Siamese, the gutturals and palatials want the g, gh, and the j, 
jh ; for which are substituted three aspirated khs, for the gutturals ; and s and 
the two chas, for the palatials. In the dentals, d is the first letter which is 
not followed by an aspirated dh, as in the labials, the first letter is b, which 
has for aspirates two The difference is still greater in respect to the 
vowels, sixteen in number, amongst which is the French u, and the combina- 
tions of which might form several orders of dij)hthongs wholly unknown to its 
Indian prototype. 

“ A fact worthy of remark,” observes M. Burnouf, in speaking of thfe various 
hypotheses concerning the introduction of Buddhism into Siam, “ is that the 
T’hais allege that previous to the introduction of the Pali alphabet into Siam, 
the religion of Buddha was widely spread amongst them. This valuable datum 
demonstrates what has been hitherto only an hypothesis, in favour of which, 
however, the existence in the T’hai tongue of a vast numlrer of Sanscrit words 
consecrated to Buddhism imparts a high degree of probability. Mr. Low 
seems not to have remarked these Sanscrit terms, which are, nevertheless, 
readily perceptible amongst the T’hai or Pali words.” 

The T’hai is one of those dialects which cannot be said to have a grammar, 
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in the classical sense. It is not, however, without the means of denoting the 
relations of words with each other, which the other dialects of Asia express 
by terminations. These contrivances form the subject of Capl. Low’s gram- 
mar, which treats, first, of the monosyllables which constitute the foundation 
of the tongue, and which amount, in the spoken language, to 1,860, entirely 
distinct from each other. The different tones make the number 2,792 funda- 
mental words, without including a great number of compounds, or Pali and 
foreign words. The language contains an article, the number one; a gender, 
the words male andyi?m«/c, or man and womaiiy discriminating the two genders 
sufficiently. Cases are denoted sometimes by particles, sometimes by the 
position of the words. The pronouns, or pronominal adjectives are very nume- 
rous. The tenses and moods of verbs are indicated by particles or by means 
of circumlocution. Most of the monosyllables in the T’hai may be used as 
substantives, adjectives, and verbs, according to the place thc}. fill in the dis- 
course, or the particles which accompany them. 

One peculiarity in the language is, that almost all the individuals which 
belong IHb the vegetable kingdom, and to the different parts of the animal king- 
dom, are designated by a certain character, to which is joined the name of the 
class of which it forms a part, as the plant, the quadruped, the fish, &c. This 
system, which supposes a kind of logical classification of living objects, ex- 
tended to others very different. Certain generic ternis have been affected at 
several stations of the social life : the word ivorkman has formed the numerous 
class of artizans ; the word master has served to denote the divers modes of 
property and possession. A generic name is given to all the operations of the 
understanding, and to the affections of the soul, &c. 

Amongst the substantives are some which are the result of ingenious approxi- 
mations ; these are the compounds formed of two substantives both significa- 
tive, the union of which constitutes a word with a new meaning. Thus the 
word water joined to eye signifies a tear ; water and teat means milk ; woman 
and inferiory a concuhiney 8cc. 

“ It would be important,” observes M. Burnouf, in conclusion, “ to establish 
the relations which may exist between the T’hai and the Chinese, which Mr. 
Low affirms to be evident, and which he has in part established by a compa- 
rison of some words, and by the examination of the system of tones common to 
both tongues : to which evidence may be added a proof not less striking, namely, 
the general resemblance of the grammatical processes employed in the two 
languages. If the affinity of the Chinese and the T’hai could be once demon- 
strated, we should possess, by a comparative investigation of these two 
tongues, a certain means of appreciating the influence which alphabetic writing 
has exercised upon a dialect composed mostly of words of one syllable, and 
how far it has favoured the fusion of the elements which ideographical writing 
presents in a state of complete disunion.” 

Cambridge Philosophical Society. — At a meeting of this Society, held on the 
30th Nov., Mr. Rothman, of Trinity College, read a notice of an observa- 
tion of the winter solstice at Alexandria, which is recorded in Strabo, and 
which has hitherto not been understood, from its being spoken of by the author 
as an observation of an equinox. 

Paris Geographical Society. — A 'meeting of this Society was held on the 
12th Dec., at which the ex-minister of marine, M. Hyde de Neuville, pre- 
sided. Th^ president introduced the business of the day by an eloquent 
speech on the objects of the Society, of which the late M. Malte Brun was 
either the founder or the most distinguished original subscriber. It offers 
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prizes of considerable value, amounting to from li2,000 to 20,000 francs, to 
travellers who explore unknown countries. Two of its late premiums have 
been awarded to M. Pucho, for his travels in the Cyrenais, and to M. Caille, 
for his journey to Timbuctoo. 

The only novelty which occurred at this meeting was the reading of a me- 
moir on the discovery of the traces of La Perousc’s expedition, by Capt, 
d’Urville, of the corvette Astrolabe. 

Linncan Society.— The first meeting of the present session took place on the 
2d of Nov. There was a very full attendance of fellows. On the table lay a 
considerable number of valuable presents ; amongst them, an extensive collec- 
tion of plants presented by the East-India Company. These had formed part 
of the collection brought to England lately by Dr. Wallich, superintendent of 
the Company’s garden at Calcutta; there were also presented by J. W. Ben- 
nett, Esq., two cases, containing specimens of fish from Ceylon; together 
with various foreign works of literature and art. 

Royal Society of Literature. — At the first meeting for the season of this 
Society a paper was read, entitled “ On an extraordinary Collection of Oriental 
Alphabets,” by Sir Wm. Ouseley. The manuscript containing the collection 
referred to was procured at Calcutta by Lord Teignmouth, and exhibits several 
hundred alphabets. In shewing that while some of these are probably nothing 
else than ciphers, invented for the pupose of secret correspondence between 
individuals, others are, probably, altogether imaginary— the writer noticed the 
extravagant opinions entertained by the learned of former times relative to the 
origin of alphabetic characters — such as their being invented by angels, their 
communication to Adam by divine revelation, &c. The Persepolitan character 
is found in this collection ; but the copyist, or collector, appears to have in- 
dulged his fancy by combining the simple element of the arrow, or wedge, into 
more complicated forms than we can suppose to have ever been in actual 
use. 

Academy of St. Petersburgli. — M. Frgehn has made a report to the Academy 
on the printed books, the manuscripts, and the maps contained in the Musee 
Asiatique. The library, properly so called, contains 1,159 numbers ; the Ara- 
bic, Persian, and Turkish manuscripts, 851 numbers; the printed and manu- 
script Chinese and Mandchou books, 281 ; the Japanese ditto, 28 ; the Tibe- 
tian, Mongol, and Calinuk, 180 ; miscellaneous, or manuscripts of other 
oriental languages, such as the Armenian, Syriac, Malay, &c. 106 ; maps, 
and plans drawn by natives of the East, 12; by Europeans, 2. 

VARIETIES. 

New Musulman Prophet in Africa. — Most persons at all acquainted with 
Mohammedan history, know that amongst the Miisulmans, or rather amongst 
a sect of them, the Shyites, there is a fixed belief that the twelfth Imam is 
still alive, and will re-appear in the world to reform abuses in the faith, and to 
subjugate and re-unite all Musulmans beneath his sceptre, like the expected 
Messiah of the Jews. This looked-for prophet is termed almahdy, or the 
Mahdy, Individuals have, at different times, successfully availed themselves 
of this popular belief to gain political power, especially in western Africa, the 
future scene, according to a traditional saying of Mahomet, of some remark- 
able revolution. Another instance has lately occurred, of a new apostle of 
reform in that quarter, who has assumed the title (or on whom it has been be- 
stowed by the multitude) of Mahdy. A very detailed account of this new 
prophet is given by M. Davezac de Macaya, in a paper read before the Societe 
Asiatique of Paris in August last. 
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The name of the individual is Mohammed ben Amar ben Ahmed ; he was 
born about the year 1803, at Souymah, a large village in the province of Toro, 
on the Senegal, near the town of Podor, where the French African Company 
formerly had a fort. He displayed, at an early age, the ardour for theological 
studies which distinguishes most of the natives of Toro. He passed through 
several schools in his native province, and in 1819 entered those of the most 
celebrated Marabouts (hermits) of the Moorish tribes who wander in the 
Sahara. He is said to have also traversed, in search of instruction, various 
countries of Africa ; but he is not % hajji, not having performed the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 

In April 1828, during the Ramadan, A.H. 1243, Mohammed ben Amar re- 
turned to Souymah. His sparkling eyes, closed but agitated lips, and whole 
expression of countenance, betrayed some extraordinary thoughts and in- 
comprehensible internal emotions. He was supposed to be mad, and a sepa- 
rate habitation was hniit for him without the common boundary. On taking 
possession of his hut, he threw himself on the ground, and remained, it is 
said, for twelve whole days in prayer, observing the most rigid fast. On the 
thirteenth day, he rejiaired to Souymah, where his imposing appearance, “ the 
thunder of his voice, and his irresistible eloquence,” as the native reports say, 
attracted unusual respect. He preached reform ; the imams and the mara- 
bouts, of every age and rank, possessed with enthusiasm, became his disciples, 
and prayed a new consecration at his hands ; whilst the pcoj)le in transport 
shouted that the long-expected Mahdy had appeared.” Their profuse 
donations soon enriched the new prophet. Rival political parties in the state 
sought the support of this extraordinary inelividual, whose voice alone could 
subdue an entire people. 

The Almamy, or Emir-al-moomenin, the prince of the country, was Yussef 
ben Siry, who had been deposed by Biram, or Ibrahim, whom he afterwards 
deposed in turn. Ibrahim took advantage of the new prophet’s appearance, 
to try to regain the sceptre. He secured in his interests the imam Abu-Bekr, 
the preceptor of Mohammed, and placed under his command all the forces he 
could collect, marching himself under his orders. The army proceeded against 
Paldy, where the Emir Yussef resided: the progress of the troops had more 
the appearance of a triumph than a hostile march, for the Mahdy promised 
certain victory to the reformed Musulmans. 

the. reform, however, was not probably sufficiently radical; for Yussef, 
marchj^from Paldy^ met the reformers at the distance of a few leagues, and 
cort^tetefy defeated them. The Emir Ibrahim fled; the Mahdy disappeared, 
no one knew where ; but in about two months he re-appeared at Souymah, 
clothed in white, with a grave and lugubrious aspect, bearing his infant son 
on his left arm, whilst his right grasped a naked dagger. At his appearance, 
the people, astonished, flocked around him ; the trunk of a fallen tree served 
him for a tribune, from whence he addressed the multitude in a style of fervid 
eloquence. He told them that the reason why the reformed arms had not 
succeeded against Yussef, was that their sins were too foul to be removed by 
prayers. “ Allah,” said he, “ demands an expiatory sacrifice, as prescribed in 
the book of the law. This victim he requires not from the fathers and mothers 
who surround me; it is from me he exacts the sacrifice, for it is I whom Allah 
has selected to purge away the sins of the people ; and in the blood I am 
about to shed, all true believers may wash away the stains from their fore- 
heads.” With these words he plunged the dagger into the breast of the 
innocent victim, and throwing the bloody corpse amongst the shuddering but 
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excited multitude, be exclaimed, ** behold the blood of my son !’* Then con- 
cealing his face, be fell prostrate towards the east, and in this position passed 
the rest of the day in prayer. 

This horrible exhibition, which took place on the 25th June 1828, the day 
of the feast of the victims^ stimulated the religious fervour of his partizans, 
and the Emir Yussef no longer dared to trust his cause to arms. He tried in 
vain to ruin Mohammed’s credit amongst the Felans, and to effect his death 
by treachery. At length he cited him to appear before the supreme council 
of Imams. In the mean time, the Mahdy was not very prosperous in his 
military undertakings; he succeeded in an-'attempt upon Podor, which he pil- 
laged and burnt ; but the appeal to the council of imams had detached from him 
some of his most powerful adherents, and in his retreat along the Senegal, he 
was harassed by the people of Beraknah, forced to cross the river at Gal- 
mag, and to take refuge in the desert. He subsequently resided in the country 
of Walo; but the Emir Yussef threatened the brak, or chief of that state, 
with war if he did not expel Mohammed. Before this could take place, how- 
ever, the Emir w'as deposed, for the second time, by the council of imams, 
ill the month of May last. “ Who knows,” says M. de Macaya, “ if the 
finger of the Mahdy has not produced this unexpected revolution, and if the 
genius of this man is not about to prepare some extraordinary destiny for his 
people?” 

Burning Mountain of Australia , — The Rev. Mr. Wilton, of Paramatta, has 
been induced to pay a visit to the supposed volcano near Hunter’s River, 
New South Wales, of which he has published a very interesting account in the 
Si/dnet/ Gazette, and which throws a discredit on the preceding accounts of 
this phenomenon.* 

“ There is no mouth or crater at all,” says he, “ nor does such an opening 
lie ‘between the peaks of two mountains, to which the native blacks have 
given the appellation of ‘ Wingen.’ ’ That portion of the mountain ‘ Win- 
gen,’ where the fire is now burning, and which is a compact sandstone rock, 
comprehends parts of two declivities of one and the same mountain. The 
progress of the fire has of late been down the northern and highest elevation, 
and it is now ascending with great fury the opposite and southern eminence. 
From the situation of the fire having been in a hollow between two ridges of 
the same mountain, Mr. Mackie was probably induced to give to the clefts in 
tlie mountain the appellation of a crater. The fact is, the rock, as the sub- 
terraneous fire increases, is rent into several concave chasms of various 
widths. I particularly examined the widest of these. The rock, a solid mass 
of sandstone, was torn asunder about two feet in width, leaving its upper and 
southerly side exposed to view; the part so torn asunder having slipt, as it 
were, down, and sunk into a hollow, thus forming the convex surface of the 
lieated rock, I looked down this chasm to the depth of about fifteen feet. 
The sides of the rock were of a white beat, like that of a lime kiln, while 
sulphurous and steamy vapours arose from a depth below, like blasts from the 
forge of Vulcan himself. I stood on that portion of the rock which had been 
cleft from the part above, and on hurling stones down into the chasm, the 
noise they made in their fall seemed to die away in a vast abyss beneath my 
feet. The area of the mountain, over which the fire is at present raging, may be 
about half an acre in extent. There are throughout it several chasms varying 
in width, from which are constantly emitted sulphurous columns of smoke, the 

* See Asiat. Jourti. vol. xxvii. p. 594. 

X.S.VoL.l. Xo.l. 
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inargms of these being beautified with efflorescent crystal of suljjhur, taryitig 
in colour from the deepest red orange occasioned by ferruginous mixture to 
the palest straw colour, where alum predominated. The surface of the 
ground near these clefts was too hot to permit me to stand any length of 
time upon it ; neither were the vapours arising from them by any means the 
most grateful to the lungs, A black tarry and liustrous substance I observed 
on the edges of several of the clefts. No lava or trachyte of any description 
was to be met with j neither did I sec any appearance of coal. There is a 
spring of excellent water on the ascent of the mountain by the southern side, 
for which I would advise every future pilgrim to these regions to keep a good 
look-out, for he will find a draught of its cooling water not at all disagreeable, 
after the suffocating vapours from this subterranean fire. The height of the 
burning part of Mount Wingen above the level of the sea, calculating from 
Mr. Cunningham’s elevation of the extreme summit of the neiglibouring Liver^t 
pool range, may be about 1,500 feet. 

“ In my opinion, the action of combustioLn in this mountain has been going 
on for a length of time, far preceding the memory of man— far before the 
present generation of blacks — and that it will continue to advance. Materials 
from beneath have from time to time been ignited, whether by electricity, or 
by any other unknown cause, which, struggling for vent, have burst forth by 
the expansive power of heat and steam, and have shivered and split into huge 
masses the solid rock of sandstone, and thus formed continued chasms. On 
a portion of the mountain, which exhibits an appearance of disruption, similar 
to that where the fire is at present in action, there arc trees growing of con- 
siderable age, and which must have sprung up since the period when the fire 
raged over tlu ground on which they arc situated, for every tree that grew on 
the spot now burning, as well as on that which has lately suffered from com- 
bustion, has been destroyed, and the trunks of many are lying on the surface 
half consumed, I ascended the highest summit of the mountain, which is 
above the present and more recent scene of desolation, and found that its 
upper ridge and sides, to the extent perhaps of 100 acres, had been as it were 
steamed, many of the stones upon it bearing the appearance of vitrification ; 
and this part of the mountain was covered with trees, many of which are 
evidently of a great age. It is stated in Mr. Mackie’s account that, ‘for 
about a mile and a half downwards, there was no appearance whatever, save 
a few hindered stumps, of vegetation going forward—not a patch, not a 
bla4i^5|jpf grass appeared to cheat the eye — to the mouth of the crater, for a 
mil^^lind a half below, all is wide, barren, and waste.’ At the period of my 
visit thwe were both trees and grass within a few feet of the portion of the 
mount^n liow on fire. Within a few yards of this spot I could observe that 
the cast of a shell in sandstone was picked up, and in a gully at the base of 
the mountain I remarked the presence of black limestone, while here and 
there were scattered over the side of the mountain blocks of red sandstone 
and fragments of ironstone. I also found, on my ascent, some small specimens 
of calcedony and agate. 

“ I have compared the phenomena presented by this mountain with written 
descriptions of volcanic action and subterraneous fire in other portions of the 
globe, but can discover no exact similarity between them. The burning 
mountain of Australia may, I think, be pronounced as unique — one other 
example of nature’s sports-— of her total disregard, in this country, of those 
laws which the philosophers of the old world have since assigned her. 

“ To those who may be of opinion that coals form one of the principal 
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substances which afford a supply of fuel to the voracious appetite of Wingen, 

I beg to observe, that I found fragments of that mineral in the bed of the 
Kingdom Ponds, about seven miles from the mountain. The neighbouring 
country is evidently a coal formation. This mineral has been found on Col. 
Dumaresq’s estate, at St. Hiliars ; at Mr. Ogilvie’s, at Merton ; at Bengula, 
Capt. Wright’s j at Dr. Bowman’s, on the Foybrook; at Mr. Glennie’s, on 
the Falbrook j at Mr. Scott’s, on the Westbrook; besides, in great abundance, 
at Newcastle and Lake Macquarie, on the shore of which latter locality a 
very fine layer of excellent cannel outcrops from beneath that of the common 
description. 

Earthquakes are, we know, of frequent recurrence in volcanic coun- 
tries ; and if we refer to the almanack of the late lamented editor of the 
Sydney GazettCy we shall find that shocks have been felt in Australia several 
times since the first settlement of the colony. In the years 1788, 1800, 1804, 
and 1806, such are recorded. And on the 30th of October of last year, the 
sky being lurid, and the atmosplrere sultry, a loud report, like the discharge 
of heavy ordnance, was heard at Parramatta, East Creek, Prospect, and 
Sydney, in a direction from north to south. A similar report was also heard 
at Paramatta about two years ago ; and I was credibly informed that a tre- 
mendous noise, resembling the sudden springing of a mine, was noticed in 
the neighbourhood, and from the direction of the burning mountain, previous 
to its discovery in 1828.” 

Geology of New South Wales, — Mr. Wilton has added to the aforegoing- 
statement, some mineralogical notes made in the course of his journey. 

“ About a mile from Wingen, on my way towards it, in passing over a 
mountain, I found strewed upon the surface beautiful specimens of ribbon and 
fortification agates, both rounded pebbles and amorphous. The interior of 
many of the nodules was filled with the finest crystals. Petrified wood is 
found scattered very abundantly over the tract of country, from D. 
Little’s, on the Darlbrook, to the hill at Newcastle, which is surmounted by 
the telegraph near the chain of the Kingdom Ponds. I saw stumps of trees 
standing upright in the ground, apparently petrified on the spot where they 
grew. In the bed of the Hunter, at Mr. Scott’s, of GIcndon, the fracture of 
rounded fragments of this kind of petrifaction presents various stripes and 
bands, like a beautifully watered ribbon, capable of a very fine polish. In 
some places the wood is strongly impregnated with iron. About, three miles 
on the coast, south of Newcastle, I discovered, in an upright at 

high-water mark, under the clifi', and beneath a bed of coal, the butt' of a 
tree, which, upon being broken, was of a fine black, and passing, into the 
state of jet. On the top of the cliff at Newcastle, on which the telegraph 
stands, I noticed, imbedded at about a foot beneath the surfiice, lying in an 
horizontal position, nearly at right angles to the strata of the cliff, the trunk 
of a petrified tree, finely grained white, and traversed by veins of calcedony. 
The coal which is exposed to view on the face of the cliffs on the Newcastle 
coast is of the independent formation, and appears to run generally in three 
parallel horizontal beds; but in some places it has an occasional dip. It 
alternates in one part of the cliff with slaty clay, sandstone, and shell, with 
impressions of leaves ; at another with millstone grit, and a hard cherty rock. 
A rock of gritty sandstone, of a large schistose structure, outcrops beneath 
the coal of the Telegraph-hill, and in one part a coarse grit abounds with 
specks of coaly matter. Nodules of clay, ironstone, and trunks and stems 
of arundinaceous plants in ironstone, are seen in abundance in the alternating 
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Btfata of the cliffs ; and in one place a narrow bed of iron stone, bearing im- 
pressions of leaves, was remarked; while thin laminae of ironstone, the 
surface of which is traversed by square and variously shaded sections, are 
seen on several parts of the shore, both in the face of the cliff, parallel with 
the beds of coal, and extending into the sea, forming the strand at low water. 

“ Very good limestone is to be met with in the tract of country through 
which I passed. At St. lliliars, on the side of a hill about two miles to the 
north-west of the stone mansion which Col. Dumaresq is ereq^ng on his 
estate, I obtained specimens of a very strong limestone, abounding with 
bivalvular shells, which has been made use of in the building. At Glendon, 
in the bed of the Hunter, about sixty feet below the bank, is a singular for- 
mation of limestone. It appears in the shape of round and oval masses, from 
two to twelve feet in diameter. The surface of these are rounded, and, if 
broken, the fractures are concave ; and, in more than one instance, I noticed 
that the stone split in concentric bands These masses are traversed by veins 
of calcedony of a lamellar form, some of them being two-thirds of an inch in 
thickness. There are upwards of fifty of this lusus naturcE, and the appear- 
ance of them resembles that of the kraals of a Hottentot village. It is clear 
that they do not owe their form to any recent action of the waters of the 
river upon them, for you find others of a similar shape at the same level, just 
appearing from beneath the clay of the eastern bank of the river. Amongst 
these I picked up a curious group of crystals of limestone, in figure resembling 
tlie ore of sulphuret of iron, or pyrites, so common in the chalk of the 
counties of Surrey and Sussex. From the several beds of the Hunter, West- 
brook, and Kingdom Ponds, I collected builders of granite, both white and 
red, porphyry, sienite, white and red quartz, and breccia. From Glendon to 
the immediate neighbourhood of the burning mountain, the traveller cannot 
fail to observe the soft alluvial soil thrown up in regular ridges or furrows, as 
if the land had been ploughed. The native blacks, if (juestioned as to the 
cause of this appearance, make answer, that ‘ murry plenty of corn jump up 
there murry long while ago.’ All these undulations, I took notice, preserved 
the same direction, namely, from about north-west to the opposite quarter; 
and there can be no doubt but that they were formed by the subsidence of the 
waters after some terrible inundation from the region of the mountains ; 
perhaps by the very catastrophe which separated Nobby’s, at the gurge of the 
filter, from the mainland.” 

Ifydian printed Fabrics . — The origin of the Act 11 and 12 Will. HI. c. lO 
whereby: tlje, use of East-India wrought silks, and painted, dyed, or stained 
calicoes, was prohibited in this country — a law which has exerted a very im- 
portant influence upon the manufactures of England and India, — is expressly 
ascribed, by Daniel De Foe, to a whim of Queen Mary, which is a new proof 
that great effects flow from trifling causes. Speaking of the Queen’s fondness 
for fine East-India calicoes and printed chintz, that writer says that it “ after- 
wards descended into the humours of the common people, so much so, as to 
'make them grievous to our trade, and ruinous to our manufactures and to the 
poor ; so that Parliament was obliged to make two acts, at several times, to 
restrain, and at last to prohibit, the use of them .” — Tonr through Great 
JBritain, lett, ii. 

The VaUey of Kuhhoo, in Recent letters from Munneepore refer to a 

visit to the valley of Kubboo, a part of that frontier never visited before by 
any European. From the scitc of a towm, where there has been neither hut 
nor inhabitant since the late war, and beautifully situated on an elevated point 
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of the southern bank of the Numpuro nullah, some fifty feet above the be<t of 
the stream, a very pleasing hilly prospect is afforded, some peaks rising to an 
altitude of 5,000 or 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

As far as has been penetrated, extensive forests of teak, sal, and keo, were 
seen, and there is little doubt, were it deemed expedient to extend our boun- 
daries so far on that side, that the fine and apparently inexhaustible forests of 
Kubboo might furnish lower India with timber. 

These den,^ forests are thickly intersected with picturesque streams of water 
as clear aSf crystal, and flowing over a bed of smooth-worn pebbles, most of 
which, on examination, were found to be fragments of sandstone of various 
degrees of compactness, and a profusion of angular pieces of quartz rock. 

The sites ^f the different villages comprise circular areas cleared in the 
midst of the forest — and sometimes their sites are found on the banks of the 
streams. During the hot season and the rains, the Munneepooreans, who 
happen to remain at Kubboo, inevitably get an attack of jungle fever, which 
generally passes from the remittent to the intermittent type ; the people of 
Kubboo themselves, however, are not subject to the disease, and are remark- 
able for their muscular appearance, excelling even the Burmahs themselves in 
that respect. 

The Burmahs, with whom the visitors at Kubboo came in contact, manifested 
a very amicable disposition. One of their petty governors has a stockaded 
position near the boundary line, and took rather an amusing way of making an 
imposing impression on the strangers respecting the strength of his force. Ac- 
cordingly, he sent the whole of his party, horse and foot, by a bye-patb through 
the jungle towards a certain spot about a mile distant, where they issued out 
of the jungle and deliberately marched back again among the open parts of the 
path near the boundary. Unluckily, however, for the effect of the experiment, 
one of the party, for whose edification this exhibition was made, had a Dol- 
land’s 3^ feet telescope with him, by means of which he distinctly saw the 
dramatis personae of the ruse, amongst whom were visible several familiar 
faces, acting as newly arrived levies. One or two present being allowed a peep 
at the make-believe detachment, could scarcely preserve their gravity, and 
uttered exclamations of astonishment at the tell-tale powers of the glass. 

Rice is the great staple produce of the country, and the returns are mos 
abundant even in ordinary seasons; but, with two or three good ones, is sure 
to be profusely plentiful, so that it would aj)pcar that a considerable increase 
of the present po[)ulation could be supported without difficulty. 

With reference to Munneepore itself, a great and pleasing change for the 
better has taken place in it since first it become known to us, theffe {)eing some 
comfortable bungalows erected, with prettily laid-out gardens and grounds. 

A short time ago the cholera (a circumstance never known to happen before) 
had suddenly broke out, and proved fatal to many. The preceding heats had 
been intense, but the rains having set in heavily, the disease, and the panic con 
sequent upon it, had entirely disappeared. The natives account for the un 
precedented appearance of the disease among them on the ground that it was 
carried into the valley by some Bengalese from Sylhet, who were taken ill on 
the road, and numbers of whom died . — Calcutta Gov. Gaz., Julj/ 30. 

Covipomd Words in the Sanscrit . — The following ejaculation to Narayana, 
quoted in Yates’ Sanscrit Grammar, is an amusing specimen of Hindu sub- 
limity, and of the mode in which words are compounded in the sacred dialect 
of Hindustan ; — “0 Narayana, whosc*moon-like-toe-nails-are-made-resplen- 
dent-by-the-intense-brightness-of-the-pearls-plnccd-on-thc-top-of-the-magnifi- 
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^^ent-t^rbems-of-all-the-chief-divinities-making-their -suppliant-prostrations, and 
who art the - pu rifier - of- the - three-worlds - by- the - stream-of -Ganga-which-is- 
bright-as-the-rays-of-the-autumnal-moon-procecding-through*the-hole‘Of-tbat- 
concave-vessel-which-was-broken-by-the-top-of- the- nail -on -the -great - toe - of- 
thy-energetic-left-foot, do thou pity me, who am tossed-about-ainidst-the- 
various-whirlpools-of-the-tremendous-and-shoreless-ocean-of-huraan-life.” 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Narrative of the Siege and Capture of Bhurtporef in the Province of ^c, by the 

Forces under Lord Comhermere^ 1825-6. By J. N. Creighton, Eiq.^ Captain 1 1th 

Light Dragoons, 4lo, pp. 168. London, 1830. Parbury, Allen, and' Co. 

The peculiar circumstances connected with the siege and capture of the fortress of 
Bhurtpore attach so much importance to its fall, as to render that event worthy of being 
commemorated in a more particular manner tlian sieges usually are. It was not merely 
a splendid display of heroism on the part of the besiegers, but it has destroyed a kind 
of charm, which nourished in the minds of the superstitious, as well as of the mischie- 
vous, a sentiment of aversion towards the British power in India. The diisolution of 
this spell has thus contributed, perhaps, more to the preservation of that power than 
many victories of a less impressive character. 

An event so worthy of historical commemoration, has found an able historian in 
Captaip Creighton, whoso narrative contains a good sketch of the political transactions 
which preceded the siege, and a very detailed, but animated and interesting, account of its 
progress, illustrated with plans, Ac. Being the result of personal observation, and 
being accompanied by documents, the narrative is not of temporary interest merely, 
but will prove of permanent utility to the historian of India. 

Tracts relating to Chinese Commerce : in a Letter from a B/ilish Resident in China to 
his Friend in England. London, 1829. Richardson. 

The gentleman to whom this letter was written, having been struck with the little 
accurate knowledge of Cliinese commerce possessed by the people of England, and de- 
spairing of procuring in this country the information requisite to elucidate the system in 
which the tea-trade is carried on, applied to the writer of it, a friend resident in China. 
Considering that the contents of the letter, which affords an insight into the peculiarities 
of the trade, and the temper of the people with whom it is conducted, “ may calm cer- 
tain feelings of discontent and ill-will, the excitement of which is the aim of party- 
writers and parfy orators,” he has published it. 

A calm and attentive perusal of this letter, which places the subject of the Chinese 
commerce in its proper light, will shew the nation how greatly it has been imposed 
upon by these party-writers and parly-orators. The wiiter touches upon the existing 
mode' in wiiich the trade is carried on with the Chinese, by the inteivention of the 
Hong, a close monopoly j next on the American trade with China, which, he says, has 
ruined most of those merchants who engaged in it ; he then discusses the objections 
made to the mode in which the Company supjily tlie country with tea, in the course of 
which he shews that, “ consideration being had to the real value, the descriptions of tea 
offered to the public at the sales of the Eist- India Company are disposed of at prices as 
low as, if not lower than, those at which the article of the same quality can be p 'oeured 
in any part of Europe and America.” The writer next vindicates the Company from 
the charge of exorbitantly taxing tea by tlieir establishment at Canton, the business of 
which is conducted at a charge of only 2^ per cent, on the consignments ; he then con. 
siders the probabilities respecting an increased export trade to China, and the present 
shipping system of the Company ; and lastly, he investigates the policy of the Chinese 
government, ih^its intercourse with foreign nations. Upon all these points, the writer 
is clear and cogcn|^ 

We recommend the letter as a salutary alterative, after a course of reading free-trade 
pamphlets. 
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Tke Cabinet Cydopeedia ; conducted by the Rev. D. Lardner, LL.D. &c. History of 
Scotiand, by Sir Walter Scoit, Bart. London, 1830. Longman and Taylor. 

The Cabinet Cyclopaedia is likely to be a fit companion, not a rival, in the obvious 
sense of the term, to the Family Library. The publication of these works constitutes 
a new era in literature. Writers of genius, and even of rank, de*,ceud from tfie dignity 
of quarto to become authors in small octavo, amply compensating themselves for this 
waver of prerogative by the prodigious circulation which their writings obtain, and their 
consequent increase of fame. To the community, this new mode of publication is highly 
advantageous. Books of substantial merit are now within the reach of readers of all 
classes. 

From the sfiecitnen of the Cabinet Cyclopoedia presented in the part before ui, the 
first volume of d new History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, we augur that its popu- 
larity will equal, it cannot well exceed, that of the Family Library. This is a de- 
lightful volume, possessing all that charm which is inherent in the style of Sir 
Walter, investing not a fictitious tale, but historical facts. The delicate parts of the 
history are touched by the author with great judgment : he is a free and impartial, not 
a national historian; a cosmopolite, not a Scot. The events at the end of the 13th 
and the beginning of the J4th centuries are related in a very interesting and faithful 
matmer; and the characteis of BaJiol, Wallace, Bruce, and Edward, are drawn with 
all Sir Walter’s vigour and discrimination. 

The Family Library, No. IX. Histoty of the Jews, Vol. III. London, 1830. 

Murray. 

This h the coucluHIng volume of Mr. Milman’s History of the Jews, a work of very 
great merit, and which has obtained, what works of merit do not alw’ays obtain, a vast 
cii dilation. The author has prefixed to this volume a preface, in which he ofTeis 
“ some explanation on certain points on which he has been misapprehended.” He justifies 
himself against the cliarge that he has not sufficiently regarded the inspiration of the 
Old Testament, by adopting and arguing upo i the opinion of Tillotson, Seeker, War- 
burton, and the present Bishop of London, that it is a vulgar or superstitious error to 
suppose that every w'ord in tliat Book was written under the dictation of the Holy 
Spirit; he seems to agree with those who think that inspiration may safely he limited 
to doctrinal points, exclusive of tliosc which are purely historical. In respect to mira- 
cles, he observes, “ it must bo remembered that they are of two kinds ; first, where 
natural means operate in a preternatural manner; and secondly, where the w'holc is 
preternatural.” He explains himself, likewise, in regard to his character of Moses, 
which some have thought open to exception. 

Revue des Deux Mondes ; Receuil de la Politique, de t\l Uniuistration, el des Mceurs. 

Paris, I8‘i9. 

This is a montlily publication, which commenced in August last, and seems to he 
well conducted. Its title defines the scope of the work, which is the practical admi- 
nistration of foreign nations, their local government, civil and political organization, 
financial, manufactuiing, and agricultural resources, &c. One part of its plan is to pre- 
sent the parliamenfary debates of the different states of Europe and America. 

British India has already engaged the attention of the conductors of the work ; an ahl* 
exposition of the government and constitution of the East India Company appear in th6 
first two numbers; it is signed “ Un ancien Gouverneur dans les hides Orientales.** 

It is almost supcifluous, therefore, to say that it is extremely accurate. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Padre J. A. Gonsalve.s, of the Royal College of St. Jose at Macao, is preparing for 
publication, in three volumes small 4to — 1. a Chinese Grammar, containing a new 
method of readily ascertaining the Characters; 2. a Chinese and Porttiguese Dictionary ; 

3. a Portuguese and Chinese ditto. As he is desirous of estimatingjt^the number of 
copies which should be printed and sent to the different parts of the world, he Ytquests 
^hose friends of Chinese literature in England who may wish for the work, will make 
tnown their intention to Mr. Huttmann, Royal Asiatic Society. The author expects to 
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supply the student with the necessary helps towards readily expressing his thoughts in 
Chinese, either in the fanniliar, or elegant,— spoken, or written style— as will enable 
him to transfer the sense of Chinese authors into his own language. 

Mr. Charles Marsh has been for some time engaged in a complete General History 
of the Eaft-Indies. He has already made considerable progress in the work. 

In January will be published, the first number of Illustrations of Indian Zoology, 
consisting of Coloured Figures of Indian Animals, fiom the Collection of Maj.-Gen. 
Hardwicke, F. R.S.,&c. &c., selected and arranged by J. E. Gray, F.G.S. , F. ll.S.L., 
&C. 2 vols. folio. The work will be published by subscription, in Parts, price One 

Guinea each, containing ten Coloured Plates. The numbers will succeed each other 
at the interval of three months. 

Lady Raffles is preparing for publication, Memoirs of the Life and public Services 
of the late Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, F.R.S., pailicularly in the Government of 
Bencoolen ; with details of the Commerce and Resources of thjj Eastern Archipelago. 
With a Portrait, jMap, and Plates. ^ 

Mr. William Greenfield is preparing, a Defence of the Serampor^^ Mahralta Version 
of the New Testament, in reply to the Anim.advcrsions of an Anonymous Writer in the 
Asiatic Journal, for September 1829t in which the gioss Misrepresentations of that 
Writer artfully and satisfactorily established. 

Part IV. of Mr, Rickards’ India, which will complete the subject, entitled “ The 
Revenue System of India under the Kdst* India Company’s Government, as tending to 
perpetuate the degraded Condition of the Natives,” is in the Pi css. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I,ONDON. 

Yakkun Nattamwictl and Kolnn Nuftannnrvd ; 
Cingalese Poems. Translated by John Callaway, 
late Missionary in Ceylon, and Member of the 
Oriental Translation Fund. Illustrated with 
Plates from Cingalese Designs, flvo. 

Nforattvr and of a Vovaffc in 

the South Sme, performed by Order of the Go- 
vernment of Driti'h India, to ascertain the actual 
Kate of La IVrouse’s Expedition, Ate. By the 
Chevalier Cajit. P. Dillon. 2 vols. JJvo. .-Cl. 4s. 

The Temtorial Crovriunipnt and Commerce of 
the East-lndia Company, tivo. 2s. 

yurmtive of the Siofce^nd Capture of Wiurtpnre, 
in tlie Province of Ag^ &cT by the Forres under 
Lord Combermcre, TaiWF-6. By J. N. Creigliton, 
Esq., Captain 11th LighCDragoons. 4to. .-CL Is. 

Stories of Tiafkle in Tui ken ; with an Account 
of the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants 
of Constantinople, and a Description of that in- 
teresting City, founded upon the Narratives of 
Macfarlane, Madden, Walsh, Frankland, &c. 
12mo. (is. (id. 

The East-Indin Rrc^ister and Directoi!/, for 18.10; 
compiled from otllcial Beturns, by G. H. Brown 
and F. Clark, of tlie Secretary’s Oflice, East-India 
^ House. 12mo. 10s. 

^ Facts rclatm^to Chinese Commei’ce ; in a Letter 
from a British Resident in China to his Friend in 
England, fivo. 2s. 

Compendious Grammar of the Egppttnn Imh- 
^age, as' contained in the Coptic and Sahidlc 
Dialects ; with Observations on the Baahmuric ; 
together with Alphabets and Numcralsmthe Hie- 
roglyphic and Enchorial Characters ; and a few ex- 
planatory Oliservatlons ; by the Rev. Henry Tat- 
tam, M.A., F.R.S.L., &c. With an Appendix, 
consist^ of the Rudiments of a Dictionary of 
the Ancient Egyptian I.anguage, in the Enchorial 
Character. By Thos. Young, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
8VO. 18s. 

In the Press. 

Becordf Itf Captain Clnpperton’s Last Expedition 
to Africa, Richard Lander, his faithful At- 
tendant, and only surviving Member of the 
Expedit]^. 

Ti'avSitto Ttinbuctoo, and other Parts of Cen- 
tral Africa, during the Years 1824, 6, 6, 7» and 8. 
With a Map of the Route, a View of Timbuctoo, 
and other Plates representing the Buildings of tliat 
City. By Rend Callliii. 2 vols. Bvo. 


The Hisforv of Java, By the late Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles. A new Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Narrative of the Life and Adventurer of Gio- 
vanni Fmatti, Native of Ferrara, who, under 
name of Mahomet, made the Compaign against 
the Walialiics for the recovery of Mecca and 
Medina; and since acted as interpreter toEuio- 
pean travellcis in some of the parts least visited 
of Asia and Africa. Translated from the Italian 
as dictated by himself, and edited by W. J. Banks, 
tisq. 

TrnveJr in Siberia, Kamtehntkn, and China. By 
1*. Dobell, E">q., Counsellor of the Court of his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 

A Joninalot Occmrcnces and Events, during a 
Residence of nearly Forty Years In the East-In- 
dies ; to be illustrated with neam lot) Plates. By 
Colonel James Welsh, of the M^ras Army. 

Captain Gttndlat/’s Views in India (the Sixth 
and concluding l*art), which will contain, 'with the 
usual number of Plates, a general Index to the 
whole .Senes. 

Th- Itonk of Psnhnr, newly translated from the 
Hebrew, (and with Explanatory Notes, by W. 
F'rench, D.D., Master of Jesus College, Camb., 
and G. .Skinner, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, 
Camb. 8vo. 

Consolations in Travel; or, the Last Days of a 
Philosopher. By Sir Humphry Davy, Bart., late 
President of the I^y^l Society. 

"'t — 

PARLS. 

lo-Kiao-Li, Roman Chinois, Texte autogra- 

I )hie et public par Levasser. Llv. I. (to form 10 
ivraisons). 8vo. 

Vendidnd Sadf, I’un des Livres de Zoroastre, 
nublid d’aprds le MS. Zend de la Bibliothdque du 
Kol. Livraison II. folio. 

Kitah Teqmupm al Bouldan, ou Geographie 
d’Aboul-Feda. Edition autograph ide d’aprds un 
MS. Arabe de la Bibliothdque du Roi, par H. 
Jouy'; revue ct corrlgde par M. Reynaud. Li- 
vraison I. 4to. 

Collection (fAnttguit/s Egyptiennea, recuelllie* 
par M. le Chevalier Palin, publides par MM. Do- 
row et Klaproth, &c. 36 Planches, folio. 

Dlctionnaire Franca is- Arabe, par MM. Bocthor 
et CaussUt de Pcrciv al. Livraisoni V. et VI. 4to. 
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ON MR. MILL'S “ HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA.” 

No. VL 

No question of greater practical moment has yet arisen, in the circle 
of our reasonings and speculations concerning India, than that which relates 
10 the original tenure of lands in that country ; accordingly no subject has 
been more fruitful of controversy. As a mere historical question, it is com- 
paratively insignificant; but wlien it assumes the shape of a principle, by 
which the revenue of a vast empire is to be adjusted, and when the influence 
which it must have upon the territorial and the financial policy of the Bri- 
tish administration of that empire is properly estimated, it is no longer to be 
trifled with as olie ^ those lifeless theories, without tendency or result, which 
are for ever exercising and amusing our speculative faculties. Y et the 
rearer we approach to it, the plainer and the simpler it becomes, till the 
whole problem vanishes, and we wonder what there could have been in it 
to have perplexed us at all. The history of the human mind, wdiich to a 
great degree is little more than tlie history of human error, null furnish us 
with parallel instances, in abundance, of the shadows it has encountered in 
the state of voluntary darkness which so freipiently besets it, 

It IS affirmed by one class of disputants, that the \\’hoIc property of the 
soil in Hindustan resides in the sovereign; m other w'ords, that there is no 
private property in land through an immense territory, peopled by almost 
countless multitudes of living creatures, endued with reason and discourse, 
and gifted in common witli other tribes of intelligent beings with the sense 
of private right, and an unextinguishable desire for its conservation. Is 
there any record of the ancient system of India, is there any recent authen- 
tic muniment, to prove the fact which is thus positively affirmed ? None. 
The thing has been asserted over and over again, and hasptosed into a truth, 
because at each reiteration no proof of it has been demanded. Those who 
felt the harshness of the proposition, gave themselves little or no trouble to 
confute it, till the maxim acquired the strength of a traditional fact — the 
less likely to be severely scrutinized, when it was found a convenient instru- 
ment of policy. It was an admirable contrivance to clear the ground for 
the erection of those schemes of revenue which were formerly so much in 
favour with the conquerors of India. The land is not the property of the , 
natives, therefore let us do as we please with it. 

Mr. Mill, too, repbses in the same conclusion, with a tameness of 
quiescence not usual with him. But the reasonings by which he arrives at 
it, if they are to be called reasonings, are peculiarly his own. He as- 
sumes it to be an incontrovertible maxim, that in all rude conditions of 
society, and in what he is pleased to call an incipient state of property, the 
dominion of the soil is vested exclusively in the sovereign. Inflexibly 
steady to his gratuitous assumption of the rude condition of Hindustan, he 
infers, much to his own satisfaction, that there could have been no other 
notion of landed property in that country. Pythagoras could not ha’$e been 
more gratified by his leading discovery. In aid of his reasoning, he over- 
AsiatJour, N.S.VoL.l. No. 2 . M 
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loads his pages, as usual, with references to the primitive stages of social 
life, and the statements of travellers concerning countries peopled with 
hunting or pastoral tribes, as a sort of cumulative evidence to establish the 
fact thus wantonly assumed. Is it very difficult to detect the fallacy of such 
analogies? No such thing. They hardly deserve the praise of ingenious 
sophistries. The incipient state of property is outrageously applied to Hin- 
dustan with the most dignified disdain of history, both probable and authen- 
tic, without the slightest regard to the forms into which, through a lapse of 
ages, prescription, which is the parent of property, must have slowly and 
gradually thrown it. I'o assert a peculiar law of property (that law too a 
fiction and refinement which a rude age would never have dreamed of), as 
the necessary result of an incipient state of property^ without fixing with 
tolerable certainty the era of that state in Indian history, is clearly a 
begging of the question that can impose upon no man.. Even con- 
ceding to Mr. Mill, for the mere purpose of argument, that in the rude 
state of property, the sovereign or the chieftain exercises or usurps the 
dominion of the soil, and parcels it out to the cultivators;— -is this rude 
age of property to be any where discerned or specifically traced in the 
history of India? Unless this is done, the analogy goes for nothing. 
How, also, is it to be inferred, that a dominion thus usurped will be per- 
mitted to be exercised, when men’s ideas of property, having long continued 
to flow through one channel, have been influenced by all the associations 
which connect themselves with those ideas ; when, by successive efforts 
through successive generations, the labour of man has reclaimed the spot 
to which he is attached, from the unprofitable wild or the savage desert, and 
to which, descending from father to son, or alienated at his will or conve- 
nience, it would be as much a paradox in reasoning, as a solecism in lan- 
guage, to ascribe any other character than that of absolute property ? No 
matter what may be the share of the profits demanded of right or by usage, 
or seized by rapacity and power; whether a tenth, or a fourth, or a third; 
whatever may be the proportion of rent to the profits of land ; rent, how- 
ever onerous, even to the extinction of the property itself, is still an inci- 
dent separate in character and in essence from the exclusive ownership of 
him from whom it is exacted. 

Upon a question susceptible of no other adjustment than that of strict histo- 
rical fact, the d priori argument of Mr. Mill is so wanton a waste of 
words, that it would be sufficient to suffer it spontaneously to gravitate to- 
wards the absurdity to which it leads, were it not desirable, in all momen- 
tous controversies, to detect fallacious reasoning, whether false conclusions 
are drawn from facts, or facts are addueed to support false conclusions. 
The fallacy of the argument mainly consists in totally overlooking the dis- 
tinction between certain limitations on the enjoyment of property, and the 
non-existence of the property itself. Absolute dominion, in one sense in- 
deed, can hardly be said to exist, nor is it to be traced in the history of the 
world, in complete unmodified integrity. But out away as much as you 

* A tenth is the traditional share paid in Hindustan before the sixth was instituted. It it the portion 
paM in the tenitory of Koorg to thia day. The Dutch found and continued it in Ceylon. 
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will, as much as would have satisfied the most rapacious of the Mahomnie- 
dan despots who so long ravaged Hindustan, even to the whole beneficiary 
product of the soil — ihe right of property still remains ; in Hindustan it has 
always remained inviolate and inviolable. So consecrated by public feeling 
and opinion is the right of property held in that country, that were lands left 
derelict, through the grinding exactions of the sovereign,, no man would 
dare to seize the possession (and to this fact Colonel Wilks, in his History of 
Southern India, has adduced ample evidence), even if he could be induced 
to become its temporary cultivator, till a real proprietor appeared. Mr. 
Mill* indeed, in his barren and unsatisfactory view of the landed property 
of India, is pleased to as'^ume that the ancient distribution of lands through 
that immense territory implies an inherent proprietary right in the sovereign. 
But, amidst the darkness of ancient records, and the silence of authentic 
history, it is a matter of curiosity to inquire whence this luminous inference 
could have been derived ; what are mere d 'priori reasonings, upon sub- 
jects that demand the strictest historical proof ; the light, debased currency 
of theory, in place of that which can alone be of intrinsic value in historical 
disquisition — fact and document? Will not Mr. Mill allow the idea of 
property to be in the class of those primitive ideas of our nature to w hich it 
would puzzle the most discriminating metaphysician to assign a specific 
origin ? For our notions of property and its attributes are amongst the 
earliest with which we are conversant; they arc nearly coeval with con- 
sciousness itself. Whereas the historian of British India assures us, that 
the idea of exclusive appropriation beyond the right to a temporary occu- 
pancy is too complex for a rude stale of society. It is foreign from the 
subject, and it would load to a most unprofitable multiplication of words, to 
inquire whether the idea of property is really so remote from the natural feel- 
ings and instinctive appetites of man, as to assign it this distant place in the 
chain and successions of our ideas. As reasonable beings, influenced by 
the simple suggestions of common sense and experience (the safest of all 
oracles), we might be inclined to think that the notion of property — of pro- 
perty exclusive in its tenure and enjoyment — if not really innate^ in the 
sense of the theory which was combcited by Locke, was at least connate 
with us, in the meaning of Lord Shaftesbury. It is an idea which prompts 
the first feeble grasp of the infant to retain what is placed in his hands ; it 
may be dated from the earliest consciousness of individuality, of which it is an 
inseparable adjunct. At what precise period in the life of the human infant 
the idea is unfolded, it would be as difficult to determine as it would be ab- 
surd to inquire. At what period in the progress of societies it first began to 
be comprehended, would be an inquiry of equal futility. Man, as he pre- 
sents himself to us in our studies of his nature and constitution, is so em- 
phatically a social animal, that investigations of what he was, or what he 
thought, when he was disconnected and insulated, are worse than useless. 
They lead to a thousand absurd mistakes, and involve us in a most inex- 
tricable labyrinth of words and phrases. 

Is Mr. Mill settling the matter at all better, when he introduces into a 

♦ Hilt. Brit. India, vol. i. 
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work puq)orting to be strictly historical, long citations from the narratives 
of travellers, who visited countries inhabited by rude and uncivilized tribes, 
in order to illustrate the non-existence m India of a personal property in 
land ? The hasty glances and general remarks of travellers are not always 
conclusive testimony. With regard to many of those who are quoted by 
Mr. Mill, Voltaire's traveller, who, because the first inn-keeper he met with 
in Alsace had red hair, put down in his note-book that every inn-keeper in 
Alsace had red hair, is scarcely a caricature. By one of these gentlemen 
Mr. Mill is assured, that among some tribes of negroes on the coa^t of 
Africa, each individual must obtain the consent of the chief before he has 
liberty to cultivate a field, and is only protected in its possession till he has 
reaped the crop, for which he has toiled." These and similar authorities, 
Mr. Mill inflicts without compassion upon his readers, to prove that there is 
no proprietary right in land existing in India ! Nay, Ca’sar is appealed 
to, and the Suevi are cited, to corroborate his assertion ! What can the 
Suevi have to do with such a question ? Capsiir informs him that this war- 
like tribe had no separate lands, and that they only occupied their fields 
for one year. But does not Mr. Mdl perceive, and does not Cffisar tell 
him, the reason ? They had no separate fields, because the crops of all 
went into a common stock ; and they occupied their 'fields only a year, be- 
cause their habits were not only the migratory habits of a warlike, but of a 
hunting and pastoral tribe, and were naturally averse from a fixed agri- 
cultural settlement. Neqne multim frumenii, sed maximam partem 
lade atque pecore vivant, muliumqxie swit in venationibus, is the rea- 
son assigned by a writer, who had too much good sense to philosophize on 
so obvious a phenomenon. Had Mr. Mill deigned to consult Tacitus ^ 
on the same subject, he would have found, in the admirable treatise on 
ancient Germany, a fuller explanation. 

Nor am I insensible to the ridicule of gravely discussing such illustrations 
as those of the Suevi, or the Peruvians, or the wandering tribes of Africa, 
or Mr. Mungo Park’s remarks on the property of the soil amongst the 
negroes, or the correspondence of John Kigcll about the people on the 
river Sherbro. Mr. Mill, however, seems to make a nearer approximation 
to the subject when he refers to Turkey and Persia, whose social insti- 
tutions had probably one common origin. A word or two then as to 
the inferences derived from the usages of those empires. Through the 
Ottoman dominions," says Mr. Mill, the Sultan claims to himself the 
sole property in land. The same undoubtedly has been the situation of 
Persia in ancient and modern times." The analogy, however, furnished 
by Turkey and Persia will be found, on inquiry, to be equally defective. 
In Turkey, the law of succession, by the fixed rules of Mahommedan law, 
divides the land in equal portions amongst the children of the deceased pro- 
prietor. Probably not much more than a payment of three per cent, upon 

♦ Agri pro numero cultorum ab universis per vices occupantur, quos mox inter se partiuntur. Fa- 
cilltatem partiendi camporum spatia prastant. Arva per annos mutant, et superest ager. It should seem 
that they cultivated in common whatever spot amidst a waste of uncultivated territory they fixed upon, 
abandoning it at the end of the pear (that is, when they had reaped the crop) for a new one. The ex* 
ample of the Suevi U quite foreign to the queitlon. 
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property thus inlierited, finds its ws^y jnto the Sultan's exchequer. The 
Koran fixes, with great precision, the order of domestic succession ; and 
the inviolable observance of the law of the prophet is the only legitimate 
basis of the Turkish sovereignty. If the Sultan violates the law, ildementy 
says a well-informed French traveller, tm injideley ei cesse d ^tre sotiverain 
Ugitime. The proverbial rapacity and extortion of the Turkish government, 
proves nothing. Whatever may be unjustly extorted, the property, by the law 
of Turkey, is inherent in its rightful owner. Anquetil du Perron* is a re- 
spectable witness on this point. He relates an anecdote of the burning of 
the portc or palace of the grand vizier, in 1755, a building in which the 
archives of the empire n^re reposited. To secure the new edifice, which 
it was proposed to build upon its site, from a similar accident, it became 
necessary to clear a larger space of ground, and to pull down several 
contiguous houses. The greater part of the proprietors agreed to sell 
them ; but an old woman declared that she would not part, at any price, 
with property that had been for many generations in her family. Neither 
liberal offers nor threats had any effect ; and w'hen the Sultan wms asked 
why he did not take forcible possession of the house and pull it down, his 
answer was; It is impossible; it is her private property.” Mr. Mill’s 
remark upon Persia is equally doubtful. Chardin tells us (and he is not 
the least informed of travellers) that landed property in that country is held 
under a lease of ninety-nine years ; that during that lease, land may be 
disposed of by sale at the will of the proprietor or lessee ; and that at its 
expiration, a renewal of it is demandable of right, upon the payment of a 
year’s rent to the crown. Nor docs this constitute the sovereign a pro- 
prietor. The lease is a mere fiction, and the fine paid on its renewal in 
the nature of a land-tax. 

But it is time to examine the unqualified declaration of the historian, that 
in India the sovereign is the sole proprietor of land ; having thus cleared our 
way to it by shewing the inefficacy of the argument, strained from remote and 
fanciful analogies. In the first aspectof the subject, it must strike us as a singu- 
larity, that the proprietary right,which is thus denied to private persons, and 
exclusively vested in the sovereign, is characterized by all the incidents, and 
wanting in none of the qualities, that constitute private property in the com- 
pletest sense of the phrase. It has not one dubious or equivocal feature. 
The thing that I can purchase, and alienate at my own discretion, looks 
very much like my own property. The wonder is, whence the controversy 
can have arisen. The boundaries between nienm and (mmi admit of no 
neutral or debateable territory. It is the right to the substance of the 
thing which constitutes property. It is totally distinct in essence from the 
usufruct, with which it is so often confounded, viz. the mere right of using 
that which belongs to another person, which is nothing more than the tem- 
porary or special property limited to a specific purpose ; for though the 
usufruct sometimes requires a personal possession, it is a possession quite 
distinct from property, and it wants moreover the great criterion of pro- 
perty, the power of alienating it. Now the only mode of decidii^ the 

* JUgiilation Orientale, p. 134. 
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question is, to inquire whetier lands in Hindustan were ever held upon any 
other tenure than that of an absolute and inherent property. It is indeed a 
subject of minute historical research to ascertain the political and civil con- 
dition of Hindustan before the Mahommedan conquest, which overthrew 
so many of her institutions, and obliterated so many of her rights. But 
fortunately evidence is by no means wanting to fix, with some certainty, the 
real landed tenure of the country before its subjugation to foreign conquerors. 

It muk on all sides be admitted that those portions of India which 
were last conquered, as well as those which Jescaped invasion altogether, 
are the most likely to present us with something like a portraiture of the 
country and its usages, before they were violated or defaced by foreign 
dynasties or foreign invasions. Col. Wilks * infers, with the most un- 
answerable strength of reasoning, that in the southern peninsula, the 
countries below the ghauts, separated from the central regions by an 
almost impassable barrier, and with a climate of such intense heat as to 
discourage rather than invite the northern invaders, were the last that felt 
the scourge of those fierce intruders. A considerable portion of this tract had 
not been violated by Musulman armies previous to the invasion of Hyder, 
in 1763, a date comparatively of yesterday. This eonsiderable portion, 
therefore, of the ancient Hindu empire, retained, down to a late period, 
not merely the scattered fragments of its usages and institutions, but those 
usages and institutions, as abundantly appears from the voluminous collec- 
tion of the Mackenzie papers, entire, imobliteratcd, and unchanged, save by 
the gradual and gentle modifications of time. Now, throughout these coun- 
tries, the private and absolute tenure of landed property can be distinctly 
traced in as perfect a degree, and is to this hour as fondly eherished, as in 
any part of Europe. The able historian of Southern India illustrates his 
powerful argument by the tract of territory which, commencing in latitude 
18/4° N., comprises the whole area between the sea and the hills from 
that point to Cape Comorin, and round that promontory northward, a space 
varying in breadth, but nearly nine hundred English miles in length. From 
these and other causes, it appears that the country, designated in our maps 
by the name of Canara, has preserved so much larger a portion of its 
ancient institutions and historical records than any other region in India. 
But the Fifth Report contains abundant testimony to the same facts ; testi- 
mony chiefly drawn from the diligent investigations and the luminous reports 
of the most intelligent of the Company’s civil servants. In 1807, Mr. Thac- 
kerayt made a report to the Madras government, in which he asserts that 
almost the whole of the land in Malabar, cultivated and uncultivated, is private 
property, and held hyje?nnmn (hereditary possession), and that this is a 
tenure which implies /till and absolute property in the soil. These lands 
had been occupied by immemorial possessors, deriving from their property 
the landlord's rent, borrowing money according to their occasional exi- 
gencies upon the security of the land, and exercising every other right 
incident to landed possessions. Rules for the transfer, lease, or mortgage 
of their lands, had been established time out of mind, the validity of their 

• Southern India, vol. 1. t Fifth Report, p. 799. 
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title being deeply rooted in long prescription ^nd inveterate opinion. Of 
this prescription, original inscriptions on stone and copper are the principal 
muniments.* It further appears, that when the ancient princes of the 
country granted, as they frequently did, the land-tax payable on certain 
villages specified in the grant, the grant conveyed nothing beyond the tax, 
the property of the soil remaining inviolate and untouched in the proprie- 
tors. In the ancient kingdoms of Bijanagur,f Bednore, and even Mysore, 
the right of the proprietor was never called into dispute, howevfr severe 
might be the exactions in the shape of a land-tax, to which he was liable. 
In short, it is sufficiently manifest that an indefeasible hereditary right in 
landed property has existed in Canara and Malabar from a very high an- 
tiquity. So X sacred has this tenure^ been held, that instances are frequent 
in which even the intervention of a new occupancy which, from the dor- 
mancy of the rightful claim, may have ripened gradually into a new pre- 
scription, has not disturbed the original title. For, at the remotest distance 
of time, the rightful heir has been known to reclaim his patrimony, and to 
take possession of it, subject only to the reimbursement of expenses in- 
curred in such improvements as may have augmented the value of the estate. 
Down to the period of Ilyder’s government, it appears moreover that the 
assessments in those countries were moderate, and the people prosperous 
and happy. But the, regular tenor of Hyder’s government^ was a series 
of experiments for the purpose of discovering the utmost extent to which 
tlie land-rent could be carried, or how much could be extorted from the 
farmer without the absolute extinction of cultivation itself. It appears too 
that in many instances this deplorable result ensued, and that the old pro- 
prietors were wholly ruined. The free tenure of the property, however, 
remained uninjured. If enough,” observes Col. Munro, ‘‘ is loft to the 
proprietor after paying the circar share, and what is due to himself for his 
labour, he will almost as soon part with his life as his estate.” || Under 
the merciless exactions of Tippoo, indeed, the proprietors had absolutely 
begun to disavow their property. But the beneficent genius of the British 
government restored the agriculture of the country ; property became once 
more safe and respected, and it was only in the second year after it came 
under their protection, that the old proprietors again claimed, in their own 
names, property which had been before held in the names of their tenants. 
The whole system underwent a deliberate revision. Unjust exactions were 
abolished by leaving to all lands a proprietor s share, and the admirable 
report which enumerates the revenue reformations of those oppressed pro- 
vinces, distinctly disavows the intentions of the government to create anew 
class of proprietors, those intentions being directed only to the augmenta- 
tion of the value of property by a diminution of the assessment ; hut the 
right itself f adds the intelligent reporter, “ is as strong^ as purchase 
or prescription can make it, and is as well understood as it is in Great 
Britain.” A more complete practical refutation of the acrimonious argu- 

• Fifth Report, p. 822. • f Mackenzie inedited papers. 

i Wilk’s Southern India, vol. i. p. 155. { Lieut. Col. Munro’i Report, 1000. 
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itients urged by Mr. Richards,* against the genfius fend spirit of the Com- 
pany's ^ministration of ftie^evenue of India, cannot be easily imagined. 

It is remarkable, however, that Mr. Mill should have cited from the Fifth 
^iCeport the general picttire t of a Hindu village, vvithout seeming to be aware 
of the direct refutation of his own propositioTfi, which is derivable from 
those singular municipal divisions with which all Hlndustfen is overspread, 

Under this simple form of municipal government," observes the Com- 
mitted *^the inhabitants of the country have lived from time immemorial. 
The boundaries of the village have been seldom altered ; and though the 
Villages themselves have been sometimes injured, and even desolated, by 
war, famine, and disease, the same name, the same limits, the same in- 
terests, and even the same families, have continued for ages. The in- 
habitants give themselves no trouble about the breaking up and division of 
kingdoms," &c. Mr. Mill admits also that the Indian continent was per- 
vaded by this institution, and then runs, after his usual manner, into as- 
sociations of a similar kind amongst the Mexicans, and in the highlands 
of Scotland. What has Mexico, what have the highlands in Scotland, to 
do with the subject? But let Mr. Mill be asked, whether such institutions 
could have existed, if the doctrine, that the properly of the soil resided in the 
sovereign or the state, was the ancient doctrine of India ? In fact, these 
villages, or rather townships, each containing somc^ hundreds or thousands 
of arable and waste land, were held, as they arc held to this day, by a 
tenure, called the meerassy right by the Mahomraedans, and by the culti- 
vating classes cani atchy. Each of these terms implies most emphatically 
private hereditary property." These landed divisions, however, let incon- 
siderable light upon the question of Hindu tenures. Nor is it possible to 
contemplate these little polities without pausing for a moment to express our 
admiration. Of the various constitutions of human society, i and the multi- 
plied groups into which accident alone, or accident concurring with design, 
may have thrown them, these are the most singular. Fancy has often busied 
herself in framing schemes of social economy, in which the evils inseparable 
from the moral order of the universe are excluded, and a state of tranquil en- 
joyment is secured to all, a state in which life glides along as an unruffled 
stream, and the grateful vicissitudes of labour and repose are the only changes 
which interrupt or diversify it; a state conducing, by the simplest process 
amongst a happwracc of agriculturists, to the less dignified indeed, but more 
innocent destinations of outnature. Never, perhaps, were these imaginations 
more^jlosely appropriated than in the Hindu village; but it is quite evident 
that Hindustan could never have contained on its immense surface a vast 
congeries of these little republics," I use the words of Col. Wilks, if the 
tenure of their lands had not been free, or if the whole property of the 
Hindu soil had been vested in the sovereign. 

It is here important to remark, that in 1808 the meerassy rights of the 
Hindu villages were solemnly recognized, after a long investigation of four- 

♦ We shall dedicate one or two future articles of this journal to an examination of some of the state- 
ments of Mr. Rickards, 
t Fifth Report, p.86. 

^ For a minute delineation of these conaraunitles, set Wilk’s Southern India, v«d. 1. p. 117. 
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teen days, by the King's Supreme Court dt J^adras. It sedlftis that 
at an early period of Mr. Place’s colleclorship of the jaghire a 
long discussion took placf between the Board of Revenue and the Gd^ 
vernment, as to the rights of the village meerassadars in the soil. The dis- 
pute originated in a proposition made by the collector, to remove certain 
meerassadars from their lands vyho had refused to agree to his mode of 
settlement, and to fix others in possession of them, who had agfcted to 
cultivate on the proposed terms. 'Phe Board considered the meeraSadars 
to have the proprietary right in their lands, and the term meerasscBy which 
had been introduced by the Mahommedans, conveyed the idea of an here- 
ditary right. The government, on the other Imnd, maintained that the actual 
government in the soil u as vested m the state, which alone had the power 
of trcansferring the land by sale. It was accordingly decided by the govern- 
ment, that the occupants of land in India could establish no better title 
to the soil, than the tenantry upon an estate in England can establish a right 
to it by hereditary residence.” Mr. Place, however, was subsequently induced 
to inquire more particularly into the meerassee right; and from his report, in 
1799, it appears that his ideas had undergone a material change. He 
became convinced that the mccrassadar had an undoubted hereditary pro- 
perty in the soil ; that the rendering a stated portion of the produce was 
the tenure by which he held it; that he sold, mortgaged, gave away, and 
left his lands to his posterity ; that in the Tamul language this right was 
described byt^vo words, cani atcliyy each signifying inheritance ; that this 
description of property was so cherished by the meerassadars, that they 
never quitted it but through necessity ; and that, though absent from it for 
years, they never failed to assert their, claims w hen they felt it to be 
advantageous so to do. It appears, also, that when Mr. Place first visited 
the jaghire, he found the lands of many villages without meerassadars; 
the parents, children, relations extirpated ; but that the idea of permanent 
property was so deeply infixed in the minds of the natives, that they re- 
fused to cultivate any fields thus appropriated, unless under the meerassee 
tenure^ except such as w'ould yield them the quickest and largest profit ; 
and that by granting them cowries (grants or agreements) for lands to 
them and their heirs for ever, so long as they continued in obedience to 
the circar, and paid all just dues, he was enabled^ to convert the most 
stubborn soil and thickest jungle into fertile villages*^ In a subse- 
quent branch of their Report, the Committee state, that in other parts of 
the Company's possessions, the revenue servants had brought to light “ similar 
rights, as belonging to the meerassadars.” 

The ejectment t which was tried in the Supreme Court at Madras, and 
in which upwards of sixty witnesses were examined, involved the im- 
portant question of meerassee right in one of these singular constitutions 
which, forwant ofa more adequate term, are denominated villages.” The 
evidence was confined to the specific lands for which the ejectment was 
brought ; but the right which was adjudicated being one,” as the learned 

* Fifth Report, p. 287, 8vo. ed. 

t Doe e dem. Mootopermall et al. v. Tonderven et al. Cases in the Supreme Court of Madras by Sir 
Thomas Strange, vol. 1. p. 300. 
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reporter remarks, “ that exists4hrougliout the peninsula, it became illustra. 
tive of the interests and rights of a vast proportion of the landholders in that 
part of India.” The wrong, which was the .Subject-matter of the action, 
originated with Mr. Place in 1794, when he was collector of the jaghire, 
and acting with a somewhat blind obedience to the orders of govern- 
ment, befote he had arrived at the degree of knowledge concerning 
the meerassee tenure, which induced him subsequently to change his 
opinion. His object was an amelioration of the revenue by the sub- 
stitution of a money-rent instead of one in kind, to which the village 
(Tondiarpettam in the Trevatore district) had been accustomed ; con- 
scientiously thinking that the government had not only a right to change the 
rent, but, in case of resistance, to turn out the ancient meerassadars, and 
confer the lands upon others who should be more willing to comply with their 
terms. Acting, therefore, upon an opinion which he afterwards, with the 
most honourable frankness, acknowledged to be erroneous, he transferred 
the whole village from the rightful proprietors, the Vellala* caste, to the 
Graminy or toddy people, a species of sub-cultivators in the village, which 
abounded in coco-trees. The action was brought in 1808, after fourteen 
years of wrongflil possession by the Graminics, and its object was to restore 
the Vellala people to their proprietorship which had been thus usurped. The 
court, t after an unexampled length of investigation, gave a verdict for the 
defendants in ejectment, viz. the rightful meerassadars, who had been 
ousted in 1794. The meerassee right, that is, the hereditary right of pro- 
prietorship in lands, was thus solemnly decided by a court of law, in 
which British judges presided, bound by their oaths to decide upon all 
matters of litigation in issue between native subjects, according to the 
Ancient law and usages of Hindustan. Those who are desirous of more 
detailed information concerning the principles and facts involved in this 
interesting trial, must be referred to the able judgment pronounced on that 
occasion by Sir Thomas Strange. 

In the ancient grants J of these lands, it seems that a definite portion of 
the produce, after deducting certain dues to several persons employed in 
offices requisite to the internal economy of the villages, was considered as 
belonging to the sovereign. The amount of this portion has been the 
frequent subject of regulation and discussion, and has been the origin 
of the money-reftt paid for lands, from which it has been exacted, whether 
hy direct assessment or by a compact with the inhabitants. At whatever 
period this arrangement took place, it is handed down by uninterrupted 
tradition, that the whole country was then divided into provinces into 

iub-divisions (catum) and villages (nuiitmi), inhabited by different castes 
respectively, Bramins, Soodras, Vellalas, &c. This tradition, as far as re- 
gards the minor divisions, is confirmed by grants on stone and copper still 
existing, in which reference is constantly made to the greater and less 
divisions of the country, as in England, to counties and parishes.^ The 

• A bninch'6f the Moodeliar caste. t Consisting then of Sir T. Strange and Sir B. Sulivan. 

i Mackenzie inedited Papers. 

I Parish cumufatto incolarum) would be a more appropriate appellation for the Hindu vil- 

lages we have b^n describing. 
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land-marks and boundaries also ore described with a degree oi* precision 
sufficiently indicating the estimation in which the property they conveyed 
was universally held, and strongly corroborating the permanent character 
of the property itself. In Wy civilized country (Mr. Mill will pardon 
the phrase), fixed land-marks and measurements have always been the 
criteria of a permanent property in the soil ; nor is it unreasonable to pre- 
sume that the durable stone land-marks of Hindustan would never have 
been objects of such general veneration, merely to mark the limits of a 
precarious tenure, which the lueath of the sovereign might destroy in a 
moment. 

But the subject unfolds itself as we advance, and we must therefore 
postpone the remainder of our observations to a future article. 


the prince royal of PERSIA AND THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY. 

On the ()th of March 1821, his Royal Highness Abbas Mirza, prince 
royal of Persia, was unaniniousiy elected one of the four honorary members 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland ; and a suitable 
diploma having been prepared, it was finely written and emblazoned on 
vellum. On the occasion of Sir John Malcolm proceeding to take charge 
of the government of Bombay, it was considered that a more appropriate 
opportunity for transmitting the document in question could not be afforded. 
That distinguished individual accordingly took charge of it, and on his arrival 
at Bombay, forwarded it to its destination in the care of an officer. Witljin 
the last month, the acknowledgments of the Prince for the mark of respect 
shewn to him by the Society have been received ; they are conveyed in two 
letters, of which we are enabled to annex translations. 



No.l. 

“ To the Nobles, celebrated for wisdom and penetration, and distinguished 
by understanding and knowledge, sitting in the assembly endowed with 
science, the ascenders of the ladder of knowledge, the Members of the 
Royal Asiatic Society I 

“ We exclusively give this information, in a friendly way, that the letter 
written by them has been received, and perused with a friendly eye ; and that 
their epistle, the record of science and wisdom, has been comprehended, and 
afforded us gratification, because they are known to be endowed with sense 
and wisdom ; and their having mentioned our august name in the assembly, and 
enrolled it in the records of the Society, in a suitable and approjiriate manner, 
has increased our confidence and faith ; and we are enabled to entertain a hope 
that our future actions will obtain the praise and approbation of those cele- 
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brated for wisdom and justice : such having always been, and still continues to 
be, our earnest desire. We can with truth assert, that the acquisition of new 
territories would not have caused us that degree of gratification , which wc 
experienced on the receipt of their letter ; and according to the expressions 
and cordiality of heart which they have evinced towards us, we shall also in 
future, with true pleasure and satisfaction of heart, consider ourselves as 
amongst the members of that Society ; and we consider this special election 
as the means of making ourselves more extensively known ; and we request 
of them that they will always speak of us in their Society as their wisdom and 
justice may permit them, and that they will preserve and continue, with suit- 
able and proper observances, the rights of that friendship and union which 
originated in them, and in consequence of this connection they also will not 
be forgotten in our mind filled with kindness. Considering the inclinations of 
our heart perfect, let them make known to us their wishes and commissions.” 

Dated Ramzan 1243 (March 1828). 

No. 2. 

** We have to write and affirm, that although we have not seen the members 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, we have heard much in their praise. We are 
desirous beyond all bounds to see that Jissembly, although we know this desire 
is very difficult to be attained and effected. The noblest quality which man 
can possess is wisdom. Those who are endowed with wisdom are superior to 
the rest of mankind ; and of all things from which advantage can be derived, 
the greatest is the affection which the wise entertain (for others), and the 
praise which they bestow. In consideration of this, whereas we are much 
pleased with you, that our name has been mentioned in your Society with 
honour and respect j and, as the joy of our heart required, these few lines 
have been written with our other letter ; and we have despatched with it also a 
small piece of amber, in order that the Society may be perfumed with our 
kindness, and that the members of the Society may become acquainted with 
the esteem which we entertain for them specially.** 

These letters are ^vritten in the finest stile of Persian calligraphy (the 
second is stated to be in the Prince’s own Iiand), on the usual highly orna- 
mented paper. The amber referred to in the last weighs about an ounce 
and a half, and is enclosed in a gold box of open net-work set with rubies, 
which is contained in a rich purse of gold and silver thread ; the whole 
wrapped up in muslin and shawl bags. 

This interesting communication was laid before the Society at its general 
meeting on the 16th January. 
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POLITICAL CHANGES IN EGYPT. 

Egypt, under its present governor, has been for years past making pro- 
gressive advances towards thut state of civilization which is denominated in 
Europe, with some degree of vain-glory, European. Mehmet Ali, the 
viceroy, as he still modestly styles himself, seems to have proceeded hitherto 
with slow and cautious steps in his experiments, and the result, it would 
appear, has not disappointed the calculations which Avere formed by his ad- 
visers. His authority is firmly established in the country, where he is better 
liked than any preceding pacha; and the measures Avhich he has adopted to 
increase the commerce and productive industry of his subjects, have aug- 
mented his treasury, and must have contributed, not perhaps in equal pro- 
portion, to increase the prosperity of Egypt. Uniting in himself, like 
our East-Tndia Company in India, the character of sovereign and merchant, 
he has doubtless obtained, from this association of characters, a clearer in- 
sight into the true principles of political economy, than he could have gained 
by studying the best translations into the Turkish of Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
or Say. The necessary consequence of his tractability and the liberality 
of government, is, that he has come more frequently into contact with Eu- 
ropeans, and insensibly acquired a better opinion of their character and 
understanding. This opinion disposed him to adopt the more readily their 
suggestions; and being gifted with a larger share of penetration, and being 
blessed with a smaller portion of religious prejudice, than his predecessors, 
he could perceive how much his oAvn peculiar interests were bound up with 
those of the people he governed. 

The political changes which have been operating for some time past in 
Egypt, have attracted the attention of many philosophical observers ; but 
few, if any, could have anticipated more from them than a silent pro- 
gression towards a state of freedom, which the country might look foward 
to in some fifty years to come, but for which it was now totally unprepared. 
It seems, hoAvever, that the Pacha, like another Peter the Great, has de- 
termined that Egypt shall at once take her station in the rank of civilized 
nations, and that its inhabitants shall enjoy even a representative consti- 
tution before he quits the stage of life. 

In ordinary circumstances, this precipitate march, if indeed it be such, 
after so many preparatives, would be condemned on all hands ; but the 
circumstances of Egypt at the present day are by no means of an ordinary 
character. The death of the existing viceroy may, and probably would, 
lead to a change of measures, unless the new organization were so com- 
plete as to defy the poAver of any puppet Avhich the Sultan might set up. 
It is fair to infer, from the whole tenor of the Viceroy’s proceedings, that 
he is a person of too much sagacity not to discover the risk of preci- 
pitancy in improvement, especially amongst a people composed chiefly of 
Musulmans, who are not all like himself; and that he has weighed his risk 
against the probabilities that, without this attempt at a radical reform of 
the government, his dynasty may be put aside, and his ameliorations come 
to nought. 
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Political Changes in Egypt. 

Wliats'oevcr may be the real motive of these changes, however, they 
are, to the eye of the philosopher, singular indications of the breaking up 
of that slavish despotism, which enthrals a goodly portion of Asia as well as 
Africa. It may be doubted whether the sacrifices made by Turkey to de- 
precate the vengeance of the Autocrat, or the successful rebellion of a 
large proportion of her rayas, will, in the sequel, inflict so severe an injury 
upon her, as the example of regenerated Egypt. I'he whole structure of 
her power rests upon the same basis which supported for ages the ponderous 
fabric of Papal authority over Christendom ; and, like that, it will fall, or 
leave but a wreck behind, as soon as the pick-axes of reform shall touch its 
ancient foundations. 

We insert the following letter, which has been addressed to the con- 
ductors of several of the French journals,* by M. Jomard, of Paris, who 
has been indefatigably employed, for some time past, in superintending the 
instruction of the youths sent from Egypt to France for education. It will 
be read, as he remarks, with great interest. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir ; Your readers will learn, no doubt with interest, a few details respect- 
ing the increasing progress of the regeneration of Egypt — a phenomenon 
which would have excited incredulity a few years ago. At the present time, 
this progressive march has exceeded all the anticipations, and even hopes, of 
the friends of civilization. Whatever may be the future results of the efforts 
now making by the existing government of Egypt, the following are facts, from 
which every one may draw what inferences he pleases : — The provinces have 
been divided into departments, districts, and sub-districts. Provincial assem- 
blies are established, A Central Assembly, or General Divan, composed of 
deputies from all the provinces, to the number of more than 200 members, 
meets in the capital. About thirty officers, civil and military, belonging to the 
government, form part of this Divan. The Viceroy submits to the considera- 
tion of this General Assembly all public matters, of what nature soever they 
may be. Without being a representation, properly so called, this assembly is 
much beyond a council ; and, besides, holds its sittings publicly. 

The sending of young men to France, in order that they may be instructed 
in the sciences, government, and useful arts, has not been discontinued .since 
1826, when forty-six youths, destined for the sciences, were sent to Paris. 
Six Egyptians have been sent to Toulon to learn the art of building ships of 
war. The younger brother of Noureddin Bey, a major-general in the Egyptian 
service, and four new pupils, who are to apply themselves to the study of 
mechanics and various manufactures, have arrived at Paris. Recently, thirty- 
four pupils, from the age of eight to fifteen, have arrived at Marseilles; they 
are destined for the study of hydraulics, naval architecture, and fifteen other 
mechanical arts. They have been taken, not from the capital, as the others, 
but from the interior. Thirty other Egyptians are to follow them ; 115 others 
are to arrive in France, independently of those who are sent to England and 
Austria. 

Such is the impulse given by the Viceroy, that his wishes are now seconded, 
and even anticipated, where he formerly encountered all kind of resistance. 
The Ulemas and Sheiks follow the general movement. The change of mer§ 
customs, though material, is considered, sometimes, as of no importance; 

* We take it from the Gazette Utteraire of Paris. 
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but very often this relinquishment is very significant to the reflecting observer, 
particularly in the East. If, for example, the pipe, the beard, and the turban, 
lose their credit, we should be led to infer a real moral revolution. This, 
however, is what has begun to be observed in Egypt, particularly in the army., 
Nobody is any longer scandalized at these changes, even among those who 
cannot approve of them. It is easy to conceive that there may be some re- 
pugnance among a great part of the inhabitants ; but the schools, which are 
multiplying, will diminish it daily. 

To conclude the imperfect picture of these singular changes in Egypt, I add, 
there is published there a periodical work. It is in folio, in two columns ; 
one Arabic, the other T urkish. It appears, I think, twice a week. The 
number now before me is dated the 25th Jemadi-al-awal, A. H. 1245. The 
title is News of Egypty inscribed on a pyramid, behind which there is a rising 
sun. As in the Journal de Parisy there is given at the head of the Egyptian 
journal barometrical observations at five different periods of the day. The 
journal is dated from Boulaq, the port of Cairo, where the j)rinting-press is 
established. (Signed) Jumard. 

A French journal, of the 17th January, gives a more exact and minute 
account of these changes, taken, chiefly, from the Figyptian journal men- 
tioned above. We subjoin the substance of these details, as given in one 
of the London papers : 

One of the French journals of Sunday enters into a more detailed account 
than any which we have hitherto seen of the recent improvements in Egypt, 
to which we have already more than once alluded. Part of this statement is 
derived from the pages of an Egyytian journal, which has been published for 
the last six months in two languages, the Turkish and the Egyptian, that it 
may be understood both by the governing and subject classes of the nation. It 
contains the general orders and decisions of the viceroy, a narrative of the 
most remarkable events which occur in the provinces, an account of the pro- 
gress of public works, the arrival and departure of trading vessels and ships of 
war, the attempts made to realize in Egypt the wonders of European industry, 
and an abstract of the news of foreign countries. The improvements recently 
introduced into the internal administration of the country, which it describes, 
are somewhat numerous. The chief of them are the establishment of double 
registries in the management of the state accounts, the limitation of the places 
of receivers or collectors to natives, to the exclusion of Armenians, Greeks, 
and Jews, who formerly farmed the revenue ; the erection of an exchequer or 
office of public accounts in Grand Cairo, the capital ; and the endowment of 
a school for teaching practical administration, out of which the prefects and 
sub-prefects are afterwards to be chosen. 

One of the numbers contains a curious account of a gas illumination by an 
English engineer in the service of the Pacha. This brilliant experiment, which 
was exhibited in a garden, was witnessed by a crowd of Egyptian grandees and 
a considerable number of foreigners. It is mentioned as exciting general admi- 
ration among all the spectators, while the motive of the Viceroy in ordering it 
is ascribed to his desire of displaying before his subjects the progress made by 
European science, and convincing them of the advantage which Egypt might 
derive from the introduction of European discoveries. The same engineer has 
offered to light with gas the garden of Choubra for 30,000 francs, or £1,200 
sterling. 
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Another of these papers gives the prices of all articles of merchandize 
which enter the port of Alexandria, as the basis for the collection of custom- 
house duties : several detail the punishment inflicted on public functionaries, 
for corruption, cruelty, or extortion. It is mentioned in one of the numbers, 
that the punishment of death is abolished for all but political offences, and 
robberies committed by the employ'd of government. But the most singular 
event recorded in this new journal is, the convocation of an assembly of 
functionaries, governors, or notables, from the different provinces, to de- 
liberate on the best mode of correcting abuses in the administration, and the 
means of promoting the order and prosperity of Egypt. The Viceroy com- 
municated to his son Ibrahim authority to convoke this meeting in August 
last. A summons was accordingly sent to the proper officers, to attend as 
members, and arrangements were made for their sittings. This grand divan 
assembled towards the end of August, to the number of 160 ; and two Pachas, 
the son and the grandson of the Viceroy, attended as simple members of the 
council. 

This council meets in the citadel of Cairo, or in the palace of the Viceroy. 
Every one of its members is said to enjoy the utmost freedom in the expression 
of his opinion, and the majority of votes determines its decision. All ques- 
tions of administration, every thing relative to taxes, to subsistence, to the 
establishment of manufactures, to the making of canals, and other internal 
improvements, is submitted to this assembly by the ministers of the Pacha. 
It likewise receives petitions and representations from individuals, or public 
bodies* It is said that the deliberations of this Divan have hitherto been 
practically free; that their suggestions have met with great attention, and 
their suffrages have never been overruled. Like all other deliberative as- 
semblies, it of course has its secretary ; but its secretary, being what is called 
a man of letters^ thought more of recording his own talent than the proceedings 
of the Divan. Indulging in the oriental style, he interspersed the dry details 
of business with the flowers of poetry. There would have been no end to 
the archives had this secretary been allowed to indulge his muse, and he was 
consequently dismissed. 

These particulars cannot fail to direct the notice of Europe to the events 
which must grow out of this new order of things. A representative body 
and a press are things which cannot co-exist with any modification of despotism ; 
und Egypt, that wonderful country, is perhaps destined to undergo a revo- 
lution more surprising than any of tliose which she has hitherto witnessed. 
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PRESENT STATE OF LITERATURE IN RUSSIA. 

LETTER FROM A RUSSIAN LADY.* 

Sir : You once told me that you were desirous of knowing the character 
of the literary productions of our country — of the works of our poets and 
literati ; and whether we handled the pen as skilfully as we wield the 
sword. As a real Russian, I am much flattered by the interest you mani- 
fest towards us, and am anxious to make a due return. To encounter such 
a reader as you, however, is a fearful matter, and I have need of all the 
indulgence you can aflbrd me. 

Four years have elapsed since I quitted the snows, and notwithstanding 
the connections which still bind me to my dear native country, 1 am but 
.slenderly provided with books and materials of a recent date wherewith to 
answer your obliging inquiries. Pamphlets, and tales, and poems do, in- 
deed, reach me ; but these importations are rare, and I am persuaded that 
many of the best have not yet sealed the mountains which separate us. I 
live, as you see, in a country highly civilized. J should, nevertheless, be 
treated by my own countrymen as a harhanan, in allthat regards our recent 
literature. You will, 1 trust, be the more indulgent towards me, and will 
pardon a few involuntary omissions. I would that we might appear before 
you in the best possible light. 

You must admit, sir, that it is a great misfortune to have a language 
which is spoken only amongst ourselves. How much does this circumstance 
contract the fame of our authors ! Should a work of merit make its appear- 
ance in the German, the French, the English, or the Italian languages, it 
is instantly known throughout Europe, and a multitude of translators con- 
spire to disseminate its reputation. In our unhappy case, should we pro- 
duce a prodigy of excellence, the author must content himself with the 
scanty applau.se bestowed by private parties. A crown from the Academy 
of St. Petersburgh is a mere trifle compared with one from the Capitol. 
Add to this, that we have had some ill-luck : M. de St, Maurc has published 
a Russian anthology : many thanks to him for his good intentions, but why 
did he not learn our language before he attempted to translate from it? 
He has converted our prettiest national poems into verses on musk and 
roses, totally forgetting that these precious perfumes are exotics— not the 
products of our own country, but brought from afar. The English have 
used us better; so have the Germans. But here the thing ends. The 
translations are read with the same feelings with which we look at wonderful 
animals. Sufficient justice is not done to us to encourage a continuance 
of such works. 

We possess all the elements requisite for a copious and original litera- 
ture. Politics being contraband, our wits do not waste their resources 
upon pamphlets, or in attacks upon excellencies. In France, the Jesuits, 
the charter, the ministers, furnish subjects for every jien. The poets of 

* We are informed In the Bibliothique Univmetlc of Geneva, whence this article is translated, that it 
i« written by a young Russian lady of the highest class; it affords a convincing proof, as the editor ob* 
•erves, of the refined education of the female nobility of Russia. 

\r S Vni. 1 . Ko.2. i ) 
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that country have been so obliging as to put M. de Villele and the rest into 
verse. In Russia they would not have attained sueh a degree of h6nour : 
the censorship would have brought the audacious poet to reason. The cen- 
sorship ! — this word makes you shudder : but it is not so terrible to us. 

Our language is extremely copious : being formed almost wholly upon 
the Greek, it possesses the conjugations of this tongue, and frequently its 
flexibility and strength. It is ada])ted to all subjects, and to every measure ; it 
is smooth and harmonious. The state of our society presents to an ob- 
server a fund of originality. Knowledge, amongst as, marches with gigan- 
tic steps ; its progress is visible every year. The elaborate education of tlio 
nobility, and the truly patriarchal simplicity of manners amongst the lower 
orders, presents a very striking contrast, and poets especially may extract 
therefrom the greatest facilities. 

All our distinguished authors are men of the higher order of society, and 
frequently statesmen: their peers arc their judges. Y^ou will probably say, 
and with justice, that hence results a great monotony in our poetry, every 
object being described perpetually in the same point of view. I must 
tell you, sir, in return, that w'c have some geniuses of by no means an 
inferior order, who are confined to garrets, and who write with the design 
of selling their manuscripts : their object, however, is glory, not money. 
Our men of letters have a remarkable whim ; they translate extremely 
well, it is true, the chef-d\rueres of foreigners : but wherefore should 
they ? 1 cannot comprehend. To translate in a country where the know- 
ledge of languages is so general, and where readers are alw ays in a condi- 
tion to compare tlie translation with the original, is strange. 

Amongst our original and classical authors, our historian Karamsiu 
should occupy the highest place : previous to him, Nestor was our sole 
known historian. All the materials of history were scattered and almost 
lost : he collected them together with astonishing sagacity, and has con- 
trived to invest with interest ten centuries of barbarism, in which the only 
episodes \vcrc an occasional act of individual bravery, or a deed of re- 
volting cruelty, lie has been well translated into French ; what is still 
more flattering to us, he has been read. Death removed him, a few years 
back, to the grief of his friends and to the great loss of letters, of which 
he w as a potent protector. Yes, sir, Karamsin is our Livy ; we arc proud 
of him ; he has made us known to all Europe. The early ages of our 
history are not more tedious to read than the history of the Merovingian 
and the Fainean kings : the Charlemagncs and the St. liouises came a little 
later. The Russians have now acquired the right to place themselves in the 
rank of the most enterprizing nations. Our last campaign will furnish 
pages for history as worthy of being read as the exploits of the French in 
Egypt.* Independent of this prodigious work, Karamsin is the author of 
some tales which exhibit an exact de.scription of our ancient manners and 
obsolete customs. As antiquities are now in fashion, we wish to patronize 
them as well as others : we have this advantage, that eras with us are tens 
of years, instead of centuries. 

* A very equivocal compliment, surely !— fid. 
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In respect to poets, we have Joukowsky, the founder of our romantic 
school, who combines every species of knowledge with sprightliness m 
imagination and intense feeling. He appropriated to himself the finest 
tragedies of Schiller, the Elegy of Gray, the melting poetry of Moore, 
and the vigorous strains of Lord Byron : but he only made very faithful 
copies of these great originals. Why has he not trusted, you will ask, to 
his own imagination? He has done so for some time past, with the most 
remarkable success. A dreadful tempest to which the Emperor Nicholas 
was exposed, in returning from Varna to Odessa, furnished him with a sub- 
ject for some exquisite verses. The laurels gained and the dangers escaped, 
afforded him a vast topic for praise and gratitude. Joukowsky has travelled, 
and I have never read, in any language whatever, a description at once so 
just and so poetical, as his of the beauties of Switzerland. His prose is 
remarkable for the purity and elegance of the style. He writes as if prompt- 
ed at once by the understanding and the heart. Great objects are confided 
to his care : he superintends the education of the hereditary Grand Duke, 
and the progress already made by his illustrious pupil completely responds to 
the enlightened solicitude of the poet. The following is a slight specimen 
of his poetry, which is slandered by being translated into my bad prose. 
The verses were composed on quitting the churchjvhere the remains of the 
Empress-mother had lain in state. Every word is as true as historical vera- 
city itself: 

Here is the tomb before which I bend with reverential regret ! Thou hast, 
then, 0 pure and celestial spirit, abandoned this terrestrial scene ! Like an 
angel of God, thou hast accomplished thy beneficent career amongst us, and 
at length art fled, as closes a bright and beaming day. Oh ! how incompre- 
hensible is death ! We cannot even yet conceive that thou art no longer of 
this world, which thou didst embellish with thy presence, Wc still associate 
thee with whatsoever the earth possessed that is precious and holy. We are 
still accustomed to reckon thee amongst the inhabitants of this globe. And 
thou — oh, with thee each of us has lost a portion of his own existence I 
With thy spirit, which has taken its happy flight towards the skies, a sweet 
and gentle light has been extinguished, which ameliorated the heart, and 
rendered visible to us even the faint image of Divine Providence itself. Re- 
joicing as we did in thee, we fondly believed thy life to be everlasting ; yet 
now, we approach thy bier to bid thee an eternal farewell ! Is this thy hand 
we kiss, — a hand which dispensed nothing but kindness, — now cold, and stiff, 
and motionless ? Is it thou, thus surrounded with purple? And this tran- 
quil countenance, which exhibits no emotion either at the voice of love or at 
the notes of grief-— have we ever known it thus before? 

This curling wreath of incense ascending amidst a mysterious gloom ; — this 
vacant bier glittering like a sepulchral throne; — this crown displaced from the 
noble brow which bore it ; — this purple the symbol of death : — what an unut- 
terable sight 1 Imagination shrinks from its terrific aspect ! And I— what dk) 

I here in the silence of the night? I hear a celestial voice, which descends 
like an angel to the earth, and says, ** Let not thy soul be disquieted.^' Oh, 
’tis tliou 1 This voice is thine 1 With the earliest dawn this funereal pomp 
will vanish, and these relics of a departed sovereign will be for ever bidden 
fiom our sight ! But what will this tomb contain ? Nothing but a coffin, and 
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the coffin only the emblem of death. In the mysterious bosom of the earth, 
the shades of eternal darkness will enwrap only the image of destruction, the 
symbol of extinct existence ! But thy fair character, the glorious image of 
Providence, will survive in our hearts, just as it always was, — pure, bright, 
active, abounding in grateful recollections. At this critical moment of eternal 
separation, I prostrate myself for the last time before thy bier with deep re- 
spect, love, and gratitude. In the name of my whole country, I dare pour 
forth before it from my feeble lips the vows of all : we thank thee ! we blett 
thee ! for thy life passed in the midst of us, — for the throne thou didst adorn 
with thy virtues, — for the example thou didst display of a purity almost 
divine, — for thy sweet and charming simplicity amidst all the lustre of great- 
ness, — for the innocence of virgins and the lives of infants preserved by thee, 
— for the exemplary manners of which, during half a century, thou hast^been 
at once the protector and the model, — for that benevolence with which thou 
didst hasten from the humble hospital to the roof of the unhappy widow and 
the cradle of the feeble orphan ! With thee we bury our own blood, we sur- 
render to the tomb our beloved mother! At this cruel moment our sighs 
unite together, and with one collected voice we cry, wc thank thee ! we bless 
thee J Our posterity, in years to come, will repeat, we thank thee /” 

An intimate friend of Joukowsky, BatuchkofF, has been for some years 
lost to the Hyperborean Parnassus, of which he was one of the brightest 
ornaments. Having fed upon Petrarch and Ariosto, his verses discovered 
all their grace and sweetness. His depth of feeling rendered all he painted 
true, natural, and touching to the soul. Friendship constituted the great 
delight of his existence : he gave expression to its impulse in epistles which 
abound with sentiment. A pleasing melancholy imparted a peculiar charm 
to the melodious accents of his lyre. An aberration of mind, most distres- 
sing to him and to his friends, has closed hi.s strains. Joukowsky is the only 
person whom he recognizes. How sad it is to lavish one's cares upon a 
friend who is but the shadow of what he once was! 

BatuchkofF belonged to the new" classical school of the poets. A deli- 
cacy of sentiment tempered with the accent of truth, a lively imagination 
yet subjected to the laws of good taste, and descriptions which are beautiful 
without being exaggerated, distinguish this from the romantic school. It 
is governed more by sentiment than fancy. In reading Batuchkoff’s des- 
criptions of nature, it is difficult to conceive that the author is an inhabitant 
of the frozen countries of the north. The following is a passage from one 
of his epistles : 

Friend of the muses, thou art in the right ; genius derives its strength from 
our early impressions, and a long course of years works no change. The 
sculptor or the impassioned poet, — he who seeks wisdom and penetrates 
into the mysteries of science, — he who copies nature with his pencil or who 
courts the favour of the muses, knew in his earliest years that he must sacri- 
fice on the altars of Parnassus. Apollo’s favourite, as soon as he quits the 
cradle, contemplates with delight the azure vault of heaven, the meadows, 
flowers, and majestic trees, the limpid brooks and the mysterious shades of 
the forest. Whilst seated on his mother’s knee, he smiles when buxom 
May decks the earth with blossoms, and when the lark hovers over the laugh- 
ing meads. Should a rainbow appear in the sky, though unable to speak, his 
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infant hands will gesticulate his delight. What he sees in his youth before his 
paternal roof, what he experiences as a new comer into the world, he retains 
in his mind for years, and long after he cannot refrain from transmitting it to 
posterity by the intervention of the muses. We detect this magic stamp 
of first impressions in the works of those geniuses whom ages have revered. 
Snatched from his dear penates, from the spot where Mantua displayed her 
verdant garb or the Mincio loitered amidst the reeds, and transported by fate 
to the palace of Augustus, the young Roman poet sighed for thee, O natal 
streams, which cannot be forgotten, and for the antique cot, the scene of his 
youth, where Tityriis confided to him his flute for transmission to posterity. 
But is it only where generous nature and a sun glowipg in a cloudless sky 
bestrew the fields with wealth, — is it there alone that the muses deign to 
dwell? No, no ! Even in the bleak north, their favourite stagnates not in 
inactivity, but hears the powerful voice of nature. The continual war of the 
raging elements, torrents rushing from disparted rocks, deserts o’erspread with 
snow, masses of eternal ice, and the inexpressible image of the roaring sea, 
all elevate his soul, and, by their mysterious lessons, fan within his breast the 
sacred flame of poesy. 

A. Nouchkin, our Tyrta?us, is endowed with a creative genius. Early in 
life, he abused the faculties of his mind ; but exiled to the mountains of 
Caucasus, reflection, at length, subdued his wildness and matured his 
talenLs. The Emperor Nicholas recalled him, saying, ^‘writer I will my- 
self be your censor." He possesses an admirable skill in the expression of 
the passions, and in employing the turns peculiar to our tongue ; he is an 
imitator of no person, and he often attains the sublimity of Lord Byron 
himself. He has published several poems, which arc remarkable for their 
energy and boldness. Tke Prisoner of the Caucasus depicts the warlike 
customs of the barbarous hordes, Oneguina the manners of our higher 
classes. I subjoin a fragment of the former. A Russian officer is made 
prisoner by a Circassian, and conveyed, half-dead, into a gorge of the 
mountain. He revives; his fetters confirm the horrible apprehension; he is 
a slave ! 

Every object seems to sleep amidst the deep silence of the night, except a 
cascade which sparkles at a distance, and furrows the abrupt rocks. The 
summits of the Caucasus, incased in clouds, look tranquillity. But what do 
we see amidst this solemn calm ? Who approaches hither with stealthy tread ? 
The prisoner starts from a gloomy trance. Before him stands a young Circas- 
sian damsel with benevolent aspect. He surveys her in silence, and exclaims: 

“ *Tis a deceitful dream, the vain sport of my dejected senses.” A moon-beam 
reveals, faintly, the smile of compassion which plays upon the Circassian’s fea- 
tures, as she drops on her knees, and her hand gently raises the koumm ^ 
towards the captive’s lips. He regards not the kind offer : but he is struck 
with the magic tones and greedily fastens upon the melting look of the charm- 
ing girl. He comprehends not the meaning of her words, but her expressive 
eyes, teeming with compassion, her harmonious voice breathing tenderness 
itself, con.spire to bid him live: and life and joy return. 

We have a La Fontaine : Kriloflf possesses all his naivety, his art, and 
even his very turn of thought. He is a true Russian, simple and original 

* The ordinary drink of the country, prepared from mare’t milk. 
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in his writings as well as his actions. He is the father of our apologue : 
he there reposits, with great felicity, all our sayings and national proverbs, 
imitating neither iEsop nor Lessing : he is enamoured of his own language. 
His fables are adapted to all classes : the ridiculous points of our society 
are exhibited there without severity, and copied from nature. I will give 
you a sample of his manner. KrilolF had been ill : during the whole period 
of his sickness, he had experienced the most affecting proofs of kindness 
from the Empress-mother. When he recovered, being at a loss how to 
manifest his gratitude, he tvrote in a book, which lay open in a summer- 
house in the Empress’s gardens, the following fable, which is remarkable 
for the delicacy and elegance of the allegory : 

THE HARE BELL. 

A hare bell blossomed in a wild country : but it lost all its freshness, and its 
head hung dejectedly from its half-broken stem, awaiting, as it were, the stroke 
of death. It thus sighed forth a complaint to Zephyr : “ O that Aurora 
would swiftly proclaim the approach of the luminary which brightens these 
fields; its presence might perhaps restore me I” — “ Unhappy friend,” re- 
marked a May-bug, who was turning up the earth near the spot, “ do you 
imagine that the sun has nothing else to do but to watch over you, and sec 
whether 3011 are comfortable or otherwise? He has neither the time nor the 
inclination, believe me. If, like rnc, you could take 3'our flight in the air, you 
would gain more experience, and w'ould perceive that the fields and meadows 
exist but by his beams, which bestow prosperity and riches. Their vivifying 
warmth invigorates the antique oak and the majestic cedar, decks the flowers 
with their gaudy hues, and imparts to their blossoms all their odour. But 
these flowers have no community with you : such is their beauty that even the 
scythe of Time crops them wdlh regret. What claim can you have upon this 
luminary ? Is your aspect so inviting, or do you impregnate the air with per- 
fume? Weary not, then, the sun with your superfluous and frivolous com- 
plaints ; not the feeblest ray, I promise, will fall upon you. Be still, and re- 
sign yourself to death !” But lo ! the sun returned to reanimate all nature, he 
discharged upon the empire of Flora a flood of his reviving light, and the 
poor hare-bell, which during the night had bent to the earth, by the magic 
influence of one heavenly look, was raised up again to life. 

0 ye, to whom fortune hath assigned the highest rank, let my sun be to 
you an example for imitation. Observe, w^heresoever his beams extend, 
thither are his benefits conveyed, which the modest herb and the stately palm 
equally participate. His image sparkles in every heart, as in the purest crystal ; 
each returns him thanks. 

Another of our distinguished fabulists is Dmitrieff, who has not been 
diverted from his literary pursuits by the occupations of a minister of state. 
He has translated and imitated many foreign apologues, at the same time 
naturalizing them amongst us. If he had supplied the subjects of his fables 
from his own imagination, as he has done those of his ballads, his tales and 
epistles, we should then have had two La Fontaines instead of one. His 
muse is adapted to every species of poesy, from the sublime epopee to the 
simple romance. His Rrmackf if it had been longer, would deserve the 

• Ermack was a celebrated robber, who fell Into the hands of justice in the time of John the Terrible, 
and was condemned to die. He mentioned a new country which he had visited, and which he pledged 

himself 
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title of an epic poem. The scene is laid on the banks of the Irtish, shortly 
after the conquest of Siberia. Two Shamans meet on the borders of the 
roaring stream, to give vent to the dreary reflections suggested by the over- 
throw of their idols, and the usurpation of a foreign power, the name of 
which had not yet been repeated by the echo of the Altai mountains. The 
situation is dramatical : the oldest Shaman relates to the younger the single 
combat between the giant Meshmet-Koul and Ermack, which decided the 
day. The narrative, in point of imagery, is worthy of Homer; and the 
harmony of the style adds a great charm. It is an instance of extreme 
temerity in me to think I can give yon oven a faint idea of it : 

T beheld the battle between Ermaek and Meshmet-Konl, the giant of our 
land. The latter had in an instant let fly his arrows. Inspired with heroic 
ardour, he drew forth his destructive blade, exclaiming, “ I prefer death to 
an ignominious life and degrading fetters.” He spake, and like lightning 
rushed upon Ermack. Terrific scene ! They met : their brandished sabres 
glittered like flashes from the clouds, and dreadful were their blows ; both 
swords broke at the same instant. Their brawny arms grasped fresh weapons. 
Again they rushed to the fray ; their chests struck against each other, whilst 
the echoes reiterated their wild cries, and their feet made deep prints upon the 
soil moistened with their sweat. Their hearts throb with energy, their con- 
tracted bones emit a fearful crash. Now one seems the victor, now the other. 
But Ermack triumphs. “ Thou art my captive,” exclaimed he ; “ hencefor- 
ward I am master here.” 

Kozloff, <a blind poet, like Milton, solaces himself by composing strains 
of melting sensibility. lie sometimes constructs a delightful tale from an 
episode in the history of Russia. He paints misfortune with the utmost 
truth and feeling ; and he speaks, with an enthusiasm more than romantic, 
of moonlight scenes and enchanting landscapes : no one can appreciate 
more truly than he an enjoyment from which he is for ever debarred. He 
has a whimsical fancy : he is fond of having his poems recited by the hand- 
somest women in St. Petersburgh. If he had selected those whose voice 
possessed an agreeable sound, I should not be surprised, for no melody is 
sweeter ; but this is not the object sought by KozlolF : he must have pretty 
faces, which are described to him jiust as those about him think proper, and 
the descriptions are frequently not very faithful. He amuses himself with 
translation, and I repeat once more, this is a misfortune. I will endeavour 
to give you an idea of his poetry : 

JOY. 

0 joy ! joy ! wherefore fly so soon, and rob our hearts of their sweetest 
illusions? 

Why leave us, O heavenly guest, like a winged arrow? 0 why, when we 
are buried in the depths of misery, dost thou sparkle like a distant star? 

Why enthral us with thy spells, and yet leave us but the mere memory of thy 
brightest hours ? 

In vain does the past associate in our minds with thy image : it is present 
beauty alone which can animate the heart. 

himtelf to conquer for Russia, If he was promised his pardon. It was granted, and the issue of a single 
combat between Ermack and the GoUah of the invaded country decided the victory in favour of the 
Russians. 
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With the memory of happy hours, thou bear’st away the sprightliness of the 
mind : then painful dreams oppress the soul, though without displacing sor- 
row. 

So the moon, whose reflexion glitters on the wave, which it decks with its 
silvery hue : 

Brightened by her beams, the river seems to dart forth flames, though cold 
are the billows it wafts to the ocean. 

I have said enough, sir, to convince you that we are not undeserving of 
your notice. I have not spoken of our ancient authors, for you did not 
inquire about them. I have also passed by Baratinski, Rileeff, PletuelF, 
and others, whose works possess but subordinate merit. I have endea- 
voured to curtail this little review as much as possible, convinced of my 
ineflicicncy and how incompetent a judge I am. I cannot forget, likewise, 
that objects of art and imagination are very ungrateful subjects for descrip- 
tion. We take much pleasure in seeing a gallery of pictures, and in reading 
a poem ; yet wo find none in hearing them described at second-hand. What 
a single glance can comprehend, it requires sometimes pages to afford an 
idea of : ennui, that most formidable monster to people of understanding, 
hastily closes the door of the mind. 

My letter is frightfully long : I have, however, spared you some points 
which would have taken long to treat of— -the clocjuence of the bar, that of 
the pulpit, and the drama. The former does not yet exist amongst us, our 
lawyers are persons of little note, and for the most part of no talent, and 
their arguments are read. The integrity of our judges ought to make up 
for the want of eloquence at the bar. We have some good preachers, men 
of sense and education; but as our divine service is very long, their congre- 
gations frequently do not wait till the sermon which should follow. What 
can be more discouraging than this desertion ? Moreover, our preachers 
read instead of declaiming; their printed works certainly receive the 
applause they merit. 

The dramatic art (pardon this abrupt transition) is not near so rich as the 
other branches of our literature. Ozeroff and Kuegnine have produced 
some very fine tragedies, the subjects of which were taken from our his- 
tories : they are dead, and none have succeeded them. Prince Schichaw- 
skoy has written some comedies in verse replete with wit and a comic vein. 
We shall daily grow richer in this department. What fine subjects have 
the late political events furnished for alf kinds of composition ! Intoxicated 
with glory, we shall begin with dithyrambics ; when we grow more calm, 
we shall find subjects for tragedy. Can any contrast be more touching than 
that between the fall of a fanatical Turk, who fights not to conquer but to 
destroy, and that of a >oung Christian, who abandons relatives and friends 
to defend his country, and receives death as the reward of such painful 
sacrifices ? These considerations will expedite the development of our 
means : convinced of our physical strength, we will attend to our minds 
which want culture. The Russian people have great virtues, the exce.ss 
of which degenerates into defects. We have no taverns for strangers ; 
we receive them at our own houses. This is hospitality, indeed, you will 
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say ; but this virtue has its vicious side. Woe to a traveller who comes 
anrreommended ! So with regard to our literature, we are too much dis- 
posed to grant the rights of citizenship to that of our neighbours. We are so 
enchanted with it that, after having enriched the bookseller with exotic novel- 
ties, w e clothe them at a great expense in the national *garb> for the benefit 
of the printer. We have many literary journals, whieh are well-conducted. 
Greteh, Evo^eykolF, and Boulgarine, satirize and amuse the public without 
descending to ])ersonal malignity. Our w^ars of the pen are generous 
ones : there is alway s an armistice when matters go unfavourably. 

What a contradiction is woman, you will say, sir; 1 began by telling you 
I was afraid of }ou; and I display so much confidei\cel*atlast, that 1 do not 
know w hen to leave off. 


THE EAST-INDTA QUESTION. 

fSiNCE the last article under this title appeared in the Asiatic Journal^*' 
the subject, as w'as then prognosticated, has employed the pens of several 
wTiters, ^\'ho Iiave placed its merits in a proper light, and wdio must have 
exposed, to the contem|)t of the disinterested portion of the community, 
tlic disgraceful artifices by w’hich public opinion had been previously en- 
trapped. 

Amongst the publications which have attracted attention on this im- 
portant question, it w^oiild be an act of great injustice to Mr. Eneas Mac- 
doiinell not to place his letter to the people of Ireland, inserted in the 
Duhlin Evening Post of December 1st, in the first rank. The temperate 
style of this letter, the sense and discretion it displays, its close and cogent 
reasoning, added to the WTiglit whicli his w’ell-known talents afford, cannot 
fail to cheek, if not entirely neutralize, the practices of those who are 
seeking to enlist the di.seontcnted jiart of the population of Ireland, as they 
have enlisted the distressed operatives of England, in a scheme which, if 
successful, will benefit none but a set of thoughtless or sordid speculators. 

Mr. Macdonncll has adapted his arguments chiefly to the aspect which the 
que.stion bears with regard to Ireland; and he clearly shows that the people 
of that country can liave no direct interest in it, cither one way or the 
other. But his letter is calculated to combat the prejudices of English as 
well as Irish readers, upon many of the points at issue. After disproving 
all the charges against the government of the Company, against their com- 
mercial character, against the union of the two characters in one, against 
their alleged extortion as to the price of tea, and against their asserted apathy 
in regard to the introduction and diffusion of the Christian religion in India, 
and after showing th« injustice threatened to the Company itself, he con- 
cludes thus : 

Having noticed every objection to the renewal of the Company’s charter that 
has come under my observation, I think you will allow' me to insist that I have 
furnished abundant grounds to sustain the proposition with which I set out, 
that the people of Ireland have not sufficient interest or excitement concerned 

♦ See vol. xxvili. p. 645. 
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in this question to admit it to distract their attention from their own more im- 
mediate business ; and really it would savour strongly of officious presumption 
on our part, were we to call upon Parliament to gratify our speculative fancy, 
by making experiments upon matters affecting 120,000,000 of souls. I am per- 
fectly certain that it jvould be more wise to cut at once the knot of Indian 
connexion, than to commence such a system or game of chances, which would 
not fail to involve this United Kingdom in embarrassments such as it never 
before contended against. Many persons Join in the outcry for the dissolu- 
tion of the Company, without considering or perhaps knowing the consequences 
that must ensue. Have they determined what is to be done as to the debts 
due by the Company, or the debts due to the Company, if the Parliament 
were to transfer the possessions in India to the Colonial Office? What is to 
be done with the army, consisting of 250,000 men ? Would our experimentalists 
disband this immense military force, and let it loose, to gratify that spirit of 
adventure which would be uppermost in the mind, and to which such a dis- 
jointed state of society would administer temptation ; or would they retain 
them in British pay ? Should we not have new levies, and new taxes at 
home, to provide against the deficiencies of Indian revenue, necessarily result- 
ing from such a revolution, for the change would merit no milder character? 
We should soon have agents and emissaries of foreign powers exciting discon- 
tent, new wars and insurrections would speedily ensue, and a system of jea- 
lous and despotic government, far exceeding the present in arbitrary rule, 
would of necessity be established in India, which would ultimately, and not 
remotely, sink under an accumulation of evils, and be dissevered altogether 
from British influence. When we add to this the vast increase of patronage 
which the proposed change would at once place in the hands of the minister 
of the Crown, it becomes difficult to believe that it could obtain the deliberate 
approbation of any constitutional or rational friend to the maintenance of the 
civil and political interests of the United Kingdom. 

It must not be concealed, that a gentleman named Farrell, has, in the 
same paper of December 31, endeavoured, but without any success what- 
soever, to controveit the arguments of Mr. Macdonnell. 

Since we treated on this topic, moreover, the misrepresentations which a 
certain class of writers endeavour to instil into the public mind, by the 
medium of tlic daily newspapers, liavc been exposed, by the same medium, 
in so triumphant a manner, Jis to make the authors blush, if they be not, 
indeed, regularly combined in a systematic project to impose upon the 
public by deliberate fraud and falsehood. A writer under the signature of 

Oriens,'’ has manufactured a series of long, wearisome, and almost 
unreadable criticisms upon the “ Review of the Arguments and Allegations 
against the East-India Company,” which criticism the good-natured editor 
of the Times admitted into his paper, not, surely, from a sense of their 
merit. The letters of Oriens ” were, in their turn, criticised by the 
writer w ho, under the signature of a Volunteer,” so completely answered 
the letter addressed, in the Ti?nes, to the Duke of Wellington, and which, 
to our surprise as well as regret, w^e learn from a Liverpool paper, w^as 
penned by Mr. Whitmore ! This Oriens ” has manifested a degree of 
composure worthy of a better cause : although almost every material as- 
sertion he made was shewn to be utterly false, although one statement, in 
particular, w'as demonstrated to be an intentional misrepresentation, al- 
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though he was called upon, for the sake of character, to reply to the 
serious charges preferred against him, the philosophical ^^Oriens” perse- 
vered ill his career of misrepresentation unmoved; like a certain insect, 
continuing to spin forth his web till the power of secreting venom was 
suspended ; 

Destroy the web and sophistry, in vain, 

The creature’s at his dirty work again. 

In the meanwhile, “ Tndophilus,” the writer in the Morning Herald) 
who addresses the Duke of Wellington on this question, has published 
three additional letters, which, in a paper so much read, will tend greatly 
to counteract the efiects of antecedent inisrcpresentalioiis throughout the 
country. His first letter, which we have previously adverted to, was 
preliminary. The .second letter* treated of the India trade, the alleged 
increase of which, since the year 1813, forms the basis of the free traders’ 
arguments; and upon every point he most fully demonstrates, from their 
own statements, or from unimpeachable data, tliat their allegations are 
utterly baseless and visionary.” In his third lctter,t “ Indophiliis ” di-cusses 
the subject of colonizing India, and shovv’^s, first, the absurdity of the jiro- 
ject; secondly, the flagrant contiadictions between the ostensible and the 
real objects of the partizans of Indian colonization, as disclosed in that 
precious compound of quackery, the jiamphlct on “ b’rce IVade and Colo- 
nization of India;” thirdly, the falsehood of the alleged proofs and au- 
thorities in favour of the scheme ; and, lastly, the evidence against it 
derivable from the state of Ceylon, which is open to colonization, it being 
a fit scene for the experiment, and where it has totally failed. We subjoin 
the paragrajih in which tiiis last argument is urgi d : — 

As your Grace well knows, it Is a fact, though .seldom adverted to by the 
free-traders, that there is a part of our eastern territories whore colonization, 
in any sense of the term which it.s advocates prefer, is permitted — I mean 
Ceylon. This beautiful island, situated close to the Company’s Madras presi- 
dency, but not, even indirectly, under their control or influence, has a soil of 
unexampled richness and fertility, adapted to the growth of any eastern pro- 
duct whatsoever. The natives, a race of Hindoos, with all the pliancy and 
patience of that people, have little or no prejudice of caste ; they are mostly 
Buddhists, many of them nominal Christians, and, from their long intercourse 
with Europeans, are proof against the possible effects of such a contact on the 
continent. This island is literally languishing for want of capital; the Govern- 
ment has issued poclamation upon proclamation, signifying its willingness to 
grant lands to settlers ; the English newspapers have held out invitations not 
to “ capitalists and skilful mechanics ” only, but to agricultural labourers, to 
proceed to this garden of the East. The administration of the government 
belongs not to a set of monopolists, but to the Crown; appointments are 
filled up, not as in the Company’s territories, at *' hap-hazard,”:|; but by the 
King’s ministers, according to merit and capability ! Ceylon has a free press 
and trial by jury ; natives are admitted to offices, and the range of the habeas 
corpus writ is bounded only by the ocean. And what is the result of coloniza- 
tion in this scene of experiment? The Parliamentary returns tell us, my 

♦ Morning Herald, November 26. 1829. t Ibid., December 10, 1829. 

t Mr. Ciawfurd tells ug, in his pamphlet, that the Company’s servants are “ taken at hap-hazaid," 
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Lord, of which the following is a faithful summary : “ The disbursements of 
the colony exceed the receipts; the revenues are decreasing ; the debt is aug. 
menting; the sinking fund is swallowed up by the government; and the trade, 
unshackled as it is, threatens to become wholly confined to imports, and these 
composed of a small and diminishing proportion of English goods !” So much 
for the practical as well as theoretical merits of this doctrine of Indian coloni- 
zation ! 

The fourth letter* of “Indophilus” is devoted to the subject of the 
China trade, and a most satisfactory letter it is. Tlie assertions of the 
free traders on this head are shewn to be completely false, by such irre- 
fragable proofs that they leave nothing whatever to be desired, and the 
discomfiture of the anti-charter party, upon this their strongest ground, is 
complete. Towards the close of this letter, the writer ventures to combat 
the speculative arguments of the free traders. He observes : 

Defeated in their appeal to facts, the free-trade partisans will resort to 
theory. It is preposterous, they may say, to suppose that the Chinese would 
refuse to buy cheaper than they can produce. The reciprocal benefits of com- 
merce will soon be perceived by them, and, like the Hindoos, they will prefer 
our cottons to their own nankeens, if they can buy two pieces for one. These 
and similar arguments might be plausibly urged in any other case than the 
present ; but these theorists must be told that they have to do, not with the 
people merely, as in India, but with a government, which resolutely confines 
foreign trade to a single port, and to a strict monopoly at that port ; that 
every effort hitherto made to extend it to other ports, and to break up the 
monopoly, has been unsuccessful ; that the law of China — the lex scfiptOf or 
statute law — expressly regards foreign commerce as a nuisance, tolerated 
through a gracious tenderness towards the wants of other nations, and stig- 
matises foreign merchants as barbarians; that speculation in China, let it be 
ever so successful, is treason. The axiom, that freedom of commerce is the 
harbinger of civilization and social happiness, is likely to alarm, rather than 
mollify, the Emperor of China, who would seal up every avenue against such 
a dangerous doctrine. He must be assured that free trade, on the contrary, 
would enable him to fasten more firmly ujion his subjects the yoke of his patri- 
archal rule, and render still less mutable the unchangeableness of the Chinese 
character. The government of China is shrewd as well as jealous ; it is, doubt- 
less, discerning enough to understand that the benefits which a free commerce 
and an unrestricted admission of Europeans w'ould disperse throughout its 
vast territories, do not exactly harmonize with its own views of what is fit for 
the Chinese nation. 

The following passage, with which the letter concludos, tliough the subject 
is treated ludicrously, excites very serious considerations : — 

There is a dernier rcssorf, indeed, my Lord ; I mean the employment of 
force. As the Hindoos are to be compelled to become cultivators of the soil, 
the Chinese may be compelled to buy our manufactures. I mention this argu- 
ment because I find it seriously suggested, in a late Singapore Chronicle^ as the 
proper means of dealing with the Cochin-Chinese and Siamese, the neigh- 
bours of China. The proposal is contained in a letter dated “ London, Sept. 
4, 1828;” and, as the style of it closely resembles that of a certain pamphlet, 
and the spirit of the proposal is in perfect accordance with the principles which 
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I have attributed to the free-trade party, I beg to insert it for your Grace’s 
amusement and instruction ; 

“ Mr. Crawfurd’s ‘ Journal of his Mission to Siam,’ &c. has excited a good 
deal of interest here. The principal difficulty in treating with these semi- 
barbarous states seems to arise from their ignorance, real or affected, of the 
power and real intentions of those with whom they are treating. A few 
bayonets would do more to settle questions with them than all the diplomacy 
in the world, for they seem nearly impervious to any argument but that of 
force or fear; and really, in such case, I see no injustice in using the strong 
arm. It is monstrous that commodities, generally useful, should be shut out from 
the rest of the world, or at least rendered difficult of access, and that industry 
should be hampered in its fair exertions, merely on account of the folly and 
cupidity of a few contemptible despots. Though a war on such grounds might 
not be strictly accordant with that very uncertain code called ‘ the Law of 
Nations,’ yet it would certainly be strictly justifiable on higher grounds— -the 
immutable principles of reason and justice !” 

So if, after the destruction of the East-India Compai\v, the Chinese should 
still be “ impervious ” to the arguments in favour of open trade, it would be 
“ strictly justifiable, on the immutable principles of reason and justice,” to go 
to war with the celestial empire ! In process of time, when the Hindoos 
shall have been transmuted into agriculturists, and the labouring population 
of England shall have become artisans, British men-of-war may be beneficially 
employed in visiting remote seas, freighted with the products of our steam- 
engines, in order to propagate the sublime truths of free-trade, and offer to 
semi-barbarous nations the alternative of cannon-balls and Congreve rockets, 
or calicoes and cotton twist ! ^ 

The next work we shall notice is an ironical epistle * to the author of 
the pamphlet, to which we have alluded in this article, outlie Free Trade 
and Colonization of India,” supposed to be addressed to him by a native 
of India, — a Calcutta baboo of the Rurra-bazar. It is a piece of ad- 
mirable raillery; but its value consists in the sterling information it contains, 
and in the decisive manner in uhich the writer apjilies facts to the demoli- 
tion of all the fallacies in the pamphlet of Mr. Crawfurd. The exordium 
is expressive of gratitude on the part of the natives of India for the kind 
attention manifested by that gentleman towards their interests. Whether 
we admire,” it says, “ the unprejudiced and disinterested nature of your 
solicitude for us ; w hether we consider the gratuitous and truly noble oppo- 
sition you arc now arraying against those wdioiii you distinguish as our 
oppressors, and to whom you attribute all our evils; w hether we regard 
you as the spontaneous, uninfluenced, and unrequited champion of free 
commerce with India, or as the kind and tender advocate of the free co- 
lonization of your gentle countrymen among us ; — still our thanks arc 
equally and essentially your due. — Our fancies picture forth the civilization 
you would promise for the happy population of this clime. We see arts 
and sciences, and every blessing (^savc only your machinery for the pro- 
duction of profitable trade, a reciprocal equalization of duties, and a few 
other such poor advantages) no longer confined to a cold monopolizing 

* A Letter to the author of a " View of the present State and future Prospects of the Free Trade 
and Colonization of India or a plain and practical Review of the above important subjects. By Doeh- 

ii_T 11V..1M r’ol/.iiUn T ntiflrin Ifl'tfl. ^mll-h and Co. 
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portion of the globe; we view our millions emerge from their present 
degradation, our coolies and pariahs gloriously arrayed in the white and 
printed calicoes of Manchester and Glasgow, our fields no longer bearing 
the homely harvests of rice, corn, and badjra, but passing a.vay from the 
possession of our unenlightened zumeendars into the hands of your intelli- 
gent capitalists, and thenceforward flourishing only as one vast niidaun of 
indigo and cotton 

The writer, however, soon assumes a serious tone, — a very serious one, 
indeed, for the free*trade pamphleteer. The picture he draws of the state 
of the India market^, upon its being opened to niad speculators, is appalling, 
but we have reason to know it is perfectly just. 

The godowns of the Calcutta commission-agents, and the warehouses of the 
merchants and corresponding houses, became literally choked up with unsale- 
able goods of every possible variety. They could not remain there. The 
agent, as a matter of course, must realise and secure his own commission. 
Sales were forced and effected on very ruinous terms. Bar iron, square and 
flat, was literally begging in the bazaar for purchasers, at 2 rupees 12 as.* per 
factory maund; lead at no more than double that price; cordage at about 
twenty shillings the cwt.; and copper, bolt and sheathing, at thirty to thirty- 
five current rupees per factory maund. The perishable articles were almost 
thrown away, and even the best selling at a discount of full fifty per cent. 
It is a notorious fact, that the best Hodgson’s pale ale, after its long and pre- 
carious voyage, was selling at about twenty rupees per hogshead ; while claret 
and champagne were retailed so ridiculously cheap, that they were becoming 
the common table wines of the young clerks of every counting-house. To 
crown all, the American-ship captains and mates were positively laying in at 
our outcries large stocks of English goods and commodities, to take back 
12,000 or 15,000 miles to their own country, to dispose of there as a good 
speculation ! 

These are the transactions which have swelled our accounts of Indian 
trade; this is the mode in which the East-India Company has been “ beaten 
out of the field," as Mr. Crawfurd says. But the writer troes on: 

At this juncture, many minor houses that had attempted the trade, failed or 
seceded from it in dismay. The old-established and more respectable agency- 
firms of Calcutta withdrew their support and participation ; and the free-trade 
itself now fell under the almost exclusive management of a new community of 
East-India speculators in London and elsewhere. These persons had, for the 
most part, been connected with the shipping interests under the old system ; 
and having, on the plea of their knowledge of markets, and general informa- 
tion as to the eastern ports, insinuated themselves into connexion with esta- 
blishments of the large manufacturing towns, they, jointly with them, endea- 
voured, at any risk, to protract and continue their exports. The speculators 
themselves, or, as we may describe them, the originators and advisers of the 
adventures, were, generally speaking, men who had little to lose. The pre- 
cariousness or hazardous nature of the transactions was not for them to con- 
sider ; it was the mere continuance and extension of shipments which they, in 

• At about 8*. the cwt., or £8 per ton I after freight, insurance, commission, losa of interest ; and 
with the new difficulty coming on of how to remit back the proceeds I The pi ice quoted also Implies a 
selection of the very best working sizes from | inch to 2 Inches ; the heavy descriptions and broad flat 
ditto were unsaleable for years. 
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common with their correspondents abroad (by this time the minor agents, or 
petty houses of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay) were anxious to effect ; such 
continued shipment, on which they levied their charges and commission, with 
the occasional large funds placed at their command, the consequent influence, 
employment of tonnage, petty patronage, and city mercantile importance, 
being their sole subsistence, and, in fact, their very existence itself in business. 

The immense stocks of goods in India, of which sales were forced in the 
first instance, were now bringing ruin and embarrassment among the native 
shopkeepers and extensive dealers, at second-hand, of the bazaar. These 
persons were now necessitated to get rid of their stocks at any sacrifice. Thus 
it was that the neighbouring community became purchasers and consumers, as 
it were, in spite of their opposing habits and interests. Cotton goods were 
notoriously hawked about the vicinity of Calcutta at less than half their prime 
cost : they were literally thrown away upon the neighbourhood. Buyers, of 
course, were lured into the possession of these novel articles, scarcely desiring 
them, but seduced into the purchase by the ridiculous cheapness of the com- 
modity. The goods themselves, though fair to the eye, were decidedly infe- 
rior in wear, durability, and intrinsic value to the native commodity ; but still 
the present preposterously low prices became an object of attraction, and the 
glut of these cottons threw the old country article in the shade. Then it was 
the neighbouring weavers and native cloth-merchants began to find their own 
labour and stock to be falling off in demand, while it was impossible to lower 
the price of their goods ; for, in a country like India, with its dense popula- 
tion, labour and native commodities had long since reached their minimum 
of price. All these circumstances were not lost upon the trader. This casual 
and easy-to-be-explained consumption of portions of their consignments, was 
magnified by interested peopled into success and demand. New shipments and 
adventures were urged forward. The discouragement to the native weaver was 
thenceforth kept up, although at enormous sacrifice to the Englishman ; and 
in time, as the former withdrew in actual suffering and starvation from the 
unnatural competition, his antagonist was gradually establishing a call and 
seeming necessity for what he had first introduced, at heavy loss only, into 
notice. 

Thus, and thus only, was upheld and prolonged the new commerce ; the 
exportation of piece-goods and a few other commodities, coupled with the 
gradual relinquishment of private-trade on the part of the Company’s ship- 
ping, poorly and precariously supporting it, and yielding a faint colour, at 
times, to the scheming suggestions of those who urged its extension. 

In reply to the unfeeling remarks of the author of the pamphlet, on the 
‘‘ handful of old women,” and the ** few thousands” of weavers in India, 
who would be injured by the extension of the cotton trade, the author 
makes the following statements : 

In 1827, three millions of* lbs, of cotton twist were exported from your 
country to India, Now, cotton thread, of common and coarse description, 
sells in Bengal at about 35 to 40 rupees per bazaar maund, therefore its pro- 
duction by hand costs rather more than double the price of the raw material. 
But if we calculate that a seer, or two pounds of cotton thread, pays to the 
aged, the weak, or the decrepid, about five annas for the task of twisting it, 
we shall find that the quantity exported in 1827 must have deprived such aged 
and decrepid of earnings to the amount of half a crore of rupees ! When, 
again, we calculate the number this sum would have fed, of the persons just 
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I'eferred to — a computation which very little intimacy with their habits, and 
few wants, enables us to enter into — we shall ascertain that at least 25,000* 
poor creatures, utterly unfit for agricultural or any other means of support 
(notwithstanding the sagacious reasoning which forms the last page of 3'our 
pamphlet) are thus deprived of their wonted bread, that the generous advo- 
cates of free commerce and the amelioration of India may boast the exclusive 
merit of having added this to their other articles of trade, while the East-India 
Company (praise be to Brahma for the honour of our rulers!) have forborne 
to export it I 

Another brief calculation will shew that the ‘‘old women ” are not the only 
sufferers by your cotton manufactures. It appears, that forty-two millions of 
yards of white and printed goods were sent out in 1827. With reference to 
the work of native weavers, and what each man can produce in a 3 'car, it will 
be found, that two lacs at least of these people (200,000 men !) arc thrown 
out of subsistence by such importation, tt cannot be asserted, that our 
countrymen (save only the bankas, servants, and under-sircars about Calcutta 
itself) spend money in consumption of cloth or dress more abundantly than 
formerly: they are not richer than before, and can only expend, therefore, 
the limited and customary portion of their means for clothing. What they 
may have gained, too, in seeming finer texture and lowness of price, they 
lose in want of wear and durability. It is evident, then, that the forty-tw'o 
millions of yards of English goods must have displaced an equal value of our 
native cottons ; and if wc allow a fair quantum of yards for the average yearly 
clothing of an individual, the consumers of the English article must have 
amounted in number to about two crorcs of persons. For every ten men so 
clothed, one native weaver must have lost his legitimate and only means of 
support.f 

After this, the writer proceeds, in a perfectly niatter-of-faet maimer, to 
discuss the “ pri<*es realized'' by the exports from Biitain to India. Wc 
serioirsly beg those into whose hands this journal may fall, who arc not yet 
convinced of the de.sperate madness of the free-traders’ proceedings, to 
bestow a few moments’ attention upon pages 27 to 33 of l)esh-u-Lubun 
Ocharik’s pamphlet, not omitting to examine the table exhibiting the rates 
of sales at Calcutta of British goods from 1811) to 1828; which table was 
founded on sales at fust hand, that is, on wholesale investments immediately 
on importation. 

After this plain statement of facts (says our author), of which a refe- 
rence to any respectable house of business at Calcutta, or to the common 
printed prices- current themselves, will establish the accuracy — I appeal to you, 
Sir, whether your boast, that the free trade has beaten its competitors (as you 
are facetiously pleased to designate the East-India Company) from the field of 
extended exportation, avail you to the extent you fondly imagined, when you 

• The above Includes only those despoiled of their livelihood by the introduction of the twist. The 
still more distressing numbers of such people thrown upon the charity and support of their relations by 
the piece-goods, form, alas! another sad ‘'handful.” 

f In reply to the query which commences the last paragraph of the pamphlet, let me refer the author 
(who, In personal ignorance only of the interior of India, could possibly have asked, where is a weaver 
thrown out of employ by the British manufactures ?) to the following places ; vie. Chundonsy In Rohil- 
cund, Benaris and its vicinity, Ghazeepore, Sldepore, Allahabad, Juanpore, Azhngurh, Taunda 
Femikabad, Jaunsee, Ranee Mhow In the larger district, part of Behar ; In fact, all places, more or 
less, formerly sending the finer cloths, shirtings, sheetings, sauns, cossahs, mowahs, doputeahs, do- 
tees, and puggerees to the presidency, &c. Also Luckepore, Dacca, districts of Miduapore, Calcutta, 
and Hoogly, these particularly, as well as the immediate vicinity of Calcutta. I do not speak of Ma- 
dras or Bombay, having little local acquaintance with those countries. 
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adduced your triumphant statements of the increased trade of the private mer- 
chant, and the diminished exports of the Company? — Pray, Sir, for what were 
the authorities of Leadenhall Street to compete for the high prices obtainable in 
India? — Were they, after the happy results eiFected by your cottons, to strain 
every effort, and charter new ships with calicoes and chintzes? — Were they to 
quadruple their investments of woollens, while your free-trader, to use a happy, 
though homely, saying in your country, was “ putting his foot in it ?’* It is not for 
one like me to pry into the secret doings of the curtained harem and retirement of 
the great Begum * of Leadenhall Street ; but methinks I could well picture to my- 
self, if I dare, that honourable and most ancient lady sitting amid her hallowed 
haunts in your city, smiling and chuckling away at the frantic gambols of her free- 
trading opponents ! No wonder, tofli, her sagacious old ladyship lessened her 
outward consignments to India, when she learned that her busy friends in the 
East were then supplying her own military and other wants, on the spot, at 
twenty-five per cent, cheaper than h^r .purchasing committee of Leadenhall Street 
could lay them in at, even in Europe. She saw English sea-coal for the 
accommodation of her arsenals and founderics, kindly delivered to her, at 
Calcutta, by the gentlemen of the free trade,atsix and seven annas per maund I 
Pig lead, too, in any quantity, for the bullets of her brave sepoys, at half its 
positive value, and former current price. She saw the best and finest purpets, 
handed over to her at so inviting a rate, that many of her gun and howitzer 
cartridge-bags, during the Burmese operations, were positively made there- 
from ! Her hospitals, from the farthest banks of the Sutlege to the swamps 
of Arracan, were completely supplied with the finest British flannels. Cordage, 
canvas, and metals, were vociferously screaming — “ come buy me!” from 
every over-crammed and unhappy godown in the whole Burra Bazaar ; and, 
still farther to please and propitiate her old ladyship — the mansions and 
public offices of the city of palaces were new fitted and painted — and the 
Venetians, and casements, and wood-work of her fortresses made to look gay 
and smiling, by the paints and white lead, which were wildly lavished on her 
in India, by the free-trader, at almost half the amount of their London prime 
cost. 

The writer then shews that the state of the American Eastern commerce, 
so far from supporting the pamphleteer’s theory, distinctly disproves it, for 
the Americans have nearly relinquished this portion of the India trade, from 
a prudent conviction of its inutility. He explains why the result could 
scarcely have been otherwise, in doing which the writer discovers not only a 
perfect local acquaintance with India, and a familiarity with the details of 
its commerce, but a statesman-like view of the policy which should be 
pursued at home. 

In respect to colonization, after shewing the complete conflict of opinion 
in respect to its nature, in the pamphlet of Mr. Crawfurd, our author 
observes : 

Settlement, in my view of the term, must imply, as I believe it means in 
every country of the globe where the introduction of settlers has conferred 
benefit, the permanent adoption of the new soil for a home, the personal agri- 
cultural improvement by the settlers of that soil — family ties, and entire do- 
miciliation in the new country. If your colonization or settlement does not 

* It must be known to my readers, that many of the natives of India have an idea that the Honour- 
able the East-India Company is nothing more or less than an august old Begum, of vast conse- 

quence and rank in Great Britain. 

Js/atJofif. N.S.V’^ol. 1.Xo,2. 
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go to this length j if India is to be no home for your countrymen ; if you can- 
not participate in our labours ; if there can exist no common bond of perma- 
nent interest between us, — what will your plan effect, if it succeed at all, but 
an extended and overwhelming creation of absentee superiors, absorbing pro- 
prietors, and lordly task-masters ? 

There is much reason for believing that many of your countrymen, not 
being well-informed regarding India, but influenced by its supposed analogy 
with other countries differently circumstanced, allow themselves to be misled 
regarding its fitness for colonization or settlement; otherwise a moment’s con- 
sideration, it might be thought, would enable them to perceive that it is quite 
unsuited to these purposes. In the Americas, and those other comparatively 
newly-discovered countries, where an outlet has been, and still continues to 
be, afforded for the surplus population and capital of Great Britain, land is 
abundant in proportion to the number of inhabitants, and may be obtained, by 
new settlers, for little beyond the price of the labour employed in cultivating 
it; so that capital and labour, being in great demand, find an immediate and 
profitable return. 

India, on the contrary, a country possessing the greatest antiquity, where 
the land has long been fully appropriated and cultivated by a comparatively 
large population, and where the wages of labour are, consequently, so low, as 
scarcely to afford to the cultivator any thing beyond the moderate supply of 
his very simple wants, does not afford a field for the employment of foreign 
industry or capital. It would neither be suitable for Englishmen seeking the 
means of repairing their fortunes, broken up or impaired by the wild specula- 
tions of 1825-6, nor would it furnish a proper outlet for your surplus popula- 
tion, or employment for your distressed agriculturists and manufacturers. 
Distinguished, therefore, as the modern race of Englishmen are said to be 
in the annals of credulity, and easily misled by the designing and the en- 
thusiastic, I hope they will not be allowed to quit their homes, and, foregoing 
other and better openings for their industry and enterprizc, be induced to come 
to India, under the unpropitious circumstances that would assuredly await 
them. 

At present, an Englishman in India is utterly unfit for colonization, or 
settling, in its true and legitimate sense. He must have, in India, an easy and 
royal road to competency and wealth, or he flies from the pursuit; for he dis- 
dains, here, the patient, toiling, and slow application of industry by which suc- 
cess is attained in his own country. The constant looking forward for home, 
instead of acting, it would seem, as a spur to proper activity, makes 
him regardless of any but a short and dashing cut to the object of his wishes. 
Gain must be showered on him in this climate, or he shrinks from exertion. 
During a voyage to the East, his views expand, and he lifts himself at once 
into a higher and different range of expectation. The lowly toiler on foot, in 
his native pathway, must here exhibit as an equestrian, or repose in the w'ell- 
cushioned corner of his chariot; and, if the merchants of ancient Venice 
were princes, as I have heard, — here, we may truly assert, your English tra- 
ders are not less princely in idea, nor less noble in their assumed bearing and 
avocations. 

The writer points out many of the evils which unrestricted settlement of 
Europeans in India would create, evils which are seldom thought of by 
the bulk of those who hastily adopt the scheme. He concludes with 
sketching out a plan for extending the supply of India with European 
goods upon a much safer principle than that of exterminating the classes 
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which subsist upon mechanical labour, and ruining the commercial re- 
sources of Britain. 

Another publication which has fallen under our notice is a pamphlet * by 
by Mr. O’Brien, the member of Parliament for Ennis, which is a tem- 
perate and impartial statement of a question respecting W'Hich, as Mr. 
O’Brien observes, there prevails much misconception. 

It has been the habit of late (he says) to discuss this question solely with 
reference to the interests of trade ; yet it is evident to every disinterested 
observer, that, of the considerations connected with it, there are many to 
which that of the extension of commerce is subordinate. This precedence is 
claimed, in the first place, by a regard to the welfare of the natives of India; 
in the next, by a care for the security of the British power ; and, lastly, by 
the demand for justice to the East-India Company itself. To reconcile and 
unite these important interests, is the duty of a wise and impartial legislature; 
and is the end to which all the reasonings and conclusions of this work have 
been directed. 

The work consists of a rapid sketch of the history of the East-India 
Company and of the British empire in India; the political relations sub- 
sisting between the Company and the native powers are then slightly traced, 
and this is followed by a brief analysis of the constitution of the Compan}> 
in England and India. Mr. O’Brien then considers the adequacy of the 
Company as an organ of government, and he does rather more justice to 
them than another honourable member, who derived his information from 
pamphlets and satires, instead of more legitimate sources. In the first 
instance,” he says, it is but justice to premise that the concurring testi- 
mony of all writers, whether hostile or friendly to the Company, bears 
witness that no part of the empire has produced more able statesmen, or 
more skilful generals, — and that no where have public functionaries during 
the last fifty years been less guilty of abuse of the powers eommitted to 
them, or have been less open to the imputation of corrupt or unworthy 
motives. The whole of those voluminous records which have been laid 
before Parliament, testify the very general desire which has existed, as well 
on the part of the Directors at home as of their servants in India, to frame 
such a system of judicial, financial, and political arrangements, as should 
secure the happiness of the people entrusted to their charge.” He shews 
clearly the evils which would follow on a change of the system, observing — 

To the Court of Directors the government of India is a primary object. To 
the ministry it would be a secondary. The whole undivided attention of the 
Directors is engaged by the empire which they govern. They stand, in fact, 
in the same relation to India that the colonial legislatures hold to the other 
British dependencies, with the superior advantage of being exempt from local 
influence, and of enjoying a more rapid and direct communication with the 
general government at its fountain-head. Many years must elapse before there 
will exist in India materials fitted for the Construction of representative assem- 
blies, whose duty it would be to provide for local wants, appropriate the reve- 
nues, and check the possible abuses of the eKCCutive authority; and, until this 

• Consider: tionn relative to the Renewal of the East-India Co;npany’s Charter ; by William Smith 
O’Brien, Esq., M.P. 1 ondon, UVIO. Rich.arrtson. 
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time shall arrive, we shall find it difficult to discover a better substitute than 
the Court of Directors. Whether, therefore, we regard abstractly the consti- 
tution of the East-India Company, or measure the probability of obtaining a 
better instrument of government, or look to its past conduct and character, I 
think we shall be brought to the conclusion, that it would be alike unwise and 
unsafe to divest it of an authority which it has exercised so much to the advan- 
tage both of Great Britain and of India. 

Mr. O’Brien seems friendly to the admission of Europeans in India 
without restriction, being of opinion that no necessity sufficiently urgent 
has been shewn for depriving men of their natural rights to seek their 
fortunes in whatever country offers the fairest prospects to their enterprize.” 
He thinks, however, that the government cannot be safely divested of the 
power of deportation, and that the restrictions on the press should continue. 
He remarks, on the latter point, that ‘‘ in England, the press controls the 
government ; but the interests of the ruling authorities are so much blended 
with those of the people, that its operation is scarcely perceived. But in 
India it would be otherwise: all the ancient authorities which have been 
displayed may be supposed hostile to our person. It will be said, perhaps, 
that the ruling body of every country ought to be responsible to the people 
subject to its sway ; that, if it studies their welfare, it will be supported by 
their affection, and that when it fails in this duty, their allegiance is justly 
weakened or withdrawn. But, with the notions of liberty prevalent in the 
East, it is idle to talk of responsibility to the people : they are not in a con- 
dition to exact it. At the same time, though it may be necessary to reserve 
the power of restraining the press, a wise and liberal government will be 
lenient in the exercise of it.” 

Mr. O’Brien has examined the topic of the China trade with great 
candour and impartiality. After balancing the conflicting arguments, he 
concludes that the removal of the restrictions on this trade would be an 
undoubted advantage to the commerce and manufactures of Britain, and 
that tea would undergo a slight reduction in prices if imported by private 
merchants. At the same time, as the dividend on the Company’s capital 
stock, and the interest of their home debt, are payable out of the profits on 
this trade, ‘‘ it becomes a question whether it is not better to provide for this 
charge by a slight enhancement of the price of tea, than by throwing it 
upon the other public burthens.” Mr. O’Brien suras up thus : 

In conclusion. The reader will perceive, that the opinions to which he has 
been conducted, by the reasoning and facts set forth in this book, may be re- 
capitulated as follows : that it would be highly impolitic to disturb the present 
system of governing India, as that system is, upon the whole, better qualified 
to promote the happiness of our Indian subjects, than any other which we 
could substitute ; that the free settlement of Europeans should be encouraged, 
without, however, depriving the government of the power of removing turbu- 
lent and seditious individuals ; that the strictures of the press upon political 
questions should be restrained, but not silenced : and, lastly, that the trade 
to China, except in the article of tea, should be thrown open to private mer- 
chants, and liberated from all unnecessary restrictions and impediments. 

We shall resume this review when occasion requires. 
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Ip the systems constructed by the three great law-givers of the Blast, 
Moses, Menu, and Mahomet, be considered and compared, there will be 
found in them certain coincidences, in respect to the views and principles 
of the founders, which are as curious as they are striking. Whether these 
coincidences are to be referred to accident merely, or to analogy of circum- 
stances, or to any special cause, is a question which we shall make over to 
those who have an aptitude and a relish for hypotheses. Our present 
business is simply with the fact. 

It is remarkable, in the first place, that in each of the systems pro- 
mulgated by these extraordinary personages, religious and secular matters, 
which in other codes are essentially distinct, are blended so intimately and 
so artfully, as to he inseparable without a degree of violence which would 
totally destroy its identity. It is not pretended that there is any motive for 
wonder in a legislator resorting to religion for the sanction of his laws : the 
codes of many nations have, by a fiction adapted to the apprehension of 
the vulgar, been attributed to a divine original. Neither is it meant to be 
averred that the rules which govern a community are or can be totally in- 
dependent of religious considerations, inasmuch as beings, who consider 
themselves accountable for their actions hereafter, must have some test or 
standard here, for the government of those actions, which is conformable 
to that whereby they will be eventually tried. Thus Dr. Paley, in his 
Moral Philosophy, prescribes ‘‘ the will of God,'' as the ultimate rule of 
human action and the foundation of human laws, proceeding on the pre- 
sumption that the Almighty wills and wishes the happiness of his creatures, 
and consequently that those actions which promote that will and wish must 
be agreeable to him, and the contrary.* But in no artificially constructed 
theory of government,^ with which we are acquainted, is the combination of 
divine and political objects so perfect as in the Mosaic, the Brahminical, 
and the Musulman systems. 

Discarding from our consideration, for the moment, the last of the three, 
as being comparatively modern, and therefore, perhaps, deriving some of 
its elements from the first, a comparison between the great features of the 
code of Moses and that of the Hindu legislator wdll discover some very 
remarkable parallels, which are almost equally calculated to raise admi- 
ration, whether they are considered as accidental or otherwise. 

The most obvious, and at the same time the most surprising, of these 
parallels, is the fundamental tenet of the respective creeds, the unity of the 
Divine Being, a belief in one God. That this sublime truth forms the 
basis of the Hindu religion, will be evident to an impartial and unprejudiced 
inquirer, and has, indeed, been demonstrated by a learned Hindu, who 
has renounced the gross errors of his nation, — the celebrated Ram Mohun 
Roy. If it be astonishing that this simple and sublime doctrine should 
spring up amongst a single people, the Jews, whilst all around them were 
sunk in paganism, marked with its most odious characters, that the doctrine 

♦ Moral Philosophy, hook li. ch. iv. 
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should be perpetuated in spite of every forcible attempt to extinguish it, 
and notwithstanding the inroads of superstition from neighbouring people ; 
is it not also a matter of surprise that the same simple truth should make its 
appearance in Hindustan, whilst the creeds of the great monarchies in the 
East were pagan or atheistical, and should continue to be the remote germ 
of the Hindu religion, which, like that of the Israelites, became corrupted, 
but unlike that, did not regain its pristine purity ? 

The same principle of unity which discriminates the Jews in their po- 
litical and moral character, so far as it can be abstracted from their re- 
ligious character, from other nations, distinguishes, in a certain degree, 
the Hindus, who may be also regarded as a peculiar people. Their 
initiatory rites, their various ordinances pertaining to domestic arrangements, 
or to personal convenience, closely resemble, in principle, those of the Jews. 
The institutions of the two people differ only in their development ; their ob- 
ject seems to be the same, that of rendering the people for whom they were 
intended homogeneous, and as widely separated from other nations in respect 
to political condition as to religious opinions. 

M. Salvador, a lejirned French Jew, in a recent work * on the institu- 
tions of his nation, has referred the peculiarities of the Hebrew system to 
a cause which would explain the analogy between it and that of the Hin- 
dus. He is of opinion that the visible universe, the order and regularity of 
which is so striking to even common observation, was the model upon 
which the Jewish lawgiver formed his theory of government. Having 
once conceived the idea of a conformity between the order of the universe 
and that of the social world, he determined to carry the constitutional 
principle of the former into politics, — this princi})lc is nnily. He perceived 
but one nature, but one self-existent being, active and passive, and he im- 
ported this idea of unity both into his theology and his politics, making the 
society, of which he became the legislator, one, — Israel, as its head was 
one, — Jehovah, the Being, the universal One. This hypothesis accounts 
for the fact of the cosmogony being a fundamental part of the legal code of 
Moses, as it also is of the Hindu law. 

There is considerable ingenuity in this notion, which is, however, at 
variance with the doctrine of a direct communication of the Hebrew polity 
from the Divine Being. M. Salvador does not, indeed, exclude the idea 
of inspiration, and that being conceded, there is nothing objectionable in 
his hypothesis, ivhich, instead of detracting from the merit of the Hebrew 
theory, stamps it with a new character of sublimity and beauty. 

Much difficulty always occurs to a person who endeavours to investigate 
the records of the Jewish history, with reference to political questions 
merely, from an apprehension of awakening the prejudices of those who 
look upon the Mosaical books with a sort of holy awe, and the personages 
mentioned therein as supernatural beings. This erroneous view of the Old 
Testament history has been combated by many able writers, including 
divines, and recently by Mr. Milman, who censures the notion of the 
Mosaic narrative being uniformly exemplary, not historical, both in those 

* HlstoJre de6 Institutloni de Molse ct dii Peuple lli^'bicu. Par J. Salvador. Pails, I02n. 
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who regard the actors as sacred persons, and in those who enlarge with 
malicious triumph on the delinquencies of the patriarchs and their de«t^ 
scendants, who, he observes, are the depositaries of certain great reli- 
gious truths, the unity, omnipotence, and providence of God, not solely 
for their own use and advantage, but as conservators for the future univer- 
sal benefit of mankind. Hence, provided the great end, the preservation 
of those truths, was eventually obtained, human affairs took their ordinary 
course ; the common passions and motives of mankind were left in undis- 
turbed operation.'' His further remarks on the same subject will justify 
our comparing the Jewish and Hindu systems, without incurring the risk of 
an accusation that we overlook the one esssential ingredient which distin- 
guishes the former from the latter, and from other systems. “ Superior in 
one respect alone, the ancestors of the Jews, and the Jews themselves, 
were not beyond their age or country in acquirements, in knowledge, or 
even in morals, as far as morals are modified by usage and opinion. They 
were polygamists, like the rest of the eastern world ; they acquired the vir- 
tues and the vices of each state of society through which they passed. 
Higher and purer notions of the Deity, though they tend to promote 
and improve, by no means necessarily enforce, moral perfection ; their in- 
fluence will be regulated by the social state of the age in wl)ich they were 
promulgated, and the bias of the individual character to which they are 
addressed. Neither the actual interposition of the Almighty in favour of 
an individual or nation, nor his employment of them as instruments for 
certain important purposes, stamps the seal of divine approbation on all 
their actions.''* 

Comparing the details of the Jewish and Hindu codes, without assuming 
either to be other than the fruit of human contrivance, we should be struck 
with many analogies between them, not merely in the enactments themselves, 
but in the cast of mind which seems to have originated provisions not in 
themselves analogous. In the leading features of the two theories, there 
are coincidences by no means faint : as in the appointment of a particular 
tribe, which was set entirely apart for the priesthood, and not allowed to 
mingle with the rest of the nation. The Brahmins, like the Levites, were 
made the hereditary conservators and expositors of the law ; they were, like 
them, exempted from secular labours, and consecrated to letters, and they 
derived from the sacrificial rites a portion of their revenue, besides that they 
had separate habitations provided for them, and special sources of mainte- 
nance. The number of castes amongst the Jews was not so numerous as 
amongst the Hindus; but the principle of caste was not unknown, as is 
evident from the instance just mentioned. The Jews were, probably, in 
a far less advanced state of civilization than the Hindus, at the date of their 
respective systems. The latter were acquainted with the fine arts, besides 
the various manufactures which .supply the wants of polished life : the Jews 
were shepherds and husbandmen. 

Although it would be disadvantageous to the Hindu code to compare it, 
article by article, with that of Moses, even setting aside the consideration 

* Hist, of the Jews, vol. 1. p. 36. 
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of the sacred purposes the latter was designed to fulfil ; yet there are some 
features in the former, which, regarding both as mere human contrivances 
and inventions, raise it highest in the scale of excellence. That apparent 
defect in the Mosaical code, the absence of allusion to a future state of 
rewards and punishments, and the constant annexation of temporal bene- 
fits and sufferings in this world, to the performance of good or bad actions, 
are not recognized in the Institutes of Menu, which encourage the practice 
of virtue by offering higher considerations than mere temporary profit, or 
personal suffering. To give a single example : 

The duty of children towards parents, is thus inculcated in the deca- 
logue : Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God giveih thee.’* Filial duty is 
commanded by Menu in these words : “ Let every man constantly do what 
will please his parents.” — Due reverence to these three (father, mother, 
and preceptor) is considered as the highest devotion.” — He, who neglects 
not those three, will ultimately obtain dominion over the three worlds; and his 
body being irradiated like a god, he will enjoy[supreme bliss in heaven.” 

To spare the reader a long and minute examination of slight resem- 
blances between these two people, in respect to their institutions, which 
might be by some regarded as fanciful and by others as accidental, wc may 
content ourselves with pointing to these remarkable coincidences between 
them : — first, the origin of the two codes, expressly ascribed to a divine 
source. Secondly, the intimate commixture in them of sacred objects with 
those which arc merely political and secular. Thirdly, that important doc- 
trine inculcated in both codes — a factof itself which almost furnishes a reason 
for concluding some affinity or intercourse between the two people in early 
times — the existence of one Supreme Spirit, the Creator of Heaven and 
Earth. Fourthly, the establishment of a tribe of hereditary priests, sepa- 
rated both from the people and from the sovereign. Lastly, the discrimina- 
..tion of both nations, iby indelible marks of peculiarity, from [all others 
on the face of the earth, which was so powerfully impressed, that the vicis- 
situdes of many centuries have produced little or no effect upon the charac- 
ter of either. It is worthy of remark, moreover, that in both codes there 
is a triliteral word of peculiar and mysterious sanctity, the anm of the 
Hindus, and the ineffable name of the Jews. 

Although, as we have observed already, the system of Mahomet is of a 
date so recent as to warrant the belief that he borrowed some of its princi- 
ples and details from those which it most resembles, yet it may be said of 
his fundamental doctrine, the unity of God, which was utterly unknown 
by the wild Arab tribes amongst whom he was born, that it was as 
much beyond his age as it was beyond the age of the Israelites : the coinci- 
dence, therefore, is not altogether divested of its surprising character. 
Like the two other codes, that of Mahomet is pretended by its author to be 
of divine inspiration ; and like them, it incorporates religious and political 
objects together. In other respects, indeed, it bears but a very slender 
resemblance to the Mosaical and Hindu systems ; but there is still enough, 
even in the subordinate details of the plan which the impostor appears to 
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]iave conceived, to show a congeniality of mind and purpose between the 
three legislators, on some material points. 

The real features of the Mohammedan system are very imperfectly known 
in Europe. The most absurd errors prevail at this moment with respect to 
some of its most important tenets. The Moslems have been termed pagans 
by some Christian writers, although it would be difficult, or rather impossible, 
to mention a single people, not excepting the Jews, who have ever been 
more pertinacious defenders of the unity of the Deity than they ; and at 
the present moment, there are many who believe that Mahomet is worshipped 
by his followers.* In short, the hatred which subsists between the Arabs 
and the Christians, engendered and fostered by political as much as religious 
causes, has perverted our opinions respecting the former as much, probably, 
as it has theirs with respect to our creed. There is this creditable distinc- 
tion in favour of the Moslems, that they do not deny to the founder of our 
religion the title of prophet, and do not refuse him their tribute of respect; 
whilst we paint in the darkest and most detestable colours the character of 
their legislator, branding with every degrading epithet the man who raised a 
large portion of the human race from an abject state of idolatry to the acknow- 
ledgment of the true God; and who substituted for the cruel and barbarous 
practices of the ancient Arabs, a wise and, in many respects, moral code 
of laws, which now prevails over the greater part of Asia and Africa, as 
well as in a portion of Europe. If Mahomet has been depicted as a 
wretch by Voltaire, he has been described by Sir William Jones, an au- 
thority of somewhat more weight on such a point, as a man whose warlike 
talents, moral virtues, and wisdom, place him upon a par with Alexander, 
Solon, and Lycurgus, and as displaying, in the Coran, abilities which 
rank him with the most skilful rhetoricians and the most elegant poets. 

• De Tassy, Expositim de la Foi Mutulmane, Pref. p. ii. 


MALICIOUS INSINUATION AGAINST LORD AMHERST. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : I observe that you have reprinted in the Asiatic Journal for the 
current month an article extracted from the Bengal Chronicle of the 1st 
August, which, in adverting to the recent forgeries in Calcutta, contains 
an injurious observation, applicable, as it would seem, to no other individual 
than myself. 

Although I am not aware that any bazaar transaction is to be deemed 
disresputable, in which many honourable and respectable men are said to 
have been concerned, I yet think it necessary to state, that T have no know- 
ledge whatever of the transaction to which the writer alludes, and that I 
have never sought or received a higher rate of interest than is afforded by 
the Government Securities. 

I request you to publish this letter in the next number of the Asiatic 
Journal, and I remain, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Montreal, 1th January 1830. Amherst. 
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life and correspondence of sir THOMAS MUNRO. 

The late Sir Thomas Munro took so active and so important a part in 
the administration of British India, during the last half century, that his 
biography, like that of Jiord Clive and Warren Hastings, constitutes a 
portion of the political history of our eastern empire. We lately lamented 
the dearth of such works; it is, therefore, with no ordinary sensations of 
pleasure that we welcome the appearance of a comprehensive and an au- 
thentic life of Sir Thomas Munro, accompanied by a copious selection of 
his private papers, which has been just published, by the Rev. Mr. Gleig.*^ 
The work is peculiarly acceptable at the present juncture : for although 
India and England have reason to deplore, as an irreparable calamity, the 
loss of such a man’s oral testimony upon those vital questions of Indian 
polity, respecting which he delivered his opinion in 1813, and to which sub- 
sequent experience and meditation would have imparted additional value ; 
yet it is some consolation to find that he has left upon record his later and 
maturer sentiments upon many of those questions. 

Besides the considerations mentioned, which enhance the value of a work 
like this, the biography of Sir Thomas Munro is highly interesting, from its 
displaying the example of an individual, who, without any other resources or 
appliances than talent and integrity, raised himself gradually from one 
eminence to another, till he attained the highest to which his ambition could 
aspire. There is still another recommendation of this work, which would 
almost ensure it readers independently of any other reason. The letters of 
Sir Thomas, of which Mr. Glcig has published a considerable number 
(though most readers will wish for more), are exquisite productions, whe- 
ther we consider the substance or the style: they display elegance, taste, 
and reflexion; they are playful, humorous, and occasionally eloquent; 
upon the whole, they w'ould perhaps sustain no disadvantageous comparison 
with the correspondence of Gray, Pope, Wortley Montagu, or any simi- 
lar specimens which, in our language, are e.steemed models of epistolary 
composition. 

Our attention is somewhat distracted by the different topics which this 
work offers for consideration. Aware, however, that they cannot be 
examined in a single article, without great inconvenience and detriment, 
we shall make such a distribution of the subjects as will enable us to post- 
pone one class of them, at least, till the ensuing month. 

Let us then consider the contents of this work under these three 
heads: 1. The biography of its subject. 2. The correspondence con- 
tained in the work. 3. The political sentiments and observations ex- 
pressed in the letters and documents. 

Sir Thomas Munro was born at Glasgow in 176J. His father, Mr. 
Alexander Munro, was a respectable merchant in that city, engaged in 
the American trade, who, in consequence of the troubles in that country, 

♦ The Life of Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart, and K.C.B., late governor of Madras: with 
extracts from his correspondence and private papers. By the Rev. G. R. Glelg, M.A., &c. 2 vols. Lon- 
don^ 1'830. Colburn and Bentley. 
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ftnd the act of confiscation passed by the Congress in 1776, fell, from a 
state of affluence, into comparative poverty. Sir Thomas was educated at 
the Grammar School of Glasgow, where he remained till his thirteenth 
year, when he entered the University of that city. He was then of a robust 
frame and constitution, and strongly addicted to athletic exercises. He 
evinced, nevertheless, an aptitude at acquiring learning, and had the repu- 
tation at school of being, if not the most industrious, at all events one of 
the cleverest lads of his standing. The qualities of his mind, as well as 
those of his body, seemed to point out an active and enterprizing career as 
the fittest for him. The books, which were his earliest favourites, were 
Kolinson Crusoe^ the Lives of the BnccaneerSy Anson's Voyages^ and 
other works descriptive of adventure and daring. After three years spent 
at college, however, where a taste for history, poetry, and romance, deve- 
loped itself in the future soldier, his ardour was about to be quenched in 
commercial pursuits. He was placed in the counting-house of a West-In- 
dia merchant at Glasgow, where he remained two years, acquiescing in a 
mortifying refusal of his father to allow of his accepting the offer of a 
lieutenant’s commission in a corps raising at Glasgow for the American war. 

Mr. Munro, finding his means insufficient to establish his son in business, 
conceived hopes, from the young man’s talents, which were well-known to 
his father, that ho might do something, as an adventurer, in India. 'I’he 
project was suited to the bold temper of the youth, who obtained the situa- 
tion of midshipman on board an East-India Company’s ship. This was 
not, however, destined to be the path of his life. Mr. Munro, in the 
course of a few weeks, procured a cadet’s appointment for his son, who 
sailed for India in 1779. It is a remarkable fact, that two fellow clerks of 
young Munro, in the counting-house, were subsequently fellow soldiers in 
India (General James Dunlop and Colonel William Wallace), and the 
three adventurers met, for the first time after leaving England, under the 
walls of Seringapatam, in 1799, each holding a high situation in the army 
employed in the reduction of that city. 

The period when he arrived in India was one of the crises, to which our 
authority in that country has been exposed. Hyder Ally was preparing to 
invade the Carnatic, whilst the government of Madras, a prey to intestine 
dissention, took scarcely any step to prevent him. In a letter to his father, 
a few months after his arrival at Madras, young Munro describes the criti- 
cal state of affairs, the burning of the villages, and the influx of the natives 
to the Presidency, as Hyder’s army advanced. This letter and a subse- 
quent one, on the same subject, are written with all the precision and 
clearness of a general’s despatch, though full of complicated details : the 
originals present, we are told, scarcely a mark of obliteration. He corrects 
the erroneous notions then entertained of Hyder's character in Europe. 

As a politician and a soldier,” he says, ‘‘ it would be doing Hyder in- 
justice to look upon him in the same light as other eastern princes.” 

The details given in these letters, particiJtarly in that wherein he relates 
the operations during the campaign of 1782, are valuable, inasmuch as 
they obviate some errors and misapprehensions of writers in relation to 
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those operations. Ensign Munro was attached to the 16th Madras N.T. ; 
he was with the British army when it was cannonaded by H}der, on 
its march to Vellore, in 1782, and he shared in the assault of the French 
lines at Cuddalore, and in the siege of that place, the following year. He 
began already to be regarded as an officer of extraordinary merit and pro- 
mise. 

In February 1786, he was made lieutenant, and was attached to an 
European regiment at Madras ; but, at his own request, he exchanged 
into a native battalion. In 1787, he was in garrison at Vellore, with the 
21st regiment. 

All this time, lie was preparing himself, during his leisure hours, for 
that career of usefulness which subsequently opened to him, by an assiduous 
study of the native tongues, especially Hindoostance and Persian. His 
expectations of the contents of the eastern languages seem to have been 
greatly disappointed. He had the good fortune, however, to discover the 
story of Shakspeare’s Shylock, which eluded the search of all the poet’s 
commentators, in a Persian tale of the Cazi of Eniessa, which is appended 
to the play of the Merchant of Venice^ in Malone’s edition of Shak- 
speare, and stated to be furnished by Ensign Thomas Munro. 

In 1788, on the province of Guntoor being surrendered to the Com- 
pany by the Nizam (a transaction which Mr. Munro, in a letter to his 
father, severely condemns), he was appointed assistant in the intelligence 
department, under Capt. Read, and attached to the force destined to occupy 
the province. 

In 1790, war was declared with Tippoo, This event was not only fore- 
seen b) the young subaltern, but in a letter to his father he developes such 
accurate and comprehensive views of the policy which should guide the 
British government in its transactions with that and the other native powers, 
that it is evident his mind was intently employed upon those subjects, 
and was treasuring up seeds of observation, which experience matured 
into fruit. The principle, acted upon by the British, was to endeavour to 
preserve the Mysore .state as a barrier between us and the Mahrattas ; 
whereas Mr. Munro observes that this theory proposes the upholding of a 
near and powerful enemy, to defend us from a remote and weak one ; and 
he show^s clearly that these characteristics essentially belong to them. 

Lieutenant Munro joined the force under Col. Maxwell, destined to 
invade the Baramahl. His narrative of the operations of the armies, 
from the commencement of hostilities tdl the peace of Sermgapatam, as 
given in his letters and journals, is remarkable for its eloquent simplicity, 
and for the just reflexions with which it is occasionally interspersed. An 
observation, which he makes in one of his letters, shew's not only the value 
of the facts they contain, but the character of the writer. ‘‘ I have de- 
scribed these battles at greater length,” he says, » because partial accounts, 
framed not from the impression made of them by the scene itself, but from 
exaggerated reports, to serve the purpose of procuring honour without de- 
serving it, have already appeared in the papers of India, and will soon 
pass into Europe, to be stared at and admired by members of Parliament. 
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1 have seen some public letters near the truth, but in general they are so 
void of it, that I liavc renounced an opinion wliich I once held, that they 
are the best documents of history.’* 

On the cession of the Baramahl, he was appointed, in 1792, to assist 
Capt. Read in the arrangement of that province. This was a duty which 
fell within the scope of a civil officer ; but the Madras civilians of that day 
were incompetent to the task, from ignorance of the native languages and 
customs. Lord Cornwallis chose Capt. Read for this delicate office, because 
he possessed the requisite knowledge ; and that officer selected Lieutenant 
Munro as one of Ins assistants, for the same reason. The civil service 
retained, long after, a sense of the indignity thus put upon it ; and to the 
continuance of Sir Thomas Munro in these civil employments, is perhaps 
to be ascribed his unpopularity, during many years, w’ith this branch of the 
service. Mr. Greig expresses himself, perhaps, with too much warmth, 
when he says that this jealous feeling continued to operate with marked bit- 
terness throughout the remainder of his public life, and its violence ap- 
peared to obtain fresh strength, according to the progress which he made 
from one post of honour to another.” It certainly offered an impediment, 
which required the talents of a statesman to contend with. 

For seven years he was occupied in this laborious service, in concert 
with his friend Read, whom he describes as an extraordinary man, remark- 
able for his great disinterestedness and unwearied zeal. “ The enthusiasm 
in the pursuit of national objects, which seizes other men by fits and starts, 
is in him constant and uniform. These qualities, joined to an intimate 
knowledge of the language and manners of the people, and a happy talent 
for the investigation of every thing connected with revenue, eminently 
qualify him for the station which he now fills.” The opinions of Lieut. 
Munro on revenue matters seem to have been already highly esteemed by 
the Board, the members of which consulted him, as individuals. 

When the British forces took the field in 1799 against Tippoo, an inde- 
pendent corps was collected in Baramahl, under Col. Read, to which Capt. 
Munro was attached, and with which he served till the fall of Seringapa-. 
tarn, when he was nominated joint secretary, with Captain (now Sir John) 
Malcolm, to the commissioners appointed to arrange the partition-treaty. 
Before the campaign commenced, he was attacked by a fever, which 
threatened serious consequences, and the effects of it increased a deafness, 
which was contracted in early life, and much distressed him in after 
years. 

Thus, at the age of thirty-eight, this eminent man could perceive the 
avenues to rank opening upon him. W’ith the discernment which belongs 
to talents like hi.s, he had neglected no means of acquiring that local 
knowledge, which he saw was indispensable, yet scarce. Judging from 
the specimens of his political abilities exhibited in his letters, he must have 
been an invaluable auxiliary to the government of British India ; and he 
speaks, in his familiar correspondence of this date — not from vanity, for he 
was superior to it, — of being puffed off everywhere.” 

The partition-treaty gave the province of Canara to the Company, and 
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it was necessary to adapt it to receive their authority, as had been done m 
Baramahl. Col. Read was about to retire from this district, which was 
now brought into perfect order, and Capt. Munro looked fonvard to suc- 
ceed him. But the Marquess of Wellesley appreciated his talents too 
justly, to lose the benefit of their exercise in a scene of still greater diffi- 
culty than Baramahl. Capt. Munro was expressly desired by the Gover- 
nor-General to take charge of Canara, where the population was peculiarly 
rude, the climate unfavourable, all intercourse with Europeans cut off, and 
previous experiments had failed. Experience was not the only adventitious 
qualification which he brought to this irksome task : he had, amidst his 
laborious employments in Baramahl, found time, not only to cultivate 
English, French, and other European literature, but to add to his perfect 
knowledge of the Persian and Hindoostanee languages, a familiarity with 
the Canarcse, the Mahrfitta, and almost every other vernacular dialect in 
the Peninsula, in most of which he could converse fluently, and in all he 
was intelligible. He commenced his new labours in 1799, having this year 
attained the rank of Major. 

His situation in Canara proved more painful than he expected ; and it 
would appear, from his correspondence with Sir Arthur \V ellesley (the 
present Duke of Wellington), with whom he kept up a communication till 
his death, that the government, from Major Munro’s ready acquiescence in 
its wishes probably, had apprehended that he coveted his new post. A 
letter from Sir Arthur, dated October 8, 1799, says, Dear Munro, I 
have received your letter, and as 1 had some hand in sending you to Canara, 
I am much concerned that your situation there is so uncomfortable to your- 
self. It is one of the extraordinary and unaccountable circumstances 
attending the commission at Seringapatam, that my brother and I should 
have imagined that you were desirous of being appointed collector of 
Canara ; and that we should have been seriously angry with Kirkpatrick, 
who, it appeared, had proposed an arrangement for you, of which you did 
not approve, and which had occasioned your refusal of the appointment for 
which you wished ; and yet that, after all, we should have done you an 
injury, instead of a benefit (as well as one to the service), which we iti- 
tended. I acknowledge that, knowing my own wishes in your favour, and 
beiqg very sensible of my brother’s, I cannot but attribute what has hap- 
pened ^%ourself : one word from jou would have stopped the arrange- 
menV^^W' 

^0 feelings of dissatisfaction, however, appeared in the discharge of his 
task, the success of which is well known in Europe as well as India, and 
the^,(|^fllrjulties of which are pourtrayed in Sir Thomas Munro’s admirable 
letters to Mr. Cockburn (then a member of the Madras Board of Revenue) 
and to his family, the statistical details in which are invaluable. To his 
mother he writes, I would rather live upon an ensign’s pay, in a sunny 
climate, than be sovereign of Canara, If I can contrive to get away, I shall 
go, though it will probably cost me near half my income.” To his si.ster, 
Mrs. Erskine, he expresses himself thus : I am now literally, what I 
never expected to be, so much engaged, that I have not leisure to write 
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private letters. From day-break till eleven or twelve at night, I am never 
alone, except at meals, and these altogether do not take up an hour. I 
am pressed on one hand by the settlements of the revenue, and on the other 
by the investigation of murders, robberie.s, and all the evils which Iiavc 
arisen from a long course of profligate and tyrannical government." To 
Mr. Cockburn, he writes: I would be very happy to get a^vay from this 
on any terms. I should be perfectly indilferent on the subject of allowances, 
could any arrangement be made to place me in Mysore, Baramahal, or 
the Carnatic." Mr. Cockburn, in reply, says : I regret your situation 
should be so extremely irksome ; the more so, as any attempt to procure 
your removal would be considered treason to the state. Such is the esti- 
mation of your services, that no one is deemed equal to the performance of 
the difficult task you are engaged in." 

The habits of Sir Thomas Munro, at this period, are described by Mr. 
Gleig, from a MS. journal kept by Mr. Alexander Read, the friend and assis- 
tant of the collector of Canara. When stationary at head-cjiiarters, he rose 
invariably at day-break, and on quitting his chamber, walked about in the 
open air, bareheaded, conversing with native applicants, who beset him 
till seven, when breakfast was served, of which he ate heartily. The 
meal was over in half an hour, when the assistant received his instructions 
and withdrew to the office, on which the collector despatched his letters, 
and then adjourned to the hall of audience, wdiere he was employed in the 
current duties of tlie province, till half-past four, when he retired to dress. 
During this operation, the assistant read letters, or if there were none, a 
portion of Iludibrasy or some amusing work. At five he sat down to 
dinner, where the cares of the office were forgotten, and social cheerful- 
ness prevailed till eight, at which hour punctually business recommenced ; 
the night-cutcherry opened, which was always crowded with suitors, and it 
rarely ended with midnight. From this uniformity of life, and the want of 
intercourse with European strangers, the manners as well as the costume of 
Sir Thomas acquired at this period a tinge of eccentricity. His clothes were 
in the fashion of Sir Eyre Coote’s time, and were oddl} put together : he 
considered that ten minutes was sufficient for dressing. His cue was not 
unfrequently tied up with a piece of red tape. Among other peculiarities, 
he was very fond of the boyish pastime of throwing stones. 

In fourteen months the moral character of Canara was somewhat 
changed. ‘‘Instead of a wild and disordered province, overrun with ban- 
ditti, and full of refractory chiefs, it had become, comparatively speaking, 
tranquil ; the revenues were collected without difficulty ; the condition of 
the cultivators was seen daily to improve; law and justice were administered 
with regularity ; and the inhabitants at large were happy." Haying ac- 
complished his task. Major Munro was entitled to ask for a removal to a 
more agreeable situation ; and in order, apparently, that lys desire of re- 
moval might not be imputed to indolence, he solicited to be entrusted with 
the management of the Ceded Districts, that is, the territories acquired by 
the Nizam from Tippoo, and which the former made over to the Company, 
as a (unka, or commutation for the pay of the subsidiary force. These 
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districts were a complete theatre of disorder : no part of the peninsula 
having been less acquainted with a settled government. Poligars, ze- 
mindars, and even potails, were petty chiefs, at feud with each other, and 
commanding little armies ; whilst bands of robbers pervaded the open 
country, and murdered or plundered travellers with impunity. The col- 
lectorship of the Ceded Districts was accordingly given to him in 1800, 
and they occupied his unremitted attention for seven years. He never 
dwelt in a house for more than half that period, but moved from place to 
place with his tent, and, strange to say, he traversed this barbarous country 
unattended by sepoys or military peons. He did so in Canara. He knew 
the character of the natives, and that he was safer without guards than 
with them : he mixed with the people, confided in them, encouraged them 
to repose confidence in him, and by degrees reconciled them to tlie restraints 
of regular government, with so little severity and offensiveness of authority, 
tliat he was esteemed by the poor as their “ father,’’ and they affectionately 
called him by that name. The result of his labours in these districts is 
stated in a very simple manner by himself, in his evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee in 1813: the country was in a state of great 
anarchy ; I remained there seven years, during which time it was reduced 
to a state of good government.” 

In 1803, a rupture with the Mahrattas took place. With the operations 
of this campaign he had no other concern than his civil duties called for, 
and a very intimate correspondence in the military events with one of the 
British commanders. Sir Arthur Wellesley, who, in a letter dated No- 
vember 1st, 1803, gives some very interesting details on the subject of the 
celebrated battle of Assye, in order to solve all the doubts ” of Major 
Munro, who had questioned the wisdom of certain movements preceding 
the battle.” The letter shews the high opinion entertained by one, who 
now stands at the head of the profession, of the military talents of Sir 
Thomas Munro. In a letter to his brother, he says, “ if there was any 
thing wrong at Assye, it was in giving battle ; but in the conduct of the 
action, every thing was right.” 

Tn 1807, Lieut. Col. Munro (for he had attained that rank) resigned 
thd 'Ceded Districts, in order to visit his native country, where he arrived 
in 1808, after an absence of more than twenty-eight years. Many changes 
had happened, during this period, which destroyed much of the charm 
which home-scenes inspire; and an increase of his deafness, by a cold, 
which made him ‘‘ a dumb spectator” of what was passing, incapaciated 
him greatly for social enjoyments. He, however, took delight in visiting 
his old haunts, bathing in the dam, wandering in the woods, and climbing 
the aged trees, which he knew in his boyhood. He read too; but want 
of employment still persecuting him, he came to London, where he mixed 
among the learned as well as the great, and found his qualities acceptable 
to all. At this period, it is stated, Mr. Gleig thinks on good grounds, 
that the Duke of Wellington made more than one cflfort to obtain the aid 
of Col, Munro’s talents in the war on the peninsula of Europe. It is 
certain he was in constant communication with him. Col. Munro accom- 
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panied the expedition to the Scheld, as a volunteer, and was present at tlie 
sie^e of Flushing. 

In 3813, Col. Munro, with other of the East-Tndia Company’s servants, 
was examined before a Committee of the House of Commons on the sub- 
ject of the Company’s charter; and Mr. Glei^ observes, “ 1 ^peak not iny 
own lan»iiaj!;e, but that of the Commons of Falkland, when I assert, that 
amon^ all v\hose opinions were sought on that memorable occasion, Col. 
Munro made the deepest impression on the House, by the comprehensive- 
ness of Ins views, by the promptitude and intelligibdity of his answers, 
and by the judgment and sound discretion which characterized every 
sentiment to which he gave utterance.” The value of the testimony, thus 
fortunately placed upon record, is so great, that those whose objects it 
embarrasses are strenuously endeavouring, by every artilice, to undermine 
its credit. We shall examine their allegations when we treat of the third 
branch of our subject. IMeanwhilc, we commend the taste of Mr. Gleig, 
who has not condescended to notice the atrocious thoiigli contemptible effort, 
made by some of the free-trade parliznns, to blast the character of Sir 
Thomas Munro, by asserting that he had ottered, for a sum of money, 
before he gave his testimony, to frame it .so as to defeat the East-India 
Company, and promote the ends of their opponents. I’lie author of this 
impotent slander upon tlie memory of this great man, would be capable 
of assassinating him, were he alive. 

In 1811, Col. Munro prepared to return to India as head of a com- 
mission of inquiry into the judicial system of Madras. In March of that 
year he married the accomplished lady who survives him, and who was the 
daughter of Mr. Campbell, of Ayrshire. Col. Munro and his lady reached 
Mfidras m September ISld, and he applied himself forthwith to the 
performance of duties, winch were, if possible, of a more arduous cha- 
racter than those of his former oflices. He had to contend uith the pre- 
judices of those to wliom the system of Lord Cornwallis appeared a “ mo- 
nument of human wisdom,” its very vices being regarded as merits; and 
who were ready to obstruct and impede every attempt upon its principles. 
Mr. Gleig lias given a very good sketch of the character and effects of 
new judicial system; and the able letters of Sir Thomas Munro to Mr, 
Cumming completely fill up the outline of his proposed reforms. This is a 
subject which falls within the third division of our subject. 

The inquiries of Col. Munro were interrupted by the great Mahratta 
and Pindarry war, into which he prepared to enter with all the ardour of 
youth. He urged Lord Hastings not to think of a defensive system, which 
against native armies in general, he said, were always ineffectual ; and 
he earnestly solicited employment m Ihe field. For some reason, this so- 
licitation was without effect: the Governor-General held out no hope that 
Col. Munro could be employed, though Junior officers had commands, and 
were created brigadiers. He was hurt at this ; but he did not decline 
to act in the post which was offered to him, which was that of commis- 
sioner for adjusting the transfer of certain territories from the Peshwa to 
the Company in Darwar and Savanore. 
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Although, apparently, debarred from active participation in the coming 
struggle. Col. Munro did not the less contribute his valuable advice and 
suggestions in regard to the war, which he gave in an admirable letter to 
Lord Hastings, wherein he developes very sound views as to the best 
mode of preserving the British power in India. 

An unexpected event, the defection of the Peshwa, and the consequent 
attack of the British residency at Poonah, made such an important change 
in the aspect of affairs, that Col. Munro, who was on his way to rejoin his 
family at Madras, having fulfilled his civil functions, obtained leave to 
have chargfr of a corps, on the emergency, with the rank of brigadier. 
This corps consisted of five companies of native infantry, and two field 
pieces, with which small force he boldly crossed the Toombuddra, into 
the enemy’s territories in the Dooab. Refused reinforcements by the go- 
vernment, he recruited his little army out of the natives of the districts 
ceded by the Peshwa. He carried the foits as he advanced, which he 
garrisoned with peons ; and gaining, at length, a small reinforcement of 
native troops, he succeeded in subduing the whole of the territory south of 
the Gutpurba. He then advanced against the fortress of Balgam, the fall 
of which completed the conquest of the Peshwa’s dominion south of the 
Kistna. He pushed on, and having taken the important fortress of Shola- 
poor, the enemy’s troops dispersed, and the campaign was ended. This 
was the service which earned for Sir Thomas Munro the applause of India 
and of Europe, and drew forth that exquisite compliment from Mr. Canning 
in Parliament, wherein he characterizes him as one ^Hhan whom Europe 
never produced a more accomplished statesman, nor India, so fertile in 
heroes, a more skilful soldier.” 

In the beginning of 1S19, Sir Thomas and his family embarked for 
England, with a firm determination never to revisit India. 

They did not, however, leave Madras till January 3819; this was 
owing to various causes, chiefly to the weather: the consequence was that 
their first child, a son, was born on the passage, on board the Warren 
Hastings, This child is the present Sir Thomas Munro, and of course 
about eleven years of age.' 

Immediately on his arrival in England, the General learned that his 
m^ift^.were too well appreciated here to allow him to think of relinquishing 
public liPfe'. , In a few weeks he was appointed to the high post of Gover- 
nor of Madras, on the retirement of Mr. Elliot. He was at the same lime 
advanced to the rank of major-general, and was created a knight com- 
mander of the Bath, as a reward for his distinguished services. Inviting 
as the ofier was, he had a strong repugnance to return to India; but finding 
that his acceptance of the office was expected, and “ not being in the habit 
of obeying his own inclinations when a sense of duty stood opposed to 
them,” he did not refuse it. Nothing could be more gratifying to Sir 
Thomas than the manner in which this great distinction was bestowed, and 
the expressions of esteem which accompanied it, from those who con- 
ferred it. He reached Madras in June 1820. 

Of the manner in which he discharged the duties of this exalted station. 
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as the period is recent, it is unnecessary to speak at length ; and we have 
already been tempted into too great details. The principles which regu- 
lated his government will be appreciated hereafter, when we consider his 
opinions. His object was to reconcile the interests of those who.se servant 
he was, witli the happiness and prospeiityof all classes of their subjects. 
His plan of internal administration corresponded, as nearly as practicable, 
with that suggested by the commission of which he had been the head. 

He complains bitteily, in his letters, of the vast consumption of time 
occasioned by reading papers and documents, which is one of the evils of 
the existing system of business. “ We have such a mass of reading from 
all quarters/’ says he, that we have no time to think, and far less to 
write. The judicial system has converted one-half of the service into 
village lawyers, who wnite without nie’’cy, like so many law stationers, 
sheet after .sheet, without end.” This did not, however, prevent his visits 
to the provinces, from time to time, and his personal superintendence of 
the administiation there. On these occasions, as well as at the Govern- 
ment House, he was as accessible to the natives as in Daramahl or Canara. 
A slight outline of his daily routine, will shew that the governor retained 
all the useful habits of business which distinguished the collector. 

He rose as early, and spent the first two or three hours in the open air ; 
he devoted three mornings each week to the native.s, by walking in the same 
path, attended only by a couple of peons, entering into conversation with 
such as came in his way, listening patiently to complaints and receiving 
petitions, which he invariably replied to. His breakfast hour was eight ; 
the table was spread for thirty persons ; during the meal he was accessible 
to personal applications by natives, and an hour, after breakfast, was de- 
voted to a similar intercourse with Europeans. From half-past nine till 
four he was closely engaged in public bu.sine.ss. At the latter hour 
dined, except twice a week, when large parties were invited to Govern- 
ment-house at eight. At half-past five or six, he drove out with Lady 
Munro for a short time; after which he returned to public business till 
eight, the hour of tea, when he joined his family, and remained with them 
till about ten, which passed in conversation and light reading. On hia 
march, a still severer .system of economizing time was adopted, the period 
otherwise devoted to carriage-exercise being given up to the nakiv^^yylio 
crowded about him so as often to weary him. 

Reeling a strong desire of repose, and an anxiety to remove his family . 
from the burning atmosphere of India, he intimated, in 1823, a wish to 
be relieved. Before an answer was obtained from home the Burmese W’ar 
occurred, when he retracted his offer, and intimated his willingness to re- 
main, w'hich drew forth a highly complimentary letter from the Court of 
Directors. During the progress of the war. Sir Thomas Munro carried on 
an intimate correspondence re.specting it with Lord Amherst; and a very 
handsome acknowledgment of the great assistance atforded by the Madras 
government is contained in the official communication to that government 
by the Governor-General in Council of Fort William, on the terraiaatkift 
of the war. The home government had ample reason to re-eefio, as they 
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did, these praises ; for notwithstanding the drain of troops from Madras 
(who, in fact, volunteered for the war), the governor would not increase 
^e military establishment of the presidency, but trusted chiefly to the po- 
pularity of his character and government for the defence of its territories : 
acting upon the principle which he had ever found the safest, that oi shew- 
ing the natives that we neither feared nor distrusted them. 

In 182.5, Sir Thomas was created a baronet, as a mark of his Majesty s 
sense of his services in the war. A still higher honour, it would appear 
from the statement of Mr. Gleig, and from the expressions in Sir Thomas 
Munro’s letters, was in contemplation for him. 'J’hc senseless clamour 
raised against Lord Amherst, and the contemptible declamations ot certain 
shallow-witted persons, about the capacity of that talented and amiable 
nobleman (who has triumphantly acted down their malicious calumnies), 
seem to have led some to consider the expediency of sacrificing him : and 
Sir Thomas Munro was suggested as a proper successor. This was a 
tempting bait; but he was too honest not to perceive the gross injustice of 
such a proceeding. In a letter to a person whose name is suppressed, 
dated July 1825, he vindicates, in a manly way, the character and the 
measures of Lord Amherst. Flis remarks are quite characteristic : As 
to my going to the City of Palaces, it is now too late; but had I gone, I 
should have had no fear of envy and jealousy; nobody could have thwarted 
me ; I should have taken care of that. I think, however, that the present 
governor-general is as good as any other that you are likely to send, and 
that great injustice is done to him in the idle clamour which has been raised 
against him.” 

- His eagerness to retire from India was increased by the protracted illness 
of Lady Munro (the elFect of an accident), and by that of their second 
son, born in 1823, which at length obliged Lady Munro to embark with 
the infant for England in 182(1. Notwithstanding the urgency of Sir 
Thomas, however, no successor was appointed till April 1827, three years 
after his extreme impatience to be relieved had been signified to the Court 
of Directors. Mr. Lushington remained in England till July, which 
rendered it impossible for him to arrive at Madras in time to permit Sir 
Thomas Munro to quit it before the monsoons. Mr. Gleig complains of 
this, and conceives that less attention was paid, than might have been 
paid, to the wishes of a more than ordinarily meritorious public servant.” 
Connecting his premature sacrifice to a local distemper with these un- 
fortunate delays, it is undoubtedly to be regretted that the wishes of 8ir 
Thomas, in this respect, could not have been more speedily complied with. 

The circumstances of his death are well known : anxious to pay a last 
visit to the ceded provinces, he set out from Madras towards the end of 
May 1827, when the cholera was known to prevail in the country. Upon 
halting at Gooty, on the 4th July, several of the sepoys and camp-followers 
were attacked ; as the party advanced, the disorder was found to rage in 
all the villages ; and at length, after making a hearty breakfast atPuttee- 
condah, on the 0th, 8ir Thomas, whilst conversing with the collector, was 
himself suddenly alFected with symptoms of the disease. This was about 
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nine ; and at about half-past nine on the evening of the same day he 
expired. He was conscious, from the first, that he had taken the cholera, 
and repeatedly desired his friends and attendants to quithis tent. “ It is 
not fair,” he said, “ to keep you in an infected chamber.” His corpse 
was removed to Gooty, and buried with the expedition requisite in that 
climate. The funeral, from necessity, was suited to the intrinsic character 
of the deceased ; devoid of pomp and parade ; lie was interred amongst 
a people by wliom he was l)elo\ed, and in a country where he needed no 
other epitaph than the well-known inscription: munumkntum qtltjms, 

C'lKCUMSPICE.” 

After so minute an exposition of the history of Sir Thomas Munro, it is 
needless to occupy more space in analysing his cliaracter, for the reader 
must be able to detect its principal features in the naiTative. A man who 
could raise himself to such an exalted eminence, in the civil as well as the 
military profession, in a country where not genius merely, but close ap- 
plication to languages and to oriental histor}, is indispensable, must ob- 
viously have possessed the rarest combination of qualities essential to 
government. Decision and firmness seem to have been the leading traits 
of his character, as suflicicntly appeals from his letter respecting Lord 
Amherst, and from the concise maxim wdiich he inculcates in another letter : 

Do what is right; never mind clamour.” 

We shall close this sketch, therefore, with a delineation of his person, 
in the words of Mr. Gleig. “In stature, he was tall, of a .spare but 
bony make, very upright and .soldicr-like in his cairiage, and possessed of 
great muscular strength. There was an expression of decision in the lines 
of his face, wdiich a stranger might readily mistake for sternness ; but his 
eye was bright and penetrating; and when he began to relax, good-humour 
and benevolence W'cre remarkably displa)ed in his countenance.” Bishop 
Heber describc.s him as a fine, dignified old soldier; his manners, though 
unatfected and simple, jet, on a first acquaintance, reserved and grave. 

We'now subjoin a few exliacts from the correspondence of 8ir Thomas 
Munro, as an illustration of his intellectual character. 

As an example of the occasional festivity of his stjle, w'c select part of 
a letter to his sister, written when he w'as twenty-seven : 

My Dear Erskine; Not a scrap from you for almost two years; but my 
father, by sending me your fragment on Old Maids, has taken care to let me 
see that you are taken up with matters nearer home, than writing letters to me. 
Since reading this poem, I have often wished that you were transported for a 
few hours into my room, to be cured of your western notions of eastern 
luxury, to witness the forlorn condition of old bachelor Indian officers, and 
to give them also some comfort in a consolatory fragment. You seem to think 
that they live like those satraps that you have read of in plays ; and that I in 
particular hold my state in prodigious splendour and magnificence — that I 
never go abroad unless upon an elephant, surrounded with a crowd of slaves — 
that I am arrayed in silken robes, and that most of mj time is spent in re- 
clining on a sofa, listening to soft music, while I am fanned by my officious 
pages; or in dreaming, like Richard, under a canopy of state. But while you 
rejoice in my imaginary greatness, I am most likely stretched on a mat, instead 
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of* my real -couch ; and walking in an old coat, and a ragged shirty in the 
noonday sun, instead of looking down from my elephant, invested in my 
royal garments. 'You may not believe me when I tell you, that I never ex- 
perienced hunger^r thirst, fatigu'e or poverty, till I came to India, — that since 
then, I have frequently mefl^ith the first three, and that the last has been my 
constant companion. If you wish for proofs, here they arc. — I was three years 
in India before I was the master of any other pillow than a book’o^a cartridge- 
pouch ; my bed was a piece of canvass, stretched on four sticks, whose only 
ornament was the great coat that L brought from England, which, by a lucky 
invention, I turned into a blanket in the cold weather, by thrusting my legs 
into the sleevel, and drawing the skirts over my head. In this situation I lay, 
like Falstaif in the basket, — hilt to point, — and very comfortable, I assure you, 
all but my feet; for the tailor, not having foreseen the various uses to which 
this piece of dress had been applied, had cut the cloth so short, that I never 
could, with all my ingenuity, bring both ends umler cover; whatever I gained 
by drawing uj) my legs, I lost by exposing my neck ; and I generally chose 
rather to cool my heels than my head. This bed served me till Alexander 
went last to Bengal, when he gave me an Europe camp-couch. On this great 
occasion, I bought a pillow and a carpet to lay under me, but the unfortunate 
curtains were condemned to make pillow-cases and towels; and now, for the 
first time in India, I laid my head on a pillow. But this was too much good 
fertune to bear with moderation ; I began to grow proud, and resolved to live 
in great Ityle: for this purpose I bought two table-spoons, and two tea-spoons, 
and another chair, — for I had but one before — a table, and two table-cloths. 
But my prosperity was of short duration, for, in less than three months, I lost 
three of my spoons, and one of my chairs was broken by one of John Napier^s 
companions. This great blow reduced me to my original obscurity, from which 
all my attempts to .emerge have hitherto proved in vain. 

My dress.has not been more splendid than my furniture. I have never been 
able to keep it all of a 'piece; ;t grows tattered in one quarter, while I am 
establishing funds to repair it in another; and my t;oat is in danger of losing 
the sleeves, while I am pulling it ofli to try on a new waistcoat. 

My travelling expeditions have never been performed with much grandeur 
or ease. My only conveyance is an old horse, who is now so weak, that, in 
all my journies, I am always obliged to walk two-thirds of the way ; and if he 
were to die, I would give my kingdom for another, and find nobody to accept 
of my offer. , Till I ca.me here, I hardly knew what walking was, I have often 
walked from sunrise to sunset, without any other refreshment than a drink of 
water; and I have traversed on foot, in different directions, almost every part 
of the country, between Vizagapatam and Madura, a distance of eight hun- 
dred miles. 


He closes the letter in a more serious strain ; 

V 

Not with more veneration should I visit the field of Marathon, or the 
jcapitol of the ancient Romans, than I tread on this hallowed ground ; for, in 
sitting under a tree, and while listening to the disastrous tale of some noble 
Moorman, who relates to you the ruin of his fortune and his family, to con- 
template by what strange vicissitudes you and he, who are both originally 
from the north of Asia, after a separation of so many ages, coming from the 
most opposite quwters, again meet in Hindostan to contend with each other 
— this is to me wonderfully solemn and affecting. 

Another playful letter is an attack upon the French philosophy ; we sub- 
join a portion of it: 
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Dear Erskine : I find that all my arguments in favour of ignorance and did 
customs have. been lost upon you, and that I might as well have attempted to 
put out the light of Mrs. Mary Woolstonecroft, as to turn tj|j.e heart of such a 
stubborn reformer as you are now become. All nations are now, it seems, to 
be of one family ; and we are to have no more qi]^rrelling, no more fighting, 
except intellectual combats ; and every man of us is to cultivate philosophy 
and the arts^ and talk of nothing but urbanity, and humanity, and gentleness, 
and delicacy, and sympathy, and love — every desert spc»t is to be converted 
into a garden, and the whole face of the earth is to swarm with the sons and 
daughters of reason and liberty ! What then ? Suppose all these fine things 
realized, shall we have changed for the better? Let agriculture and manu- 
factures be carried to their utmost possible extent, where does it all end? but 
in our being more efTcminatc in our dress, and more epicurean in our food, than 
we are now. We must also admit, that the increase of. population has kept 
pace with the improvements of the arts ; and that the whole face of the coun- 
try will be covered with habitations, except what is required for the purposes 
of agriculture ; but this cannot be a very extensive space ; for, as the earth 
will then be forced to yield at least an hundred-fold more than the present, I 
reckon an area of twenty feet square a very ample allowance for each person. 
This is making a very great concession; for, you know that every inch of the 
surface of dry land might be covered with houses, and the inhabitants, by hav- 
ing terraced roofs, might on the top of them raise food enough fdr their sus- 
tenance, as was formerly done by the Babylonians in their hanging gardens ; 
but as I wish, contrary to the practice of the learned, to be moderate in 
argument, I give you twenty feet square for your maintenance and recreation. 
What will be the consequence of this advanced state of society? We shall, 
like the Chinese, throw our new-born children into rivers, with as little re- 
morse as if they were puppies. In towns, where there is -no river at hand, 
Edinburgh for instance, the cry of “ Gardyloo” will probably be followed by 
a babe, instead of the accompaniment which Queen Mary introduced from 
France. Ten stories wall be n)orc certain death to the young philosophers 
than a plunge into the river. We shall then hear of more “ ’sc^es by flood 
than by field,” and'^for want of romances and memoirs of revolutions, the 
adventures of these foundlings will form a principal part of our libraries. We 
shall not be able to walk out without being jostled on all sides by crowds of 
enlightened men and women. All the sports of the field, and all the rural 
pleasures, will be at an end. There will be no rambling across the meadows; 
for every man will fence his territorial possessions of twenty feet against all 
intruders. There will be no hunting or shooting, for all wild animals will have 
been destroyed; and there will be no fishing, because every living thing in the 
rivers will have been poisoned by manufactories. There will be no poetry, no 
silence, no solitude ; and if ^ chance some genius should arise and invoke 
the muse, he will sing more of being lulled to sleep by the clattering of 
fulling-mills and other machinery, than by the whispering of the zephyrs, or 
the sweet south, upon a bank of violets. The hard-handed peasant will then 
wear dog-skin gloves, silk stockings, and a solitaire, and be wrapt in silk 
from top to toe like a cocoon ; and as the plough will then, by the power of 
machinery, go by itself, he will look at its motions, mounted on the horse 
which, in these barbarous times, would be employed in drawing it. And the 
rich man, dressed in the finest stuffs that art can produce, will sit in his 
marble palace gasping for fresh air; for amidst the steam of human bodies, 
and the smoke of engines and workshops, it will be impossible to get a mouth- 
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ful, unless by going to sea. When the world, by the progress of knowledge, 
shall come to this pass, if the art of war, after being lost for many ages, is 
again discovered, it will be liailed as a noble invention, and the- author of it 
will perhaps receive the honours of the pantheon, for giving elbow-room to 
the half-stifled inhabitants of the globe, by such ingenious machinery as fire- 
arms, instead of its being effected by pestilence and famine : it will no doubt 
be considered as a learned profession, and probably be classed as one of the 
branches of the medical art. 

The following portions of two epistles to his brother James, in India, 
show the early maturity of the writei’s understanding: 

You have a strange, or, rather, I should sa}, ilhfounded idea,— for many 
young people have it,— that happiness is to be found only in living in re- 
tirement with a few of our school or college friends. Nothing can be more 
absurd than such a sentiment ; our attachment to early acquaintances is as 
frequently owing to chance placing us together,— to being engaged in the same 
studies or amusements, as to worth or merit of any kind. Such friends are 
not selected ; and therefore men, as they advance in years, drop them for 
others they think better of; and if they retain an affection for any of them, it 
is perhaps only for one or two who may possess those qualities which they 
would wish chosen friends to possess, though it may have been circumstances 
very diflerent from those qualities that first formed the attachment. If among 
your school-friends there are many who are worthy of a warm friendship, you 
have been more fortunate than I ; for though I was happy with my companions 
at home, when I pass them in review, and recollect their habits, tempers, and 
dispositions, I can hardly see more than one or two whose loss I can with 
reason regret. Whatever you may think now, you may be assured that those 
who have now the first place in your esteem will give way to objects more 
deserving, because chosen when your discernment w.as more mature. It must 
be confessed that there is a satisfaction in the company of men engaged in 
the same pursuits with ourselves; but it does not follow that they alone are 
deserving of our friendship, and that there is no happiness in the society of 
other men. ' I like an orientalist, a politician, a man that w'alks and swims, or 
plays fives, because I like all these things myself ; but I at the same time have 
perhaps a greater friendship for a man who cares for none of these amuse- 
ments. 

Though I am, in many respects, a greater boy than you ; yet, as I have 
had the start of you in this country, I will venture to give you some hints. 
Do not wonder at any thing you see ; or if you do, keep it to yourself. Do 
not pester people with questions about me, for men in general are as much 
disgusted with hearing a person talk of his relations as of himself. My father 
says you are diffident. I rejoice to hear it ; for it is a fault more easily cor- 
rected than forwardness. You have no reason to be alarmed at what is 
called launching out into the world. A little experience will convince you, 
that it is composed neither of wiser nor of better people than you have seen 
in small circles. Play your own character without affectation, and be assured 
that it will soon procure you friends. Do not distrust your own medical skill ; 
if you do, you are a wonderful doctor. In this country, a good understand- 
ing, sound principles, and consistency of character, will do more for you than 
a thousand discoveries concerning muscular motion. 

He has the following sound remarks in another letter : 

The cold, lifeless reasoning, which is prematurely forced upon an unfortunate 
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student at a college, is as different from the vigorous conception winch is caught 
from mingling with general society, as an animated body from its shadow. It 
is distressing that we should persevere in the absurd practice of stifling the 
young ideas of boj^s of fourteen and fifteen with logic. A few pages of history 
give more insight into the human mind, and in a more agreeable manner, than 
all the metaphysical volumes that ever were published. The men who have 
made the greatest figure in public life, and have been most celebrated for their 
knowledge of mankind, probably never consulted any of these sages from 
Aristotle downwards. 

When his brother was constrained by ill-health to leave India, our subject 
thus justified the step; 

I consider life as valuable, merely in proportion to the comforts and 
pleasures it affords ; and I would rather have them strewed through its whole 
course, than treasured up for its last remnants. It appears to me little better 
than madness for a man to expend his best days in toiling through a perpetual 
succession of irksome scenes, from the absurd hope of retiring to happiness, 
when the period of enjoyment is gone. If James, by visiting Europe again, 
acquire one idea, or an hour of comfort more than he could have done by re- 
maining in India, I shall think him well employed — much better than if he had, 
while lingering under a painful disorder in this country, amassed a large fortune 
in the course of a number of years, and retired at an advanced age, among his 
relations, to build a house and take a wife; as if he lived only for posterity, or 
as if we were all created, like Jews in the Old Testament, solely for the pur- 
pose of filling up so many links in a chain of prophets. 

Sometimes he seems to endeavour to escape from the oppression of busi- 
ness by reverting in imagination to the pursuits of his boyhood, lie remarks 
to his sister : 

I know not whether it is nature or early habits that give us an attachment to 
particular ways of life, but I never passed any time so pleasantly as in catching 
eels and minnows, unless, perhaps, when I was too indolent to fish, and sat 
on a rock under Jackson’s dam, with my feet dangling in the stream, and my 
eyes fixed on the water gliding among the stones. Many an idle, vacant, ru- 
minating hour have I spent in this position, from which I was usually at length 
moved by some fell design against a shoal of minnows, or against the long 
black insect which, in a sunny day, is continually sliding along the surface of 
the water. After so long an interval, I find my fondness for these amusements 
but little abated. I never was more happy to escape from school than I am 
now to escape from business to some sequestered spot, to spend a truant day, 
just as I have done five-and-twenty years ago. There is a place about twelve 
miles from this, close to a little river, about half the size of Kelvin, with its 
banks shaded with large trees, in the midst of which stands the house or bower 
of Capt. Irton, who has little to do himself, and is always ready to stroll or 
swim. I often visit him in this solitary retreat, and spend the day rationally, 
as I think, between walking, swimming, and fishing in a basket-boat : and if 
patience be a virtue, a basket-boat is an excellent school for it ; for I have 
sat in it three hours, with the sun burning almost as much from the water as 
from the heavens, without catching a single minnow. 

The following expressions, in a letter to his friend Mr. Cockburn, evince 
the touchy temper of those under whom he acted : 

I am very much obliged to you for your friendly hints about official respect. 
Whatever appearances may have been, you may be certain that the military 
Asiat.Joiir. N.S. Vol. I, No. *2. T 
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collectors never had an idea of any thing contrary to it. Holding their situa- 
tions contrary to the ordinary rules of the service, and having been supported 
in them chiefly, if not altogether, by the Board of Revenue and the late chief 
secretary, they must have been mad, had they intentionally failed in becoming 
deference to them. 

I have always written in the same style both to the governor and to the 
Board of Revenue, without ever suspecting that my disrespect had attracted 
their attention. I must confess, however, that the words at the close of a 
letter, “ I have the honour, &c.” were omitted by design ; but I omitted them 
for the same reason that I once used them, — that I thought it was the fashion. 

I observed that they were falling into disuse in public correspondence in Eu- 
rope, and I supposed that the same might have been the case in this country. 
Indeed, I was in some degree confirmed in this opinion last year by a govern- 
ment order, directing all officers, when writing to the adjutant-general, to drop 
the usual complimentary expressions, and simply sign their name at the bottom 
of the letter. This is perhaps approaching too closely to French modes ; but 
I imagined it was the will of government, and could not believe that what 
they approved in the military they would censure in the civil department. Be 
this as it may, I find that I have been wrong; and I shall trust to your kind- 
ness to point out, hereafter, any expressions in my letters that may be deemed 
exceptionable. 

His complimentary letters have something of a superior character ; for 
example, his reply to the announcement of a friend's marriage : 

You have certainly got the start of me in making your permanent settle- 
ment, though I would not have suspected it, from the outrageous manner in 
which you always talked of matrimony. I really believe that your arguments 
against it have contributed greatly to keep me single, by always putting me 
upon my guard, whenever I spied the enemy blushing in a female form. My 
happiness, I am afraid, must still be deferred for a few years, and most likely 
to the period when I shall prefer the comforts of a nurse, to the charms of a 
wife ; when I shall be so sun-dried, and so cased in flannel armour, that no dart- 
shot from any eye, black or blue, shall ever reach my heart. What a life have 
I led ! I have wasted the best of my days without the joys of love, and 
without the endearments of domestic bliss, I can easily sec from your letter, 

that Mrs. is a beautiful girl ; and from what you call the short work that 

you made, or rather that she made with you, that she is an enchanting woman ; 
but all the fascinations of form and manner soon lose their power, unless the 
man is held by superior attractions. If a woman has not a disposition some- 
what similar to that of her husband, — if she has not those endowments which 
can render her an amiable and intelligent companion, he will soon regard her 

with indifference. Mrs. is so young, and fortunately far from scenes of 

dissipation, that you may direct her mind to any pursuits you please; and 
you may give her a taste for reading, which, besides being a perpetual fund of 
innocent amusement to herself, will make her society more interesting to you 
and to your friends. 

His advice to his assistants was often insinuated in a good-humoured way. 
He tells Mr. Thackeray : 

“ I hope that you will, in your new government, carry into practice the 
maxims of the Grecian worthies, whom you so much admire ; and that you 
will act in all situations, as Aristides would have done ; and when you feel 
that your English spirits prompt you to act first and think afterwards, that 
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you ^vill recollect the temper of Themistocles— * strike, but hfear.’ You are 
not likely to be placed in exactly the same situation ; but many others may 
occur, in the course of your collectorate life, that will require as great a com- 
mand of temper; and if there is any faith in physiognomy, I have no doubt 
that you will rival the Grecians : for, after you were cropt by the Adoui barber, 
you were a striking likeness of a head of Themistocles I recollect to have seen 
in an old edition of Plutarch’s Lives, printed in the time of Queen Elizabeth.” 

These specimens will serve, perhaps, to shew the style rather than the 
matter of the letters : their sentiments, however, would amply redeem any 
defects of composition. His epistles to his parents breathe an atfectionate 
strain of filial regard. To his sister he is always lively and satirical ; to 
his brothers, he generally addresses sound advice. But his letters upon 
political and official matters are his master-pieces. We cannot refrain from 
inserting, as an example, a short letter to Mr. Canning, with u’hich we 
shall close this article; 

My dear Sir : You judge right in thinking that your resignation of the office 
of president to the Board of Control is an event in which I must take “ some 
little interest,” for no event could have happened in which I could have taken 
more. I lament it deeply, both on public and private grounds. I should, even 
if I had not seen 'your letter to your constituents, have concluded without 
hesitation, that your motives for resigning were just, but I should not the less 
have regretted the loss to the nation. 

I trust that we shall soon again see you filling some high office; but I con- 
fess I would rather .sec you in your former one than any other, for my own 
situation becomes doubly valuable, when it is held under a man whose name 
communicates some show of reputation to all his subordinates. 

I always dread changes at the head of the India Board, for I fear some 
downright Englishman may at last get there, who will insist on making Anglo- 
Saxons of the Hindoos. I believe there are men in England who think that 
this desirable change has been already effected in some degree ; and that it 
would long since have been completed, had it not been opposed by the Com- 
pany’s servants. I have no faith in the modern doctrine of the rapid im- 
provement of the Hindoos, or of any other people. The character of the 
Hindoos is probably much the same as when Vasco de Gama first visited 
India, and it is not likely that it will be much better a century hence. The 
strength of our government will, no doubt, in that period, by preventing the 
wars so frequent in former times, increase the wealth and population of the 
country. We shall also, by the establishment of schools, extend among the 
Hindoos the knowledge of their own literature, and of the language and 
literature of England. But all this will not improve their character; we shall 
make them more pliant and servile, more industrious, and perhaps more skilful 
in the arts, — and we shall have fewer banditti; but we shall not raise their 
moral character. Our present system of government, by excluding all natives 
from power, and trust, and emolument, i.s much more efficacious in depress- 
ing, than all our laws and school-books can do in elevating their character. 
We are working against our own designs, and we can expect to make no pro- 
gress while we work with a feeble instrument to improve ,and a powerful one to 
deteriorate. The improvement of the character of a people, and the keeping 
them, at the same time, in the lowest state of dependence on foreign rulers 
to which they can be reduced by conquest, are matters quite incompatible 
with each other. 
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There can be no hope of any great zeal for improvement, when the highest 
acquirements can lead to nothing beyond some petty office, and can confer 
neither wealth nor honour. While the prospects of the natives are so 
bounded, every project for bettering their characters must fail ; and no such 
projects can have the smallest chance of success, unless some of those objects 
are placed within their reach, for the sake of which, men are urged to exertion 
in other countries. This work of improvement, in whatever way it may be 
attempted, must be very slow, but it will be in proportion to the degree of 
coniidence which we repose in thorn, and in the share which we give them in 
the administration of public affairs. All that we can give them, without en- 
dangering our own ascendancy, should be given. All real military power must 
be kept in our own hands; but they might, with advantage hereafter, be made 
eligible to every civil office under that of a member of the government. The 
change should be gradual, because they are not yet fit to discharge properly 
the duties of a high civil employment, according to our rules and ideas ; but 
the sphere of their employment should be extended, in proportion as we find 
that they become capable of filling properly higher situations. 

We shall never have much accurate knowledge of the resources of the 
country, or of the causes by which they are raised or depressed ; we shall 
always assess it very unequally, and often too high, until we learn to treat the 
higher class of natives as gentlemen, and to make them assist us accordingly 
in doing what is done by the House of Commons in England, in estimating 
and apportioning the amount of taxation. I am, with great regard and esteem. 
Your faithful servant, Thomas Munro. 


ARAB MILITARY SONG • 

I WAS born at Galioub, and had seen the Nile sixteen times inundate our fields. A 
neighbour, Sheikh Abdallah, had a daughter, whose face was known to me alone. In 
gentleness and beauty, who could equal Fatima? Her eyes were as large as jinjaiis 
, a coffee-cup) ; and her flesh had the elasticity of youtli. We had but 
one mind, and were about to wed, when the kachef (curse him !) ordered my hands to 
be tied, and fastening me and fifty others by the neck together, sent me to camp. As I 
and my neighbour were both poor, the kachef (curse him !) was implacable. 

Drums and trumpets so stunned me, that I soon forgot my hut and my flock ; but 
I could not forget the sun of my life, the luminary of my thoughts, poor Fatima. 
They gave me a gun, and a uniform, and a cartouch-box ; and they made me turn to the 
right and to the left, and to lift up one foot in the air, and to shoulder arms and pre- 
sent arms. I marched with my regiment for Mecca and the Caaba. We fought in the 
desert and amongst the mountains; we slew the enemies of the prophet, and I entered, 
an hajji (God be praised), the sacred Mecca. 

I was made a corporal ; and after a three years’ campaign, I returned to the country 
of the blessed river. I approached Galioub ; but I dared not go there, for fear of a 
change. I was seized with fever ; they carried me to the hospital of Abouzabel, and 
Frank physicians, worse than my disease, debarred me from eating (curse them !), that 
they might sell my allowance. Daily I grew weaker and more dejected. I was dying; 
when one morning, the Franks brought me a drug, the very smell of which almost 
killed me. I raised the cup to my lips, when I heard a voice without exclaiming, in a 
tone which pierced my soul, “ Hassan / Hassan / ya enni / (my eyes) ” I threw the 
cup into the nurse’s face; new vigour impelled my blood ; I was cur^. The stupid 
physicians thought their physic had done this. ** My ticket of discharge,” cried I ; my 
ticket was given ; and behold me in the arms of Fatima ! 

* This song is given In a new French work, Jjettre$ (fcritw dtw Kaire, by M. PUnat, who states that H 
was very popular in the Egyptian army of Ibrahim. 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 

To THB Editor. 

Sir : — The arrangement published in Bengal Government Orders, dated the 
29th of November 1828, by which the military posts of Dum-Dum, Barrack- 
pore, Berhampore, and Dinapore, are constituted half-batta stations, having 
occasioned much discontent among the officers of the Bengal army, I am de- 
sirous of offering a few observations on the subject, as I understand it is again 
to come under the consideration of the Hon. the Court of Directors. 

It is not my intention to deny the right of the Hon. Court to reduce the 
allowances of their array (a right, however, which should be exercised with 
the greatest moderation) ; but I maintain that they are bound by the strongest 
moral obligation not to injure the prospects of their servants, unless compelled 
to do so by weighty motives of public expediency ; and this consideration 
ought to have more influence, when, from various circumstances, the pecu- 
niary advantages of the military branch of their service have been materially 
curtailed. 

When the regulations of the year 1796 were promulgated, it was naturally 
thought they would confer some stability on the allowances then given or left 
to the army, which, it seemed to be the opinion of the home authorities, were 
not more than sufficient to maintain the officers in a state of contentedness 
and respectability. But it is notorious to every person at all acquainted with 
the subject, that from that period to the present time scarcely a year has 
passed without some inroad being made on the military allowances ; and though 
within the same interval some advantageous changes have taken place, yet it 
cannot be denied that, on the whole, the prospects of the Company’s military 
servants had gradually grown worse, until they reached that ^point of depres- 
sion which made them cling with a desperate feeling to the little that was left 
to them. 

Under these circumstances, and suffering too from causes beyond the con- 
trol of the Hon. Company, it was natural for the officers to suppose they had 
reached the limit of retrenchment, and that nothing but some imperious state 
necessity would induce their employers to make any further reduction in 
their allowances. It is'greatly to be deplored, that these reasonable expecta- 
tions should have been disappointed by the late most unpalatable measure, 
and still more so, that the feelings of the officers should be embittered by the 
belief that the reduction did not arise out of any public exigency, but was 
founded on an assumed expediency of equalizing the allowances at the three 
presidencies : that their allowances were again curtailed, not because it was 
thought they had too much, but because their military brethren at the other 
presidencies thought they had too little, and had solicited to be placed, in re- 
gard to batta, on the same footing with the officers of the Bengal army. 

It is not my intention now to discuss the question of equalization, though 
I have strong doubts of i^s expediency, and think, as the Hon. Court cannot 
equalize local circumstances, that there is danger, in carrying the principle 
into execution, of their aggravating the inequality, which it is their object to 
remove. But, if it shall be determined to establish an uniformity of regimen- 
tal allowances throughout the three presidencies, let it be done by raising 
those of the officers at Madras and Bombay, instead of depriving the Bengal 
army of any portion of their advantages, where the regimental allowances, in 
every rank below that of a field officer, are far short of a suitable remunera- 
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tion for men who sacrifice their friends and country to serve in a distant quar*^ 
ter of the globe, and the greater number of whom are doomed never again to 
revisit their native shore. Can it be supposed that it will give any satisfaction 
to the officers at Madras and Bombay to know, that their endeavour to im- 
prove their own situation has brought down this most cruel blow upon the 
beads of their brethren in Bengal ? The very supposition, I feel, is an injus- 
tice to them, and, struggling themselves against the difficulties of inadequate 
allowances, they will deeply regret that they have unintentionally been the 
means of injuring their brother officers. 

Perhaps it will be said that the small amount of the reduction, and the 
long interval which must elapse between the date of a regiment leaving and 
returning, in regular rotation, to a half-batta station, ought to have prevented 
the clamour which has been raised against the arrangement. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered, that a little taken from those who before had but a bare 
subsistence will be felt as a great injury, and that as it will, be impossible, 
from various causes, to make every corps take its regular tour at the half- 
batta stations, the loss of allowances will be unequally shared by the army. 
Besides which, the important principle established by the late order, and the 
uncertainty to what extent it may be carried, are considerations well calcu- 
lated to excite alarm and to produce feelings stronger, perhaps, than are war- 
ranted by the actual amount of the present injury, 

I shall now conclude by appealing, not to the liberality or to the humanity, 
but to the equity of the Hon. the Court of Directors, and by calling on each 
of them to place his hand on his breast, and to declare on his honour whether 
he is of opinion, that previous to the late reduction the regimental allowances 
of the Bengal officers were too large, were more than sufficient to provide, in 
the most moderate manner, for the unavoidable expenses of their station ? Let 
those, who to this question can conscientiously reply in the affirmative, give 
their voice for upholding the arrangement; but let those who feel themselves 
bound to answer in the negative, act a manly part, decide for recalling the ob- 
noxious order, and refrain from sacrificing to an hypothetical expediency the 
comfort, the happiness, and the respectability, of a numerous and fiiithful por- 
tion of their servants. 

January 1830. Sues. 


To THE Editor. 

Sir ; I am not prone to condemn the measures of any government upon 
light or frivolous subjects, nor have I often ventured to tresj)ass ujjon the 
attention of the public. My present intrusion will, if I err not, be readily 
pardoned, not only by you, but by the generality of your readers, and 1 an- 
ticipate that this communication will obtain admission into your journal. 

Although I hold but a very subordinate situation in the service of the Hon. 
East-India Company, I yet candidly admit that economy, just and equitable 
economy, should be the guiding star of its government ; and while self- 
interest produced silent lamentations for certain deductions from my salary, 
which necessarily caused a diminution of comforts and enjoyments in my 
domestic circle, on the other hand, I was reconciled to those privations by 
the overpowering conviction, that the Indian government were compelled b^^ 
imperious necessity to curtail the disbursements of their administration, by the 
observance of strict attention to the minutest particulars of its interior eco- 
nomy. Under this impression, 1 have hitherto remained a calm spectator of 
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passing events, regardless of those recent arrangements which hav6 coavnHli^ 
our Oriental possessions, and driven the Indian army to a state almost border<> 
ing on outrage and rebellion. Judge, Sir, of my astonishment, not to say 
indignation, when last night I was quietly perusing your journal for the month 
of November last, to find the following extract from a general letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, in the military department, to the Governoiv 
General in Council, under the head of “ Interpreters to his Majesty’s regi- 
ments!” Par. 169: “With respect to the recommendation of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, that an interpreter be appointed to each of his Majesty’s 
regiments serving on your establishment, we have to express our acquiescence 
in the proposal, upon the salary and establishment recommended by you, 
namely, staff allowance per month, rupees sixty, moonshee, rupees thirty, 
and stationery, rupees ten : total, rupees one hundred.” Here, Sir, upon 
the simple recommendation of the commander-in-chief, an unprofitable, not 
to say totally useless, expenditure of twelve hundred rupees per annum, for 
each of his Majesty’s regiments, has not only been immediately acquiesced in, 
but ordered to be disbursed; this too at a moment wh 2 n their own zealous, 
gallant, and meritorious officers, who are banished, I may say, for a period of 
two-and-twenty years from their country, their relations, and friends, to a far 
distant land, are suffering from retrenchment from their already poor, but 
dearly-earned pittance 1 Sir, I mean not by this letter to make any indirect, 
or covert attacks upon his Majesty’s gallant army, an army I honour, for it is 
all that is noble and meritorious, and in which I have near and dear relations ; 
but no false ideas of delicacy towards that honourable service shall withhold 
my pen from pointing out the injustice thus committed towards the equally 
honourable service of the East-India Company. “ To rob Peter to pay Paul,” 
is a vulgar adage, and one, when applied to particular cases, we can com- 
prehend, but which invariably excites derision and contempt. But to curtail 
the salaries of long-tried and faithful servants, upon ostensible pretensions of 
economj, for the purpose of gratuitously and unprofitably bestowing the 
money thus exacted with prodigality upon strangers, is a system far beyond 
my comprehension, and to which my experience has not yet discovered a 
parallel, notwithstanding a somewhat extensive commerce with the world. 

And now, Sir, permit me, through the medium of your journal, to ask a 
few plain questions of those individuals who are well-informed upon the sub- 
ject ; and I shall expect, in return, to receive a simple answer to each. I 
promise you that, in case of necessity, it will not require much labour, or 
erudition, to point out clearly and incontrovertibly, that the appointment of 
interpreters to his Majesty’s regiments, under present circumstances, was not 
only injudicious, but pre-eminently unnecessary in every point of consideration. 
The following are the questions : first, for the performance of what particular 
duties, and for the furtherance of what end, are these interpreters created ? 
Second, and why is the aggregate amount of one hundred rupees granted to 
these interpreters, when only half that sum is allowed to interpreters, spe- 
cifically under that denomination, of Company’s regiments, when the duties 
are far more multifarious, and consequently much more laborious ? Third, 
for what purpose are the moonshee and stationary allowances granted to 
interpreters of his Majesty’s regiments ? These, Sir, are^ interrogations of a 
very simple order, and if I am in error, can with little difficulty be satis- 
factorily answered. That I shall be attacked from the radius of a certain 
circle, I feel fully convinced ; that numberless arrows, both pointless and 
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envenomed, will be cast at “Veritas” J have..J|very reason to apprehend ; 
but not each of these dangers, nor all combined, shall deter me from advo- 
cating the cause of the highly talented and meritorious servants of the Hon. 
East-India Company. 

I have already. Sir, gone beyond the limits I at first prescribed to this 
epistle, for which I have to solicit your forbearance; nor will I offend by 
trespassing longer, by the discussion of some other very important subjects, 
but will reserve them for some future opportunity, provided it receives your 
encouragement, and the approbation of the majority of your readers.— In the 
mean time, I beg to subscribe myself, &c. 

Veritas. 

January 20, 1830. 


CHINESE EPITArHS. 

In a chest of congou tea was^ recently found a slab of stone, of the 
schisius kind, with an inscription cut in the Chinese character, whicli, 
upon examination, turned out to be an epitaph, the stone having been 
erected by a dutiful and affectionate son over the grave of his mother. 
This tablet was doubtless placed in its very inappropriate situation, as a 
compensation, in weight, for a quantity of tea which had been abstracted 
by some ingenious thief, who contrived to commit two crimes at once. It 
was presented byH. H. Goodhall, Esq., principal of the Company s tea 
depots in London, to the Royal Asiatic Society, on the 2d January last 
The following is a copy of the translation : 

“ K'he fseang, a hill, in the district of Chang Fa. 

“ Erected on a fortunate day, the 21st of the fifth moon, in the 8th year of 
the Emperor Kca King (A.D. 1803). 

“ The tomb of the respectable, elderly, and illustrious deceased mother, 
Pwan Ung, chief (or head) of the family, mother of Lc, and widow of the 
venerable Choo, a been magistrate of the 7th rank. 

“ The filial piety of the eldest son, Lc, has caused this stone to be en- 
graven.” 

Two other stones with inscriptions have also been found in similar situa- 
tions : one erected by Lung tseuen Ileen, in the province of Tche Kcang, on 
the Jth day of the second (intercalary) month, of the 8th year of Lea King 
(A.D. 1803). I'he third was erected at Kin ke, a been, in the district 
of Foo chow foo, on a fortunate day in the 3d month of the 21st year of 
Kea King{K\). 1816) : this last-mentioned tablet is in the Museum at 
the East-India House. 
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LORD BYRON.* 

Op all the poets of this country, Lord Byrou is pre-eminently the poet 
of the East He is the only real English poet who has painted Asiatic 
manners from personal observation. The most vivid pictures of those man- 
ners ever presented to the public, are those which his genius has drawn. He, 
more than any other man, fixed the public attention on the degradation of 
Greece, and excited throughout the civilized world that enthusiasm for the 
liberation of the classic soil of liberty from its Asiatic despots, which has 
led to such striking changes in the fortunes of the Turkish empire. Of this 
enthusiasm Lord Byron was as assuredly the author, as he was, most 
unhappily,, the victim. 

Independently of the great and general interest which this publication 
has excited, it abounds with attractive matter in that class of subjects to 
which this journal is devoted. We shall, therefore, confine our attention, 
for the present at least, to those portions of the volume before us which are 
more especially connected with our own peculiar province. 

In the year 1807, Lord Byron, being then nineteen years of age, and 
having been two years at Trinity College, Cambridge, began a memo- 
randum-book, containing an account of all the books which he had already 
perused at that early period of life. 

The list (says Mr. Moore) is undoubtedly a remarkable one ; and when we 
recollect that the reader of all these volumes was at the same time the pos- 
sessor of a most retentive memory, it may be doubted whether, among what 
are called the regularly educated, the contenders for scholastic honours and 
prizes, there could be found a single one who at the same age has possessed 
any thing like the same stock of useful knowledge.—P. 95, 

In this list the number of historical works is very great. We find 
among tliem : 

Turkey.— \ have read Knolles, Sir Paul Rycaut, and Prince Cantemir, be- 
sides a more modern history, anonymous. Of the Ottoman history I know 
every event, from Tangralopi, and afterwards Othman L, to the peace of 
Passarowitz in 1718; the battle of Cutzka, in 1739; and the treaty between 
Russia and Turkey in 1790. — P. 96. 

Hindostan,—Otme and Cambridge. — P. 97- 

Further on, is a list which he had written out from memory of the dif- 
lereiit Poets, dramatic or otherwise, who have distinguished their respective 
languages by their productions." In this list we find : 

Arabia. — Mahomet, whose Koran contains most sublime poetical passages, 
far surpassing European poetry. 

Perm, — ^Ferdousi, author of the Shah Naraeh, the Persian Iliad; Sadi, 
and Hafiz, the immortal Hafiz, the oriental Anacreon. The last is reverenced 
beyond any bard of ancient or modern times by the Persians, who resort to 
his tomb near Shiraz to celebrate his memory. A splendid copy of his works 
is chained to his monument. 

* Letters and Joontalg of Lord Byroui with Notices of bis Life. By Thomas Moore. In two voiumei. 
VoL i. London, 1890. Murray. 
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Hindoitan is undistinguished by any great bard : at least, the Sanscrit is so 
imperfectly known to Europeans, we know not what poetical relics may exist. 

The Birman Empire, — Here the natives are passionately fond of poetry ; 
but their bards are unknown. 

China. — I never heard of any Chinese poet but the Emperor Kien Long and 
his ode to Tea, What a pity their Confucius did not write poetry with his 
precepts of morality. — P. 1 00. 

The first notice of his intended voyage to the East is in a letter to his 
mother, dated 7th October 1808, in which he talks of “ departing for 
Persia in March (or May at farthest) and in another letter to his mother, 
of the 9th November following, he talks of sailing for India, and says : 

I wish you would inquire of Major Watson (who is an old Indian) what 

things will be necessary to provide for my voyage I can easily get letters 

from government to the ambassadors, consuls, &c. ; and also to the governors 
at Calcutta and Madras. 

If I do not travel now, I never shall ; and all men should one day or other. 
I have at present no connexions to keep me at home ; no wife, or unprovided 
sisters, brothers, &c. I shall take care of you, and when I return, I may 
possibly become a politician. A few years* knowledge of other countries than 
our own will not incapacitate me for that part. If we see no nation but our 
own, we do not give mankind a fair chance. It is from experience, not books, 
we ought to judge of them.— Pp. 153, 154. 

On the 11th of June 1809 Lord Byron sailed for Lisbon, taking with 
him “ the treasure of a servant, Friese, a native of Prussia, who had been 
among the worshippers of fire in Persia, and had seen Persepolis, and all 
that/'— P. 189. 

Mr. Hobhousc accompanied him. * V’ says Lord B, ‘Mias 

made woundy preparations for a book on his return ; 100 pens, two gallons 
of Japan ink, and several volumes of best blank, is no bad provision for a 
discerning public.” — P. 189. 

Remembering the bulk of Mr. H.'s travels, we think the two gallons of 
Japan ink may have proved sufficient ; but the pens and paper must have 
been a scanty supply. 

They landed on the 29th of September at Prevesa, and on the 12th of 
November, Lord Byron writes from thence to his mother, and gives a fami- 
liar description of Ali Pacha and his people, which it is interesting to com- 
pare with the more laboured and imaginative description in Childe Harold. 

I have now been some time in Turkey : this place is on the coast, but I 
have traversed the interior of the province of Albania on a visit to the Pacha. 
I left Malta in the Spidery a brig of war, on the 21st of September, and 
arrived in eight days at Prevesa. I thence have been about a hundred and 
fifty miles, as far as Tepaleen, his Highness's country palace, where I stayed 
three days. The name of the pacha is Ali, and he is considered a man of 
the first abilities ; he governs the whole of Albania (the ancient Illyricum), 
Epirus, and part of Macedonia. His son, Vely Pacha, tp whom he hasi given 
me letters, governs the Morea, and has great influence in Egypt ; in short, he 
is one of the most powerful men in the Ottoman empire. When i reached 
Yanina, the capital, after a journey of three days over the mountains, through 
a country of the most picturesque beauty, 1 fbund that Ali ^acha Was witE 
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his army in IHyricum, besieging Ibrahim Pacha in the castle of Herat. He had 
heard that an Englishman of rank was in his dominions, and had left orders 
in Yanina with the commandant to provide a house, and supply me with every 
kind of necessary, gratis ; and though I have been allowed to make presents 
to the slaves, &c., I have not been permitted to pay for a single article of 
household consumption. 

I rode out on the vizier’s horses, and saw the palaces of himself and 
grandsons : they are splendid, but too much ornamented with silk and gold. 
1 then went over the mountains through Zitza, a village with a Greek mo- 
nastery (where I slept on my return), in the most beautiful situation (always 
excepting Cintra in Portugal) I ever beheld. In nine days I reached Te- 
paleen. Our journey was much prolonged by the torrents that had fallen 
from the mountains, and intersected the roads. I shall never forget the 
singular scene on entering Tepaleen at five in the afternoon, as the sun was 
going down ; it brought to my mind (with some change of dress, how- 
ever), Scott’s description of Branksome Castle, in his Lay, and the Feudal 
system. The Albanians, in their dresses (the most magnificent in the world, 
consisting of a long white kilt, gold-worked cloak, crimson velvet gold-laced 
jacket and waistcoat, silver-mounted pistols and daggers), the Tartars with 
their high caps, the Turks in their vast pelisses and turbans, the soldiers and 
black slaves with the horses ; the former, in groups in an immense open 
gallery in front of the palace; the latter, placed in a kind of cloister below it ; 
two hundred steeds ready caparisoned to move in a moment, couriers entering 
or passing out with despatches, the kettle-drums beating, boys calling the hour 
from the minaret of the mosque ; altogether, with the singular appearance of 
the building itself, formed a new and delightful spectacle to a stranger. I was 
conducted to a very handsome apartment, and my health inquired after by the 
vizier’s secretary, a la mode Turque, 

The next day I was introduced to Ali Pacha. I was dressed in a full suit of 
staff uniform, with a very magnificent sabre, &c. The vizier received me in a 
large room paved with marble; a fountain was playing in the centre; the 
apartment was surrounded by scarlet ottomans. He received me standing (a 
wonderful compliment from a Mussulman), and made me sit down on his 
right hand. I have a Greek interpreter for general use, but a physician of 
Ali’s, named Fembario, who understands Latin, acteil for me on this occa- 
sion. His first question was, why, at so early an age, I left my country. 
(The Turks have no idea of travelling for amusement.) He then Said, the 
English minister. Captain Leake, had told him I was of a great family, and 
desired his respects to my mother, which I now, in the name of Ali Pacha, 
present to you. He said he was certain I was a man of birth, because I had 
small ears, curling hair, and little white hands, and expressed himself pleased 
with my appearance and garb. He told me to consider him as a father whilst 
I was in Turkey, and said he looked on me as his son. Indeed he treated me 
like a child, sending me almonds and sugared sherbet, fruit and sweetmeats, 
twenty times a day. He begged me to visit him often, and at night when he 
was at leisure. I then, after coffee and pipes, retired for the first time. I 
saw him thrice afterwards. It is singular that the Turks, who have no here- 
ditary dignities, and few great families, except the Sultan’s, pay so much 
respect to birth, for I found my pedigree more regarded than my title. 

On the 31st of October 1809, Lord Byron began his poem of Childe 
Harold, and completed the second canto at Smyrna, on the 28th of March 
1810. On the 19th of March he writes again to his mother : 
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I cannot write you a long letter, but as I know you will not be sorry to 
receive any intelligence of my movements, pray accept of what I can give. 
I have traversed the greatest part of Greece, besides Epirus, &c. &c., resid- 
ing ten weeks at Athens, and am now on the Asiatic side on my way to Con- 
stantinople. I have just returned from viewing the ruins of Ephesus, a day’s 
journey from Smyrna. I presume you have received a long letter I wrote from 
Albania; with an account of my reception by the Pacha of the province. 

When I arrive at Constantinople I shall determine whether I shall proceed 
into Persia or return, which latter I do not wish if I can avoid it. But I have 
no intelligence from Mr. 11 * *, and but one letter from yourself. I shall 
stand in need of remittances, whether I proceed or return. I have written to 
him repeatedly, that he may not plead ignorance of my situation for neglect. 
I can give you no account of any thing, for I have not time or opportunity, 
the frigate sailing immediately; indeed, the further I go the more my laziness 
increases, and my aversion to letter-writing becomes more confirmed. I have 
written to no one but Mr. H * * and yourself, and these are communications 
of business and duty rather than of inclination. 

F** is very much disgusted with his fatigues, though he has undergone 
nothing that I have not shared. He is a poor creature, indeed. English ser- 
vants are detestable travellers. I have besides him two Albanian soldiers and 
a Greek interpreter ; all excellent in their way. Greece, particularly in the 
vicinity of Athens, is delightful; cloudless skies and lovely landscapes. But 
I must reserve all accounts of my adventures till we meet. I keep no journal, 
but my friend H. writes incessantly. Pray take care of Murray and Robert, 
and tell the boy it is the most fortunate thing for him that he did not accom- 
pany me to Turkey. 

His movements arc more fully detailed in a letter to Mr. Henry Drury, 
dated '^Salsette Frigate, May 3, 1810. ” 

I have crossed Portugal, traversed the south of Spain, visited Sardinia, 
Sicilia, Malta, and thence passed into Turkey, where I am still wandering. I 
first landed in Albania, the ancient Epirus, where we penetrated as far as 
Mount Tomarit, excellently treated by the chief, Ali Pacha ; and after wan- 
dering through Illyria, Chaonia, &c. crossed the Gulf ofActium with a guard 
of fifty Albanians, and passed the Achelous in our route through Acarnania and 
iEtolia. We stopped a short time in the Morea, crossed the Gulf of Lepanto, 
and landed at the foot of Parnassus;— saw all that Delphi retains, and so on 
to Thebes and Athens, at which last we remained ten weeks. 

His Majesty’s ship Pylades brought us to Smyrna, but not before we had 
topographized Attica, including, of course. Marathon, and the Lemnian pro- 
montory. From Smyrna to the Troad (which we visited when at anchor for 
a fortnight off the tomb of Antilochus), was our next stage; and now we are in 
the Dardanelles, waiting for a wind to proceed to Constantinople. 

This morning I swam from Sestos to Abydos. The immediate distance is 
not above a mile, but the current renders it hazardous ; so much so, that I 
doubt whether Leander’s conjugal affection must not have been a little chilled 
in his passage to Paradise. I attempted it a week ago, and failed, owing to the 
north wind, and the wonderful rapidity of the tide, though I have been a 
strong swimmer from my childhood. But this morning being calmer, I suc- 
ceeded, and crossed the broad Hellespont in an hour and ten minutes. 

Well, my dear Sir, I have left my home, and seen a part of Africa and Asia, 
and a tolerable portion of Europe. I have been with generals and admirals, 
princes and pachas, governors and ungovernables ; but I have not time or 
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paper to expatiate. I wish to let you know that I live with a friendly remem- 
brance of you, and hope to meet you again : and if 1 do this as shortly as 
possible, attribute it to any thing but forgetfulness. 

Greece, ancient and modern, you know too well to require description. Al- 
bania, indeed, I have seen more of than any Englishman (except a Mr. Leake) ; 
for it is a country rarely visited, from the savage character of the natives, 
though abounding in more natural beauties than the classical regions of Greece, 
which, however, are still eminently beautiful, particularly Delphi and Cape 
Colonna, in Attica. Yet these are nothing to parts of Illyria and Epirus, 
where places without name, and rivers not laid down in maps, may one day, 
when more known, be justly esteemed superior subjects for the pencil or the 
pen, to the dry ditch of the Ilissus, and the bogs of Bceotia. 

The Troad is a fine field for conjecture and snij)e shooting, and a good 
sportsman and an ingenious scholar may exercise their feet and faculties to 
great advantage upon the spot ; or if they prefer riding, lose their way (as I 
did) in a cursed quagmire of the Scamander, who wriggles about as if the Dardan 
virgins still offered their wonted tribute. The only vestige of Troy or her de- 
stroyers are the barrows supposed to contain the carcases of Achilles, Antilo- 
chus, Ajax, &c. ; but Mount Ida is still in high feather, though the shepherds 
are now-a-days not much like Ganymede. P. 220,25^1. 

I like the Greeks, who arc plausible rascals, with all the Turkish vices, 
without their courage. However some are brave, and allure beautiful, very 
much resembling the busts of Alcibiades : the women are not quite so hand- 
some, I can swear in Turkish, but except one horrible oath, and ‘ pimp,’ and 
‘ bread ’ and ‘ water,’ I have got no great vocabulary in that language. 
They are extremely polite to strangers of any rank properly protected ,* and 
as I have two servants and two soldiers, we get on with great klaf. 

We have been occasionally in danger of thieves, and once of shipwreck, 
but always escaped. — P. 222. 

I omitted Ephesus in my catalogue, which I visited during my sojourn at 
Smyrna; but the temple has almost perished, and St. Paul need not trouble 
himself to epistolize the present brood of Ephesians, who have converted a 
large church built entirely of marble into a mosque ; and I do not know 
that the edifice looks the worse for it. 

My paper is full, and my ink ebbing—good afternoon ! If you address 
to me at Malta, the letter will be forwarded, wherever I may be. 

H. greets you ; he pines for his poetry — at least some tidings of it. I 
almost forgot to tell you, that I am dying for love of three Greek girls at 
Athens, sisters. I lived in the same house. Teresa, Mariana, and Hatinka 
are the names of these divinities, all of them under fifteen.— P. 223. 

The first-named of these three divinities is his “ Maid of Athens." Mr. 
Moore cites some interesting particulars respecting them from Williams’s 
Travels in Greece. 

From Constantinople, where Lord Byron arrived on the 14th of May, 
he wrote several letters to his mother, in almost every one of which he 
commemorated his achievement of swimming across the Hellespont, “ in 
humble imitation," he says, ** of Leander, of amorous memory, though 1 
had no Hero to receive me on the other side of the Hellespont." — P. 220. 

On the 17th of June 1810, he writes to Mr. Henry Drury : 

I am*just come from an expedition through the Bosphorus to the Black 
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Sea, and the Cyanean Syniplegades, up which last I scrambled, at as great a 
risk as ever the Argonauts escaped in their hoy. 

I have now sat on the Cyaneans, swam from Sestos to Abydos, as I trum- 
peted in my last, and after passing through the Morea again, shall set sail for 
Santa Maura, and toss myself from the Leucadian promontory; surviving 
which operation, I shall probably' rejoin you in England. H., who will deliver 
this, is bound straight for these parts; and as he is bursting with his travels I 
shall not anticipate his narratives, but merely beg you not to believe one word 
he says, but reserve your ear for me, if you have any desire to be acquainted 
with the truth. — P. 227, 228. 

About ten days later he writes to his mother: 

I have been in all the principal mosques by the virtue of a firman ; this is a 
favour rarely permitted to infidels, but the ambassador’s departure obtained it 
for us. I have been up the Bosphorus into the Black Sea, round the walls of 
the city, and, indeed, I know more of it by sight than I do of London. I hope 
to amuse you some winter’s evening with the details, but at present you must 
excuse me : I am not able to write long letters in June. 

I return to spend my summer in Greece. 

F. is a poor creature, and requires comforts that I can dispense with. He is 
very sick of his travels, but you must not believe his accounts of the country. 
He sighs for ale, and idleness, and a wife, and the devil knows what besides. I 
have not been disappointed or disgusted. I have lived with the highest and 
the lowest. I have been for days in a Pacha’s palace, and have passed many 
a night in a cow-house, and I find the people inoffensive and kind. I have 
also passed some time with the principal Greeks in the Morea and Livodia, 
and, though inferior to the Turks, they are better than the Spaniards, who in 
their turn excel the Portuguese. Of Constantinople you will find many 
descriptions in different travels ; but Lady Wortley errs strangely when she 
says St. Paul’s would cut a strange figure by St. Sophia’s. I have been in both, 
surveyed them inside and out attentively ; St. Sophia’s is undoubtedly the most 
interesting from its immense antiquity, and the circumstance of all the Greek 
emperors, from Justinian, having been crowned there, and several murdered at 
the altar, besides the Turkish sultans who attend it regularly; but it is inferior 
in beauty and size to some of the mosques, particularly ‘ Soleyman,’ &:c. &c., and 
not to be mentioned in the same page with St. Paul’s (I speak like a Cockney). 
However, I prefer the Gothic cathedral of Seville to St. Paul’s, St. Sophia’s, 
and any religious building I have ever seen. 

The walls of the Seraglio arc like the walls of Newstead Gardens, only higher, 
and much in the same order, but the ride by the walls of the city on the land 
side, is beautiful. Imagine four miles of immense triple battlements, covered 
with ivy, surmounted with 218 towers, and, on the other side of the road, 
Turkish burying-grounds (the loveliest spots on earth) full of enormous 
cypresses. I have seen the ruins of Athens, of Ephesus, and Delphi. I have 
traversed great part of Turkey, and many other parts of Europe, and some of 
Asia; but I never beheld a work of art or nature which yielded an impression 
like the prospect on each side from the Seven Towers to the end of the Golden 
Horn.— Pp. 229, 230. 

From Constantinople he went in fourda}s to Athens, by the Saheite 
frigate; from Athens to Corintli, in company with the Marquis of Sligo : 
having previously parted with Mr. Hobhouse ; then alone to Patras. 

The greater part of the two following months he appears to have occupied 
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in making a tour of the Morea. On his return to Patras lie vras seized 
with a distemper, the particulars of which, as given by himself, “ are in 
many respects,” says Mr. Moore, so similar to those of the last fatal 
malady with which, fourteen years afterwards, he M as attacked in nearly 
the same spot, that, livelily as the account is u ritten, it is diflieult to read it 
M'ithout melancholy.” 

These particulars are given in a letter from Lord Byron to Mr. Hodgson ; 

As I have just escaped from a physician and a fever, which confined me five 
days to bed, you will not expect much ‘ allegrezza ’ in the ensuing letter. In 
this place, there is an indigenous distemper, which when the wind blows from 
the Gulf of Corinth (as it does five months out of six) attacks great and small, 
and makes woeful work with visitors. Here be also two physicians, one of 
whom trusts to his genius (never having studied), the other to a campaign of 
eighteen months against the sick of Otranto, which he made in his youth with 
great effect. 

When I was seized with my disorder, I protested against both these assas- 
sins; but what can a feverish, helpless, toasted-and-watcred poor wretch do? 
in spite of my teeth and tongue, the English consul, my Tartar, Albanians, 
Dragoman, forced a physician upon me, and in three days vomited and glis- 
tered me to the last gasp. In this state I made my epitaph, take it : 

Youth, Nature, and relenting Jove, 

'I'o keep my lamp in btrongly strove; 

Ikit liomanelli v'as so stout 
He boat all three, and blew it out. 

But Nature and Jove, being piqued at my doubts, did, in fact, at last, beat 
Romanelli, and here I am, well but weakly, at your service.— P. 239, 240. 

The rccolleclioii of (his Ircalnicnt was probably the cause that determin- 
ed his pertinacious rcfihal, in his last illnes.-., to submit to the discipline pro- 
posed to liiin. 

The annoyance which he experienced from his English servant, who 
seems to have been throughout more a hindrance than a help ” to him, is 
ludicrously dcscrdiod in a subsetjucnl letter from Athens, and will be borne 
out by the experience of nine persons in ten w'ho have ever gone about the 
w^oiid with one of these impracticable animals. 

I have sent F. home with papers, &c. I cannot find that he is any loss; 
being tolerably master of the Italian and modern Greek languages, which last 
I am also studying with a master, I can order and discourse more than enough 
for a reasonable man. Besides, the perpetual lamentations after beef and 
beer, the stupid bigoted contempt for every thing foreign, and insurmountable 
incapacity of acquiring even a few words of any language, rendered him, like 
all other English servants, an incumbrance. I do assure you, the plague of 
speaking for him, the comforts he required (more than myself by far), the 
pilaws which he could not eat, the wines which he could not drink, the beds 
where he could not sleep, and the long list of calamities, such as stumbling 
horses, want of tea ! &c. which assailed him, would have made a lasting 
source of laughter to a spectator, and inconvenience to a master. After all 
the man is honest enough, and, in Christendom, capable enough ; but, in 
Turkey, Lord forgive me ! my Albanian soldiers, my Tartara and Janizary, 
worked for him and us too, as my friend Hobhouse can testify.— P, 245. 
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Disappointment in remittances appears to have been the principal cause 
of his return home. He left the East with reluctance. He wrote to his 
mother, Feb. 28, 1811, if necessary, to sell Rochdale: but on no account 
to sell Newstead ; and that if the latter were disposed of, he would pass his 
life abroad. 

My only tie to England is Newstead, and, that once gone, neither interest 
nor inclination lead me northward. Competence in your country is ample 
wealth in the East, such is the difference in the value of money and the abun- 
dance of the necessaries of life, and I feel myself so much a citizen of the 
world, that the spot where I can enjoy a delicious climate, and every luxury 
at a less expense than a college life in England, will always be a country to me ; 
and such are in fact the shores of the Archipelago. This then is the alternative ; 
if I preserve Newstead, I return ; if I sell it, I stay away. — P. 246*. 

The failure of remittances appears to have caused him to abandon an in- 
tended voyage to Egypt, and he returned to England in the summer of 
1811. 

Mr. Moore, at this stage of the memoir, enters into some speculations 
on the manner in which mountain-scenery, solitude, and travel, had con- 
tributed to the formation of Lord Byron's poetical character. 

To the East, he had looked with the eyes of romance from his very childhood. 
Before he was ten years of age, the perusal of Rycaut’s History of the Turks 
had taken a strong hold Of his imagination, and he read eagerly in consequence 
every book concerning the East he could find. In visiting, therefore, those 
countries, he was but realizing the dreams of his childhood ; and this return 
of his thoughts to that innocent time, gave u freshness and purity to their 
current which they had long wanted. — P. 255. 

And in a note on this passage we find : 

But a few months before he died, in a conversation with Maurocordato, at 
Missolonghi, Lord Byron said ‘ the Turkish history was one of the first books 
that gave me pleasure when a child, and I believe it had much influence on 
my subsequent wishes to visit the Levant, and gave perhaps the oriental co- 
louring which is observed in my poetry .* — Coimt Gambo's Narrative, 

An enumeration is subjoined, from a memorandum of Lord Byron's, of 
the writers that, besides Rycaut, had drawn his attention so early to the 
East : 

Knolles, Cantemir, De Tott, Lady M. W, Montague, Hawkins’s Transla- 
tion from Mignot’s History of the Turks, the Arabian Nights, all travels or 
histories, or>books upon the East 1 could meet with, I had read, as well as 
Rycaut, before I was ten years old. I think the Arabian Nights first. 

In England, the desire to return to the East haunted him incessantly, 
[n a letter, dated February 1812, he says ; 

In the spring of 1813 I shall leave England for ever. Every thing in my 
affairs tends to this, and my inclination and health do not discourage it. 
Neither my habits nor constitution are improved by your customs or your 
climate. I shall find employment by making myself a good oriental scholar. 

I shall retain a mansion in one of the finest islands, and retrace, at intervals, 
the most interesting portions of the East. Jn the mean time I am adjusting 
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my concerns, which will (when arranged) leave me with wealth sufficient even 
for a home, but enough for a principality in Turkey.— P. 333. 

In May 1813, he published the Giaour^ a poem founded on an event in 
which he was personally concerned. Some incorrect statement of this 
romantic incident having got into circulation, Lord Byron recjuested the Mar- 
quis of Sligo to furnish him with his recollections on the subject. The fol- 
lowing is Lord Sligo’s answer : 

You have requested me to tell you all that I heard at Athens about the 
affair of that girl who was so near being put an end to while you were there ; 
you have asked me to mention every circumstance, in the remotest degree re- 
lating to it, which I heard. In compliance with your wishes, I write to you 
all I heard, and cannot imagine it to be very far from the fact, as the circum- 
stance happened only a day or two before I arrived at Athens, and consequently 
was a matter of common conversation at the time. 

The new governor, unaccustomed to have the same intercourse with the 
Christians as his predecessor, had of course the barbarous Turkish ideas with 
regard to women. In consequence, and in compliance with the strict letter of 
the Mahommedan law, he ordered this girl to be sewed up in a sack, and 
thrown into the sea, as is, indeed, quite customary at Constantinople. As 
you were returning from bathing in the Piraeus, you met the procession going 
down to execute the sentence of the Waywode on this unfortunate girl. Re- 
port continues to say, that on finding out what the object of the journey was, 
and who was the miserable sufferer, you immediately interfered, and on some 
delay in obeying your orders, you were obliged to inform the leader of the 
escort that force should make him comply ; that on further hesitation you 
drew a pistol, and told him that if he did not immediately obey your orders, 
and come back with you to the Aga’s house, you would shoot him dead. On 
this the man turned about and went with you to the governor’s house ; here 
you succeeded, partly by personal threats, and partly by bribery and entreaty, to 
procure her pardon on condition of her leaving Athens. I was told that you 
then conveyed her in safety to the convent, and despatched her off at night to 
Thebes, where she found a safe asylum. — P. 389, 3.90. 

In June 1813, we find him again thinking of the East, and purchasing 
about a dozen snuff-boxes as presents for some of his Turkish acquaintance. 
In a journal begun in the .same year, he says : 

Give me a Mussulman who never asks questions, and a she of the same race 
who saves one the trouble of putting them. But for this same plague— 
yellow-fever and Newstead delay— I should have been by this time a second 
time close to the Euxine. If I can overcome the last, I don’t so much mind 
your pestilence ; and at any rate the spring shall see me there.— P. 435, 

Give me a republic, or a despotism of one, rather than the mixed govern- 
ment of one, two, three. The Asiatics are not qualified to be republicans ; 
but they have the liberty of demolishing despots, which is the next thing to 
it.— P. 449. 

I shall now smoke two cigars, and get me to bed. The cigars don’t keep 
well here. The Havannah are the best ; but neither are so pleasant as a 
hooka or a chibouque. The Turkish tobacco is mild, and their horses entire; 
two things as they should be.— P. 465. 

Went last night to the play. Refused to go to Lady ’s on Monday. 

If I roust fritter away my life, I had rather do it alone. I was much tempted. 
AsiatJoiir, N.S.Vol.L No.2. X 
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C, looked so Turkish with her red turban and her regular dark and clear fea- 
tures. Not that she and I were or could be any thing; but I love any aspect 
that reminds me of the children of the sun.— P. 467. 

These few passages show how much he was in love with every thing orien- 
tal : women, scenery, horses, and l^ookas ; and even governments, by com- 
parison with any form not republican. 

The government of one, two, three, certainly did not work well in his 
own case, when he was one of the executive directory of Drury Lane 
Theatre. ** We were but few,” he says, and never agreed. There was 
Peter Moore, who contradicted Kinnaird; and Kinnaird, who contradicted 
every body.” — P. 633. These names are familiar to our readers, as is that 
of Sir James Mackintosh, whom he calls the brightest of northern con- 
stellations,” on the occasion of Sir James having lent him three volumes on 
Turkish literature, ** amongst many other kind things,” says Lord Byron, 
into which India has warmed him, for I am sure your home Scotsman is 
of a less genial description.” — P. 425. 

This first volume brings down the memoirs to the day on which Lord 
Byron took his final leave of his country, the 2.)th of April 1816*. Of the 
second, which has yet to appear, Mr. Moore says in his preface : 

However lamentable were the circumstances under which Lord Byron be- 
came estranged from his country, to his long absence from England, during 
the most brilliant period of his powers, we are indebted for all those interest- 
ing letters which compose the greater part of the second volume of this work, 
and which will be found equal, if not superior, in point of vigour, variety, and 
liveliness, to any that have yet adorned this branch of our literature. 

We shall resume our notice of this publication on the appearance of the 
second volume. Mr. Moore has not adopted the usual form of a memoir 
and appendix : but has left Lord Byron’s papers to tell, as far as possible, 
their own story, interspersing little more of bis own than is necessary to 
connect them. 

There are few readers to whom the name of Byron is not a subject of 
interest. The manner in which his personal character and the circumstances 
of his life were always mixed up in his poetry, render that character and 
those circumstances objects of peculiar curiosity. The high reputation 
which, as a poet, he obtained throughout the world, a reputation based 
especially on a faculty of keen observation, give a value to his minutest 
opinions on every thing that came under his notice. We, therefore, think 
we shall have rendered an acceptable service to our readers, in bringing 
before them, in a connected view, his remarks on the literature and manners 
of Asia, as we have found them .scattered throughout this ample volume. 

We have said that Lord Byron was pre-eminently the poet of the East. 
We do not forget that Mr. Moore and Mr. Southey have both sent their 
muses eastward ; farther ea.stward indeed, and more into our own regions, 
than Lord Byron. But the authors themselves remained in the West, while 
their muses were in the East. They gleaned their observations from books 
very comfortably by lamplight, while Lord Byron was swimming the Hel- 
lespont and climbing the Symplegad^s. In Lalla RooM, and the Curse of 
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Kehama, Mr. Moore saw Persia, and Mr. Southey, Hindostan, through 
the eyes of other men. There may have been correct copying; and per- 
haps, also, truth to general nature : but' truth to particular nature can only 
be acquired, in poetry, by actual observation. It was a rule with Lord 
Byron never to describe any thing he had not seen, and hence his descrip- 
tions are all pictures of distinct realities, and carry with them intrinsic evi- 
dence of being so. His description of the Plain of Troy, for instance 
(we select it as an Asiatic scene), is manifestly of the Plain of Troy, and 
nothing else. It is made up of clear and simple particulars, — all the parti- 
culars of the spot, nothing added, and nothing omitted. A picture made 
up, however carefully, from books, could not fail to be a tissue of con- 
fused generalities, which, with mere alterations of name, would suit many 
other .spots as well, and several better. 

High barrows, without marble, or a name ; 

A vast, untilled, and mountain-skirted plain ; 

And Ida in the distance, still the same. 

And old Scamander (if ’tis he) remain ; 

The situation seems still formed for fame : 

An hundred thousand men might fight again 
With ease ; but where I sought for Ilion’s walls. 

The quiet sheep feeds, and the tortoise crawls. 

Troops of untended horses ; here and there, 

Some little hamlets with new names uncouth ; 

Some shepherds (unlike Paris), led to stare 
A moment at the European youth, 

Whom to the spot their school-boy feelings bear ; 

A Turk, with beads in hand, and pipe in mouth, 

Extremely taken with his own religion. 

Are what I found there; but the devil a Phrygian. 

Don Juan: Canto IV. 

It will have been observed, that throughout his letters and journals, Lord 
Byron almost invariably prefers the Turks to the Greeks ; while, in his 
poetry, he applied all the energies of his mind to rouse the Greeks, and ail 
Christendom for them, against the Turks. Why he should have done this, 
thinking, as he did, of both parties ; and still more, why he should have 
risked, and indeed sacrificed, his life in this cause, is a question of which 
the second volume will perhaps afford the solution. 
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PUNCHAYETS AND ZIELAH COURTS. 

The following summary of the comparative merits of the puncha^et 
system and that of the zillah courts is given by Mr. H . Borradaile, in a 
return to a requisition by Mr. Commissioner Chaplin, and is appended to 
that gentleman's elaborate report on the Deccan, 28th August 1822. 

I proceed, in compliance with your wishes, to state those points in the 
punchayet system of the Deccan which particularly struck me, coming direct 
from a court established on the principle of the judicial system of our old 
provinces j and as the clearest way of doing it will be by comparing the details 
of them with each other, I will commence this with an account of the mode of 
proceeding in a suit in a zillah court. It is unnecessary for me to say any 
thing respecting the expense incurred for stamped paper to file the suit, record 
the answer, &c., both because it does not alfect the mode of proceeding in a 
cause, and the subject of introducing it has been already discussed. 

The suits are received and filed by the judge, and a summons is then issued 
upon the defendant to give security in the amount of the suit, to appear and 
defend it, in which if he fail, he must return in custody of the peon who 
serves the summons, to remain in gaol until the suit shall be decided ; and if 
the decree be given against him, until he has satisfied it. The bond binds the' 
security to produce defendant at any time during the progress of the cause, 
and until the decree has been fulfilled, and in case of failing to produce him, 
he becomes answerable for the whole amount. In cases where the defendant 
is not to be found, the summons is endorsed by the Nazir to that effect, on 
which an order is issued, and posted in the most public place in the village w'herc 
he resides, that if he do not appear within fifteen days from the fixing up of the 
notice, judgment will go by default. In like manner, to prevent people from 
being harassed by having false complaints filed against them, and not prose- 
cuted to a close, it is a rule that if a plaintiff at any time after it has conic 
on, fails to prosecute the trial during six months, a nonsuit is to be pro- 
nouaced, granting costs to the defendant ; and there is a clause in the regu- 
lations ordering a fine to be imposed on the person who files a suit which 
proves to be vexatious and unfounded. When the cause comes on, another 
summons is issued to defendant and also to plaintiff, to appear on an ap- 
pointed day, prepared with their exhibits and a list of witnesses, and the 
defendant is then furnished with a copy of the petition, to which he is to 
give a categorical answer. A copy of this is furnished to the plaintifti who 
replies in the same manner, and after defendant has rejoined to this reply, the 
pleadings, except in very rare cases, are closed, and the exhibits and lists of 
witnesses being received, the proceedings are adjourned till the witnesses can 
be summoned. The cause proceeds thus far generally at one sitting, every 
thing being previously prepared by the vakeels. The parties have the option 
of carr^’ing on the suit in person, or of appointing one or more of the vakeels 
of court to conduct it for them ; and the latter course is generally pursued, 
in consequence of the vakcefs knowledge of the forms of proceeding and 
greater fitness for the charge from being constantly employed in the same duty. 
The vakeel receives a quarter of a rupee from the client in the first instance 
as a retaining fee, and is allowed besides an established fee for his trouble, 
regulated by the amount of the suit, which is recovered from the party im- 
mediately after the passing of the decree. The witnesses having been sum- 
moned, their evidence is taken on oath in the usual manner. It is only 
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necessary to say that the plaintiff is obliged to pay a certain sum as assistance- 
money to the peon who goes to serve the summonses, and also to give the 
witnesses themselves a certain sum to make up for the loss they may have 
suffered by being obliged to appear at the zillah station. The evidence on 
both sides being closed, the court either proceeds to pass judgment immediately 
or on a future appointed day. During the reperusal of the papers, the argu- 
ments of the parties or their vakeels are heard on particular points in the trial, 
and the decree is then passed. Each party is at liberty to receive a copy of 
the decree, if applied for within ten days after the passing of it j and a month 
after that time is allowed to the losing party to make his appeal, which may 
be either on general or specific grounds, and a special appeal may be admitted 
even after that time, if good reason can be shewn for not having made it 
within the proper period. The plaintiff is left to sue for judgment, which he 
is not of course backward in doing. The expense of counsel and all process is 
immediately levied from the parties in whosoever favour the decision may have 
been given ; and in the event of a suit being dismissed, or of a nonsuit, the 
defendant’s costs are immediately levied from the plaintiff, who is not suffered 
to leave the adawlut, unless to go to gaol, until they are paid. The appeal is 
generally decided upon a hearing of the original papers of the siiit, though 
fresh exhibits and witnesses are sometimes allowed to be brought forward, when 
sufficient reason can be given for not before producing them. The original 
decree is, excepting in very rare cases, carried into execution, whether the 
suit is appealed or not, by immediate attachment and sale of defendant’s effects 
if for personal property, and by putting plaintiff in possession of the estate 
or whatever other real property he may have sued for. Although this process 
appears very clear, and the time employed in the decision of a suit short, it 
must be remembered that in those courts which are of old standing, notwith- 
standing, that by far the greater proportion of suits, those under one hundred 
rupees, are made over to aumeens, of whom there are, I believe, as many 
as six in some of the adawluts, who are stimulated to exertion by receiving 
a commission fee of one anna on every rupee, that is a sixteenth of the 
amount of every suit under fifty rupees, and half an anna on every rupee 
between that and one hundred rupees that they decide : yet the accumulation 
of business is so great, that considerably more than two years elapse before a 
cause comes on for trial. 

Having stated, as far as occurs to me, the usual proceedings in a suit in a 
zillah court, I will relate what seems the most extraordinary feature in 
the judicial system of the Deccan; one of which, next to thepunchayet itself, 
is the great power given to the aumeens here, compared with the native com- 
missioners of the adawluts. The judge himself has to decide all original 
causes above 1,000 rupees value, and in some courts where the register is not 
of old standing, above 500 rupees, besides all the appeals that may be made 
from the decisions of his register, assistant register, and native commissioners. 
The register decides all suits between 200 rupees and 500 rupees, or 1,000 
rupees. The assistant register all that he can up to 200, giving all under 50 
rupees, for personal property, that he cannot attend to, to the aumeens, and 
suits both for real and personal property, as high as 100 rupees to] the sudder 
aumeen. Here the aumeens not only receive suits to almost any amount re- 
ferred to them by the judge, but may receive and decide them themselves 
without consulting a higher authority. There is indeed a regulation permitting 
this kind of servant to be employed by the courts, under the denomination of 
moonsif, but I am not aware that it is ever carried into practice. 
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When a man presents his petition for redress against another, he is referred 
to one of the aumeens, who endeavours first to get the parties to settle it by 
ghur sunghoot, or private arbitration. If the defendant has no particular dis- 
inclination to arrange matters, he will agree to this, or perhaps allow the 
aumeen to settle it for them on the spot : private arbitration is however pre- 
ferred to every other mode of decision, and ought always to be maintained if 
appealed against. I believe that the natives seldom resort to the circar for inter- 
ference in original cases, which have not been before brought forward until every 
other means has been tried, and the parties have perhaps been canvassing the 
matter fully in the bazaar : a recommendation to settle a dispute by private 
arbitration* would therefore, I think, be seldom attended to, where the de- 
fendant is unwilling to pay, unless he sees some chance of making it a means 
of further delay, by claiming a punchayet afterwards upon some quibble. In 
claims upon book debts and other disputes where a merchant is the best judge, 
the parties are also sometimes prevailed upon to submit to the decision of some 
mercantile house; but even then the losing party seldom rests satisfied with 
the decision, shewing that he has been merely actuated by the above motive in 
agreeing to it. When the parties cannot agree upon ghur sunghoot, they are 
ordered to appoint each two (or sometimes three) friends and one umpire 
between them, and the majority of those members of the punchayet decide 
the cause at isgue. Some time generally elapses before the arbitrators are ap- 
pointed, owing to the interest of defendant to cause delay, and it is only by 
constant attention of the aumeen, to whom the cause is referred, that this is 
accomplished generally by fixing a certain number of days, and if not ap- 
pointed within that time, members are named by the circar. This delay is re- 
peated in the nomination of the sur pung, or umpire, who possesses such 
weight from his casting vote, that great difficulty is always found to make them 
agree upon one, and the court is frequently obliged to appoint one of the 
aumeens of court to sit; this point being got over, it remains to procure a 
decision from them, which from the habits of the natives, the bias which the 
arbitrators of each party have for their client’s cause, and their private affairs, 
which frequently prevent them from sitting, is always protracted to a great 
length. Almost the only remedy seems to be to keep them constantly em- 
ployed, unless good excuses are given, and to make them argue no other 
points than those at issue, which no one knows better than a native when to 
wander from, in order to gloss over a bad cause. Where a defendant is par- 
ticularly remiss in attending, or his arbitrators, the reason of which maybe 
fairly guessed at, an ex-parte decree might be passed; and when a plaintiff' 
neglects to cause the attendance of his arbitrators, notwithstanding repeated 
summonses, his suit might be struck off*. There will not be much difficulty in 
distinguishing whether the delay in these cases is caused by good reasons, or 
mere contumacy and a bad cause. It being a principle strongly inculcated in 
the honourable the late Commissioner’s instructions, that no decree of a 
punchayet ought to be reversed unless evidently corrupt, or very erroneous. 
I need only observe that this rule appears quite unknown to the natives, who 
seem to think an appeal a matter of course, and almost invariably resort to it. 
This appears to be owing to their natural unwillingness to part with their 
money until they are absolutely obliged to do so. It is also assisted by the 
facility given to appellants, as no security is required, and the decree is ge- 
nerally allowed to remain unexecuted until the final decision is given in ap- 
peals. In the adawluts where such prompt and decided measures are pursued 
towards a defendant, who is obliged either to secure plaintiff from loss, by 
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getting a friend to answer for his appearance, or be committed to prison, and 
whose debt is immediately liquidated by attachment, it should be upon the 
opposite party to prevent such an obviously easy method of injuring, both in 
person and pocket, by a false complaint, a man to whom he is unfriendly. 
This punishment may with equal justice be enforced here against a plaintiff, 
who, though he cannot annoy his opponent by throwing him into prison and 
putting him to expense, yet gives him much greater trouble in attending upon 
the endless proceedings of a punchayet, and being himself at no expense 
whatever, ought to have a greater fine imposed in proportion to the greater 
degree of facility with which a false claim may be made. A defendant, too, 
suffers but little in comparison with one in a suit in our old provinces : he is 
here allowed his liberty, with a reasonable time to defend the cause, and in- 
stead of being obliged to trust to a mercenary vakeel, gets two or three of his 
friends to espouse his cause, and sit in judgment on the claims of his ad- 
versary. Execution of the judgment might, therefore, with great justice 
be immediately made against him; and this I think would remove one 
cause of groundless appeals, the hope of avoiding payment of a just debt, 
whilst a well-grounded appeal would enable him to recover by a reversal of the 
decree all his property without loss. The success or failure of the trial to 
improve the punchayet system will in a great degree depend upon the auraeens, 
provided they are well looked after. Sitting as sole judge, there might be a 
chance of their abusing the power entrusted to them ; but as a punchayet may 
always be demanded, and a public appeal is always open, this is in a great 
degree lessened. If acting as sur pung, the arbitrators of each party would 
hardly ever allow, I should think, any undue influence to be exercised by 
him, and even if they did, it would hazard uiscovery by the appeal. In his 
general duty he can only press on the decision, which is the very object for 
which he is appointed. I think the punchayet itself a much more formidable 
obstacle in the way of a speedy decision, if the defendant is refractory, unless 
superintended by a sur pung, who is both able and willing to keep them to the 
business, point out the particular points for decision, and prevent them from 
wandering into other discussions. A private person, if unbiassed in favour 
of either party, is generally so little interested in the matter as to take no 
trouble about it, and the cause is very often brought to a close only by the 
interference of the circars. An aumeen acquires habits of business and de- 
spatch from his employment, which also teaches him to select such points in a 
dispute as are necessary to be decided, and to clear it of all those needless 
arguments which each party always makes. The aumeens therefore are the 
best persons who could be found to sit as heads of punchayets. Their want 
of confidence, however, will for some time prevent them from being of as 
great utility as they ought j but when their fear of an appeal (which they con- 
sider as a charge of corruption involving a loss of abroo) shall have worn off, 
and when they understand that a decision is not necessarily imperfect because 
it has been quick, they will be most valuable instruments for administering 
justice. Want of uniformity and regularity is characteristic of a punchayet. 
This is mot however a great evil, and will be brought about by time better 
than by any sudden change. Fixed forms for mooktyanamah and razeenamah 
might be established to prevent quibbles, which are very often raised respecting 
these very essential papers, on the validity and meaning of which every thing 
often hinges. 

The advantage of a punchayet over other modes of decision is, that it 
makee a full and complete investigation, comprehending generally all the 
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points of the dispute before them, and particularly those relating to any 
matters of right or reKgiou, the custom of the country or caste, which being 
perfectly well known to the members, they are much better able to decide 
justly respecting them, and the weight which it is necessary to give to them in 
any cause, than any one person, particularly an European, could do. This 
advantage is not however absolute; their decisions are sometimes clogged with 
useless discussions, foreign to the subject, which are too often carried on to 
the exclusion of matter more relevant to the suit. These discussions make 
the proceedings much longer than they otherwise would be, if the attention of 
the members could be kept merely to the points at issue ; because the decisions 
are thereby wanting in completeness from more essential points being neglected, 
and they distract the attention of the superintendent. 

This completeness is more real and obvious where the choice of members is 
regulated by the nature of the dispute and their comparative knowledge of it, 
as arising from the habits of life, caste, or profession. For instance, where 
brahmins are chosen to sit in a dispute of brahmins for a division of property, 
it is generally brought to a just and good issue, provided the members will 
take the trouble to descend from preliminaries to particulars, and decide, not 
only what proportion the shares are to bear to the whole property, but what the 
value and nature of those shares are to be, from an inspection of assets. I 
have met with instances where, for want of this trouble, the dispute has been 
in the same state, or worse, at the end, than at the beginning of the sittings. 
A punchayet is, I think, still the best mode of adjusting these disputes (pro- 
vided they are obliged to complete what they have undertaken), not only from 
their superior knowledge above every other known mode of what is necessary 
to be done, but also from the delicacy which ought and must be used, in 
making that strict inquiry into the circumstances of a family, which is always 
necessary, but cannot be maintained in any other judicial proceedings, because 
of the publicity which is inherent in them. 


( To be concluded next month.) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Uoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland . — A general meeting of 
this society was held on the 2d January ; Sir George Staunton, Bart., presided. 
The following were among the donations presented : 

From Captain Hackett, a lithographed print of Chamondee Buswa, or the 
bull of the Chamoondee hill, in Mysore, drawn by himself. From Lieut. 
Colonel Francklin, a curious Hindu sculpture in black basalt, representing the 
lingam supported by four bulls, found near the fort of Golcondah. From 
Colonel Broughton (acting secretary), a sculpture of the lingam (represented 
by the Panj-mukii or five-headed figure of Siva) and ball, in black marble, 
various small figures in steatite, copper, &c. From J. F. Davis, Esq., F.Il.S., 
a volume containing between thirty and forty original letters, addressed by the 
late Sir Wm. Jones, president of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, to the late 
Samuel Davis, Esq., F.R.S., chiefly on subjects of oriental literature, and illus- 
trating part of the early history of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. We also 
noticed one letter written by Sir Joseph Banks relative to a paper of Mr. Da- 
vis’s on the Hindu astronomy. Mr. J. F. Davis also presented a complete set 
of his own published works. Mr. H. H. Goodhall, of the East-India House, 
presented a Chinese tombstone, formed of a slab of slate, with an inscription 
upon it, of which Mr. G. furnished a translation. This inscription purported 
that the tomb was erected by a son to the memory of his mother, who was the 
widow of a heen magistrate, in the reign of the late emperor of China, Kea- 
king. We have inserted a copy of this inscription, with some others, in a pre- 
ceding page. They have been forwarded to China, we understand, for revi- 
sion, and corrections of any errors may be expected in the ensuing spring. 

The Chevalier Bianchi, Oriental translator to the French Government, was 
elected a foreign member of the Society. 

The reading of Colonel Harriot’s essay on the Gipsies and their language 
was terminated. The portion of the paper read at the preceding meeting 
brought the traces of the route adopted in the emigration of this tribe west- 
ward back to India; this second part was devoted by the author to an account 
of the character, habits, and peculiarities of the Indian Gipsey {Nat'h or 
Beria), deduced not only from his personal observation, but also from the 
testimony of others ; and he concludes by giving a summary of his arguments 
and authorities (among which the names of the Hon. M. Elphinstone, H. H. 
Wilson, Esq., and the Abbe Dubois, are conspicuous) to prove the Hindu 
origin of these wanderers. 

The meeting then adjourned to the 16th. 

On that day, the chair was taken by Captain Melville Grindlay, member of 
council, and the following splendid donations were laid before the members : 

The letters from his Royal Highness the Prince Royal of Persia, of which we 
give a notice and translations in another part of our present number.* A most 
valuable collection (upwards of 120 volumes) of Malay and Javanese MSS., 
obtained by Sir Stamford Raffles while in the government of those territories ; 
they are bound and in excellent preservation, and comprise works in nearly 
every branch of their literature. Among them are manuscript vocabularies and 
dictionaries of the following languages and dialects ; Sumenap and Bugis ; 

♦ See page 90. 
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Malay, English, and Javanese ; Javanese and Sunda; Madurese; Macasar and 
Biigis ; and Bali. This donation was the gift of Lady Raffles. To Mr. Brian 
Hodgson, Assistant to the East-India Company’s Resident at Nepaul, whose 
talents and zeal are eminently conspicuous in his researches into the language 
and literature of Thibet, the Society are indebted for seventeen Bhotea MSS. 
of great extent and interest, with some other articles of curiosity. Colonel 
Harriot presented twelve specimens of Hindu sculpture, many of which are 
elaborate and well executed ; they are mostly in good preservation. Among 
others are, a remarkable figure of a Jaina Buddha, one of Durga mounted on 
a crocodile, one of Brahma, &c., they were obtained from Oudepoor. Capt. 
Low, of Penang, communicated an original drawing of a Malay Albinos, or 
“ white Indian,” named Mahomed Tahir. Other donations were received from 
Mr. Goldingham, Professor Fraehn, the Society of Arts, &c. &c. 

Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S., and Tiibrarian to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex, was introduced, and admitted a member. 

Peter Cochrane, Esq., late President of the Medical Board of Calcutta ; 
Captain Blake of the Bengal army; S. Wood, Esq. and Francis Warden, 
Esq., late of Bombay, were elected resident members of the Society. 

General Count de Boigne, formerly in the Mahratta service, and now Presi- 
dent of the Literary Society at Chamberi ; and W. B. Hodgson, Esq., American 
Consul at Algiers, were elected foreign members of the Society. 

The chairman read a short paper, comprising his observations on Hindu 
sculpture, chiefly intended to illustrate the drawings of groups in the cave- 
temples of Ellora, which are now publishing, under Capt, G.’s superinten- 
dance, in the Society’s Transactions. 

A second paper, being a philological letter, written by the Rev. B. Schmidt, 
missionary of Palamcotta, was then read. After a few preliminary remarks 
upon the utility of the study of languages and dialects, for comparison with 
each other, the author offers some observations upon the connection of the 
languages of the West with the Sanscrit, and upon the different emigrations 
from Persia to the northern parts of Europe, by means of which that language 
was conveyed (which he supposes to have taken place when the Persic and the 
Sanscrit were the same language); he proceeds to a more minute examination 
of the Sanscrit language, as respects the probable place of its formation, and 
the origin of the Brahminical system. The Tamul language he considers to be 
that of the aborigines of India, and states that it contains many works of high 
antiquity and great merit, on which account he recommends it to the attention 
of philosophical linguists. He concludes by suggesting a plan for the co-opera- 
tion of individuals engaged in the study of languages, which would prove very 
useful ; but the author has not been able as yet to prevail on any persons to 
enter into a zealous union with him for this object. He suggests, as a modifi- 
cation of his plan, that persons sending translations of Oriental works should 
annex a list of words peculiar to their authors. 

The meeting adjourned to Saturday the 6th February. 

MedicO’Botanical Society . — Some proceedings of an unpleasant nature have 
taken place at this Society, connected with the conduct of Mr. John Frost, 
the director. The Earl Stanhope, the president, has brought several com- 
plaints against Mr. Frost ; the sum of the charges seems to be, that Mr. Frost 
had taken upon himself to suffer persons to write their names in the signature- 
book belonging to the Society who were not duly elected members ; that he 
had caused the Earl’s name to be used without his authority, in the invitations 
sent round for the annual oration ; that he had attempted to set up a sort of 
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dictatorship, and refused to pay attention to the censures of the council* On 
the 17 th December, the council passed some resolutions suspending the direc- 
tor from his functions, and ordering him to surrender, amongst other papers 
and documents, the signature-book, which he persisted in retaining, in defiance 
of a previous resolution of the council. The director being still contumacious, 
a meeting of the Society was convened on the 5th January. 

On that day the Society met, and ‘the Earl Stanhope opened his case, and 
put a resolution moved byDr. Bree, that Mr. Frost should be desired forth- 
with to deliver up to the president the books, papers, and all the documents 
belonging to the Society, in his possession, and also his own insignia as direc- 
tor. On a ballot, the motion was carried by a majority of twenty, nine being 
against the motion. Mr. Frost, who had retired, after having in vain request- 
ed an adjournment of the discussion, was called in by the beadle, and on the 
resolution being communicated to him by the president, he was asked if he 
was prepared to comply. Mr. Frost declined to answer categorically, because 
the resolution did not contain the addition of “ director ” to his name. On 
this, a further resolution was proposed and adopted by a majority of the 
meeting, to the effect that Mr. Frost, by refusing to give up to the council, 
when called on, the insignia, seal, books, papers, &c. had violated his obliga- 
tion as a member of the Society. Mr. Frost coinj)laincd bitterly of being thus 
deprived of his office, and pleaded hard for further time; and at length the 
subject was adjourned till the 8th January. 

Upon this day, as soon as the president (the Earl Stanhope) had taken 
the chair, he inquired whether Mr. Frost was prepared to comply with the 
requisition of the Society. Mr. Frost was silent. The Noble Earl then ad- 
dressed the meeting. He stated that, in conformity with the vote of the last 
meeting, repeated applications had been made to Mr. Frost to deliver up the 
herbaria, the books, and other matters in his possession, which were of value 
and importance to the Society, and the council had done all in their power to 
effect the object. The applications had been made to his place of residence, 
he having been removed from his situation under the Duke of Cumberland. 
He then proceeded ; “ to the conduct of one who had been guilty of retaining 
the property of others he would not apply the language which that conduct 
merited; neither could he, without a feeling of extreme reluctance, direct the 
attention of the meeting to a matter respecting the conduct of Mr. Frost as to 
the accounts of the establishment.” His Lordship then entered into various 
details, the object of which was to show that Mr, Frost had received sums of 
the Society’s money which he had not accounted for, and had been guilty of 
acts manifesting a disposition to raise himself into the dictatorship of the 
Society, to its most serious injury. He stated that he had been greatly deluded 
by the representations of Mr. Frost, and wondered how any persons could con- 
fide either in his judgment or the accuracy of his statements. He then ad- 
verted to a matter connected with the conduct and expulsion of a Mr. Brown , 
a member of the Society, in which he (the Noble Earl) had found that Mr. 
Frost’s statements were not founded on fact. The whole of his conduct, he 
said, appeared to be governed by dark intrigue, which, though not skilfully 
conducted, was frequently productive of mischievous effects. He (the Noble 
Earl) could not consent to remain president of a society of which Mr. Frost 
was director. The Earl then read a copy of an advertisement, which an- 
nounced that, at a meeting of the Medico-Botanical Society, held on the i24th 
December last, John Frost, Esq. director, in the chair, an unanimous resolu- 
tion was passed, “ that a change of president was necessary, and that the chair- 
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man (Mr. i'rost) be empowered to take measures for filling up the said officer, 
and make such other arrangements as may appear to him to be for the good of 
the Society.” Nothing that he ever remembered (the Noble Earl remarked) 
could be said to equal the consummate assurance, the unparalleled effrontery, 
the unheard-of audacity— [here Mr. Frost having risen to leave the meeting : 
the Noble Earl said he should go no further, and he afterwards apologized for 
any thing he might have said reflecting too severely upon Mr. Frost]. 

In his defence, Mr. Frost spoke of the difficulties of meeting judge and 
accuser in the same person. He hoped none would believe him guilty of the 
littleness and baseness imputed to him. He declared that the applications 
stated to have been made to him had not reached him j and he spoke of the 
obligations the Society owed to him. He bad the deepest reason to complain 
of the persecution he had been exposed to. He had done every thing for the 
good of the Society. He had expressed his regret to the council for the indis- 
cretions of which he had been guilty, and had thrown himself on their mercy, 
but found no clemency. With respect to his removal from the Duke of Cum- 
berland’s household, he was not afraid to meet that subject, but the present 
was not the time. As to the pecuniary matters, he was prepared to submit 
the most satisfactory statement in regard to those transactions, early in the 
ensuing week. He concluded with an appeal to the justice and good feeling of 
the Society. He then left the room. 

After some discussion, Dr. Sigmond moved a resolution confirmatory of the 
minute of council by which Mr. Frost was suspended from the directorship, 
which was carried by a majority of fourteen out of twenty-one ; and a motion, 
calling on Mr. Frost to surrender the property of the Society, was carried by 
a majority of fifteen out of twenty. 

It was understood that a motion for the abolition of the office of director 
would be brought before the Society at its next anniversary. 

In a statement relative to this affliir, which has been published, apparently, 
by a friend of Mr. Frost, wc are informed that this Society was founded in 
1831, by a young gentleman then only eighteen years of age, named John 
Frost, for the purpose of investigating, by means of communications, lectures, 
and experiments, the medicinal properties of plants, their botanical characters, 
and chemical constituents j of promoting the study of the vegetable materia 
medica of all countries; of collecting and describing the various substances apper- 
taining thereto ; of improving their pharmaceutic preparations ; of disseminating, 
by correspondence and publication, discoveries of new medicinal plants, and of 
new uses or preparations of those already known ; of adjudging honorary or pecu- 
niary rewards to the authors of such discoveries, and of cultivating medicinal 
plant!.” Among the officers of the Society was a director, who was to cause 
arrangements to be made for the meetings of the Society and council ; to see to 
the transaction of the general business of the Society, agreeably to the laws and 
orders of council : to inspect the writings, and all other papers connected with 
the business of the secretaries; to make an annual oration, and to address the 
anniversary meeting as he should see fit : in short, he was to be the factotum of 
the Society. This office was accepted by Mr. Frost. The Society went on— new 
members were constantly won over by the director’s importunity, among whom 
were eleven sovereigns, all the Royal Family of England, upwards of twenty 
members of foreign royal families, several of his Majesty’s ministers, many of 
the nobility of this country, all the foreign ambassadors (save one), the mi- 
nisters of the principal foreign states, several of the most distinguished Eng- 
lishmen of science, and a large proportion of the most eminent philosophers 
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of almost every other nation. Numerous presents of books, MSS., and her- 
baria, together with scientific communications, poured in from all parts of the 
globe. The director contributed an Herbarium^ collected and prepared by 
himself, consisting of upwards of 7,000 specimens, besides as many dupli- 
cates. During the fashion for autographs, it occurred to the director that a 
book to contain the signatures of all the royal, noble, and distinguished per- 
sonages who might honour the Society by becoming members of it, would 
be both valuable and curious. Accordingly a nice red morocco book was pro- 
cured, with hot-pressed vellum paper, gilt edges, a lock, and purple fringed 
ribbon ; in this book was written, first of all, the obligation to obey the laws 
of the Society, to which the signatures of the members were subjoined. 

On the 12th of August last the director entertained under his roof eigiit 
learned foreigners of different nations ; and among them was the famous 
Billberg, of Stockholm, a pupil of Linnaeus; and Dr. Maertens, the celebrated 
Russian circumnavigator. The signature-book, containing the autograph of 
his Majesty, and of other illustrious personages, was in the house, it being 
intrusted to the care of the director, and he produced it to his guests. They, 
one and all, aspired to the honour of writing their names in such a book ; 
but they had not been elected members. It was the vacation of the Society, 
they could not be elected at that time ; yet they were about to leave England, 
and if their names were not entered now, they never could be. The rule of 
the Society, with respect to signatures, is, that those who are required to 
sign, should do so previous to their admission. 

In January 1829, Earl Stanhope was, at the Instance of the director, 
elected president. The former president was Sir James M'Gregor; and 
during the time when he presided, a copper-plate was engraved for a card, to 
be sent to all who might take an interest in the Society’s affairs, inviting them 
to be present at the delivery of the annual oration. This oration is, by a law 
of the Society’s, to be delivered by the director on the first meeting of every 
session. It so happened that the noble Lord was abroad from June till No- 
vember last, during which period the day for the oration arrived. Before his 
departure, his Lordship left a seal, engraved with an earl’s coronet and the 
letter S, in the hands of the director, to be put by him to letters on the 
service olf the Society, on which he was also authorized to write the name of 
the nobleXord. During Earl Stanhope’s absence, then, the director had to 
act according to the best of his discretion in making preparations for the oc- 
casion. With an eye to economy, he caused the name of the former president 
to be effaced from the copper-plate, that of the present to be engraved in its 
place, and with this alteration he issues the cards of invitation as before ; and 
acting on the emergency, he gets the best chairman for the meeting that ho 
can prevail upon from amongst the Society. The absent president was 
eulogised by the director, who announced that he had succeeded in procuring a 
genus of plants, (since found to be well known) to be named, Sianhopea Insignis. 
He also stated, that in a recent excursion to Ireland he had been honoured by 
an interview with the Lord Lieutenant, and having (as appears to have been 
his wont, wherever he went) introduced the subject of the Society to |iis 
Grace, he had succeeded in inducing that munificent promoter of useful science 
to present a botanical work worth one hundred and sixty guineas. 

These, according to the statement, are the " peccadilloes ” imputed to the 
director; but Earl Stanhope’s charges go somewhat further. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Society, held in Sackville Street, on the 
16th January, this subject was resumed. 
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The Earl Stanhope, president, after remarking that the auditor’s report 
contained items of disbursement for which no vouchers were produced, al- 
though the party, an officer of the Society, had been called upon to produce 
them j proceeded to observe, when the election of officers was going on, that 
no person had been recommended for director, as the council had considered 
the office unnecessary. 

After the other officers had been elected. Dr. G. G. Sigmond, the foreign 
secretary, moved that the office of director was inexpedient, and ought to be 
abolished. He moved this without reference to any individual, but it was 
found that the continuance of such an office might introduce feelings and 
conduct into the Society which ill-accorded with its objects. The motion was 
seconded by Dr, R. Bree, a late president of the Society. 

Lord Stanhope expressed his approbation of the motion, which was put 
and carried unanimously. 

Dr. Sigmond then moved that the election of a director (which was neces- 
sary by the existing laws of the Society) be postponed, till the laws could be 
revised, with a view of adopting the previous resolution. 

The Earl of Stanhope was about to explain the necessity of this course, 
when Mr. Frost, who had been that very day presiding at another “ meeting 
of the Medico-Botanical Society,” convened by himself, at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, entered the room, and placed himself of>positc the president. 
His appearance excited some surprise, and when the Earl had finished, he 
addressed the meeting “ in his own defence but he spoke chiefly of the 
services he had rendered to his country, to the Society, and to the science of 
medical botany j observing that his cause would soon echo throughout the 
country as his voice echoed in that room. 

Earl Stanhope.—^’ I do not wish to prevent full, fair, and free discussion; 
but what has been said is inappropriate, and out of place. When Mr. Frost 
was last here we gladly attended to him, and were ready to hear more. What 
we did hear was satisfactory to no one, Mr. Frost retired, under the pretext 
of taking some temporary refreshment, observing that he was not made of 
‘ brick and mortar but Mr. Frost returned not. I trust he may be heard at 
any length to the points in which he is really concerned ; but, as there is a 
motion now before the chair, that must be disposed of first.” 

Mr. Frost, however, persisted in being heard ; asked if the meeting consisted 
of Englishmen, and if he was to be denied an Englishman’s privilege ? He 
would not withdraw ; he would not be put down; he would assert his right 
to speak ; he feared no man, nor any lord ; he wanted a clear stage and no 
favour, &c. 

The president and Dr. Sigmond repeatedly interfered, and said that Mr. 
Frost should be heard at the proper time; but Mr. Frost said that would be 
of no use. 

After a further scene of altercation, Mr. Frost said that as the meeting would 
not hear him he might as well retire. But the president expressed a wish that 
he would stay, because after the motion was disposed of he had some charges 
to make against Mr. Frost. If he withdrew, it should not prevent him (the 
noble Earl) from proceeding. 

Mr, Frost. — “ Never mind ; I care not for the noble Lord ; I know the 
public are with me. With the weight of your character against me, perhaps 
1 run an unequal chance. The other evening 1 was involuntarily absent, and 
then occasion was taken to proceed against me.” 

Earl Stanhope.—*’* Let the motion proceed to a ballot.” 
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Mr. Frost. — “ Yes, ballot as you did the other night, when the balls would 
not drop into the box. — (A hiss from one individual who sat near to Mf. Frost.) 
Let any man who may choose it oppose me, but let him do it openly ; let him 
not hiss like a goose. I am afraid of no man ; but I desire not to be stabbed 
in ambush.” 

Dr. Short. — " I trust Mr. Frosf will not be personal.” 

, Mr. Frost.— “ Oh dear noj and yet when I speak, it is ‘ order, order!’ with 
the president.” 

Earl Stanhope.—*" I must call to order; there is a motion before the chair.” 

Mr. Frost. — " Oh, yes ! ‘ order, order I* ” 

Earl Stanhope.—" I must call to order.” 

Mr. Frost.— " Oh, certainly. * Order, order!’ But I shall retire; what- 
ever you may do, I know that the public are with me. 

Dr. Sigmond. — “ If Mr. Frost thinks that the public are with him, it is 
better that we should stay here three or four hours, and hear Mr. Frost, so 
that all may be heard ; therefore, to prevent his withdrawing with the sem- 
blance of being a persecuted individual, I beg leave to withdraw my motion, in 
order that he may be heard. 

Mr. Frost.—" I want no favour from any lord, nor from any body else. 
Why is not the office of ‘ director * named in the list ?” 

This a specimen of the dialogue, which we copy from a report in a daily 
paper, which states that the scene was unique in a scientific and literary 
assembly. 

After some time spent in this sort of altercation, the Earl of Stanhope was 
proceeding to make his charges against Mr, Frost, when Mr. Frost quitted 
the room ! Dr. Sigmond’s motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 

The charges which the noble Earl preferred against the late director in- 
cluded those already detailed, and the following, which the Earl described as 
one of the most extraordinary plots he had ever heard of. " The member 
who has just left the room,” said his Lordship, " held a situation in the 
household of the Duke of Cumberland. For myself, I think it necessary to 
premise, that I never had the slightest communication with his Royal Highness 
upon this subject, or with any person whatever enjoying his confidence or 
intimacy, till the 5th of January, when I received a visit from the Rev. Mr, 
Jelf (Prince George’s tutor). That gentleman was the bearer of a letter 
from his Royal Highness, authorizing him to explain to me the circumstances 
of an application made respecting the presidency of this Society, and convey- 
ing an assurance that, had his Royal Highness been aware that I held my 
present situation, he would never have allowed his name to be put upon the 
list, I, of course, lost not a moment in assuring Mr. Jelf that, if his Royal 
Highness would consent to honour the Society by becoming its president, 
nothing would be further from my wishes or intentions than to continue in 
that situation ; but that as yet the chair was not vacant, I still being the pre- 
sident. I learned, in this interview with Mr. Jelf, and from other sources, 
that Mr. Frost applied to the Duke of Cumberland to accept the office of 
president of this Society. In reply, his Royal Highness said that, though 
feeling a warm interest in the promotion of science, yet, as he was not a 
scientific man, he did not conceive himself a fit person to be put in nomination 
for the office of president ; and that, besides, the pressure of other business 
did not leave him sufficient time to devote to the business of the Society. To 
this Mr. Frost replied, that it would not at all encroach upon the time of his 
Royal Highness ; that all he would have to do would be to sign a few papers 
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once a year, and appoint vice-presidents ; for that he (Mr. Frost) would take 
all the business off his hands. Still that illustrious personage was unwilling 
to undertake the duties of the office ; but Mr. Frost was still nothing daunted. 
He addressed to his Royal Highness a long letter, pressing upon his attention 
every topic which could induce him to consent. He assured his Royal High- 
ness that it was the wish of all the members that he should be offered the 
presidency, and enclosed a resolution, under the seal of the Society, to that 
effect; adding that the late Duke of York had filled the office of president, 
which was not the fact. At length the Royal Duke began to think that it 
w'ould be ungracious to persist in his refusal, and he was induced to give a 
reluctant consent. Thereupon Mr. Frost waited on him with three papers, 
and obtained his signature to them — one accepting the office of president, 
another appointing him (Mr. Frost) vice-president, in conjunction with others, 
who were well known to be men not likely to attend. This was followed by 
an application to his Majesty for his approval of the acceptance of this office 
by his Royal brother— an approval that, as a matter of course, was immediately 
granted. By some means or other, the circular, so well known in this Society, 
was sent down to Windsor, from which became known to the Royal Duke the 
whole of Mr. Frost’s conduct, and that his own acts were about to become 
the subject of investigation by the Society. The Duke of Cumberland sent 
for him ; but, however ready to wait on him before, Mr. Frost now begged to 
be excused.” 

After the necessary routine business was disposed of, the meeting adjourned 
till the 2Gth January. 

South African Tnstitidion {Cape uf Good Hope ). — A meeting of this institu- 
tion was held on the 31st of August. Among the papers read on the occasion 
were, “ Remarks on the Advantage of having a Botanic Carden near Cape 
Town,” by Mr. Bowie; and “Observations on the Origin and History of the 
Bushmen,” by Dr. Smith. 

Mr. Bowie, in his communication, pointed out the occurrence of frequent 
failures and much uncertainty in the transport of living plants to Europe, 
whether transmitted from the interior of this colony, or from countries to the 
eastward of it, in consequence of there being no repository at Cape Town to 
afford them a temporary resting-place, when circumstances might be unfavour- 
able to their farther progress. He then noticed the existence of peculiarities 
in certain classes of Cape plants, which rendered such an establishment parti- 
cularly desirable in regard to them ; and having illustrated the general advan- 
tages of thus collecting and arranging plants, to afford the means of elucidat- 
ing their character and affinities, he concluded by remarking the" benefits 
likely to arise from such investigations to science, commerce, and domestic 
economy. 

In the paper by Dr. Smith, the writer adduced reasons for believing that 
Bushmen existed even long before Europeans visited South Africa, and that 
they had possibly been coeval with the Hottentots themselves. He mentioned 
that communities or families, of a character similar to what we understand by 
the term “ Bushmen,” inhabit all the barren wastes of Great Namaqualand, 
and conduct themselves towards the Hottentots and Darnaras in their vicinity 
exactly as those immediately in advance of our frontier do towards the colo- 
nists. It was then stated that the majority of them are decidedly of the 
genuine Hottentot race ; and after some very interesting details in regard to 
their mental character, external physiology, and modes of living, hunting, 
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conducting their depredations, &c. The paper concluded with an earnest recom- 
mendation to such members as may have been in the habit of observing our 
savage tribes, to embody their remarks for occasions like the present, as tend- 
ing to persontil and general benefit. 

The following are subjects of essays or communications, for which medals 
will be awarded by the Institution at the next general annual meeting : the 
communications to be forwarded to the secretary on or before the 1st of May 
1830: 

1. For the best account of the character, history, and geographical distri- 
bution of the Hottentot race. 

2. For the best mechanical invention for facilitating the transport of goods 
of any sort, applicable to the circumstances of the colony, with a description 
thereof by the inventor. 

3. For the best communication on the effects arising from the bites of the 
different poisonous snakes of South Africa, and on the remedies generally 
adopted. 

4. For the best communication describing the most approved and economical 
methods of forming dams and tanks for holding water, suited to the circum- 
stances of the colony. 


VARIETIES. 

Manners and Habits of Confucius.— In the Lun-yu, an entire chapter is 
devoted to a minute relation of the trivial habits of Confucius, by the authors 
of the work, two of the sage’s disciples, which they compiled partly out of his 
conversations and partly from his apophthegms ; it is consequently held in vene- 
ration by the Chinese as one of the works of Confucius. The chapter will 
afford a pretty accurate idea of the importance attached to trifles by this cere- 
monious nation, 

“ Kung-tszc (Confucius), in his native place, was modest and ingenuous ; he 
was silent as if dumb. When in the paternal temple or palace, he asked ques- 
tions in a clear and distinct manner, but with respectful caution. The inferior 
nobles {tafoo) he addressed with the utmost plainness, the superior with the 
most delicate politeness. In the presence of his sovereign, he exhibited pro- 
found respect, gravity, and awe. When the prince commanded him to receive 
a person coming from distant parts (aii embassador), he performed it with a 
composed countenance and a slow pace, joining his hands, bowing respectfully 
to those who stood on either side, and adjusting his robes before and behind. 
Even if he entered in a hurry, he always raised his hands, saluting, just as a 
bird moves its wings. When the guest departed, he would rcj)eat his last 
words before he announced his departure. When he entered the gate of the 
palace he always bent himself, thus shortening his stature; and when he stood 
up he did not place himself in the midst of the gate; nor did he tread on the 
threshold as he walked in. When he passed the place where the prince 
usually sat (though absent), he modelled his countenance into a respectful 
expression, and adjusted his feet ; keeping silence as if dumb. When he entered 
into the prince’s presence, he gathered up his robe, bowing low, and suppres- 
sing his breath. When he retired, after descending one step (from the palace), 
he relaxed his gravity of countenance, and appeared at ease. When he reached 
the bottom of the stairs, he expanded his arms, like a bird at liberty ; but 
when he resumed his seat on his own tribunal, he resumed his gravity. When 
he received the seal or credential (for a mission) from the prince, he bent himself 
u if unable to sustain its weight, holding it as high as the hands are raised in 
Asiat.Jour. N.S. No. 2. VoL. 1. Z 
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salutation, and as low as if he was delivering it back again, hit couiitenance all 
the while expressing fear, and his feet moving slowly as if he was afraid of 
stumbling. When he delivered the usual presents {i.e. showed his credentials 
to those to whom he was sent), his aspect was serene and placid ; at the private 
audience, he expressed pleasure mixed with respect. He did not dress in light 
green or deep red ; red and flesh*colour he never wore. In hot weather, when 
others wore a single garment, he wore one underneath, whether the upper one 
WM fine or coarse. His black robes were trimmed with the skin of the blade, 
antdope; his plainer robes with that of the white fawn ; his yellow robes with 
that of the hoo. His robes for ordinary occasions were long ; but the right 
sleeve was short (for convenience of despatching business). When sitting {i,e. 
unemployed), he wore robes of hoo-skin and lok-skin, which are thick and 
warm. When the period of mourning was over, he did not neglect the usual 
ornaments of dress. His lower garment was not plaited (round the loins) like 
u woman’s robe ; he preferred its being made close,# and sewed in triangular 
seams or pieces (that it might fit the closer). When he visited a family in mourn- 
ing, he did not wear a black fur dress or a deep-red hat. On the first day of 
the month, he put on his court apparel, and repaired to the palace. When he 
fasted, he dressed in clean apparel ; his sleeping robe exceeded by one-half the 
length of his body. In religious fasts, f he changed his diet and also his place 
of sitting. In regard to food, he was not inattentive to the quality of the 
rioe. When he ate meat raw, he took care to have it cut into fine shreds. He 
did not eat rice when it was spoiled or its taste was changed ; nor meat when 
it became tainted ; nor when it had acquired a bad colour or a bad smell ; nor 
food not properly dressed; nor unripe fruit; nor meat not rightly cut, nor 
when it had not the proper sauce. Though flesh might be plentiful and cheap, 
he did not eat an undue proportion of animal food. He did not refuse wine, 
but never suffered it to affect him. He never drank purchased wine, or pur- 
chased dried provisions (because they might be improperly prepared). He did 
not omit to eat ginger in his food. He never ate immoderately. He did not 
talk whilst eating, nor whilst reposing. Whatever might be the food, even 
vegetables, or broth, he poured out a part by way of libation, from respect to 
his deceased ancestors. The sage would not sit down to table, if it was placed 
not orderly. 

“ Hong-chee presented the sage with a medicine : he received it and thanked 
him, but said, ‘ I cannot take it, for I am not acquainted with its contents.’ 
The stable (of the palace) was on fire : Confucius coming out, asked, * are the 
men injured ?* He made no inquiry about the horses. When the prince pre- 
sented him with food ready dressed, he placed it orderly on the table, and ate 
a little ; if it was flesh undressed, he dressed it and offered some of it to his 
deceased ancestors ; if it was a living animal, he kept it alive. When he was 
at table with the prince, if the latter made a libation, the sage first tasted it. 
When the prince visited him in sickness, the sage had his head placed towards 
the east, his court robes put on, and his badge of office slightly girded on. 
When the prince sent for him, he did not wait for a carriage but walked to 
the palace. When he slept, he did not stretch himself in a supine postpre ; 
when he sat at home, he did not affect gravity. He always shewed respect to 
one in mourning, though his familiar acquaintance ; to a magistrate, or blind 
man, though he saw them daily. When he was present at an excellent dinner, 
he expressed approbation by his countenance, and rose and sat do\yn again 

* Thi« CMtume, though not now wonu it p;«Mrved to druwtofs. 

f Fating. in Cbtoa. asst Rome, sigplfl^..metely « changf of di^ 
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(out of rta^ect to thte host). When'it thundered loud, or the wind wai very 
Wgh, he changed countenance (out of reverence for heaven). When he got 
into a tarriage, he sat upright, holding the reins, not gazing about carelessly 
ifrom side to side, nor talking in an improper tone, nor pointing at people,” &c. 

The JSerbert of iVoAia.— M. Lenormant, one of the companions of M. 
Champollion in Egypt, and whose lively delineations of that countrj We have 
occasionally quoted from the Paris journals, has published, in the l^ikue 
Pran^aise, “ Sketches of Lower Nubia,” wherein he draws the followihg pic- 
ture of that dejected race, the Berbers : 

“ The people who inhabit Lower Nubia form part of that immense family 
of the Berbers, whom the Arabs found occupying North Africa, whom they 
at first subdued and afterwards converted, but who, notwithstanding their 
adoption of the Musulman faith, preserve unaltered to this day the language 
and manners of their coiiutry. The Berber is of a slender form, dark com- 
plexion, and reaches prematurely old age, retaining his beauty only during 
infancy and early youth, but reminding an observer more forcibly than any 
neighbouring people of the ancient Egyptian race, such as they are depicted 
upon their monuments. The females wear the matted hair of the court of 
Sesostris ; their old age is even more premature than that of the men, and 
their condition as miserable as in every other Musulman country. Their hus- 
bands and sons, without exception, proceed to Cairo or Alexandria, where 
they are hired by the Franks \ who, on account of their past reputation for 
honesty, prefer them to the Arabs. As soon as they have amassed a little 
money, no power on earth can retain them, and they return to the place of 
their nativity, where they waste, sooner or later, the fruits of their industry ; 
their journeys are repealed, till age and infirmity put a stop to them, A few 
have the prudence to lay by money, with which they purchase land; but the 
majority live from hand to mouth, devoted to gaming and drunkenness, and 
thus come to a most miserable end. The population, from the first to the 
second cataract, including a space of about forty-five leagues, is not estimated 
at more than 20,000 souls. As many, perhaps, may be reckoned from thence 
to the frontiers of Sennaar. In travelling through the country, a population 
so scattered almost escapes observation; a few clay-built huts appear, not so 
high as a man, which are often confounded, by reason of their colour, with 
the rocks and soil. Mild, reserved, and timid, the Berbers appear to conceal 
themselves under ground, and there vegetate. Before the government of 
Mohammed Ali, the country from beyond the Dongola belonged to kaichefs, 
of Turkish race, descendants of those who, under Selim the First, conquered 
it from the Mamelukes. These people identified themselves nearly with the 
manners and wants of the country, and the Berbers, under the dynasty of the 
Hassan kaichefs, the Hussein kaichefs, &c. became inured to a despotism of 
so mild a nature that we should call it paternal. Mohammed Ali, with the 
views which he afterwards adopted with respect to Sennaar, did not despise 
the possession of a country, which, with an administration so very lenient, 
yielded him an average revenue of 22,000 Turkish piastres, estimating the 
expenses of the government at 20,000- In pursuing the remains of the van- 
quished Mamelukes, he despoiled their sovereigns, both of possessions and 
power. The descendants of these decayed families are still held in a certain 
degree of estimation, less on account of their present situation than the con- 
trast between their mode of government and that of Mohammed Ali. How- 
ever, the ruin of their fortune has pretty nearly reduced them to the level of 
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their former subjects: the Berber blood, mingled with theirs by numerous 
alliances with the females of the cotmtry, has occasioned them to be regarded 
as aliens by the Turks, and, strange enough, it was only out of charity that I 
consented to admit into my vessel, on our return to Cairo, the sons and 
nephews of the most wealthy and most honoured of those sovereigns ! 

“ Prior to the last conquest, the Berbers were deserving of the character 
which they still bear for gentleness and fidelity ! But their more frequent 
intercourse with Egypt, and their contact with foreigners, who now traverse 
their country as easily as Switzerland, and above all, the opening of the navi- 
gation of the cataracts, have by degrees eftaced these traces of native but 
superficial virtue, which is often perhaps found only amongst an isolated and 
ignorant population. 

“ Such are the most striking features of a people whose pure race dwell in 
the rocky caves of the cataract. From Shellal to Wady Halfah, are perceived 
three dialects of the same tongue. We are convinced that it has no relation 
whatever to the Coptic. The Berber language, or at least that spoken on the 
borders of the Nile, is soft, sonorous, and devoid of aspirations. The local 
literature is prolific in songs and tales. The same word serves to designate 
MU and water: there is no term for rain.’* 

Analysis of an ossified Brain . — The Annales de Chimie for November last con- 
tains an account of the analysis of a human ossified brain. M. Matteuci, the 
examiner, says : “ it is not unusual to find in the brain of human subjects the 
pineal gland almost entirely ossified ; there are even examples of brains of other 
animals completely ossified; but the concretion of a brain, which has all the 
distinctive characters of the human species, whether in respect to structure or 
the locality of the place in which it was found,* is certainly a very singular 
fact. For this reason, conceiving it to be important to ascertain its composi- 
tion, I examined the small quantity I could obtain from the person to whom it 
belonged, and who preserves it with great care. 

“ The substance, submitted to the action of heat upon a metallic plate, was 
soon decomposed, and emitted an ammoniacal odour, becoming a large coal 
reducible into a cinder with difficulty, doubtless by the phosphate of lime 
combined with it. Boiling alcohol dissolved a great part of it, but no deposit 
was made on its cooling : the action of water produced a like effect. Hydro- 
chloric acid poured upon it dissolved a considerable portion, with a slight 
effervescence. Ammonia, poured upon the hydro-chloric solution, occasioned 
an abundant precipitate of phosphate of lime. The liquor being filtrated, and 
treated with oxalic acid, an oxalate of lime was suddenly precipitated, which 
explains the phenomenon of the effervescence, owing to the presence of car- 
bonate of lime. The animal substance which remained after the action of the 
hydro-chloric acid, and which constituted more than a moiety of the substance 
analyzed, changed into a soft mass very soluble in water and in alcohol, which 
solution was easily rendered turbid by the gall-nut and acetate of lead. Struck 
by these indications, I was led to conclude that this substance is analogous to 
osmazomet the more especially as osmazome is found in the cerebral matter 
(Vauquelin). 

“ This ossified brain, then, contained carbonate of lime in small quantity, 
and phosphate of lime in considerable quantity; but the great mass consisted 
of an animal substance analogous to osmazome. 

The composition of the concretions found in the pineal gland is of the 
tame nature (Fourcroy).” 

• • ' The OMlflod br»in which I analysed wa» la an old cabinet of human anatomy.’’ 
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Influence of Secular Instruction on the Hindus . — The Baptist missionaries) in 
their recent reports from India, respecting the progress of conversion amongst 
the Hindus, after regretting their inability to announce an increased desire to 
embrace Christianity, and observing that many of their hearers are converted 
from one error to another, leaving idolatry to embrace infidelity— add the fol- 
lowing observations, which are valuable: "Occasionally, experiments in 
natural philosophy have been made, to illustrate the lesson of the day j at 
which times several of the scholars have exhibited a decided taste for.. these 
things, and a number of interesting questions have been put by them. Perhaps 
nothing is so calculated to undermine that confidence which is so generally put 
in the shasters (to which the natives always resort, when driven by argument, as 
to an impregnable fortress), as these simple demonstrations to their senses. It 
is amusing and encouraging to witness the struggle which is evidently going on 
in the minds of some of the boys, when experiments in natural philosophy are 
being shewn to them : aware of the conviction produced by them, and how 
they will be turned by their teachers against their shasters, they are almost 
determined not to give attention ; but their curiosity overcomes their fears, 
and at length they look, inquire, and converse, regardless of the consequences.” 

Magian Religion. '~lt is said, the great principle of this system, which pre- 
vailed in Persia in the time of Cyrus, was, that there are two supreme, co- 
eternal, and independent causes, always acting in opposition one to the other ; 
one the author of all good, the other of all evil. The good being they called 
the light, the evil being darkness. When light had the ascendant, then good 
and happiness prevailed among men; when darkness had the superiority, then 
evil and misery abounded. This is, as nearly as may be, the doctrine of the 
Chinese Yin and Yang, “ darkness ” and “ light,” which may be called causes, 
not beings. The grave historians of China always refer the prosperity or adver- 
sity of the empire to the ascendancy of one or other of these causes. But in 
their theory of the universe, these two causes are subsequent to a first cause, 
called tai’keih, aud they not only act in opposition, but also sometimes in con- 
junction. The first cause produced these two causes, which by nature are 
opposite, as light and darkness ; different, as male and female ; perfect and 
imperfect ; sometimes equally balanced, at other times the one or the other in 
excess. They operate physically throughout the whole universe; and in the 
little world of man’s body; and they operate morally on individuals, families, 
and nations. But neither Tai-keih, nor Yin, nor Yang, are represented as an 
intelligent being, nor possessed of any moral attributes. 

The overthrow of the Yin and Yang belief would pluck up by the roots a 
large portion of Chinese superstition and visionary philosophy, as well as fanci- 
ful theories of medicine, in the practice of which the doctrine is continually 
recognized. — Canton Register. 

Russian Oriental Instilulion. — An Oriental institution is organizing at St. 
Petersburgh, on a most extensive scale, under the direction of Professor 
Fraehn, who projected it, and to whose care the execution of the plan is 
committed. This institution is intended as a kind of Academy for the instruc- 
tion of professors for the Russian empire, and designed to rear interpreters, 
diplomatic agents, &c. There will be eleven professors for theoretical, and about 
twenty-four for practical instruction ; the latter, however, will not be entitled 
professors, being natives of the East. An Asiatic Journal is to be published 
by them, for which purpose an annual allowance of 10,000 roubles is already 
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proVidbd. Tfie Wfi!ch (togrtlier thfefr Tiist&ry and 

Itferaturie) are to be taught, ftre the folloiwrhg : Arabic, Persian, Turkish, 
Tatar, Chinese, Manchoo, Sanscrit, Tibetan, &^ongol, Calmuc, Georgian, and 
Armenian. Besides these languages, the pupils will hatve an opportunity of 
acquiring English, modern Greek, French, and Italian. 

After a course of years, the studerits, whose number is limited to forty, 
will be sent to the different countries of the East, China, Persia, &c., in order 
to perfect themselves and collect information. 

To this institution, forming a branch of the St. Petersburgh University, will 
be added an Asiatic press, a library, and a museum. 

Library of ArdehU. — A catalogue of this library, which is in preparation at 
St. Petersburgh, will be a most splendid work, containing fac-similes and 
many drawings copied from the MSS. 

Cufic Medals . — A large quantity of culic medals has been lately found in 
Russia. They are in excellent preservation, and include a great many inedita, 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Yuri'tsze-muh IM : Tableau des Elemens vocaux de VEcriture Chinoise ; dwisi en detix 

parties. Par J.C.V. Levasseur et 11. Kurz. Paris, 1829. Brochure, litliogmphecl, 

pp. 33. 

The object of this little work will be collected from the following extract from the 
** avertissement of M. Kurz Most of the characters of which Chinese writing 
consists, are composed of two parts or groups, the one figurative, or denoting the idea, 
the other syllabic, or indicating the pronunciation. A syllabic group may have several 
different pronunciations, and several syllabic groups may have the same pronunciation. 
If, then, we analyze the chaiacters thus compounded, removing the figurative group, 
and collecting on one hand all the syllabic groups, the pronunciation of which is the 
■same, and shewing, on the other hand, all the pronunciations of which a single group 
is susceptible, we shall have a real Chinese spelling-book. But each character, taken 
separately, being capable of becoming a group or sign of pronunciation, such a work, 
to be complete, must be of immense bulk, and consequently, for that reason, would be 
useless.” M. Kurz has confined his operation, with a few exceptions, to those groups 
in Father Bazil’s Dictionary, which determine the pronunciation of six or fewer charac- 
ters. Whenever a group is pronounced different ways, some frequent and regular, and 
Others rare and forming exceptions, he has given only the former; if the exception 
occurs in obsolete words only, it forms no part of his plan to note it; on the contrary, 
if it is found in words of frequent recurrence, a notice of it appeared unnecessary. 

Tlje two parts consist of, 1. a table of the groups classed according to their termi- 
nations; 2. a table of the groups classed according to the number of the component 
strokes. Conceiving it necessary,” says M. Kurz, “ to give the pronunciation in 
syllabic order, or rather, according to the terminations, since it is these Which chiefly 
characterize the pronunciation, I have enabled the reader to comprehend at a single 
glance all the grobps which have a common pronunciation, and to add to a principal 
group all the rest, which are but variations of the other, that is, v^ry frequentljf^^^cti 
instead of it. But as this arrangement renders it quite impossible to find out a group, 
unless the pronunciation be known before-hand, I have added another table, which 
contains the same groups according to the order of the strokes which compose them. 
Here I have given only the pronunciation which occurs first in the syllabic table, \o 
which reference must be made to find the other pronunciations.” 

We need only say that this a very ingenious little work, and will afford a material 
help to learners, for whom it is principally intended. The characters are written witk 
great neatness and accuracy by M. L^vasseur. 
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The Cabinet Cyclojugdia i conducted by the Rev. D. Lardner, LL.D. Hittoty ^ 

Maritime and Inland DiseoxMtry ; in 2 vols. Vol. I. London) 1 830. Longman & Co • 

and Taylor. 

This second specimen of the Cabinet Cyclopedia, which has fallen under our 
notice, amply justifies the remarks we made in our last number, respecting the promise 
of this work : it is the first volume of that portion which embraces the history of geo- 
graphical discovery, descriptive and physical geography, This volume compre- 
hends an animated account of the geography of the ancients, including the Hindoos, 
and that of the middle ages; the progress of geographical discoveiy in early Europe, 
including epitomized narratives of early travellers, ending with Culumlms, illustrated 
with learned notes. It is a most interesting volume. 

Bertha's Visit to her Uncle in England; in 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1830. Murray. 

We have seldom had occasion to notice a woik more replete with amusing and diver- 
sified information, conveyed in an agreeable style, and adapted to juvenile minds, than 
Bertha's journal. We are much mistaken if many are not allured to the acquisition of 
knowledge by a perusal of these volumes. It is a form of fiction which most essentially 
subserves truth, from its admitting a greater variety of interesting and useful disqui. 
silions, which no real journal could be expected to contain. History, philosophy, the 
belles-lettres, biblical criticism, and every department of literature, are touched by an 
able hand, yet in so light and agreeable a manner, that the work never becomes tedious 
even to the literary idler. 

We can recommend the work most earnestly to those who wish to place an interesting 
bpok in the hands of youth. 

The Foreign Literary Gazette, and Weekly Epitome of Continental Literature t Sciences, 
Arts, i^c. 

This weekly publication commenced on the 6th January; it is to be devoted to a 
condensation of ** whatever the skill, learning, industry, and genius of individuals or 
communities abroad may bring forth for the delight and welfare of mankind," in 
reviews of books, transactions of learned societies, biography, antiquities, natural 
history, the fine arts, music, &c., with original essays on subjects of immediate 
importance. From a perusal of the first number, we are warranted in expecting that 
this work will become a very useful link in the series of our periodical publications. 

Gazette lAttiraire, Revue Franqaise et Etrangere de la LlttSrature, des Sciences, del 
Beaux-Arts, tj-c. Paris. 

At the very moment we are announcing a foreign Literary Gazette in England, we 
have before us a number of a Paris Literary Gazette, which first appeared on the 3d 
December, and is published every Thursday on a single sheet. It consists of reviews 
of new books, extracts from unpublished works, public lectures, transactions of learned 
societies, the drama, and other miscellaneous topics, which fall within the scope of its 
title. It appears, as far as the perusal of one number will enable us to judge, to be 
well conducted. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Arthur Lumley Davids is preparing for press, in one volume 4to., A Grammy 
of the Turkish Language ; the rules illustrated by examples drawn from the most ce.. 
lehrated Turkish authors ; togetlier with a preliminary discourse on the language andr 
of the Turks, dialogues, a copious vocabulary, and a selection of extracts 
in prose and verse, from many rare Turkish MSS. in public libraries and private 
collections. 

Mr. Bannister has in the press, an Inquiry into the best Means of preventing the; 
Destruction of Aborigines, usually incident upon the settling of New Colonies. 

A Charge delivered to ^e Clergy at the Visitation made to the Cathedral Church at- 
Calcutta, Nov. 20, 1828, by the late Right Rev. J. T. James, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta ; with a Memoir of the. time the Bishop lived in India, gathered fVom his 
letters and memoranda, by £. James, M.A., will shortly appear. 
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The first number of a new monthly periodical, entitled The Christian Intelligencer, con- 
taining original papers and extracts on all subjects connected with religion, morals, 
and the sciences, with special regard to the religious improvement of British India, 
has just issued from the Church Mission press at Calcutta. 

The Calcutta papers announce, as in the press, Roostum Zaboolee and Soohrabt an 
Asian romance, translated into English verse, with plates, notes, and Persian text, 
from the History of Persia, entitled Shah Nameh, or Book of Kings, by Firdousee. 

M. Vuller has announced that he will very shortly publish a Persian Lexicon, con- 
taining all the words in the Gulistan of Sadi, in Jami’s poem on the Loves of Joseph 
and Zuleikha, in M. de Sacy’s edition of the Pend- Natneh , and in some fragments 
of the historical work of Mirkhond. 

The Asiatic Society of Paris have almost completed the printing of iho Sakuntala 
and Mencius. 

Professor Neumann, of Munich, who is studying the Chinese language at Paris, has 
undertaken a translation of one of the metaphysical treatises of the celebrated Chu-hi. 

M. Brosset, of Paris, has compiled a Giammar of the Georgian language. He has 
also translated a great part of the Georgian Code. 

M. EickhofF is engaged on a work, entitled Si/nglosse Indo-EuropSenne, designed to 
show the connection between the Sanscrit and the principal languages of Europe. 

^^,^Roorda Van Eysinga has translated from the Malay into Dutch, and printed at 
Batavia, in one volume 4to., The Crown of the Kings of Bucharia, a work which may 
be considered, according to the translator, as the “ Crown of Malay MSS.” It was 
written originally in Arabic, and contains the principles of governn ent agreeably to 
the Mussulman system, supported by examples taken from tbe history of the most ce- 
lebrated Bucharian monarchs. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

A Tiefmce of the Serampoie Mnhratta Vet'sionof 
the New Testament, in reply to the Animadver- 
sions of an anonymous Writer in tlie Asiatic Jour- 
nal for September 1829. By William Urecnfield. 
Ss. 

Travels to Timbuctoo, and other Parts of Cen- 
tral Africa during the years 1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, 
and 1828; illustrated with a Map of the Route, a 
View of Timbuctoo, an.l other Plates represent- 
ing the Buildings of that City. By Rene Caillie. 
S vols. 8 VO. £l. Ids. 

The "Life of Masor-Genei nl Sir Thomas Munro, 
Bart., K.C.B., &c., late Governor of Madras. 
With Extracts from his Correspondence and pri- 
vate Rapers. By the Rev. Mr. Gleig, 2 vols. 8vo. 
£l. 12s. 

Hindu Low ; principally with reference to such 

J ortlons of it as concern the Administration of 
ustice in the King’s Courts in India. By Sir 
Thomas Strange, late Chief Justice of Madias. 
9 vols. royal 8vo. £l. 11s. 6d. 

Considei ations relative to the Renewal of the 
East-India Company's Charter. By W. S. O’Brien, 
Esq., M.P. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hints on Emifcration to the New Settlement on 
the Swan and Canning Rivers, on the West Coast 
of Australia, with Two Maps, copious Geogra- 

S fiical Notes, Ground Plan and Elevation of a Set- 
er’a Cottage, including Stirling and Fraser’s Re- 
ports ; with a Translation from the French Voyage 
of Discovery, during the Winter Season, and 
much other useful Information. 8vo. 38. 

Statement of the Services of 3^^. Dawson, as 
Chief Affentof the Australian ^ricultural Com- 
pany, with a Narrative of the Treatment he has 
evp^ienced from the late Committee at Sydney, 
and the Boaidof Directors in London. 

Iniia I or Facta submitted to Illustrate the Cha- 


racter and Condition of the Native Inhabitants, 
&c. By R. Rickards, Esq. Chap. ii. of Part ill. 
8vo. 9s. 

A Treatise on the Capability of our Eastern 
Possessions to produce those Articles of Consump- 
tion, and R.iw Material for British Manufacture, 
for which we chiefly depend on Foreign Nations; 
and the incalculable Advantages of a Free Trade 
to and Settlement of India, to all Classes of his 
Majesty’s Subjects. By John Jackson. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

The Hope of Israeli presumptive Evidence that 
the Alxvrigincs of the Western Hemisphere are 
descended from the Ten Missing Tribes of Israel. 
By Barbara Ann Simon. 

East- India Monopoly, A tUslory of the Public 
Proceedings in England and Scotland connected 
with the Question of the East- India Company’s 
Monopoly, during the past Year 1829. By J. S. 
Buckingham, Esq. 2s. 

The History of Chivalry and the Crusades. By 
the Rev. Hen. Stabbing, M.A., M.R.S.L. Vol. 1. 
IBs. (to be concluded in 2 vols.)— written for Con- 
stable’s Miscellany. 

The History of the Jews. 3 vols. 18mo. 158. 
Written for the Family Library. 

Records of Captain Clapperton's Last Expedition 
to Afric By Richard Lander. 2 vols. post 8vo., 
with Illustrations. 21s. 

Letter to the Author of a “ View of the Present 
State and Future Prosjiects of the Free Tradt and 
Colonization of India;" or, a plain and practical 
Review of the above imjiortant Subjects. By 
Desh-u-Lubun Ocharik, or Calcutta. 8vo. St. 

Notes of Cases in the Court of the Recorder and 
in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras: 
commencing m the year 1798, and ending in the 
year 1816. To which aie added. Copies of the 
Statutes, Charter, and Rules of the Supreme 
Court. 8vol8.8vo. (Imported from India.) 
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THE EAST-IKDIA QUESTION. 

This question, which has so long agitated the public mind, has no\^ 
been put into a course of satisfactory investigation, by the appointment ol 
a select committee of inquiry in each House of Parliament. As to the 
result of the investigation, we may venture to predict, that it will be some- 
what at variance with the conclusions of those, who have expeditiously and 
compendiously framed their opinion, respecting this most important ques- 
tion, without any evidence at all. 

In after times, or even when the tumult of excited passions shall have 
been allayed by a decision of the Legislature upon this subject, it will 
become matter of astonishment that any considerable portion of the people 
of England should have been such egregious dupes to imposture; that 
men of common understanding, in the nineteenth century, should enrol 
themselves in a wild crusade, at the preaching of a Peter the Hermit or a 
Walter the Penniless; and that a British public, claiming the title ol 
“ enlightened,” should tolerate, amongst other quacking expedient'?, pro- 
posals for lecturing young ladies under fifteen years of age into an abhor- 
rence of the East-Tndia Company at the charge of one shilling a head ! 

One of our essayists (Dr. Goldsmith) has facetiously imputed to the 
English nation the weakness of being always the voluntary victim of some 
prevailing apprehension : sometimes it has been a French invasion, some- 
times mad dogs, and sometimes ghosts. The delirium of the present day 
seems to be a phobia of the East-lndia Company, which is prolonged 
beyond the term of existence usually allotted to these ephemeral delusions, 
by the artifices and for the purposes of a party. 

The career of this party is, however, now verging to a close. De- 
liberate inquiry is fatal to every species of quackery ; and it is, therefore, 
not to be wondered at, that the partizans of the free-traders, even in Par- 
liament, now deprecate inquiry, and seriously call for legislation without 
it! We find, from the reports in the newspapers, that, in the debate in the 
Commons, on the 9th February, one of the members for Bristol pro- 
tested against the course pursued, in the appointment of a committee of 
inquiry, and proposed that the House should consider of the measures 
proper to be adopted at once, and prior to any inquiry whatever 1 

The temperate and judicious remarks which fell from the members of his 
Majesty’s government, when the motions were made, do them infinite 
credit, and will tend to calm the apprehensions of many, who, without the 
smallest interest in the issue of the question beyond that which belongs to 
every individual in the empire, were alarmed at the apparent preponderance 
which popular feeling seemed to have acquired in respect to it. For our- 
selves, we never had any such apprehensions : the idea of legislating without 
inquiry never certainly occurred to us, and we had no sort of fear that in- 
quiry would not eflfcctually expose the fallacies and falsehoods which have 
been circulated throughout the country. 

The nation, after the pamphlets, speeches, lectures, and other farcical 
exhibitions which have been played olf with a view of mystifying it on a 
N.S.Vol. l.No.3. 2 A 
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subject which not a great many persons could readily comprehend,* will be 
somewhat surprised at the opinions which his Majesty’s ministers avow : 
opinions which must be a little better founded than those of stipendiary 
pamphlet-mongers and travelling quacks, and at least as disinterested. 
It will be seen that Mr. Peel, expressly disclaiming, for himself and his 
colleagues, any pre-entertained resolution upon the question, pointed out 
the impropriety of looking merely to the interests of British commerce, 
there being other questions connected with the subject of far grejitcr im- 
portance than the extension of trade. Yet even with respect to trade, he 
observed, “ the documents which would be laid before the committee, 
would, he was sure, convince any unprejudiced man, that the sanguine 
expectations of great and extensive benefit, which some suppose would 
arise from entirely throwing open the trade, ought not to be entertained.” 
He called the attention of the House to the character of that body which 
is the object of so much calumnious misrepresentation. Looking,” he 
observed, to the information of which he was in possession respecting 
the East-India Company, viewing the contents of the documents which 
W’ere in his hands, he was bound to say that any investigation into the 
conduct of that body, would, he believed, tend to their credit : contrasting 
the administration of the (’ompany with that of any other colonial esta- 
blishment that ever existed, he was convinced that their conduct would 
redound greatly to their honour. He did think that they had ever been 
incited by a sincere desire to promote the welfare and interest of those who 
were placed under them.” The same right honourable speaker,^ — in a 
rather different strain from a certain pamphleteer, who contemplates so 
calmly the compulsory conversion of Hindu weavers into agricultural la- 
bourers, at the cheap sacrifice of a few thousand men and a handful of 
old women,” — inculcated the paramount duty,” the inevitable moral 
obligation,” of consulting primarily the welfare of our Hindu subjects ; 

whatever wish might be entertained to extend British rights,” he re- 
marked, we are bound to protect the rights of the Hindus, and thereby 
make them some compensation for the situation in which circumstances have 
placed them.” In the other House, Lord Ellenborough, wdio moved the 
appointment of the Lords’ Committee, expressed sentiments even more 
pointed. “ For his own part.” the noble I.ord is represented to have said, 
‘‘ he would say that it was to him a source of great satisfaction to feel that 
the publication of the papers now presented, and of those which had 
been presented at the conclusion of the last session of Parliament, would 
tend to dissipate the many fallacies and erroneous notions, which had been 
industriously circulated throughout the country on this subject. It was 
not,” he afterwards added, so much for the satisfaction of their lord- 
ships, who possessed so much information on the subject, that the produc- 
tion of these papers ” (alluding then to certain financial accounts) was 
required, as for the purpose of dissipating the fallacy which had arisen out 
of doors, and which had been most industriously propagated in this coun- 

* Mr. Cobbett, In his Register of January, has recorded some pretty strong proofs of the abominable 
attempts which have been successfully made to deceive the poor artizans In the country on this subject. 
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try, viz. that the territorial finances of India derived no benefit from the 
commercial funds or profits of the Company. In point of fact," added 
the noble Lord, “ since the renewal of the cliartcr, the profits derivable 
from the monopoly of the China trade enjoyed by the Company had been 
devoted more to the purposes and benefit of the finances of India, than to 
any benefit aecruin<^ to the Company themselves from such monopoly." The 
character of the (.'ompany’s Indian administration was successfully vindi- 
cated by the noble 1 iord, who bore testimony, as from his official station, 
at the head of the India Board, he was competent to do, to the unwearied 
endeavours of the Company to reduce the burthens on their subjects, and 
to relieve British commerce from all restrictions but “ such as, in his 
opinion, must be considered necessary, not for the interests of the East- 
India Company, but for the preservation of the connexion between India 
and this country." lie concluded, as Mr. Peel did, with a strong appeal 
to the House to repel that selfish doelrine, which teaches that the inhabitants 
of a dependent territory like India are to be regarded only as the mere 
instruments of extending the commerce of (ircat Britain. Above all 
things," said the noble Jmrd, I trust there will be no disposition, on the 
part of your luidships, to sacrifice to the seemingly present advantage of 
any portion of the jiopulation of this country, the happiness of that people, 
whose interests should be as dear to your lordships, and whose appeal to 
your justice and generosity is as strong; — I mean the people of India." 

The discussion, properly so called, in both Houses, upon the occasion 
of the motion for the appointment of these committees, turned upon a 
certain private and confidential letter, Mhich, either by an act of larceny, 
by a gross and infamous breach of confidence, or through very culpable 
negligence, has been made public. Our readers will find a copy of this 
letter, taken from one of the Calcutta papers (the proper names being 
disguised under Indian appellations with a satirical meaning, and a few 
flippant parentheses being interpolated), inserted in a preceding number 
of this journal.* Whatever construction may be put upon the remarks in 
that letter, whatever opinion may be entertained regarding the discretion of 
the writer, there arises a consideration which supersedes the necessity of 
deciding on either point. I'hc letter being private and confidential, and 
the contents not being intentionally promulged, the communication is 
privileged and exempted from stricture. 

It is to us a matter of the utmost astonishment, that any gentleman, who 
must be conscious of tlie liability of every individual to a similar exposure 
of observations made in unsuspecting confidence, could tolerate an inquisi- 
tion into the contents of such a document as this. The most just as well 
as the most decorous mode of proceeding would, in our humble apprehen- 
sion, have been, that of preserving a total silence with regard to tlie letter, 
leaving the criticism of it to the conductors of newspapers, and those whom 
no restraint whatever withholds from the gratification of prying into the re- 
cesses of privacy. 

Privileged communications are always exempt, in the eye of the law, 

♦ See Asiatic Intelligence, p. C9. 
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from prosecution. No one, acquainted with Eiiglish history, can forget 
the strong ground upon which even seditious and treasonable writings have 
been thus vindicated. The candour of Lord Ellenborough and his col- 
leagues seems to have withheld them from availing themselves of this rule, 
which, in our opinion, they ought to have done, for the sake of the pre- 
cedent : they have, however, successfully defended the writer of the letter 
from every imputation, save that which would Jittach perhaps to ninety-nine 
out of every hundred public men, if all their private and confidential cor- 
respondence with their most intimate friends were published to the world, 
at the very moment when the transactions to which they might transiently 
advert were green. 

The discussion occasioned by this letter has, indeed, led to one result, 
which it is of some importance should be known, namely, that Sir John 
Peter Grant, the ultra-independent judge of Bombay, is to be recalled to 
answer for his conduct.* 

The opinions delivered by the ministers, in respect to the “ independence’^ 
of these colonial judges, should be considered by those who, with such 
** ignorant impatience,” were led to imagine that the judges of the King’s 
courts of India possessed the same independent character as the judges of 
England. Lord Melville begged to say that much flippancy had been 
exhibited, in reference to this subject, in other places, and much ignorance 
and misapprehension appeared to exist with respect to the duties of judges 
in colonies, which did not by any means correspond to those of judges at 
liorne. He (Lord Melville) had sometimes had the unpleasant duty to 
perform of advising his Majesty to recall judges, and on such occasions he 
had expressed similar sentiments, though not, perhaps, precisely in the 
same language, as those expressed by his noble friend Lord Ellenborough. 
The judges in this country were, it is true, independent of the govern- 
ment; but in India they must be in communication with the government, 
and should not be persons to set themselves up against it. If the noble 
Lord (Durham), or any other persons, conceived that the judges of India, 
though independent of the government, were precisely in the same situa- 
tion as judges in this country, they could have very little knowledge of the 
subject, or of the state of things in India.” This is undoubtedly the doc- 
trine suggested by reason and common sense; and as it has been promulgated 
without condemnation, by a personage well acquainted with the laws ap- 
plicable to India, who is a member of his Majesty’s Privy Council, we 
ore pleased to find we are authorised to consider it as sanctioned by law. 

Upon the whole view of the debate, if such it may be termed, which 
took place in Parliament on the 9th of February, we congratulate the 
sober part of the country on the prospect of the question being investigt^ted 
upon other principles than those of trade. We have also the satisfaction of 
finding so strong a conformity between the sentiments of his Majesty’s 
ministers in respect to it, and those which have, from time to time, been 
expressed in this journal. 

* It will be seen, In our Aaiatlclntelllgence for the present month, that something further has trans- 
pired, In respect to the Illegal claim of jurisdiction at Bombay, 
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Sm THOMAS STRANGE’S •• HINDU LAW.”* 

Sill Thomas Strange, at an early period of a useful and valuable 
life, officiated as chief justice at Halifax, in British America. He was 
appointed, in 1798, td the recordership of Madras; and the Recorder’s 
Court having been superseded, in J801, by the present Supreme Court at 
that presidency, he took his seat in it as chief justice, and presided there 
till the year 1816*. A sound and discriminating understanding, great ap- 
plication, an ardent love of literature in general, and an especial fondness 
for juridical studies, eminently qualified him for the several judicial stations 
which he filled so ably and so impartially. To these advantages must be 
added that of a sound constitution, capable of bearing the fatigues of 
long and laborious sittings in the intensest heat of an oriental climate. An 
equable temperament of mind, and a native courte.sy of disposition, rendered 
him uniformly mild and patient ; and, upon all occasions, his demeanour 
to the bar, the attornies, and witnesses of the court, combined the dignity 
of the English judge and the politeness of the English gentleman. But 
perhaps the praise, to which Sir Thomas Strange has the most undeniable 
claim, is that which he derives from the warm and almost affectionate in- 
terest which he took in the rights and happiness of the natives of India, 
whom he justly calls “ by nature a gentle, and historically an interesting 
race;” and the earnest conviction which animated him in the discharge of 
his impoitant functions, that their rights could not be securely protected, nor 
their happiness sincerely consulted, but by the preservation of their ancient 
and cherished institutions. Ihcc est vera lauSy non falsa el fucaia” 
He was repaid by the grateful confidence of all the native classes living 
within the juri.sdiction of the court, and the sentiment deeply impressed and 
widely diffused among them, that their public and domestic customs, en- 
deared to them by antiquit}^, and consecrated by religion, had found a 
faithful depositary in a British magistrate. Fortunately for his reputation, 
as well as for the impartial administration of justice, he was not of a class 
of thinkers who, calling themselves philosophers, with no other title than 
that of their own presumption, have degraded the millions whom the mys- 
terious ordinances of Providence have committed to our protection as be- 
longing to the lowest rank in the scale of social and civilized man. A passage 
in the introduction to the work before us, explicitly declares the opinion of 
the author upon this momentous topic. Having emphatically dwelt upon 
the policy of preserving inviolably the law, municipal and religious, of the 
Hindus, he observes : 

It is the duty, as well as interest of Britain, to foster those, whom it 
has become the unworthy fashion to abuse and undervalue. It were at least a 
more magnanimous course, parcere mbjectis. Nor can it be a commendable 
one, in any point of view, to irritate, by insulting them. It is true, that works 
calculated to produce this effect, are not very likely to find their way to Hindu 
understandings. Yet they influence but too often the creed of those, by 

* Hindu Law, principally with reference to such portions of it as concern the administration of justice 
In the King’s Courts in India. By Sir Thomas Strange, late Chief Justice of Madras. 2 vols. 8vo. 
t-ondon, 1830. Parbury and Co., Payne and Co., and Butterworth. 
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whom Hindoos are to be governed; and our tenure of India will be but little 
strengthened, by the conqueror, in the persons of the Company’s writers and 
cadets, being taught to contemplate the conquered with horror, or to look 
down upon them with contempt. Reflections such as these, sufficiently war- 
ranted by the subjoined references, must carry with, them increased force, 
should it become our policy (than which nothing is more to be deprecated), to 
extend, our invasion of the native, by opening upon him the flood-gates of 
our population ; with a view, under pretence of consulting his good, but in 
reality for our own benefit, to visit him, in the interior, with an “ unrestricted 
settlement of Englishmen.” — Forbid it, humanity 1 

In 1810, Sir Thomas Strange printed, at the Madras press, Notes of 
Cases in the Recorder’s and Supreme Courts of that presidency, which, 
being a valuable repertory of several important decisions, proved to be of 
the greatest practical use to the profession. The volumes which are now in 
our hands, however, are a still more important accession to the slender 
helps, of which the English practitioners of Hindu law have heretofore 
been enabled to avail themselves. Halhed’s work, though in many re- 
spects meritoriously executed, laboured under the disadvantage of a double 
translation, and lias never been considered as an indisputable authority. 
Mr. Colebrooke’s translation (commonly ciilled the Digest) of the com- 
pilation of daggannatha Terchapanchanana, admirably ns the task of the 
translation has been executed, is unfortunately so unskilful in its arrange- 
ment, and the commentary of the compiler abounds with so many frivolous 
disquisitions (not to mention the want of a careful discrimination of the 
different schools, which vary most essentially in their opinions), that its 
utility is almost disclaimed by the learned translator himself. But in the 
south of India it was almost worse than useless; for its doctrines being 
taken chiefly from the Bengal school, and not unfrequently being the fruit 
of the compiler’s own suggestions, it enabled the southern pundits, like the 
oracle at Delphi, occasionally to (piXXl'XTrfyvj that is, to adopt in their 
answers, when references were made to them, the opinion best accom- 
modated to their own prejudices or feelings. In the peninsula, therefore, 
the Mitaeshara is of paramount authority, in the Madras dependencies 
especially. But the Digest ol Jaggannatha, however unfitted for pro- 
fessional use in Southern India, is “ a mine,” as our author justly observes, 
^ of juridical learning.” For this reason. Sir Thomas Strange makes fre- 
quent reference only to the texts of the Digest j and appeals but rarely, and 
not without much circumspection, to its commentary. 

The sources from which the author has derived his work are, the 
printed books on Hindu law accessible to the English reader, and MS. 
papers, consisting of a mass of opinions upon points of Hindu law delivered 
by the pundits, on referencei from the several courts dispersed in the territories 
subject to the Madras government, and transmitted to him for his informa- 
tion by several of the Company’s judges. These papers derived an aug- 
mentation of value from the comments of Mr. Colebrooke, to whose perusal 
they were referred, as well as to that of Mr. Sutherland, of Bengal, and 
that accomplished Hindu lawyer, the late Mr. Ellis, of Madras, whose respec- 
tive remarks constitute the most important portion of the second volume. 
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Their Jaw, civil and religious, is regarded by the Hindus as alilce founded 
on a divine revelation, of which a part is preserved in the very words re- 
vealed, constituting the Vedas. Another portion has been preserved by 
inspired writers, who have recorded holy precepts under the influence, and 
with the sanction, it is supposed, of a divine power. This is termed 
»S'wnV* (recorded law), in contradistinction to Srutiy audition” (revealed 
law). As the Vedas chiefly appertain to religion, the civil and criminal 
law is to be found in the Smriti, called also Dharma Sasira, in which 
alone what may be properly called forensic law is to be traced. All the 
rules by which the Hindu law is interpreted are collected in the Mimansaf 
which is considered as a sort of law-logic, being a disquisition on proof 
and the authority of precepts. But there are two sects of jurists, who 
having adopted for their guide a favourite author, have given a currency to 
his doctrines in particular parts of India. The most prevalent school, 
however, is that of Benares, the doctors of which expound the interpreta- 
tion of the law by the rules of the Mitaesharay a copious comment on the 
Institutes of Yajnyawaleya. In the peninsula, although the Mitaeshara 
retains considerable authority there, the Smriti Chandricay the Madhav'jay 
and other works bearing similar titles, are also of perpetual reference. Bengal 
gives its name to a distinct school of law, dissenting on many questions 
from the schools of Benares and the south. To the English student, 
therefore, the treatises on inheritance, translated from the Daya Bhaga of 
Jimuta Vahana, and the Mitaesharay "are of the highest importance; 
the one being the standard of law in Bengal, the other being received 
through the whole range from Benares to the southern extremity of the 
peninsula. Sir Thomas Strange, accordingly, makes ample use of these 
authorities ; the title of inheritance occupying a considerable portion of his 
first volume. Of the standard treatises on the law of adoption, translated 
by Mr. Sutherland, he has also copiously availed himself. Such are the 
principal materials out of which the author has constructed his work ; and 
the diligence with which they have been collected, and the skill with which 
they are arranged, reflect the highest credit on his labours. 

As the charters erecting the King’s Courts in India strictly prescribe that, 
in all (juestians pertaining to inheritance and contracts, the natives shall 
have the benefit of their own law, and inculcate a special regard to the 
constitution and usages of native families, inheritance and contract, with 
their several subdivisions, are the two principal titles of the great body of 
Hindu jurisprudence. Sir Thomas Strange, therefore, with considerable 
judgment, follows as it were the natural history of a Hindu family ; be- 
ginning, after a few introductoiy' remarks on property in general (which 
we think, with deference to the learned author, ought to have been re- 
served for the subject of contracts, property being the first element of con- 
tracts), and then deducing from marriage, the source of all the domestic 
relations of social life, the power and obligations of the father, with the 
condition not of his children alone, but of other collateral and subordinate 
connexions. But marriage may not produce children. By the Hindu 
law, however, a son is indispensabley in order to perform the funeral ob- 
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Bequies, and discharge the debts of his ancestor. This necessity led to the 
expedient of adoption ; a most important branch of the civil law of Hin- 
dustan, and deeply affecting all questions of inheritance. Every Hindu 
family is presumptively undivided ; nor is a partition ever to be presumed; 
it must be strictly proved. Supposing, therefore, the family not to have 
been divided by the father in his life-time, among his sons, descent and the 
rights and duties of the heirs follow next in the civil order ; and such is the 
first outline of the law of inheritance, which the diligence of the learned 
author has successfully filled up. Widowhood^ a special feature in the 
law of inheritance, is of course not overlooked; and Sir Thomas devotes 
a distinct chapter to the testamentary power, although, as it sufficiently ap- 
pears, unknown to the Hindu law in its best ages, but evidently of English 
origin, and superseding the legal and rightful claims of domestic inheritance. 
Contracts are also treated of according to the usual divisions into which all 
jurists have distributed them. 

The above is a concise analysis of the Elements of Hindu law. The 
work has been ably executed, nor is any thing presumptuously or dog- 
matically propounded. The perplexities and doubts that must necessarily 
beset every man who seeks to reconcile discordant opinions, to satisfy 
reasonable as well as unreasonable objections, and to clear away the ob- 
scurities that are inseparably incident to an operose and complex system of 
jurisprudence, which, like the civil law of Rome in Cicero's time, might 
be described as immensus aliarum super alias acervaiarum legutn 
cumulus ; such difficulties must necessarily chasten, and almost humble, 
the mind of every ingenuous inquirer. Hence the candid and unpre- 
suming spirit of the work before us; — a spirit which certain judicial 
lucubrations, now upon our table, do not evince, we regret to say, in any 
rational proportion to the inherent uncertainties and distractions of the 
Hindu law. 

In 1801, Sir Thomas Strange, being then recorder of Madras, had 
delivered a judgment in a Hindu suit involving that difficult and contra- 
dictory subject, the right of adoption. His opinion,* right or wrong, 
was the fruit of laborious investigation. It was elaborately argued at the 
bar, and anxiously considered by the judge ; the decision was acquiesced 
in by the unsuccessful party, and no appeal proposed or even meditated. 
It embraced a variety of intricate questions on the right and mode of 
Hindu adoption. Two of the most material points were these: First, 
whether 'ividows have a right to adopt ? Second, whether the adoption was 
good? These points were ruled in the affirmative. But this judgment, 
unfortunately, incurred the displeasure of Sir Francis M^Naghten, who, 
in a workf that has slumbered for some years in unmolested obscurity, 
attacked it, in a tone and style of rebuke happily of very rare occurrence on 
this side of the Irish channel. Our limits forbid us from entering info the 
question, We shall only give, out of many, a specimen or two of the 

* Veerapermaul Pillay, v. Narrain Pillay and others, executors, &c. 1 Notes of Cases in the Hc- 
corder's and Supreme Courts of Madras, 91. 

t Considerations («i the Hindu law, as it is current in Bengal, by Sir Francis M'Naghten, 1824. 4to. 
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Animadversion of one judge upon the decision of another; and we pur- 
posely select the mildest. Sir Thomas Strange had cited a notion of Sir 
William Syer. Sir F. M^Naghten thus aims at Sir William Syer and 
Sir Thomas Strange with the same stone : “ We arc not told what notion 
of Sir William Syer was warranted by this opinion ; but I very much 
doubt of its being a sufficient warrant for any notion that any man 
ever entertained. It (the judgment) strikes at the very root of justice, 
and lays the most solid foundation upon which interested iniquity can be 
erected.’' — “ To sanction such a terrible usuryation^ we may expect 
something better, I trust, than ‘ the form of a quotation.' " — “ But this is a 
reason founded in the true spirit of the Hindu law ! After Us existence 
liad been proved, it would have been time to speak in its commendation.” 
— But supposing this jargon not to have been of the Poonah manufac- 
ture,” &c. &c. In this goodly phrase does Sir F. M^Naghten, himself 
a judge, rail against the decision of a brother judge. 

Plain truth, dear Murray, needs no flowers of speech; 

So take it in the very words of Creech. 

It is certain that, if the opinions of Sir Francis arc truths, he does not 
propound them with much of the polite circumlocution with which it would 
have been but decorous for one British judge to declare his dissent from 
another on one of the most disputable points of Hindu law. As a con- 
trast to this st)lc of sarcasm and rebuke, it is edifying to read the calm 
observation of our author, with which we close our article : 

Without seeking to defend the judgment that has been arraigned, it must 
not be forgotten, that the law of adoption at Bengal (to which the work en- 
titled “ Considerations,” &c. is confined) differs from the law on the same 
subject at Madras ; — nor can any one have perused the chapter upon it, in the 
present work, without being struck with its uncertainty in general.— Wc have 
for this, indeed, the acknowledgment of the learned examiner himself, who 
takes for the motto to his book, 

“ Miscra servltus, ubi jus cst vagum, aut incertum.” 

It is moreover consoling, to him whom it conceins, under the ordeal to 
which his judgment, as recorder of Madras, has, by a brother judge, been 
subjected, that it was acquiesced in by parties deeply interested to have dis- 
puted it, and habitually litigious ; — that it remained unappealed from by them, 
possessing competent advice;— the matter in dispute amounting in value to 
between two and three hundred thousand pagodas (or above ^100,000 sterling) 
— where appeals were pretty much the order of the day, in a court then but 
recently instituted, and under the direction of a single judge. 

Contemplating the censure of it, on the part of the learned person alluded 
to, in this point of view, though it be not meant to characterize his weapon 
as— fe/ttTw imbelle (on the contrary, his pen is sufficiently caustic) ; it is, in 
this instgince, however, for the reasons given,- siae ictu. 
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REMARKS ON THE REPORT RESPECTING THE JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM OF THE MAHRATTAS.* 

BY A COBKHSPONDKNT. 

I. ** The Hindu Punchaj^et and their mode of trial resemble our English 
jury.*' 

Tt is probable that the writer of this official report, whose name is not stated, 
had resided so long in India as to have forgotten the nature of an Englisli 
jury ; the difference is indeed vast. The Hindu assembly of intriguing 
men, long before the case on which they are to decide is laid before them, 
know every turn and point in the dispute, with all its bearings, as well as, 
and better than, the litigants themselves. An English jury know nothing 
before they come into court, — and sometimes are not much wiser when they 
leave it. 

II. “ Under the peishwa^s government, no regularity appears to have been 
observed, either in trying causes, or referring them to punchayets.** 

The writer might with truth have added, that the most gross corruption, 
and the most scandalous impositions and »inhcard-or tyranny, were practised 

III. “ The sirsoobahdar and his officers were too apt to treat the parties and 
matter in dispi^e as the cat did the mice and the cheese.*’ 

Nevertheless, the system was adopted, greatly to the disappointment of 
the natives, who, when they became our subjects, had at least calculated 
on a new system of justice. 

IV. “ No umpire or officer of government presided; but if opinions on each 
side of the question balanced, or if the point at issue was more difficult than 
usual, more arbitrators were called in to assist with their judgment.” 

Under our Government, however, an umpire was ordered to superintend 
the proceedings ; but if opinions balanced, the use of the umpire I never 
could ascertain, as he was not suffered to have a casting vote : he was only 
to collect the arbitrators, in which office he failed invariably, as neither he 
nor any one else could ever get the punchayet to sit regularly, and their 
decision, when at length given, was generally made up at midnight, in the 
bazaar, over their chunam and betel-nut. 

V. “ Punchayets were usually held near the place where the disputes ori- 
ginated, and the village-peons, under authority of the potail or head inhabi- 
tant, summoned the members and the witnesses. As, however, they generally 
understood the affair before-hand, it was seldom necessary to send for them. 
When compulsion was necessary, the mamlutdar was applied to, and if either 
party failed to attend, after a punchayet had been agreed upon, the trial could 
proceed exparte'^ 

By this I understand, if, after the members had been dragged before the 
head-man, the plaintiff or defendant were not present, the case was de- 
cided exparte. The British Government, although they insisted on all the 
difficulties of the pupefeiQ^t system, as established in the Mahratta country, 
never allowed settlements ; so that their civil officer must be 

* See page 62. J 
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daily labouring to collect meaibers, witnesses, plaintiffs, and delendanls, in 
perhaps a dozen difficult causes, and be prepared for a censure, if at the 
end of the month his file be not clear, although the clearing off the suits is 
not left in his hands, but in the power of others, who will neither attend nor 
decide. 

VI. ** I have not been able to discover any thing like a regular punchayet 
decree.” 

Exactly so : can regularity be expected where all is confusion and jug- 
gling? 

VII. “ There was seldom any difficulty in procuring the attendance of the 
punchayet. It was a duty wliich they owed to society.” 

I’his all reads very well ; but let it be well leiiienibered that, under the 
Mahratta Government, the authorities had perhaps only one cause admitted 
on their files in a month, owing to the difficulty the suitor had of access to 
the great man, who could not be approached empty-handed; whereas, 
under the English Government, every suit is ordered to be duly attended to, 
and a punchayet for each appointed ; so that, as these suits amounted to 
about six or seven daily, or more, one-half of a town or city would be 
daily occupied in the settling the disputes of the other half: men of busi- 
ness and respectability soon backed out of this trouble, and the office was 
undertaken by a few worthless idlers, from whose readiness to be employed 
as arbitrators, they obtained a name and great consequence among the igno- 
rant suitors and defendants, and were invariably nominated in every cause, 
for which no doubt they took care to be well remunerated by the parties, no 
pay or reward for loss of time being allowed by the English Government. 

I have known and experienced the fact, that five men of this description 
have had no less than twenty causes on their hands, two or three of which 
perhaps they came to a decision upon in a week : all this while, the civil 
officer, who is looked upon as the responsible person for wliatcver happens, 
is daily, nay hourly, importuned by the remaining unnoticed suitors, stating 
that their arbitrators will not settle their causes. Now, as it is utterly im- 
possible that five men can determine twenty cases at once, and only get 
through three in a week, if so many, there remain seventeen undecided 
suits, seventeen dissatisfied plaintiffs and as many defendants, with per- 
haps seventy witnesses, many from a distance, all of whom are petitioning 
and praying to be allowed to return to their homes. 

VIII. “The public opinion with respect to punch ayets must be very favour- 
able, as it is this opinion that has made them popular for so many ages.” 

The system must be popular among people who never knew any other ; 
but those who have had practical experience can vouch for the earnestness 
with which the poor suitors beg and pray for master's judgment, and to be 
saved from being thrust into the corrupt vortex of arbitrators’ cupidity, 

IX. “ When the arbitrators are chosen on the spot, so that they may not 

be taken from urgent business or ceremonies, their attendance is not felt as a 
grievance,” ^ ' 

Persons on the spot, therefore, are not suppo'SiM any possibility to 
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have urgent business of their own ! I believe a shrolF, or banker, would 
tell a different tale, if summoned to sit as a member of a punebayet. All 
respectable, well-informed merchants, the only persons fit for the duty of 
arbitrators, have always plenty of urgent business of their own to attend 
to, witliout wrangling about the affairs of others, whom they neither kno^v 
nor care about. If their attendance, therefore, is enforced, it is considered 
a very great and heavy grievance. I have known many a man who, hav- 
ing had previous intimation that he would be nominated by a plaintitf or a 
defendant, mount his horse, and take the opportunity of travelling on busi- 
ness, taking care not to return until the cause bad been settled. 

X. Habits of litigation have not yet been produced by piinchayets, although 
their awards are gratuitous ; nor do such habits prevail in any part of India, 
perhaps, where lawyers and vakeels do not live by them.” 

Because the poor people wore never attended to : it required a rich man 
to get a punchayct ordered for him by the mamlutdar, or head person of the 
place. The awards of piinchayets are so far gratuitous, that the (lovern- 
ment never paid them for their time ; but they took especial care to be u ell 
fee’d before they even looked at the case. It is easy to say, in proof of the 
writer’s assertion, ^Mook at the few cases and files of the Mahratta durbars, 
compared with ours.” They admitted but one cause in about two months ; 
we admit nearly seven every day. The difference of the sjsiein of the 
regular udaluts is this : one man will trust his neighbour, because he knows, 
if ho deceive him, he can have redress, although jicrhaps he does pay an 
authorized vakeel (or pleader) a small and sanctioned fee for pleading lus 
cause. In the irregular punchayet system, no one will trust his neighbour, 
because if he deceives him, he knows not when, if ever, his case will 
bo heard, and when it is heard it is a chance if he obtain redress, although 
he may have been cozened out of his money by both liis own and his adver- 
sary’s arbitrators, to say nought of fees to clerks, suitors, and peons, who 
beset him on all sides. 

The aforegoing remarks are made by one who has bad the misfortune to 
experience the consequences of the punchayet system of the Mahrattas, 
introduced under the British Government: a sj/steniy indeed, it can scarcely 
be called, there being nothing systematic in it, if we except villainy. It 
is, in fact, a mockery of justice, an insult to its sacred name, possessing 
every disadvantage to plaintiffs, defendants, and witnesses, and affording 
much pecuniary advantage to the arbitrators and officers of the place. 

With respect to the last extract quoted from the official report of the 
Deccan civilian, although he cannot, in his conscience, extol the punchayet 
plan, however agreeable it might have been to that high authority with 
whom he had the honour to correspond, yet he does not seem to approve of 
the old-established udaluts, by his expression concerning lawyers and vakeels, 
the existence of whom alone, he says, causes litigation and all its conse- 
quences. No experienced judge would have said this. Where a regular 
court is established, there may be seen confidence in the Briti.sh Govern- 
ment; and where such confidence exists, increase of trade naturally follows 
Hence arises many misunderstandings, disputes, broaches of contract, and 
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unpaid debts. These form the principal features of the suits admitted upon 
the files of the regular courts of justice, where native pleaders are appointed 
by Government, and where fees are settled and authorized by the same 
power. 8uch confidence have the clients in these men, that, having left 
their causes in their hands, they arc at liberty to carry on their business, 
either at home or at a distance. Litigation, or the instituting of fictitious 
suits, will occur but very rarely : there is no system, however wise, and in 
whatever country, which is not liable to be taken undue advantage of by the 
ill-disposed and dishonest; but a discriminating judge, and a man known 
and respected for his upright and impartial conduct, will rarely be ap- 
proached by these dishonest speculators, who attempt to pervert a court of 
justice into a lottery office, whence they may draw a prize. If, however, 
these speculators fail, considerable expense attends tlieir nonsuit, and they 
arc ever regarded with a su'^picious eye. Until the wise introduction ol’ 
stamps, fabricated bonds and promissory notes could be produced, and 
witnesses eould easily be found to authenticate them, for perjury, amongst 
the natives of India, will and docs exist, nor does the fear of punishment 
or the shame of detection prevent it. ‘^The ])revalence of the ('rime ol' 
perjury,” saysIVIr. Justice (irant, m his charge to the grand jury of Bom- 
bay, is at once the most friglitful and the most dislieartemiig tiling in con- 
sidering the state of this country. Not a single ease conn's on to be tried 
in\vhich the judge feels that he can place inijilicit eonlidenee m the wit- 
nesses. IJis occupation of mind is, how little to believe, what witne.sses 
to disbelieve, and how much of the remainder he may safely give credit to.” 
With this prospect before us, will the writer of the official report referred 
to assert, that there is a greater fear of perjury in the minds of witnesses 
before a puiichayet, the members of which they well know are corrupt, than 
in the presence of three English judges in the King’s courts, whom iln'y 
eipially well know arc incorrujitiblc, and m whose linnds is the sword of 
justice, ready to fall upon them if they arc detc'cted? 1 1 is not intended, 
on the present occasion, to draw a comparison lietw'cen the King’s courts 
at the presidencies and the Company’s udaluts in the interior ; but most un- 
doubtedly there is more perjury, more lictitious causes, and more juggling, 
in the former than in the latter. At the presidencies, the judge's sit (|uar- 
terly, and tlie suitors’ and witnesses’ characters they arc strangers to ; thesi; 
witnesses, therefore, come boldly foiwmrd, knowing they are coiisiderc'd 
honest men, or that the bench know nothing lo the contrary : hence their 
confidence and audacity. In the interior, the judge sits every day, and in 
his capacity of magistrate, experience informs him of the real characiters 
of the place; his long residence iii the country, together with his knowledge 
of the language, soon enables him to decide what degree of credit to 
attach to the assertions of men, who from time to time appear before him. 
The natives of India flock around the court-house as an eslablislnnent 
whence may be derived great profit, and enter greedily into the labyrinths 
of the law, therein differing widely from the English, who avoid rather 
than seek a court of justice. 

But to return to the punchayct plan ; it is good in theory, but not in 
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praetioe ; and all the incpavenienoe I wish the upholders of and the high 
authorities who have written so much in praise of it, is, that they should be 
obliged, for one year, to undertake the disheartening office of admitting 
every suit in any city in the Deccan, and submitting them to trial by arbi- 
tration. They would then experience the impossibility of giving satisfac- 
tion, either to the suitors, the defendants, the witnesses, or the arbitrators,, 
and the mortification of receiving censure after censure from the Govern- 
ment, for not clearing off their long files of undecided causes. 

To conclude : I would wish it to be understood, that there are certain 
cases which a punchayet alone can decide, and these are disputes of caste 
and religion, where their customs arc concerned, and in which it would 
be immense presumption in any English judge to attempt to decide. 

Be it remembered, that in the courts of udalut the judge’s decision is 
not final ; an appeal lying to the Sudder Udalut, or superior court, and from 
thence again to the King in Council in England. I'he complaints are re- 
ceived, in the first instance, by paying to Government a fee, by purchase 
of stampt paper on which the cause of action is briefly drawn up ; the peti- 
tioner is then heard in his turn, and he nominates his own pleader, or may 
himself conduct his cause. He may then appeal from the decision in the 
manner above stated. Civis. 


FROM THE PERSIAN OF KHAKANI. 

Ah, who art thou, with roseate cheek. 

And bosom white as snow. 

With cold unyielding heart within,-— 

Ah, tyrant, who art thou? 

Ah, who art thou, whose arched brows, 

Like the young crescent’s bow. 

With scornful aspect freeze my blood, — 

Ah, torturer, who art thou ? 

Ah, who art thou, with rose-bud lips. 

And eyes with heavenly glow. 

That spread’st thy snares and specd’st thy shafts, — 
Fell archer, who art thou ? 

A slave to thee, thou cruel fair, 

Before thy shrine Fll bow. 

And offer up my being there,— 

Then tell me, who art thou ? 
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ON MR. MILL’S “HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA.” 

No. VII. 

When Mr. Mill informs his readers that the Hindus have never extended 
their notions of property beyond those which mark the incipient state of 
it,” the phrase, if it has any meaning, seems to imply that their ideas of pro- 
perty are so imperfect, as not merely to fall far short of those which are enter- 
tained by a civilized people, but that they are wholly unmindful of the 
means by which it is to be preserved and transmitted. But it would require 
no common effort of fancy to picture to ourselves a state of society, in which 
so rude a notion of a substance, which we are naturally eager to acquire 
and to secure, could be said to prevail ; a notion which so wholly annihilates 
both the essence and character of property as that which attributes to the 
sovereign the whole proprietorship of the soil, upon which all expend their 
labour, and from which all derive their subsistence. At any rate, it would 
be folly to expect from a people so wholly divested of property, and so 
ignorant of its attributes, any, even the rudest, provisions or regulations, 
much less a nice and systematic contexture of legal rules, laid down with 
great precision, laboured with the most accurate ratiocination, and drawn 
from the most subtile analogies, both for its enjoyment and its transmission. 
Now the law by which property of all kinds is regulated through the vast 
territories of Hindustan, has subsisted from an immemorial antiquity, and 
seems to have been framed with as provident a circumspection, and as keen 
a jealousy to protect and perpetuate it, as the law of tlic most cultivated 
nations in ancient or modern Europe. A notion, which implies the 
complete non-existence of landed property ; an operose and complex 
system of law, which regulates the security of property, its alienation, and 
its distribution, with a variety of rules for every act of transfer, purchase, 
or partition, are propositions which cannot co-exist in reason, for they sup- 
pose two states of society, which cannot co-exist in fact. Let the historian of 
British India reconcile them if he can. Non bene conveniunt, nec nnd 
in sede morantur. A body of jurisprudence matured, comprehensive, 
and involving the most refined distinctions of artificial law for the regula- 
tion of landed property, in a country where the whole property in the soil 
resides in the king, would be an anomaly in the affairs of men, inasmuch 
as it would imply a law where nothing was to be regulated ; legal se- 
curities where there was nothing to protect; forms and technical rules 
gratuitously devised for imaginary and unsubstantial objects. Whereas, 
had Mr. Mill taken the trouble of consulting a few only of the numerous 
texts and commentaries which constitute the law of landed property in 
India, he would have perceived that it was fenced round with rules, pro- 
visions, and doctrines cautiously and anxiously propounded, and bespeak- 
ing the extreme care and jealousy with which a nation, who in all ages 
have been almost exclusively agricultural, would naturally strive to secure 
that* peculiar species of property, which in their eyes takes the lead of every 
other in dignity and importance, For the law relative to moveables nnd 
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personal "property is comparatively an insignificant title in the law books of 
the Hindus. In Hindustan, land is the fund which supplies the main- 
tenance of families; and to a property in land they have clung through 
succeeding despotisms with a tenacity abundantly evincing their conviction 
of an inherent and indefeasible right, and never quitting it so long as the 
exactions of power left them any thing approximating to a proprietor s 
share.* 

It is true that, upon our first establishment in the Bengal provinces, 
where the merciless genius of the Mahommedan power had long extin- 
guished every civil right, the ancient Hindu law concerning landed tenure 
was scarcely to be traced. The proprietor had degenerated into a mere 
cultivator,*!* retaining his right to cultivate, and entitled to a share of the 
produce; but that share subject to perpetual changes and arbitrary diminu- 
tions. Yet the right of cultivation was deemed to be both hereditary and 
transmittablc, although by the intervention of the Mogul maxim, according 
to which the proprietary or absolute right was supposed to reside in the 
sovereign, it was held that he had no property in the soil. It was in this 
condition of property imposed by conquest — the law of that stern neces- 
sity which silenced the intrinsic protestations of nature against the oppres- 
sion and the oppressor— that the spurious notion, mistaken by Mr. Mill and 
the writers whom he blindly follows for the ancient law of Hindustan, 
could alone have originated. But that hereditary and transmissible right of 
cultivation inseparable from the soil, which the unsparing sword of the 
Mussulman still left to the Hindu husbandman, includes all, or nearly 
all, that constitutes an inherent proprietary right, with the reservation only 
of the absolute dominion vested in the sovereign by what, eorrectly estimated, 
is nothing more than a fiction. It is much to be lamented, however, that 
upon our first territorial acquisitions in India, wc seemed to have con- 
sidered it as a practical instrument of fiscal policy ; and like many other 
rules of the same character, it was experienced to be pernicious long 
before we suspected it to be absurd. At the period when the permanent 
settlement was forced, by the universal impoverishment of the provinces, 
upon the benevolent mind of Lord Cornwallis, who perceived that the 
denial of an absolute tenure in their lands to the Hindu natives, when car- 
ried into actual operation, was rapidly accelerating the extinction of all 
industry and production, he seems never to have dreamed that the maxim had 
no place whatsoever in the ancient law of the country. Nay, the settlement 
itself proceeded on that maxim, as if it had been a fixed and indisputable 
proposition. To correct the vices of the old system, therefore, he intro- 
duced a new body of proprietors, a landed aristocracy, as it was called in 
the fashion of that day, in total oblivion, unfortunately, of a truth ratified 
by the experience of every age and country, that an aristocracy is, in its 
nature, a thing of slow and gradual growth, and is not to be created at 
will. In short, in whatever aspect this harsh and unnatural principle be 
contemplated, whether we consider the deductions that may be legitimately 
dra\<^n from it as they regard practice or speculation, they will be founds 
* Elemwits of Hliidu Law by Sir T. Strange, vol. i. p. 13. t Ib., p. 12. 
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in default of every other refutation, to demonstrate its absurdity. Nor is 
it in the least singular, that a doctrine so highly convenient as that of the 
Hindus having no property in their own soil, should have mingled itself 
in the fertile brood of schemes at this moment hatching for the coloniza- 
tion of India. To a thorough-bred political economist, in whose eyes the 
most ferocious means are consecrated by the wildest ends, no maxim could 
be more opportune. It is the key to unlock the gates of Hindustan to 
every British adventurer whom crime or poverty lias rendered impatient of 
home. Accordingly, the doctrine of Mr. Mill has been greedily seized by 
Mr. Wheatley, an economist of many years’ standing, whose writings, 
though they have indeed escaped the notice of an undiscerning public, have 
been honoured by the solitary sutFrage and the flattering eulogy of Mr. 
Buckingham. Mr. Wheatley, writing at Calcutta, and in the midst of a 
Hindu population, in support of the expedience of opening the whole 
country to an unrestricted colonization of British subjects, asserts, with all 
the earnestness of conviction, and with the complacency which insane per- 
sons feel when they think they are convincing others, that the occiqmtion of 
Hindustan by British subjects, even ivithout purchase, could not be 
considered an act of injustice; because, according to the Hindu law, 
the fee-simple in the soil of India does not belong to the natives ; and 
fixing his foot firmly upon this position, on which, as by a lever, ho has all 
Hindustan at his command, calmly proposes that the permanent setticmcr.t 
in Bengal should be instantly abrogated, the cemindars turned out of 
their estates, and their places Idled with British settlers, or, in the very 
words of the lunatic himself, British zemindars. Will it be believed, 
that the visions of this gentleman, in a comparison with whom Jacob Behrncn 
was a matter-of-fact sort of person, have been swallowed for incontro- 
vertible truths by many of those discerning and disinterested inquirers, who 
dream that India will be an inexhaustible load of wealth and happiness to 
British settlers? In truth, there is no doctrine, however extravagant, or 
however repugnant to common sense and common humanity, into which, 
when their theories accord with their imagined interests, men will not suffer 
themselves to be decoyed. The occupation by force (he must be a pro- 
verbed fool who supposes that any force can be commensurate with such 
an object) of the whole surface of India, the disruption of all civil and 
political unions, the dispersion of tribes and families, the extinction of an 
inveterately ancient system of property, for the sake of establishing in the 
country all the mercantile excretions and plebeian redundancies of Great 
Britain— these are trifles of no account in their calculations. They are a 
class of economists who are quite at their ease as to the consequences of 
the experiment. The sufferings of an immense population, the inevitable 
result of any scheme of colonization that human ingenuity can devise, 
give them about as much disquietude as the experimental philosopher is 
wont to feel for the animals that are struggling in the receiver of 
his air-pump. Y et allowing to these gentlemen their data, as is usually 
done with insane reasoners — conceding to them that the natives have no 
property in their soil, and that the British government may transfer it as 
N.S. VOL.I. No.3. 2 C 
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they please — it must be acknowledged that they argue consistently enough 

from their premises. 

But Mr. Mill affects to rest this exploded, and, to use the phrase of the 
able historian of Southern India, this pestilent doctrine,'' on the ancient 
law of Hindustan. Where is his authority ? A passage in the Digest of 
Jaggannatha, to the following effect: — ‘‘ By conquest, the earth became 
the property of the holy Parasu Ramah, by gift the property of the sage 
Casyapa, and committed by him to the Chsatryas for the sake of protec- 
tion, became their protective property, successively held by powerful con- 
querors, and not by subjects cultivating the soil."* The commentator 
further remarks, that subjects may acquire an annual property pay- 
ment of annual revenue, until a greater revenue be offered by another 
person." This most outrageous position, however, has no other support 
than the dictum of Jaggannatha ; and it is with much propriety hinted by 
Colonel Wilks, that this industrious and intelligent Brahmin, through a 
courtesy not unusual with the expounders of Hindu law, was desirous of 
extracting from the ancient text-books a doctrine in harmony with the 
opinions then current in Bengal; opinions countenanced by such men 
as Orme and Dow, received as unquestionable, and constituting, in 
1703, the basis of what is called the zeniindary system — a system, the 
framers of which, pre-supposing the non-existence of a private property in 
the land, deduced from that assumption the right of creating an entirely 
new body of proprietors. Upon a subject so warmly controverted during 
the period of Jaggannatha’s labours, it is not at all likely, therefore, that 
he was wholly free from a certain degree of deference to the authority of those 
under whose auspices he framed his compilation. But, admitting the good 
faith of the commentator to be beyond all suspicion, yet those who are in 
the habits of consulting his work, which ought not assuredly to have been 
called a Digest, must have remarked the chaotic accumulation of the con- 
tents of all sorts of books, without any discrimination of the several schools 
to which they belong, which is the most prominent feature of it. Jaggan- 
natha, moreover, is a professed and systematic sophist, and omits no op- 
portunity of exhibiting his proficiency in logic. For this reason he is often 
an unsafe and an erroneous guide. But although it is intimated by Jaggan- 
natha that the same doctrine is maintained by former commentators, it is 
also remarkable that he adduces no text in its confirmation upon which any 
man of sound judgment can rely. A commentary necessarily supposes 
a text to be elucidated, and the value of the commentary must, therefore, 
be in proportion to that of the text. What, however, is the text from 
which Jaggannatha drew his conclusion ? It is this : " Thrice seven times 
exterminating the military tribe, Parasu Ramah gave the earth to Casyapa 
as a gratuity for the sacrifice of a horse," a text from which Jaggannatha's 
ingenuity might, with equal facility, have deduced a doctrine diametrically 
opposite. For, according to his own ingenious interpretation of the my- 
thological mystery involved in the text, vis^ that the eartli created by God 
became the wife of Prithu, and if, as it is generally agreed, this Prithu was 

* 1st Digest, p. 450. 
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the Hindu Cecrops, who first invented agriculture^ the whole meaning of 
the fable is evident, and amounts to no more than that the tiller of the soil 
was its primaeval proprietor, ft is evident then that, per se, the text does 
not authorize the doctrine of Mr. Mill, though it is the only passage he has 
selected in support of it from the innumerable texts and commentaries of the 
Hindu law. But it is still more worthy of remark, that Jaggannatha, whom 
the historian of India implicitly follows, passes over in silence an important 
passage in the Institutes of Menu, of which Colonel Wilks observes he 
could not have been ignorant ** Cultivated land,” says Menu,* is the 
property of him who cut away the wood, or who first cleared and tilled it.” 
No commentator (and commentaries without a text are merely the dicta of 
jurists, and certainly not equivalent in authority to the responsa prudenium 
in the civil law, which were never held to be of more than secondaiy value) 
can deny that this passage distinctly establishes the existence of private pro- 
perty in land, and that an inherent indefeasible property, a principle the 
most consonant to the dictates of natural reason, and tlic early o])inions 
and the simple feelings of mankind, was a practical rule of civil life at the 
period when that venerable text was compiled (for it is on all sides admitted 
that it was a compilation only from some antecedent code), which, without 
claiming for it an undue and extravagant antiquity, could not have been 
later than the eighth century before the vulgar era, or about live centuries 
before the expedition of Alexander. 

Mr. Mill, relying only upon this most equivocal sentence of the Digest, 
has not deemed worthy of notice the numerous passages which, in the same 
work, assert the existence of a private property in land, nor cast so much 
as a glance on the six specified formalities for the conveyance of lands which 
it enumerates, the assent of townsmen, of kindred, of neighbours, of 
heirs, the delivery of gold, and of water. These formalities are prescribed 
for the sake of publicity ; the assent of neighbours, or members of the 
same township, for the sake of testimony, as well as of ascertaining how 
much is given. The text, indeed, declares that the sale of immoveable 
property is forbidden ; that is, it is unlawful to sell that which constitutes 
the common fund of the family: hence the necessity of a sale of lands 
being clothed with the formalities of a donation, the delivery of gold and 
water ; and the consent of the co-heirs is required, lest they should subse- 
quently dispute it-t But hear Jaggannatha’s commentary The phrase 
‘ there is no sale of immoveable property,’ is intended to forbid such aliena- 
tion of it. It is thereby intimated that a spiritual offence is committed by 
selling land, not that the contract is void. For property is equally di- 
vested by the voluntary act of the owner in sale as in gift, and it occurs a 
hundred times in practice. It should not be said that, because ‘ land is 
conveyed by six formalities,’ real property is not divested without those 
ceremonies, since the term land would otherwise he unmeaning. To 
the question whether the gift is perfect without delivery of gold and water, 

* Institutes of Menu. Sir William Jones’ translation, c. ix. v. 44. 

t Colonel Wilks observes that to these six formalities Jaggannatha adds a sevenrt, not mentioned In 
the text, the assent of the king, or the officer of the king residing in the town ; but 1 cannot find the 
It is quite sufficient, however, that it is not to be found in any text-book. 
i 3d Digest, p. 432. 
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some lawyers reply, a gift accompanied with gold and the delivery of water 
are directed to confirm the sale, lest at any time the seller take hack the 
thing on pretence of a fraudulent bargain ; for sale, or other alienation of 
immoveable land, which is considered as the source of maintenance, is 
especially forbidden.” * * * And again, “ sale is incontestably clfected 
by a simple act of volition; but formality is ordained for the sake of 
proof.” In another place, Jaggannatha,* citing a text (Sri Bhagavatti) 
which describes the earth as the abode of living creatures^ expounds it 
thus : — “ The property is his who uses the land where he resides, and 
%\’hile he uses it ; and thus, wdicre land belonging to any person is spld 
by the kingy it is a sale without ownership!' Captious dis))utants might 
endeavour to extort a usufructuary right only from the words while he 
uses it; but the phrase “belonging to any person,” controls the former 
member of the sentence, which cannot imply a limitation to a temporary 
use only, since Jaggannatha evidently intended to discriminate property 
used, from property abandoned or derelict. Such are the recorded opi- 
nions of ajuiist, upon whose authority it is attempted to be proved that 
subjects have no landed property whatever; while in innumerable places 
the same author has described, as incidents to Hindu landed property, every 
character that can be required to constitute, in its fullest extent, an inde- 
feasibly hereditary proprietorship, wholly independent of the sovereign. 

So much for the ancient law of Hindustan regarding the free tenure of 
lands. The Mackenzie Collection, though lamentably defective in docu- 
ments illustrative of the three ancient dynasties of Chcrun, Cholun, and 
Pandian, which at different periods \vere in possession of the greater por- 
tion of the countries distinguished by the names of Canara, Malabar, and 
Travancore, contains, however, a few detached fragments, from which 
clear historical inferences may be derived. Among those, the various 
kinds of sassanums, or grants collected in those territories, are worthy of 
attention. These, as we remarked in our last number, were chiefly en- 
graved on stone and copper, or inscribed on cadjans. Many of them are 
gifts of land,t or of customs and privileges conferred by the sovereign or 
by private proprietors y whether to individuals or to religious charities and 
temples. Sassanums are the most solemn formalities which could be de- 
vised for the transfer of lands, as well as for the perpetuation of the testimony 
to the conveyance. They commence by a solemn adjuration of the deity. 
Then follows the genealogy of the sovereign or private grantor ; and next, 
the occasion, the date, the time and place of the grant ; the consideration 
for which it is given, the use to which it is designed, the name and style of 
the grantee ; and if it be an agraram (grama), or gift to a village of 
Brahmins, the admeasurement or share to each family is specified with the 
utmost precision. The land is then described, with its boundaries and land- 
marks, natural or artificial, and the whole soil and its properties are tech- 
nically ceded according to ancient legal forms, and made over in per- 

* 1st Digest, p. 476. 

t Most probably these royal grants were escheats. In Tanjore there are instances, where a whole 
township has been the pioperty of an individual, of the escheat falling to the sovereign. In those 
cases, however, there were no heirs. 
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peiuiiy. If the grant is a religious donation, it concludes with a terrific 
execration, forbidding, with an enumeration of dreadful penalties calcu- 
lated to make a deep impression on the Hindu mind, all secret evasions, 
resumptions, or revocations of the gift. Upon the hypothesis that, accord- 
ing to the Hindu law, the property of the soil was exclusively vested in the 
sovereign, it would be difficult to account for the caution and solicitude 
which these conveyances bespeak to define the limits of the land and the 
duration of the estate. They mark, indeed, a strong reluctance to aliena- 
tion, and a more anxious attachment to landed property than can be 
found in the institutions of any other people, ancient or modern," to 
use the words of Colonel Wilks ; who also, in sj)eaking of the lands in 
Canara after the extinction of the Mysore dynasty, adds that “ the high 
selling price of twenty years’ purchase, which, according to their respective 
rates of interest, are as high as forty years’ purchase in England, testifies 
the undiminished preservation of this sentiment to the present day."* 

In 1805, Lord William Bentinck, in whose mind considerable doubts 
had arisen, not only as to the expediency of carr)ing the zeniindary system 
into effect, but with regard to the assumption which was the basis of that 
system, circulated a series of questions, for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation for his guidance as to the settlement of those districts which had not 
yet been alienated. The result of this investigation, which was conducted 
with great diligence by several of the Company’s civil servants most quali- 
fied for it by their experience and former researches, induced the Madras 
government to obtain the sanction of the Governor General for suspending 
the further operation of the zemindary system. It appeared that in those 
provinces which were furthest removed from the impressions of the northern 
conquerors, and which seem to reflect, as in a mirror, the ancient condition 
of Hindustan, and in Tanjore particularly, a principality which contained 
Combaconum, the capital of the Cholun dynasty, one of the oldest races 
in India, every character of an independent proprietary right in lands 
could be distinctly traced. Mr. Wallace observes, t in answer to the 
query proposed to him : “ Without entering on the question who is the 

proprietor of the soil, I content my.self with stating that immemorial usage 
has established, both in Tanjore and Trichinopoly, that the occupants, 
whether distinguished by the names of Meerasadar or Mahajanums,$ have 
the right of selling, bestowing, or devising and be(jueathing their lands, in 
the manner which is most agreeable to them. Whether this right was 
granted originally by the ancient constitution of the country appears to me 
not worth considering at the present day. I think it a fortunate circum- 
stance that the right does at present exist, whether it originated in en- 
croachment on the sovereign’s rights, in a wise and formal abrogation of 
those rights, or in institutions coeval with the remotest antiquity. It is 
fortunate, that whilst we are consulting on the means of establishing the 
property and welfare of the numerous people of these provinces, we find 
the lands of the country in the hands of men who feel and understand the 

• Hist. Southern India, vol. I. p. 160. t Fifth Report, 8th September 1805. 

t A SaMCtit term ; Maha magnus, Jvmm gens. 
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full rights and advantages of possession, who have enjoyed them in a 
degree more or less secure before the British name was known in Indin, 
and who in consei|uence of them have rendered populous and fertile tlie 
extensive provinces of Tanjore and Trichinopoly.'" Nor are the class of 
proprietors, specified in this report, merely the actual cultivators of the soil, 
which in the strictest sense of the term is allodial. They till their lands* 
by means of hired labourers ; and those lands are infinitely divided and sub- 
divided, from large proprietorships of four thousand acres to the humble 
possessions of a single one. 

It were easy to multiply facts in refutation of the odious and unnatufal 
maxim, that the people of Hindustan are by the laws and usages of that 
immense territory divested of all property in its soil. No frame of society, 
no civil order, no equable system of laws, no civility, no refinements, could 
ever have arisen out of such a principle. These are the offspring of pro- 
perty, and the gradual growth of those institutions of which property is 
the parent. Property is the imperishable element of all the moral energies 
of a nation ; and if the absurd maxim which negatives its existence throughout 
that large portion of the earth had been interwoven, as Mr. Mill supposes, in 
its earliest laws and usages, and uniformly recognized and acted on, the 
history of Hindustan would have been at this day a desolate blank in the 
annals of mankind, in which the eye of the philosopher and the historian 
would in vain seek for the slightest vestiges of civilization and culture, 
instead of discerning in every page of it, the noblest and most enduring 
monuments of wisdom, literature, and genius. 

• Hist Southern India, vol, I. p. 176. 


bungalee renderings of scripture terms. 

The Rev. Wm. Morton, of Bishop’s College, the author of a paper 
On the Rendering of Scripture Terms,’’ which appeared in the Asiatic 
Journal for September last,* has completed the work of which that paper 
was a specimen, and which has been printed at the press of the College, 
with the sanction of the Syndics. From amongst the additional examples 
he has given of the almost insuperable difficulties attending the correct ren- 
dering of Scripture terms into the Hindu dialects, we select his observa- 
tions on the term Heaven,” which is one of very frequent recurrence in 
the New Te.stament. 

I, This word having at least three distinct applications to denote, 

1st, The visible heavens or atmosphere, the expanse in which the celes- 
tial bodies move ; 

2dly, The place and state of future bliss ; 

3dly, The Supreme Being ; 

No one term can be found in the Sanscrit or Bengali language which 
will exhibit these three varieties of meaning and application — varieties 
which yet involve so many important notions, and so materially affect seve- 

« Vol. xxvUi. p. 303. 
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ral sublime Christian truths, that the utmost precision is necessary for their 
distinct enunciation. 

3. It does by no means follow that as these three several notions are 
accurately conveyed in the use of one and the same Greek word or 

the English ‘ heaven/ therefore no confusion will ensue in expressing them 
all by a single word in the languages of the East. For — 

1. In the former, those distinct senses are already and have long been 
affixed to the same term, and are well known ; the connexion always, or 
most usually, with sufficient clearness, determining the application in any 
given passage, though still no doubt can be entertained but that in several 
very important passages of Scripture, a less verbal rendering, and the adop- 
tion of a word denoting specifically one or other of the several applications 
of this or any similar term, would tend greatly to elucidate the sense, and 
throw a greater precision into our conceptions of it. 

2. The idiomatical differences between the eastern and western lan- 
guages — even those clearly derived, though at a great distance of time, 
from one common source— are so marked and peculiar, that what would be 
in entire accordance with the natural connexion and derivation of ideas, and 
the senses attached to the same word accordingly in the former, would often 
be in direct contradistinction therefrom in the latter. This arises partly from 
the physics and partly from the metaphysics of the east and of the west res- 
pectively. 

“ 4. Now (shun^a ) ‘ vacuum, or the waste of space ’ — 

or {aniarikshya)^ the region in which the stars and planets 
are placed, (dcctsh), or the expanded aitherial fluid, the me- 

dium of sound and vehicle of lilc, pervading all nature — may all well 
enough express the first sense of the word ‘ Heaven ’ above given, though 
a choice may exist in different connexions. But not one of them will adapt 
itself to an enunciation of the second, Hindoo philosophy and theology 
alike opposing ; much less will they serve to exhibit the third notion of 
stated above, these people never allowing themselves such a latitude 
in speaking of the Divine Being as to designate Him specially by his 
works, even though, in their peculiar mixed theology and metaphysics, they 
consider Him as interfused through all nature, or rather as all riature in its 
reality and essence. 

“ 5. To illustrate the necessity of this distinction being rigidly main- 
tained in translation, if we would avoid either an entire obscuration of the 
sense of a passage, or a conception of it quite at variance with the doctrine 
intended to be expressed, 1 may quote the passage in Matthew, * Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but ray word shall not pass away. This is 

rendered in the existing Bengali versions, ^ 

—i.e, ‘the place of future Heavenly enjoyment (or Paradise in the second 
notion of and earth also, shall suffer obliteration or disappear 

from existence’— in which rendering is a clear and undeniable expression of 
the Hindoo doctrine of successive periodical destructions of the universe. 
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earth and heaven, men and gods, all existence, animate and inanimate — 

whereas it is evident our Lord spoke synply of the visible material heavens, 

or Yet the notion taken up, that (which is 

properly Indra’s Paradise, and never- conveys any idea of the aetherial ex- 
panse) was a proper rendering for ‘ Heaven,’ (as it is in one application of 
that word), has led to an indiscriminate employment of it, as well to the 
manifest^erversion of Scripture doctrine as to tlie expression of clear ab- 
surdities. 

6. The only mode free at once from ambiguity and error, should s^em 
to be, to employ the ideas ratlicr than the verbal rendering. It is proposed, 
accordingly, to express the 1st notion of Heaven by or 

Uhe cTtherial region.’ 

“ The 2(1 by or ^the region of future bliss.’ 

The 3d by or ‘ God, or the Supreme,’ 

“7. (or Paradise) is properly one of the various Hindoo para- 
dises — that of Indra; but as, short of absorption, there is no future condi- 
tion, according to the Hindoos, but either transmigration into a material 
frame, or a temporary residence in one of the supernal regions — we must 
of necessity either coin a word to denote our notion of Heaven, or else 

<r 

chuse among the current words, of which is both the best known and 

the nio«t to our purpose. In this, as in the case of every Pagan people, 

we must often employ their own terms, however imperfectly expressing 
' 

Christian notions, and aifix to them more relined and exalted ideas. 

<5 

is indeed properly, as is the Mahommedan paradise, a place of purely sen- 
sual delights — but altering merely the description of those enjoyments 
which the Christian doctrine promises hereafter, the term goes the whole 
length of denoting supernal and future felicity, and that too Ihe reward of 
a certain*bonduct on /garth. The case is (juite different when an indigenous 
j^erm is merely dclicicht in conve) ing our full ideas, and when it”conveys 
to the native liaind either no notion at all of n hat \Ne intend or a contrary 
one.” 


A defence of the Seramporc Mahratta version of the Scriptures, com- 
mented upon by Mr. Morton, with some remarks upon his Bengalee ren- 
derings, has appeared, and shall be noticed hereafter. 
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EAST-INDIA INDIGO AND SUGAIl. 

Wt: mcritionctl in oiir summary of the proceedings of the last meeting of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society, that a paper on indigo, as an agri- 
cultural speculation, was submitted by Mr. N. Alexander; and one on the cul- 
tivation and manufacture of sugar in Bengal, by Mr. Henley, a gentleman of 
great experience as a planter in the West-Indies, 

Indigo and sugar may be considered as the two great staple productions of 
India; the day has been that cotton might be added to the list, but for the last 
ei^ht years the latter article has been anything but looking up. With respect 
to sugar, on the other hand, although the resources of this country are un- 
rivalled, the influence of the West-India trade has hitherto prevented their 
proper development. Should, however, such modifications arise (which we 
have little doubt ere long will be the case) as may admit of a fair competition 
in the English market between the product of free and that of servile labour, 
the excitement which the resources of India would receive from such an equa- 
lization of the balance of trade may easily be imagined, nor are the moral 
effects of such a change to be reckoned its least valuable feature. 

To those who take an interest in such questions — questions that affect the 
condition of large masses of mankind, and relate to the improvement of com- 
merce and agriculture (that true vital principle of a state), an abstract of papers 
like those alluded to cannot fail to be acceptable. 

The cultivation of indigo is stated by Mr. Alexander to have been unknown 
to the natives of India previous to its introduction througli the enterprize of 
English merchants. The immense value of indigo speculations may be con- 
ceived from the simple fact, that the cultivation of the weed from which this 
most precious dye is extracted, covers a space of ground equal to about 
1,200,000 acres, and gives subsistence to about 600,000 families, and is carried 
on at an annual outlay of about jf 1,000,000. It has occupied large tracts of 
land lying within the influence of the annual inundations of the Ganges, and 
has raised the value of land in the districts where it is cultivated at least 100 
per cent. 

The opinions of men in England, supposed conversant with the subject, dif- 
fer greatly on the cultivation of indigo in Bengal. “ By some it is considered 
the safest investment of mercantile capital ; by others it is contended, that 
we are fast approaching the point where production will exceed consjiimption, 
and thatilien the speculation will be an unprofitable on^. Those who enter-^ 
tain this latter view of the speculation, assert that we possess the means 6& 
unlimited cultivation of indigo in this country, and that we dVe afltiually increas- 
ing the quantity of our crops.” Mr, Alexander proceeds to investigate the 
truth of this opinion, and to sliow the actual state of the indigo trade, and 
how far the increased production is met by an augmented consumption ; for it 
is obvious, that if causes exist which restrain the cultivation of indigo, and that 
the average increase of production is equalled by a like increase of ewnsump- 
tion, the speculation is in an equally flourishing state, whether the average 
crop be 100,000 or 500,000 maunds. 

On the whole, Mr, Alexander sees no reason for fearing that the cultivation 
of indigo in Bengal is overdone, and proceeds, we think very successfully, to 
demonstrate that the theories from which a contrary conclusion emanate, are 
erroneously based. Some of those who have speculated upon the subj<ict in 
England, have taken it for granted that we have the same indigo planters in 
fodia that we had seven years ago ; all now become wealthy and independent 
Asiat. Jour. N.S. Vol. I. No.3. 2 D 
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men from the large profits on the trade during that period. We are alt a^re, 
however (pursues Mr. A.), that during the last seven years numbers have an- 
nually retiretl with their ^vings, and without continuing interested in the con- 
cerns they have left. This annual secession of the wealthy leaves the general 
body of the planters little changed, and most of them are still dependent on the 
houses of agency for support. But even supposing that they were competent 
to proceed in their"* speculations without such control, and to greatly extend 
their cul^vation, so as to have recouse to poorer and more expensive lands 
than those which formed the field of their former more profitable and limited 
cultivation, low prices would again force them back within their proper limits. 

It has also been erroneously supposed that new indigo lands are easily pro- 
curable in Bengal : the very contrary, however, is the case ; for if the specu- 
lator has sufficient influence to obtain leases of land, he must displace dry 
crops, which yield a large profit, and must pay in proportion. “ Lower Bengal 
is far too populous to admit of lands remaining uncultivated, and procurable 
by any person who chooses to occupy them.” 

Mr. Alexander next gives the amount of indigo crops in Bengal for the last 
ten years, and divides the ten seasons into two periods of five years each. 
It being generally considered that in the season of 1 823-24, the stimulus to 
increased cultivation was given ; if over-production of indigo was ever likely 
to take place, the last five years was the period for it. How did the case 
stand then? In the first five years (dating from 1819) the difference of crops 
annually was as follows : 

Maunds. 


1820 the crop was less than In 1819 33,000 

1821 ditto greater than 1820 18,000 

1822 ditto ditto than 1821 23,000 

1823 ditto less than in 1822 33,000 


This gives the greatest difference between any two years 33,000 maunds, 
and the average difference between any two years 27,000 maunds in round 
numbers. 

For the next period of five years the difference of the crops, annually, was : 

Maunds. 


1824 the crop was greater than in 1823 30,000 

1825 ditto ditto than in 1824 33,000 

1826 ditto was less than in 1825 53,000 

, 1827 ditto was greater than in 1826 57,000 

1828 ditto was less than in 1827 53,000 


* The griatest difference between any two years in this period Is 57,000 
maunds, and the .dferage difference 45,000 maunds. By this comparison it 
would appear thdt the uncertainty of production is increasing faster than the 
increase of production, for if we take the average of the crops from 1819 to 
1823 to be 95,000 maunds, and the average difference of good and bad sea- 
sons to^ be ^7,000 maunds, and the average of the crops for 1824 to 1828 to 
be maunds, the average of difference between good and bad seasons 

should be 33,000 maunds, instead of 45,000, as already shewn. 

This being the case, there is no likelihood, it is urged, of the cultivation of 
indigo here being extended beyond the demand, but rather of its prudently 
following the increased consumption in Europe. Mr. Alexander, deems it 
creditable to all concerned in in<|||o speculations, that during the last five 
years they have resisted the temptation of high prices, and have cautiously 
inerted the cultivation with increased consumption. The inferior indigos, 
too, have disappeared, for the planters generally are paying greater attention 
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t» the quality of their manufactures, which will have a very beneficial effect on 
the trade, and the stabiTity of the speculation. 

Sugar , — In the preparatory observations of his paper on the cultivation and 
manufacture of sugar, Mr. Henley attributes the impression of discouragement 
that appears to prevail in this country respecting speculations in this staple, to 
the absurdity of plosely imitating the system of the West-India planters, and 
making enormous outlays, without a due calculation of the returns that were 
to follow. The majority of these expensive establishments merely professed 
to reboil the native jaggree, which was commencing at the wrong end, the 
article operated on being in a very impure state, and hardly admitting of such 
an increase of quantity, and amelioration of quality, by the European process, 
as would bear the difference of outlay for expensive buildings. The distillation 
of rum was, perhaps^ the only saving clause which these establishments could 
have. 

The works requisite for the manufacture of sugar, exclusive of fMW, may be 
erected, Mr. Henley thinks, at a much smaller expense than is in general 
calculated upon. “ There is no imperative necessity for buildings of extraor- 
dinary stability, merely because the article is sugar. We are satisfied to com- 
mit our indigo to a very humble shed, and there is no cogent reason why 
sugar should receive a more expensive accommodation j with the exception 
of the boiling and mill-houses, and cisterns, there appears but little necessity 
for pucka masonry. The curing and packing operations will succeed equally 
well in places built of good chopper work, on a brick foundation ; and the 
curing or drawing house requiring an extensive range of covering, an obvious 
and considerable saving of outlay at once suggests itself. It is of importance 
that the latter building be so constructed as to exclude at pleasure * the damp 
air in rainy or moist weather, as such certainly retards the separation of the 
syrups, and eventually dulls the sparkle or diamond of the sugar.” It will, of 
course, be borne in mind, that'in these observations Mr. Henley is treating of 
a matter in its infancy, and so far an experiment as to demand every attention 
on the score of prudence and economy. 

Mr. Henley considers indigo and sugar operations not only compatible, but 
desirable. The latter ought to commence with the cultivation of the cane itself. 

“ The cane might be obtained by advances to th6 ryots, but it is evident the 
contractor would not have the same security in this produce as in indigo leaf : 
the latter being totally useless to the cultivator, whilst, on the other hand, the 
sugar-cane would constantly hold forth every temptation to peculate.” The 
contractor might oblige the ryot to plant the cuttings at proper distances, and ' 
make him desist from his ordinary practice of stripping the 1^69 ofihe growing 
plants, a practice founded entirely in error, and detrimental to^the full deve- 
lopment of the saccharine principle. The canes ought, if possible, to be at 
the mill within twenty-four hours from the time of cutting. The high rent 
of sugar lands must always prevent the planter from cultivating LinfiifiP to 
advantage ; but there appears nothing more probable than that persoiSe^aged 
in the ht^i^r cultivation (on rental lands of a good quality, and well situkte for 
the carriage of a heavy article) would find it advantageous to grow the cane, 
alternating their different crops as circumstances would direct. The provisions 
made in various ways for conducting the culture and manufacture of indigo, 
may, in proper season, be transferred to th^^ulture of sugar-cane, the season 
varying opportunely for the different opemions, and the contiguity of an 
indigo and sugar concern might appear not only compatible but desirable. This 
arrangement supposes nothing new, as it is only necessary to call to recollec- 
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tion that the indigo manufacture iq the West-Indiea was carried on upon the 
same estate with sugar, and would, perhaps, have so existed to this day, had 
not the heavy du^es imposed by the jnother>«ountry, with subsequent circum- 
stances, checked and finally ruined it. 

The plants under native cultivation are invariably too much crowded, and 
the native practice of trashing, or depriving the growing plant of its leaves, 
has already been mentioned with disapprobation. The natives, too, either do 
not or cannot amass fattening heaps of manure, and they seldom or never take 
off a crop of ratoons. 

The introduction of superior cane to the ordinary native plant, is an im- 
provement of too much importance to be overlooked. The China, and Mala^ 
bar, and Bourbon species, Mr. H. thinks present advantages, which at once 
ensure them a preference. 

With reference to the manufacture of the cane, the native mill is rather ob- 
jectionable from b,eing too slow, for in the crushing process it is of great im- 
portance to avoid whatever has a tendency to produce fermentation. The 
native boiler seldom brings his gurrah of liquor to the fire except in a state of 
incipient fermentation, by which means the yield of sugar is diminished, the 
granulation impeded, and the colour (if for muscovado) injured. The refiners 
at home universally pronounce the Bengal sugars to be deficient in saccharine 
matter, and unprofitable for boiling, on account of the quantity of uncom- 
bined acid they contain, together with the adulteration of a matter like the 
flour of peas ingeniously beaten into the sugar, with the intention of improving 
the colour as well as increasing the weight. 

The practice of boiling the cane-juice first into goor or jaggree, admits of a 
profitable improvement, by completing the manufacture at one boiling. Much 
time and money are lost by the native process of boiling the juice in narrow- 
mouthed pots, the form of which is altogether inconsistent with the European 
ideas of the process of evaporation. 

By the simple operation of claying much time and labour are saved, compared 
with the country process of frequently strewing rank grass on the surface of 
the mass of sugar, &c. 

Mr. Henley gives an instructive account of the methods practised in the 
West-India islands for obtaining sugar, which want of space precludes our 
more particularly adverting to,* 


* From the Calcutta Gw. Gazette^ 
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DILLON’S DISCOVERY OF THE FATE OF LA PEROUSE.* 

The discovery made by Captain, or, as we must now designate him, 
the Chevalier Dillon, ranks amongst the most interesting of modern times. 
The anxiety which the lamentable fate of la Perouse and his companions 
excited throughout the civilized world, seemed likely to be extinguished only 
by the rise of a new generation, to whom the event would become a mere 
historical fact. It was not curiosity, singly, which prompted inquiry, and 
induced the French government to proclaim a liberal reward for the dis- 
covery of the exact fate of the expedition, but the humane hope of re- 
lieving some of the survivors from a state of existence scarcely preferable, 
or preferable only, to death. 

As this journal contains very copious details of this discovery, when it 
was first promulgated at Calcutta, and of the subsequent events of the 
expedition placed by the Bengal government under the direction of Capt. 
Dillon, who was thereby enabled to ascertain the full extent of the calamity 
which befel the French navigator, it is unnecessiiry for us to give more 
than a very succinct analysis of the work, a ** simple and faithful narrative," 
as he terms it, in which the Chevalier records the occurrences on the 
voyage. The present publication possesses, indeed, an additional interest, 
derived from the sketches of savage history and character, with which it 
abounds. Capt. Dillon’s intercourse Avith the South Sea islanders seems to 
have been so frequent and so intimate, that he became versed in their 
languages,t and familiar with all their wild habits and manners, of which 
cannibalism forms a prominent and disgusting trait. 

The transactions which occurred at the Feejee Islands, and which im- 
mediately preceded, and perhaps partly led to, the discovery of the relics of 
la Perouse’s expedition, is a terrible illustration of the dreadful propensities 
of these islanders, and of the fate which awaits such strangers as unwarily 
place themselves in their power. As we but slightly noticed this affair in 
the account we gave of Capt. Dillon’s discovery from the Calcutta papers, $ 
we shall place some of the details before our readers. 

In the year 1813, Capt. Dillon, then an officer on board the Calcutta 
ship Hunter, visited the Feejees, or Beetees, as they are properly named, 
not, however, for the first time, having, he says, remained among these 
islands for four months, in 1809, associating very much, during tlwt period, 
with the natives. The policy of the traders Avho visited these islands seems 
to have been, to conciliate them, with a view of procuring good cargoes 
of sandal- wood, byjoiningthem in their wars on each other, aa^lff^sisting 
them in their work of mutual destruction and cannibalism. The^oaptivea 
were out up, baken in ovens, and eaten ; and upon the visit now spoken of, 
1813, our author says, this operation took place in the presence of the 

* Namtiye and Succeisfu] Res\Ut of a Voyage In the South Seas, pevformed by order of the Govmt- 
neat of Biitiih India, te ascertain the actual fate of la P^ouie’s Expedition ; interspersed with Ac- 
counts of the Religion, I^Ienness, Customs, and CannAal Practicet of the South Sea Ishuiden. By the 
Chevalier Capt. P. Dillmv London : 2 vols. Svo. 1829. Hurst, Chance and Co. 

f Capt. Dillon tells us that he understands the Otaheltan, New Zealand, Fe(;]ee, and TucopJan laa« 
guagei. H«lseompttfa«»hlstDfyof thaFeil^eeorleteelsIaadn 
t JSee Joum. roL xxiU* p- dSff* 
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commander of the Hunter, So much for the tendency of commerce to 
diffuse the blessings of civilization ! 

In one of the military expeditions of the natives of a place called Vil^nr, 
the commander and crew of the Hunter (including Mr. Dillon) accom- 
panied them in armed boats, with a two-pounder, wherewith the natives 
belonging to a hostile tribe were mercilessly slaughtered, and their towns and 
plantations laid waste, the dead bodies being despatched in a fast-sailing 
canoe to be devoured after the following preparation, which Capt. Dillon 
describes, doubtless from the best authority, oculis fidelihns : The dead 
bodies were placed on the grass, and dissected by one of the priests ; the 
feet were cut off at the ancles, and the legs from the knees ; afterwards certain 
other parts; then the thighs at the hip joints, the hands at the wrists, the 
arms at the elbows, the shoulders at the sockets ; and lastly, the head and 
neck were separated from the body. Each of these divisions of the human 
frame fortffed joint (of meat), which was carefully tied up in green 
plantain leaves, and placed in the ovens to be baked with the tara root.” 

Notwithstanding the assistance thus rendered by Capt. Robson, of the 
Hunter, to the islanders of Vilear, “whose stomachs he had so often 
helped to glut with the flesh of their enemies,” they failed to fulfil their 
obligations, by procuring him a sufficient cargo of sandal-wood, on the 
plea that their forests were exhausted. Whereupon he took an opportunity 
to attack a fleet of their canoes, and killed a man. This outrage was re- 
paid in a mode congenial with savage habits. A part of the crew of the 
Hunter, including Mr. Dillon, having subsequently landed, they fell into 
an ambush laid by the Vilear people, and most of them were despatched. 
Mr. Dillon and five men reached a rock, so steep that few persons could 
ascend it at a time, and high enough to be out of the reach of the slings 
and spears of the natives. This post they defended, by means of three 
muskets; Mr. Dillon taking the command, the chief officer having fallen. 

The plain which surrounded the rock was covered with the armed savages 
assembled from all parts of the coast, amounting to several thousands, who 
had been in ambush waiting for us to land. This assemblage now exhibited a 
scene revolting to human nature. Fires were prepared and ovens heated for 
the reception of the bodies of our ill-fated companions, who, as well as the 
Bow chiefs and their slaughtered men, were brought to the fires in the follow- 
ing manner. Two of the Vilear party placed a stick or limb of a tree on 
their shoulders, over which were thrown the bodies of their victims, with their 
1^8 hanging downwards on one side, and their heads at the other. They 
were thus carried in triumph to the ovens prepared to receive then). Here 
they were placed in a sitting posture, while the savages sung and danced with 
joy over their prizes, and fired several musket-balls through each of the 
corpses, all the muskets of the slain having fallen into their hitnds. No 
sooner was this ceremony over, than the priests began to cut up and dissect 
these unfortunate men in our presence. Their flesh was immediately placed 
in the ovens, to be baked and prepared as a repast for the victors, after the 
manner already described ; meanwhile we were closely guarded on all sides 
but one, which fronted the thick mangoc forest on the banks of the river. 
Savage proposed to Martin Busbart to run for that, and endeavour to escape 
to the water’s side and swim for the ship. This I opposed, threatening to 
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shoot the first man dead that left the hill, and my threat for the present had 
the desired effect. By this time the fury of the savages was somewhat abated, 
and they began to listen attentively to our harangues and offers of reconcilia- 
tion. I reminded them that on the day the fourteen canoes were seized jmd 
taken, eight of their men had been made prisoners on board the ship, where 
they were now confined. One of them was the Nambeatey (or high priest) 
of Vilear’s brother. I represented to the multitude, that if we were killed, 
the eight prisoners would be put to death on board ; but that if I with my five 
companions were <fot sacrificed, we would cause the eight prisoners to be re- 
leased immediately. The head priest, who is regarded as a deity by these 
savages, immediately asked if I was speaking truth, and if his brother and the 
other seven men were alive? I assured him they were, and that I would send 
a man on board to the captain to order them to be released, if he would con- 
vey the man safe down to the boat from among the multitude ; this the priest 
promised to do immediately. As Thomas Dafny was wounded, and had no 
arms to defend himself, I prevailed on him to venture down the rock with the 
priest, and thence to the boat. He was then to inform Capt. Robson of our 
horrid situation, which may be more easily imagined than described. I also 
directed him to tell the captain that it was my particular request that he should 
release one-half of the prisoners, and show them a large chest of ironmongery, 
whales’ teeth, &c. which he might promise to deliver to the remaining four 
prisoners with their liberty, the moment we returned to the ship, 

I’his man proceeded as directed, and I did not lose sight of him from the 
time he left us until he got on the ship’s deck. A cessation of arms took 
place in the mean time, which might have continued unbroken had it not been 
for the imprudence of Charles Savage, who put a greater temptation in the 
way of the natives than they could withstand. During this interval several na- 
tive chiefs ascended the hill, and came within a few paces of us, with prostra- 
tions of friendship, and proffered us security if we would go down among 
them. To these promises I would not accede, nor allow any of my men to 
do so ; till Charles Savage, who had resided on the islands for more than five 
years, and spoke the native dialect fluently, begged of me to permit him to go 
down among the natives with the chiefs to whom we were speaking, as he had 
no doubt their promises would be kept, and that if I allowed him to go he 
would certainly procure a peace, and enable us all to return safe to the ship. 
Overcome ^by his importunities, I at last gave my consent, but reminded him 
that I did not wish him to do so, and that he must leave his musket and am- 
munition with me. This he did, and proceeded about two hundred yards 
from the foot of the rock to where Bonasar was seated, surrounded by chiefs, 
who were happy to receive him, their secret determination being to kill and 
eat him. They conversed with him, however, for some time, and then called 
out to me in the native dialect, “ Come down, Peter, we will not hurt you ; 
you see we do not hurt Charley !” I replied that I would not go down until 
the prisoners landed. During this discussion the Chinaman, Luis, stole down 
the opposite side of the hill unknown to me, with his arms, for the purpose 
of placing himself under the protection of a chief with whom he was inti- 
mately acquainted, and to whom he had rendered important service in former 
'vars. The islanders, finding they could not prevail on me to place myself in 
their power, set up a screetch that rent the air : at that moment Charles 
Savage was seized by the legs, and held in that state by six men, with his head 
placed in a well of fresh water until he was suffocated ; whilst at the same 
instant a powerful savage got behind the Chinaman, and with his huge club 
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knocked the upper part of his skull to pieces. These wretched men were 
scarcely lifeless, when they were cut up and put into ovens, ready prepared for 
the purpose. 

We, the three defenders of the hill, were then furiously attacked on all 
sides by the cannibals, whom our muskets however kept in great dread, 
though the chiefs stimulated their men to ascend and bring us down, pro- 
mising to confer the greatest honours on the man who should kill me, and 
frequently inquired of their people if they were afraid of three white men, 
when they had killed several that day. Thus encouraged, they pressed close 
on us. Having four muskets between three of us, two always remained 
loaded : for Wilson being a bad shot, we kept him loading the muskets, while 
Martin Bushart and I fired them ofl‘. Biishart had been a rifleman in his own 
country, and was an excellent marksman. He shot twenty-seven of the canni- 
bals with twenty-eight discharges, only missing once : I also killed and wounded 
a few of them in self-defence. Finding they could not conquer us without a 
great sacrifice on their part, they kept off, and vowed vengeance. 

The human bodies being now prepared, they were withdrawn from the 
ovens, and shared out to the different tribes, who devoured them greedily. 
They frequently invited me to come down and be killed before it was dark, 
that they might have no trouble in dissecting and baking me in the night. I 
was bespoken joint by joint by the different chiefs, who exultingly brandished 
their weapons in the air, and boasted of the number of white men each had 
killed that day. 

Their determined resistance in the end was rewarded by liberation ; only, 
however, through the decided conduct of Mr. Dillon, who seized one cf 
the native priests, whom he carried with him through the crowd to the water 
side. The number of persons who fell a sacrifice to the cannibals, whose 
barbarous propensities were encouraged by those to whom they were an 
instrument of punishment, was fourteen. 

Some circumstances arising out of this transaction led to a communica- 
tion with Tucopia, where several articles of European manufacture were 
found, which had been procured from the adjoining island of Mnlicolo, or 
V annicolo, where it was afterwards well ascertained that the unfortunate 
Perouse and his companions were wrecked. 

The particulars of this wreck at this distance of time (forty years) could 
not be accurately gamed from the reports of the natives ; few of whom, 
who were living at the time of its occurrence, having distinct recollections 
of the event. From a native of Tucopia, who had resided long at Manni- 
colo, he learned some particulars which that individual had gleaned from 
the natives of the latter island. They said that the two ships ran on shore 
in the night, on reefs some considerable distance from the land ; the one 
which got on shore at Whannow was totally lost, and such of the crew as 
escaped were murdered by tlie islanders, and their skulls offered to a deity. 
The other ship was wrecked at Paiow, and after being on the reef, was 
driven into a good situation ; it was afterwards broken up to build a tv\’c- 
masted ship, in which all but two of the men embarked, and were never 
more lieard of. The crews were often engaged in conflicts with the natives, 
and whilst employed in building the two-masted ship, tliey fortified them- 
selves within a wooden fence or palisade, where they lived : several were. 
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nevertheless, decoyed out of the fence and murdered. The Mannicolans 
represent the crews of these vessels to have been spiritSy not men ; they 
say there was a projection from their foreheads or noses a foot long, and 
that they did not eat like other men, a small piece of food tlie size of a 
finger sufficing them, after taking which, they recommenced building their 
ships : the latter circumstance is, perhaps, capable of being explained by 
supposing the food they took in such small quantity might have been a 
mouthful of tobaoco. Of the two men left behind, one is said to have 
died a natural d€ath, the other to have quitted the island with some natives. 
A subsequent communication of Capt. Dillon with an aged Mannicolan 
chief, tended to confirm the aforegoing account. He said that the ships 
were wrecked on two different parts of tlie coast of Mannicolo (at 
Whannow and Paiow) ; that there had been sixty skulls of white men 
in the spirit-house ” at Whannow, but that most of the men had been 
killed by sharksy only six having fallen by the natives. He added : “ they 
were ship-spirits ; their noses were two hands long before their faces ; their 
chief used always to be looking at the sun and stars, and beckoning to 
them ; there was one of them who stood as a watch at the fence, with a 
bar of iron in his hand, which he used to turn round his head : this man 
stood only upon one leg.” The long nosey which Mr. Dillon concludes 
to be the French cocked-hat y we presume to think was probably the sex- 
tant; the bar of iron must have been, of course, the centiners musket. 
All these circumstances are satisfactory attestations of the truth of the story, 
clothed as it is in the poetic garb with which the superstitious fancy of a 
Mannicolan naturally invests it. 

A visit to Paiow and Whannow, by an officer and party, including M. 
Chaigneau, the French agent, brought no additional fact to light. The 
people at Whannow said they had heard of the wreck of a ship there many 
years back, and showed abundant proofs of the identity of the vessel with that 
of the French expedition, in various stores and relics, particularly a ship's 
bell with three Jleurs-de-lis on it. At Whannow no person was alive who 
remembered the wreck ; they had all heard of the occurrence, and that it had 
blown a dreadful gale, on the night of the wreck, which broke their great 
trees, destroyed their houses, &c. They affirmed that no person belonging 
to the ship was killed at Whannow, and that plenty of people were saved, 
who built a ship and sailed away, leaving two of their number behind in the 
neighbourhood of Paiow. These men were known by the name of Marrah ; 
one died ; the other escaped to some other island. They denied that heads 
of the people killed were offered to the gods in the spirit houses; no skulls 
were found in the temples. Nevertheless, from the guarded manner in 
which these people spoke, and from the testimony of the Tucopians, the 
officer states that he had no doubt of the guilt of the Whannow people. M. 
Chaigneau understood the people of Whannow and Amma, an adjoining 
place, to- say, that one of the two white men named Marrah died about three 
rackeys (or annual returns of the N.W. winds) ago ; the other escaped 
about two rackeys and a half ago. Here it was that the bell was procured, 
witKthe inscription Bazin nia fait'" 

Asiat Jour. N.S.Vol.L^o.S. 2 E 
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Not the least amusing part of the Chevalier's book consists of the alter- 
cations between him and Dr. Tytler, the surgeon and naturalist of the 
Research. The circumstances which arose out of these altercations ended, 
indeed, very disagreeably for Mr. Dillon, who was prosecuted, fined, and 
imprisoned at Van Diemen’s Land, and narrowly escaped losing the fame 
of clearing up this curious problem in the history of circumnavigation. 
But the aflfair being over, Mr. Dillon relates the whole with so much plea- 
santry, that it is impossible not to laugh, though the terms in which he speaks 
of his supposed persecutor are sufficiently severe. Our readers are, of 
course, aware that Dr. Tytler, who had been appoint'd to the expedition 
at the instance of Capt. Dillon, entertained or professed an opinion that 
he was insane, and carried his proceeding so far that he was placed by his 
commander in arrest, on a charge of mutinous conduct, lest, as the captain 
tells us, the command of the vessel should have been taken out of his hands, 
which he more than insinuates was the object of Dr. Tytler. For this false 
imprisonment, or rather for its informality. Captain Dillon was prosecuted 
at the suit of the doctor, and sentenced to be imprisoned two months in the 
gaol of Hobart Town, and pay a fine of £50 ; the imprisonment was after- 
wards remitted. 

The alleged persecutions of Dr. Tytler commenced as soon as his ap- 
pointment to the expedition was known. Capt. Dillon tells us that he was 
attacked by a cold, when the Doctor called upon him, ordered his head to be 
shaved, took thirty-two ounces of blood from his am), and reported that 
he was labouring under insanity, and incapable of undertaking the voyage, 
urging to the Marine Board, that another commander should be appointed 
to the expedition. All this Capt. Dillon affirms not to be true. From this 
time to the arrival of the Research at Van Diemen’s Land, the broils 
continued; Dr. Tytler still insisting that the Captain was mad, appealing 
to several indifferent acts as evidence of his disease, such as chewing chips. 
In the mean time, some natives of the South Sea Islands, brought to Cal- 
cutta by Capt. Dillon, and carried out with him to aid the objects of the 
expedition by their conversancy with the habits and languages of the Feejees 
and Mannicolans (one of them 9,prince\ so far disapproved of the conduct 
of Dr. Tytler, as to intimate their resolution to eat him as soon as they could 
get hini in their power. Tins threat was probably not without its effect upon 
the Doctor. 

After the trial. Dr. Tytler left the vessel, and took a passage at Sydney 
for Calcutta. Capt. Dillon levcngcd himself upon his persecutor by giving 
the name of Dr. Tytler to persons and objects which the Doctor would 
not be probably ambitious that it should be associated with. A quack 
of New Zealand he named “ Dr. Robert Tytler,” adding, that the name 
would be retained by the individual during life. To a shoal off the island 
of Mannicolo, he gives in his chart tlie name of “ Tytler’s Deceitful 
Shoal,” &c. 


Whilst engaged upon Capt. Dillon’s book, wc had an opportunity of 
perusing the paper rend by Capt. Dumont D’Urville, commander of the 
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Astrolabe^ dospatoliod by tha French government to the South Seas, in 
scaroli of the vesti^^es of la l^erouse, which paper was read at the general 
meeting of the Geographical Society of Paris, on the 11th December last. 

M. D’Urville’s paper is very unlike the simple seaiuan-like composition of 
('apt. Ddlon. Rhetorical flourishes, and passages written in a style to 
produce a sensation^ abound in the former. M. D’Urville expresses 
the joy, surprise, and anxiety he felt on hearing at Van Diemen’s Land, 
the success of Capt. Dillon, who however, he remarks, had alienated the 
opinion of the Tasmanian public by his conduct towards Dr. Tytler. From 
the *^cold climate” of Van Diemen’s Land he fled with lapidity towards 
the “ burning atmosphere of the Torrid Zone,” and the Astrolabe anchored 
before Ticopia (Tucopia), an isolated islet, covered with verdure, which 
seemed, on the vast surface of the waters, like a clump of trees, thrown 
by chance in the midst of an imaionse pasture.” 

They sailed to Vaiiikoro (Mannicolo), at the aspect of whose summits, 

our hearts were agitated by an indefinable emotion of hope and sorrow, 
of gihef an 1 satisfaction. We had at length before us that mysterious 
sjhit, so long concealed from France and from all Europe, where lay the 
relics of a noble and generous undertaking ; we were about to tread its 
fatal soil, to investigate its .shoals, and question its inhabitants.” 

After an eloquent description of Mamucolo, comph'lely clothed with a 
sombre fore.st, overlooked by lofty mountains, covered by a zone of c!oud.s, 
with an immense chain of breakers on all sides extending a league from the 
coast,” he landed on the island. Several of the persons belonging to the 
expedition made a conqilete circuit of the i.sland, interrogating the na- 
tives, who, M. d’Urville says, gave no satisfactory statements as to 
the spot where the wreck took place; refusing, through fear, to afford any 
iii.stinct reply to the (jucstion.s, judging, probably, of our characters and 
dispositions by their OMn, and thinking, therefore, tliat we came to 
take signal vengeance upon them for the crimes committed by their 
fathers.” Subsequently, however, a piece of .scarlet cloth overcame the 
scruples of one of the Mannicolans, and he conducted the Frenchmen to 
the reef opposite to the village of Payou (Paiow), uhcrc they beheld, at 
the depth of fifteen or twenty feet, arms, cannon, balls, lead, &c. At 
this spectacle,” says M. d’Urville, all our doubts were dispelled, and we 
were convinced that these sad relics w'crc the sorrowful witnesses of the fate 
of La Perouse.” They prepared a cenotaph to the memory of their coun- 
trymen ; iho unhealthiness of the climate at the same time converting the As- 
trolabe into an hospital. Whilst in this enfeebled state, an attempt, accord- 
ifig to M. d^Urvillc, was made by the Mannicolans to seize the vessel. 

Our extreme weakne.ss,” he say.s, had so emboldened these savages, 
that they conceived the audacious project of attacking us. They paid a 
'isit to the ship, provided with arms; they took notice of the small number 
of men who were still in health, and seemed to be making preparations for 
an attack. Their scheme did not escape our vigilance. In a firm and 
severe tone I forbad them to come on board, and 1 directed the arm-room 
to be opened, which was usually kept carefully shut. The sight of a 
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number of shining muskets, tlic force of winch they knew, alarmed thenr^ 
and freed us from their presence." Perhaps the conclusions of the gallant 
officer are somewhat too precipitate in this matter. Capt. D'Urville draws 
the portrait of the Mannicolans in very offensive colours. We subjoin his 
description, and his conjectures respecting the exact fate of his country- 
men, drawn from the scanty information he could collect; it varies some- 
what from Capt. Dillon's account. 

These islands form a sort of connexion with the archipelago of Santa Cruz 
and that of the New Hebrides, situated at some distance to the south. Their 
inhabitants belong to the same oceanic race, indigent, mean, dirty, disgusting, 
with dispositions naturally hostile to Europeans. No trace can be found 
amongst them of that kindness and liospilality which characterize many of the 
genuine Polynesian tribes, such as those of the Society Islands, the Friendly 
Islands, Roloumu, Tikopia, &c. The natives of Vanikoro shewed, upon our 
arrival, the most unequivocal signs of distrust. We could not, with all our 
presents, entirely dispel this feeling, and as we have just seen, they manifested 
upon our departure the utmost malevolence towards us. 

It cannot be doubted that the unfortunate Frenchmen who escaped ship- 
wreck, must have suffered greatly from the cruelty and cupidity of the barba- 
rians, as well as from the destructive influence of tlie climate. In spite of their 
continual evasions, the natives who answered our repeated questions, con- 
fessed that there bad been skirmishes between them and some of the foreigners, 
and that lives had been lost on both sides. 

The most probable account which I have been able to glean from these 
narrow-minded and ignorant men is, that about forty years since, upon a very 
stormy night, one of the frigates must have struck upon the rocks at the 
south of the island. When exposed to all the violence of the waves it must 
have speedily sunk, with its crew and lading, except about thirty white men, 
who landed in a earwe on the adjoining coast. The next day the other frigate 
roust have run aground to the leeward of the island, in a more calm situation, 
and under the wind, where it remained a considerable time. The crew went 
to the village of Payou, and joining those of the other frigate, they con- 
structed a small vessel out of the wreck of the large one, and quitted Vani- 
koro in about seven or eight months. After that time nothing was heard of 
them. 

If this statement is true, as all seem inclined to believe it to be, the un- 
happy creatures who escaped from battle and disease attempted to make to 
the Moluccas or Philippine islands, and there is reason to fear that their new 
vessel was lost upon the dangerous coasts of the Solomon Isles, then almost 
entirely unknown, and even at the present day very imperfectly explored. 
Perhaps at no very distant period, some happy chance like that which befel 
Dillon, may discover to us the scene of this last catastrophe; but the mis- 
fortune is that the inhabitants of these latitudes are almost as savage as those 
of Vanikoro, and as little capable of compassionating the miseries and re- 
specting the lives of those whom a storm might put into their power. 
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KEGRNERATION OF EASTERN SOCIETY. 

To THK Editor. 

Siii: It being my intention to submit to Parliament, during the present 
session, some plans for the amelioration, or rather regeneration, of society 
in the East, I think it will be desirable to familiarize the public mind, which 
is lamentably prejudiced upon such topics, with the principles of my plan, 
prior to their full development in the East-India Committee. It was my first 
intention to have digested the elementary parts of my scheme into the form 
of lectures, from observing how readily any doctrines, however absurd they 
may be, are absorbed by Englishmen when administered in this form ; but, 
upon consideration, as I am averse to any thing like artifice, and court rather 
than eschew discussion, I thought it preferable to adopt this mode of bringing 
the subject before the British public, being persuaded tliatyou. Sir, would be 
eager to give all the aid in your power to a scheme which promises to 
effect so great a benefit for so large a portion of the human race. 

The reform which I propose to introduce into Eastern society, is what may 
be termed radical ; that is, it strikes at the root of all the vices of human 
institutions. The fundamental vice of these institutions is the rendering 
man accountable to laws of human invention, instead of making him respon- 
sible to his own conscience only. This is the great error, which has been 
the cause of all the misery in the universe. As soon as men find themselves 
enthralled by obligations which are not self-imposed, they regard themselves 
in the light of slaves, and seek every opportunity to elude the effect of those 
obligations. My plan proposes, in the first instance, to do away with all 
laws whatsoever, leaving man to do jnst as he likes, and my life for it. Sir, 
he will do what is right. This is the governing principle of my theory : man 
is by nature a just creature; he is rendered unjust by the effect of Ia\^s, 
which are absurdly called a system of judicature or justice. 

I grant that circum.stances render it difficult to overthrow the existing 
system of absurd trammels upon the human mind in Europe, because a great 
deal of mischief would accrue in passing from w'hat i.s, to what ought to be ; 
but I see no reason w-hatever against beginning in distant parts, and amongst 
people who have not advanced in what some people call civilization, but 
which I term vice and villainy. My design, then, is to commence an ex- 
periment (^if it be proper so to term a plan which can be demonstrated to be 
sure) with the Hindus. They are, I am told, a very patient, timid, and 
subservient people, ready to submit to what is imposed upon them ; and 
therefore they are the fittest people in the world for an experiment of this 
kind. 

The patience and subservience of the Hindus, however, are confined, 

I hear, wifihin certain bounds ; they will not, it is said, tolerate any at 
tempts upon their religious customs and prejudices. My plan does not in 
the first instance propose any such interference ; so that the fears of nervous 
individuals need not be alarmed. 

Considering what 1 have already adverted to, namely the difficult^ 
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tlealiDg with iho stair of society when onrr cstalilishrd, and il 
impraclicalilo to introduce a system of reform j^iadualiy, 1 pioposi' to 
destroy in the must merciful, Imt in the most expeditious manner, the m hole 
existing ^^eiieration of Hindus, savin*;' a eeitain numlxu to lie lued from 
IJy ^ettin^ rid of the entire f;eneration at ouee, v\e shall mci'i witli no 
inijicdiments whatever to the tnntion of iii} plan for the amelioration or 
re^ameration of the pimple. 'I’he dilliculty wimh at liist oeeurs, is that 
of choo''in<; between the diflerent modes of destunmp; the piesent genera- 
tion. This will lie matter of consideration ; at piesent, the j'ollowing modes 
ofl’er themselves as the least objectionable. 

Fir.st. \V(' might import the plague amongst them, oi take si'cret mea- 
sures for projiagnting the choleia moibus. llecolleetmg tlie magnificent end 
which is jiroposed in this lemedial jilan, vve must not be too fastidious about 
the means; of which some commercial wnters seem convinced, llowevei, 
if this mode bo stigmati/ed as inhuman — -what will not pK'judiee obji'ct — 
I jnoposc a 

Second. Il would be well to piomote, b) every means m our power, the 
result of all soils of adventureis and loose characters Irom Huio])e to 
India — that is to so), give way to the present rage for colonizing that coun- 
try, provide shijiping for th(‘ conviwance of colonists, and rejx'al all tlii' 
laws and regulations wliicli rcstiict their admission into the iiilenor, and 
take 111 } word for it, Sir, }ou will lind the} will soon make a clear held for 
my expel iineiit. 'I'he colonists themselves will aftm'wards (ho ()^[\ fanrti 
officio, a swarm of plethoric loensts. Here would be a doubh' 

advantage gmnod : we should be thinning both coiintrii's at once. Or, 

'rhiid. We might juoceed more lcisurel\. Suppose we adopted the 
recommendations of some of the writers upon the India ijuestion, and made 
Hindustan a mere gaiden for jiioducmg law materials for our own manu- 
factures. AVe should thereby g<'t rid of some millions of Hindu weavcis, 
spinners, workers in copper and otliei metals, fabricators of stuffs, tVe. 
Having advanced so far, — and be it leeollected, that a great authoiily tells 
us, that the Hindus would not oppose this, and that it reall} would lx‘ 
doing them no injur) to extm'mniate them thus, — mv might then slil^ put 
some rcsti amt ujxm the (mltivation of lice (sue h as the obliging the peo- 
ple to sow muie iiidigo, or cotton, or sugai ), which is tlx* chief aliment 
ol these peojile, If they complained, they miglu, be told to eat (lesh. 
Now I would by no nu'aiis ieeommeiul that the) should beyby cec/ to eat 
meat — force 1 dejiK'cate, being of (pinion that lorce imposes a slavish 
motive upon the human lace. If the) K'fused, the) would drop st/Z/ati/a, 
one b) one, into the giave, thiough the etleet of staivatiun; il thi'y com- 
plied, they would lose caste,— w Inch would be somellnng gamed,-- and, 
piubabl), their new ri'gnm'n w ould disagiee with them. Having disposed 
of the two gi eat labouring classes, the agi/cullural and tlie inanufadunng, 

I would then propose that we should avail ourselves of wliat I understand 
IS the primitive law ot India, namel), that the soil is the property of the 
state, and turn out all the native landed propnetovs, the /? ngc6' consnnicrc 
As tliey desire to be governed according to their own laws, they 
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rnnnot (’()m})laiii of Of course, as (lio^ lui\c no other sources of 

,siil)sislciue, and as, forlunatel>, tlieio aicno woikhouscs iii India, to encou- 
rage laziness and \iee, they must be starved to death. Tlie only objec- 
tion which 1 can conceive will be started against this proposal is, that it will 
be tedious, as it reipures time. But wc must sacrlliee something to vul- 
gar juejudices ; and as this result is in reality the ultimate end of some 
of the schemes of Indian reform which are getting popular in England, 
we shall save a world of trouble, which would be consumed m convincing 
stupid masses of refractory men, poisoned by the present execrable system 
of education, that an abstract good is cheaply purchased by a gicat deal of 
piactical evil. 

Assuming, therefore, that the first step is gamed, I would then proceed 
to my great s^dicinc ot regeneration 'J'his is founded, as I before said, 
ujion the principle that all laws, savi' those of the conscience, arc worse 
than useless. 

As soon as the sod of India shall have been icpcuph'd, its inha- 
bitants, being left to act just as tliey please, will lucvitably pciceive that 
they owe this countiy an enoimoih debt of giatilude (or the stupi'ii- 
dous good thus cuiderred upon them, (latitude, even in our present 
vicious sy stein ol suendy, is, peihaps, th<‘ stiongest obligation in natuK'. 
What must it not bei-onie under a system, wherein iiatuial motivi's and 
obligations arc ehcrislied, instead ol being su|)eiseded, and as it were 
smothered! I am entitled to assume, (hen, that the Hindus will bemoie 
vliongly attached to lOngland than ever, whilst the siipeialnindance of then 
wealth will How into our tieasury, without any deduction for chaigi's of 
goveinnient. 

Amongst the plans winch 1 have in petto for the relbrmation of human 
society in gmieial, is one tor the intioduction of a new lehgion for it is a 
lamentable fact, that mo.st of the evils of our piesmit system aiise fioiii ihi' 
absurd notion that man is accountable hereafter for Ins actions iijmii eaith. 

It must be evident that, if his actions aie always good, theie can Ite no 
need of aecountalnlity at all , and il it be tine, us I contend, that, provided 
he acts eonfoimably to Ins conscience, he must act rightly, then it is plum 
that by doing away with all the religious obligations of human laws, we 
lefer mankind to a hw which he is naturally prone to obey, and therefuii' 
will obey; and thereby wc lender any ultciior accountability supeilluou.s 
1 can see no fallacy m this argument. 

However, till the notions of religion can be eompletely e\tii])ati'd 
throughout the woild, I would adopt some ol the Ibiiiis ol the ('hines(‘, a 
very wise and vcrvphilosopliical nation, who have not, and piobably never 
had, any religion at all. I’liey shew an external civility to the memory of 
tlieir anccstois, and to that of some ol tlu-ir gieat n.mi I would, tlieiefoie, 
leeommcnd that the legenciated Hindus should bt' allowed, not loiced, 
force of all kinds 1 abominate— to erect little arbouis or verandahs, w Iteie the 
busts or statues of per.sons, who liad been eminent m any paitieulai, should 
be placed, and whither, in line weather, onset days, the jx'oph' niii’lit w alk 
<*r iide, and salute the images en posbitnt^ by a salaam, luv'', ei any ulhei 
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demonstration of respect ; for 1 would not confine them to a particular form. 
By this means they would cease to re^rard religion as imposing any restriction 
on tfiem, which is the case unhappily at present. 

This, Sir, is the outline of my plan for the amelioration and regeneration 
of the Hindus, I reserve the details for a future occasion, and in the mean 
time, I hofte to see some measure recommended by the Government, which 
will afford the means of acting in furtherance of it hereafter ; such as the 
changing one class of labourers into another, which would have the effect 
of diminishing, pro tantOj the amount of the population, and consequently 
of the evil ,we have to deal with. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, R. O. 


DEATH OF DR. SCHULZ, THE ORIENTALIST. 

This accomplished young traveller has, it appears, met his death amongst 
the savage Kurds. This event is a serious loss to Oriental literature. He 
was, though a German, selected by the French government to travel into 
Asiatic Turkey and Persia, with a view of collecting the literary relics of 
those countries, (jgpecially in the Zend language, and he was instructed to 
take up his residence in the southern provinces of Persia, where followers of 
Zoroaster are supposed still to exist in considerable numbers. His instruc- 
tions, which were furnished him by the Baron de Damns, the French minister 
for foreign affairs, directed him to explore monuments and copy inscriptions 
in his way ; to make inquiries into the language, literature, antiquities, and 
sciences of Oriental nations ; and, in short, to render all the aid within the 
power of an active, enterprizing individual, well versed in the Oriental 
tongues. His journey was expected to last four years. He accordingly set 
' out from Paris in 1826, visited Constantinople, and was permitted to examine 
the contents of the libraries attached to the mosques with remarkable liberality : 
he drew up a catalogue of the contents of the sixteen principal libraries in 
that city, comprehending several works unknown or supposed to be lost. He 
then endeavoured to penetrate into Persia, but the war in that quarter ren- 
dered this attempt ineffectual ; and M. Schulz returned to Constantinople in 
Nov. 1827. He made, however, during his stay in Armenia, some curious 
discoveries, of which an account may be seen in the Asiatic Journal for Dec. 
1828.* He resumed his journey towards Persia; and the calamity, which has 
bereaved the world of a traveller possessed of all the ardour and enterprize 
of Burckhardt, and more than his learning, happened when he was near to the 
goal. We subjoin the account of diis death which has been published : 

“ A letter from Tiflis of the Ist January, announces the assassination of 
Dr,^chulz, professor of the University of Giessen, who had been sent out at 
the 'expense of the King of France, to visit Asiatic ^Turkey and Persia for 
scientific and literary purposes. The melancholy event occurred in Kurdistan, 
on the frontiers of Inul-Huerile, between the villages of Bash Kullah and 
Perihan. Nishin. Two servants, a soldier, and a Persian serjeant, who ac- 
companied the unfortunate traveller, were likewise assassinated. Col. Mac- 
donald, at whose house the doctor had received the warmest hospitality during 
his stay at Tabreez, immediately sent off a confidential person, for the purpose 
of collecting, if possible, the papers and effects of M. Schulz, and, in con- 
cert with the Russian ambassador, took the earliest steps tb'wards the discovery 
of the assassins.” 


* Vol. xxvl. p. (i57 
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ZEMINDARY AGENCY IN THE COMPANY’S JAGHEER. 

The following are extracts from the conditions* of sale under which the 
villages comprising the East-India Company’s jageer lands, iq tlie vicinity 
of Madras, were sold on zemindary tenure, in Juhe 1802. 

Art. 0. — Zemindars and proprietors of land shall enter into ar rangements 
with their ryots, either for a r^t in money or in kind, and shall within a 
reasonable time grant to each ryot a pottah or cowle, clearly defining the 
amount to be paid by him and explaining every condition of the engagement, 
^nd the zemindars shall grant regular receipts to the ryots for all discharges in 
■money or in kind. If, after the execution of the engagement, the zemindar 
shall neglect or shall refuse to comply with the demand of the under-farmer or 
ryot for the pottahs above-mentioned, the zemindar shall be liable to be sued 
in the Adalut court of the zillah, and shall also be liable to such damages as 
may be directed by the Adalut.’* 

Art. 18. — All purchasers of land succeed to the seignoral rights which go- 
vernment exercise in their capacity of general landlords^ but, in order to 
prevent abuse of the exercise of this right, government will frame regulations 
for the protection of the rights, prescriptions, immunities, and customary 
advantage of the lower class of people; in order, however, to prevent litiga- 
tion on the part of the inhabitants, it is declared to all purchasers of land, 
that the inhabitants of the jaglnre are not considered entitled to a higher rate 
of warum (share of the produce) than that inserted in the dowle (estinidP^e) of 
Fusly 1210; nor is the purchaser entitled to a higher division of produce, as 
succeeding to the rights of government, than the rate therein specified as the 
government share. 

Art. 213. — The purchasers of estates shall collect and pay to government the 
rents of the alienated land, viz, Shotriuin, IMbicta, and Enam villages within 
their respective estates, and shall be entitled to the» customary assistance 
given by these villages on extraordinary occasions, such as the imminent dan- 
ger of a tank ; and the purchaser of an estate will be entitled to collect on his 
own account all the niarahs, russooras, and fees of the conangoes, poligars, 
and pagoda establishments, payable by these alienated lands. The shotrium- 
dars and other proprietors of such alienated lands shall, however, have the 
option of commuting the amount of these marahs, russootns, and fees, for the 
fixed money payment required by government to be paid by the purchasers, and 
the zemindar or proprietor shall be bound to receive such commuted amount 
in lieu of all demands on the above accouii^. 

The jaghoer lands of the Company, sold under the preceding con^^ons 
of sale, formed a territorial cession by the Nabob of the Carnatic to the 
East-India Company in the year 1765, extending from the lake of Pulic^V 
north of Madras to within a few miles of Pondicherry, a French settle- 
ment, to the south. The extreme breadth was nearly fifty miles, west of 
Madras, but narrower towards the northern and southern extremities.^ 
From 1765 to the invasion of Hyder Ally of Mysore, in 1780, the reve- 
nue derivable fjcpil this cession was rented out to a dependant of his high- 
ness the Nabobi During the invasion of Hyder Ally, whose troops plun- 
dered up to the very gates of Fort St. George, this territory w^ desolated, 
die villages burnt, and the inhabitants dispersed or carried into captivity . 

NLg Ifnr 1 Itfn 9 
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On the termination of tjie war, in 1784, Lord Macartney, then Goyernor 
of Madras, rented out the collection of the revenue of this territory in 
large subdivisions, called pergminahs, for a term of ten years, on a ])ro- 
gressively increasing rent. The rent progressed too fast, imd the renters 
failed, some sooner, soipe later; in 1795 only one remained. 

As these decennial renters failed, their subdivisions were again let out on 
rents in smaller subdivisions. By July 1795 the term of all these rents 
had expired; the jagheer, then under two, was placed under one European 
collector, and the agricultural ryots of each village, commonly called the 
Village inhabitant‘^, or village merassidars, were compelled to contract for 
three years for an aggregate payment in money y* on an estimate formed, 
by the collector of the value of the revenue of each village, from an exami- 
nation of the accounts of the three preceding years. 

It is not necessary here to enter into an examination of the injustice of 
this proceeding: it is explained in detail in thfe fifth chapter of Col. Wilks's 
History of Mysore^ and was regretted by the collector w ho had enforced 
these compulsory contracts. The term of these rents expired in July 1798. 
Annual rents on an estimate of the actual produce, equally compulsory, 
were forced on the village communities in each year following, till 1802. 
At that period, under orders from Enghand and Bengal, and prlparations 
previously made, the villages composing the jagheer having been allotted into 
about sixty zemindaries, called estates, and the revenue to be paid in per- 
petuity determined, the estates were put up to sale under special conditions.f 
The sale took place about ten miles from Madras, and was numerously 
attended, both by persons desirous to become zemindary proprietors, and 
by those who would in future have to pay the revenue due from the land 
they cultivated to such proprietors ; that is, the ryots. Although, at the 
time this sale of zemindary rights was made, no zemindars of extended 
territorial possession existed in tlm jagheer, yet the principle of zemindary 
superiority was fiimiliar to the ryots and to all present at the sale. Lord 
Macartney’s decennial renters were zemindars during the term of their 
rent-contracts, and from 200 to 300 villages were, at the time of sale and 
long prior thereto, in the possession of zemindars ; that is, of superiors 
holding the rights of government by grant : many of these grantees being 
Sudra superiors of Bramin village-communities, and many Mahommedan 
superiors over Hindu communities. The 23d clause of the conditions of 
sale refers especially to such small zemindaries. There is not the slightest 
difference, in principle or fact, between the rights of zemindars of a single vil- 
lage, and the rights of a zemindar of 10,000 villages, or between the rights 
of the ryots of the villages in either ^case. The failure of most of these pur- 
chasers must be admitted : some, however, continue in the possession "^f 
Aeir zemindary estates to this day. The chief cause of failure was an 
overrated permanent revenue. 

Col. Wilks, page 187, vol. i. oi \\\% History of Mysore, in a note, 

* the revenue was, by cutom, leviable in kind on aii iand yieiding rice-crops. 

f No court of justice existed, nor had sny reguiation been printed and published, when these special 
conditions were framed ; both were promised, and the pledge was redeemed. 
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asks, What would the Noble Lord (Clive *) say to his English tenant, 
who should stigmatise as arbitrary claims his lordship’s right to get the best 
rent he can for his land ?*' But may we not be allowed to ask Col. Wilks, 
why he should persist in making out zemindars to be actual freeholders 
because called “ proprietors of land ?’* Why refer to English freehol- 
ders? Col. Wilks might have found, in manorial rights and copyhold 
tenures, proprietory rights with a limit. A lord of the manor, in England, 
cannot turn out his copyhold tenants, so long as they pay their customary 
quit-rents ; but a lord of the manor is nevertheless a proprietor of land, and 
80 is a tenant holding under copy of court-roll or by custom. 

The index to Mill’s History of Induiy under the head ryot,” has: 

Handed over to the zemindars by the Anglo-Indian government” (page 
274, vol. iii.) ; and, in that page, Mr. Mill admits that the rules by 
which the payments of the ryots were determined, varied in various places; 
and so intricate did they appear to the Anglo-Indian government, that no 
little trouble would be necessary to make an assessment in detail. The 
ryots were, therefore, handed over to the zemindars in gross.” Any ordi- 
nary reader would suppose that this “ handing over in the gross ” was a 
new plan of collection adopted by the Anglo-Indian government; whereas 
** the handing over in gross ” had been the practice for centuries, and all 
that the Anglo-Indian government did was to fix })ormanently in the 
gross ” the amount of the payment to be made by the zemindary landhoL 
ders, instead of leaving it open to annual settlement as before. The rates 
of payment by the ryots remained question of private right.” This ex- 
planation cannot be too often repeated, so little is the distimjtion understood 
between a permanent amount payable by a zemindar, and a customary 
i'ate payable by a ryot 

It will be admitted that the sale of the jagheer lands, in 1802, furnishes 
an extensive and comparatively recent exartiple ; and the grant of one or 
more villages on zemindary tenure, in a province under ryotwar management, 
to the native servants of the late Sir Thomas Munro (atSir Thomas’s request), 
affords further evidence of the principle of zemindary agency being familiar 
to the ryots, and their transfer in the gross to such proprietory agency accept- 
able to them.t No remonstrances were presented to the local European 
officers, or to the local government, against either the sale of the jagheer 
by estates, or to the grant of the villages to Sir Thomas Munro’s servants. 
Be zemindary agency good or be it bad, as far as regards revenue, the feet 
is indisputable, that zemindary agency is the ancient mode J of collecting 

* *rhe great Lord Clive became a jaghcerdar <ana In principle a zemindar) by a grant from the Mogal 
of the twenty-four pergunnahs around Calcutta ; but his lordship never considered he had become a 
freehold proprietor of all the land within these pergunnahs. On the contrary, the Governor in Council 
of^engal, In 1759, report to the Directors that the Mogul, having conferred on Colonel Clive the 
hcBour of Munsubdary, had thought proper to confer a jagheer on him, and that in consequence they 
should In future pay the rents of these lands to Colonel Clive, Instead of as heretofore to the Mogufe 
The Company were thus at this time no more than the rent-contractors, for the collection of the rev^'^ 
nue. It was the land revenue, and not the land In freehold, which was granted to the Munsubdar. 

t The renters of the land revenue might have been guilty of various minor acts of oppression, but cer- 
tainly they never catE|>elled the village communities to rent the revenue of their villages on such terms 
as they, the renters^ might please to dictate, depriving them of their lands and privileges on refusaL 
Can it then be matter of surprise, that the ryots saw Uieraselves without regret handed over In the gross 
fo these zemindars ? 

i Seepage 31, voL ii, Malcolm’s Central India; and AOaU Journ. vo], xxvii, p, 405. 
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the land revenue, and is not liable to greater abuse because it is a native 
agency, with a prospective benefit, than the ryotvvar native stipendiary 
agency without such benefit. In one case, the native stipendiary agency 
is under the control of the European collector, perpetually changing ; while 
the native stipendiary agency employed by the zemindars, for no doubt 
they must enjploy revenue servants, is under the control of n master, a 
native of the same country, speaking the same language, and having a 
permanent interest in his benefice, with a full knowledge of the honest or 
dishonest character of his countrymen, and of the best means to secure the 
one or defeat the other, and with liberty to employ his relatives as his native 
agents. 

‘ If the opinions of Sir Henry Strachey, so often quoted, on the difficulty 
that an European must find from his ignorance of the manners and customs 
of the natives, in examining into and deciding on question's litigated between 
natives in courts of justice, be well-founded, may it not be assumed that 
the same difficulty must occur in conducting intricate revenue inciuiries into 
the rules by which the payments of the ryots are determined by local 
usages and customs? If native judges be considered requisite to aid and 
facilitate the administration of justice in India, why should the ancient 
custom of zemindary agency, in the collection of the revenue, be rejected, 
and all the details of revenue management be confided to European super- 
intendence ? 

If the assessment on the land is not to be a tax arbitrarily fixed at the 
discretion of the European collector, the customary dues payable by the 
ryots must be questions of private right and whether such questions 
will be more equitably decided by collectors of the revenue, manifestly 
interested in the case, than by an independant judge (both experiencing 
equal difficulties in the investigation), ought to excite no doubt. In 
questions of private right, the executive authority cannot interfere consis- 
tently with justice, policy, or its own interests,” said the Most Noble the 
Marquess Wellesley, in the celebrated letter to the government of Fort St. 
George.* 

There is no denying that much diversity of opinion exists even among 
those well acquainted with the details of Indian revenue, as to the merits 
and demerits of the ryotwar and zemindary modes of collection. It must 
at the same be admitted by botli parties, that in the extended discussions 
which this subject has undergone, the natives of India have had no share. 
Zemindary management has been attacked by Europeans, but has not been 
defended by zemindars, European agency cannot be attacked without 
numerous European advocates appearing to defend or explain. 

R. R. . 

* Dated the 19th July 1804, when commercial ryotwar was about to be introduced at that presidency. 
—See Selevtims, vol. iv. p. 932. 
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THK INDIAN ARMY. 

To THE Editor. 

Sjr : As the India question is about to be inquired into, I would indulge a 
"hope that the Committee of the House of Commons will at the same time 
take into their consideration the state of the army, as well as the more im- 
portant subjects (to this country) of the tea-trade, finance, monopoly, &c. 
Memorials without number have been forwarded to the Hon. Company, from 
their military servants at Madras, praying that the arrangements of 1824 
might be modified or altered, in such a manner that the promotion caused by 
that organization might have been more fairly conducted, and that the senior 
officers might participate in the advantages, at least in an equal degree witli 
their juniors, who were mostly benefited by those arrangements. In order to 
prove how very disproportionate promotion has been in the Madras Infantry, 
and to point out the injustice done to the older officers by the system then 
adopted, and confirmed by the Court of Directors, a table is subjoined, which 
will show that, according to seniority, officers are by no means on an 
equality. Many of the junior captains have been longer in the service than 
some of the lieut.-colonels, whilst many of the majors are of the same stand- 
ing as some of the fourth and fifth captains, and several of the first and second 
captains are many years junior, in point of service, to some first lieutenants. 

The army, till lately, lived in hope that those ill-advised measures would 
have been cancelled, and in fact orders to that effect were transmitted to the 
government of Madras; but at their reepmmendation, and merely to save 
themselves trouble and the Company expense, the original arrangements have 
been confirmed— approved of they could not be — for the principle acted on 
differed from that established at Bengal and Bombay. The whole army is 
in consequence dissatisfied ; their rights are withheld, their memorials remain 
unheard, and their grievances unredressed. An order has lately been issued 
at Madras, prohibiting officers from forwarding petitions on the subject; any 
one would be liable to a court-martial who disobeyed those orders; although 
we have the privilege of petitioning the Company, and the House of Com- 
mons, if justice is denied us elsewhere. The late reduction of two lieutenants 
and one ensign from each regiment has stopped promotion in the junior ranks : 
some of the ensigns are of six years* standing. 

The Off-reckoning Fund allowance has been lessened one-fourth ; twenty- 
five per cent, has been taken from those who have served more than half a 
century, and who had about .£1,000 per annum; a similar reduction is made 
from those who only had .£540 per annum, whose average service is thirty- 
seven years ; the sixteen colonels have no share, and their average service 
is thirty-four years. The medical allowance has been abolished in toto. The 
full batta question, added to this list, has completely alienated the affection of 
the army from their honourable employers. 

The subjoined table will shew what chance of promotion a young man has 
in obtaining his company, and what he may expect, after a period of thirty 
years* service in India. Every one acquainted with the service will allow, that 
it is next to an impossibility for an officer to live, as befits his rank, on 
subaltern’s pay, with the most rigid economy, and yet reduction is made of 
one-eighth of their scanty pittance ! 

I earnestly hope that you will insert this in your journal, and that it may be 
the means of attracting the attention of some in power, who will bring the 
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injustice, so universally complained of, to a fair and impartial invcsii. 
gation. 

A Maduas Officer. 


This calculation is made from the Register lately published; the year of 
appointment is not included in the period of service. 


Colonels wlU» 
Off-reckoning. 

Lieut. Colonels. ' 
-Years. j 

Majors. ! 

Years* 

1. Captains. j 

Years. j 

f 

0 1 

r" 

3. Captains. 

Years. 

4. Captains. 

Years. 

5 . Captains- 

Years, 

1 . Lieutenants. 

Years. 

Fall 

Share. 

Half 

Share. 

No 

Share. 

1 ,57 

1 41 

1 38 

1 34 

1 30 

4 29 

2 26 

2 25 

2 24 

1 23 

1 21 

‘i 54 

1 40 

2 37 

4 33 j 

16 29 

3 27 

6 25 

6 24 

4 23 

2 22 

2 19 

3 53 

5 39 

1 36 

5 32 

7 27 

4 26 

15 24 

15 23 

9 22 

2 21 

2 18 

1 51 

1 37 

3 35 

7 31 1 

13 26 

16 25 

10 23 

7 22 

2 21 

3 20 

1 17 

2 50 

4 36 

1 34 

16 30 

10 25 

13 24 

9 22 

3 21 

3 20 

4 19 

1 16 

3 49 

2 34 

3 33 

17 29 

5 24 

9 23 

2 20 

2 20 

2 19 

1 18 

1 14 

1 48 

2 33 

3 32 

4 27 

2 23 

2 22 

2 19 

5 19 

3 18 

2 17 

1 1 13 

2 47 

— 

2 31 

— 

— 

1 21 

2 18 

2 18 

1 16 

2 15 

5 12 , 

2 46 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 19 

2 17 

1 14 

2 15 

11 11 

13 11 

1 41 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 16 

1 13 

2 13 

3 13 

14 10 

17 10 

1 40 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1 12 

3 12 

7 12 

9 9 

8 9 

I 39 

— 

— 


— 

— 

2 11 

4 11 

11 11 

3 8 

2 8 

2 36 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 10 

5 10 

— 

— 

122 

16 

16 

54 J 54 54 ^ 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 


There are in the service 350 out of 1,000 officers who were in the army in 
1814. Of those, thirty-four have retired on full pay, —fifteen lieut. colonels 
«n <£365 yer annum, fourteen majors on £203 per annum, and five captains 
on •£‘192. 12s. 6d. There have been fifty-two officers obliged to retire on 
half-pay, of whom one major has £174, thirty-eight captains on £127, and 
thirteen lieutenants on £73 per annum. The remaining 504 have died or re- 
linquished the service without any benefit. 


TO MIRA. 

Escaped the eagle’s claws, the dove 
The sound of wings will always move; 
The lamb will shun the lion’s lair. 

That once hath met his angry glare. 

So I thy dangerous looks will flee: 

In bondage once, I now am free. 


S. 
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LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 

\Vc resume this article, with the view of considering tlie third brancii at 
the subject, tlie political sentiments and observations of Sir 'Fhonias Munro, 
as expressed in the letters and documents to be found in Mr. Gleig’s work. 
This examination it is unnecessary to carry beyond the date of evidence 
given by Sir Thomas before the parliamentary committees in 1813. 

As it lias been recently stated in one of the public journals, with an air 
of triumph, and for the sake of depreciating the value of all practical 
evidence, that the sentiments of Sir Thomas Munro underwent a change 
subsecjiient to his examination before the committee, it is necessary to give 
a brief extract of his opinions at that period, as they are to be collected 
from the minutes of evidence, on the subjects at issue between the Company 
and the free-trader. 

1. On the probable effects of a free trade between this country and 
India, Col. Munro stated, that ‘‘ an open trade, under the present re- 
strictions, and supported by an act of the LegislaUu e, and such a trade 
confined to the principal establishments, could not be productive of any 
consequences detrimental to the peace of the country.”* With respect to 
the consumption of British manufactures, he did not think there could be 
any material increase of the demand now existing for them, if a free-trade 
were sanctioned. This he explains on the ground, that British manufac- 
tures could not be sold so cheaply as the Indian native fabrics. “ If,” he 
says, ‘‘ we could furnish our Avoollen manufactures as cheaply as the natives 
can furnish their own, there would be a very considerable demand.” 
Again : ** His clothing (that of the Hindoo) is all the manufacture of his 
own country ; we cannot supply him, because, whilst he can get it, not only 
better, but cheaper, at home, it is impossible that we can enter into compe- 
tition in the market.” ^ These are positions which no one can dispute ; and 
at the period when the evidence was given, the facts were perfectly true. 

But it has been asserted, that Col. Munro alleged the prejudices of the 
natives to have offered an insuperable bar to the extension of our manufac- 
tures amongst the people of Hindoostan. The assertion is positively untrue. 
In his evidence before the House of Commons, Col. Munro distinctly says: 
‘‘ It has been sometimes said, that the natives have a prejudice against 
the manufactures of Europe; the Hindoos have no prejudices against the 
use of any thmg that they can convert to an useful purpose ; whether Eu- 
ropean or native manufacture, it is pure as it comes from the hand of the 
Workman to all Hindoos ; but they have one prejudice, which I believe is 
a very common one in this country, against the paying a higher price for a 
worse commodity ; and urilil we can undersell them in such articles as 
they now require for their own use, we have no hope of extending the use 
of our own manufactures in India ; it is entirely a question of •price : 
whenever we can undersell the Hindoos in any article which they require, 

* Evidence before the House of Commons, 12 April 1813 j 

t Evidence before the Lords’ Coiymittee, 7 April 1813. Evidence before the House of Commons, 
12 AprU 1813. 
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it will find its way into the interior of the country, without much help from 
the British merchants ; it will find its way into the interior in spite of all 
regulations to prevent it/'* 

After reading this, it must be evident that the whole tenour of Cob 
Munro’s evidence has, like most of the facts in this question, been inten- 
tionally misrepresented. Mr. Crawfurd, in his pamphlet, which has now 
sunk to the level which it deserves, ridicules those who “ in a tone of 
oracular authority,” maintained that the trade with India and England 
could not be extended. But who said so? Not Sir Thomas Munro ; he 
says it is entirely a question of price ; and as soon as the conditions which 
he days down were secured, the result, he admitted, followed. In other 
words, when our engines were able to manufacture cottons more cheaply, or 
the consignees of these goods were enabled to offer them at lower rates, than 
the price of the Hindoo articles, they were purchased. It is needless to 
say, that his subsequent writings afford no contradiction to his opinions on 
this point ; on the contrary, these are (vol. ii. p. 25/)) reiterated. 

2. With respect to the unrestricted resort of Europeans to India, Col. 
Munro stated, in 1813, that its effect would be to irritate the natives by 
such persons offering violence to their religious and civil prejudices ; and 
that the European character, the high respect for which he considered one 
of the main pillars of our government in India, would suffer very materially. t 
He was of opinion that the power possessed by the local governments in 
India, of removing summarily Europeans from the country, should be con- 
tinued. J Upon this head, there is nothing jn Mr. Glcig s w‘ork w’hich is in 
the .slightest degree at variance with the opinions expressed by Sir Thomas 
in 1813. 

3. With respect to colonization. Sir Thomas observed in 1813 ; “1 do not 
think that the colonization of India, under the existing regulations^ by 
which an European in India cannot become a propiietor of the native soil, 
is practicable ; and supposiilgit to be desirable, and that law w'as repealed, 1 
hardly imagine that even then they could colonize to any extent ; they would 
be borne down by the superior population of the natives, more industrious 
and more economical than themselves.” § And again: “The people of India 
are as much a nation of shopkeepers as we are ourselves; they never lose 
sight of the shop ; they carry it into all their concerns, religious and civil. 
It is this trading disposition of the natives which induces me to think it is 
impossible that any European traders can long remain in the interior of 
India; what the European eais and drinks in one month, would make a 
very decent mercantile profit for the Hindoo for twelve ; tliey do not there- 
fore meet upon equal terms.” H There is positively nothing at variance with 
this opinion in the the papers published by Mr. Gleig. 

4. It is asserted that Col. Munro predicted the utter impossibility of car- 
rying on a commerce with the Hindoos, because they were absolutely un- 
changeable, It is true he insists upon the wonderful permanency of their 
institutions, and the inflexible determination with which they adhere to their 

• Ut ante. t Evidence before Lords’ Committee, 7th April 1813. 

- un,«p nf Commons. 12th AprU 1813. 5 Ibid. II Ibid., 14th April 1813. 
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customs and tenets : and the fadt is so. But he also said, that an open trade, 
restricted to the principal settlements, under proper regulations, would be 
productive of an increase to the country, but that it would be gradual ; that 
commerce would be likely slowly to operate upon the manners and preju- 
dices of the Indians, so as to improve their character. He added, that in 
many branches of civilization we were behind the Hindoos, and that “ if 
civilization were to become an article of trade between the two countries, 
England would gain by the import cargo.”* There is not a syllable to the 
contrary in the work before us. 

We have no doubt but that the real effect of the evidence of Sir T. 
Munro has been so greatly misrepresented (by design), that the aforegoing 
passages of it would have been esteemed recantations, had they appeared in 
one of his private letters. 

We shall now proceed to place before our readers some of the opinions 
of Sir Thomas, upon other than commercial topics, from his more recent 
writings. 

In common with other eminent persons, Sir Thomas Munro was adverse 
to the system of subsidiary alliances. In an admirable letter to Marquis 
Hastings, dated ^‘Darwar, 12th August 1817,” he gives his opinion freely 
in regard to this point, with reference to the prospective settlement after the 
great Pindarry war. Whilst our empire was weak and circumscribed, and 
surrounded by powerful Native chiefs, the system of subsidiary alliances, he 
admits, might have been necessary ; but there are many objections to the 
employment of such a force. It has a natural tendency, he observes, to 
render the government of every country in which it exists, weak and oppres- 
sive ; to extinguish all honourable spirit amongst the higher classes, and to 
degrade and impoverish the whole people. By supporting the prince on the 
throne in spite of his people, it renders him indolent, cruel, and avaricious. 
A subsidiary force would be a most useful establishment, if it could be di- 
rected solely to the support of our ascendancy, without nourishing all the 
vices of a bad government: but this, he says, ^eerns almost impossible. 
There is another and a more formidable objection which he raises to the 
system, namely, its inevitable tendency to bring every native state in which 

IS introduced, sooner or later, under the exclusive dominion of the British 
•'ale. He quotes the observation of a native minister: “ That no native 
power could, from its habits, conduct itself with such strict fidelity as it 
seemed to demand.” Now, he observes, if all India could be brought 
umder the British dominion, it is very questionable whether such a change, 
either as it regards the natives or ourselves, ought to be desired. One effect 
of it would be, to deteriorate the military habits and discipline of the Indian 
army, which might turn against their European masters; and the complete 
establishment of our authority all over India, he thinks would injure the na- 
bve character, to the improvement of which the British government, from 
ffs necessary policy, is not favourable. ‘^The simple and direct mode of 
conquest from without is more creditable both to our armies and to our na- 
boual character, than that of dismemberment from within by the aid of a sub- 

* Evidence before House of Commons, 14th April 1«13. 

^siatJour, N.S. VoL.l. No.;i. 2 G 
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sidiary force. It acts, it is true, only by the orders of its own government, 
and only for public objects ; but still it is always ready in the neighbourhood 
of the capital, to dictate terms to, or to depose, the prince whoiti it was 
stationed there to defend.'’* 

On behalf of the natives. Sir Thomas Munro, — whom the scurrilous 
charges of a pamphleteer represented to be desirous of reducing them to 
anftnals with only two functions, pleads powerfully. He is for raising them 
into consequence, by giving them a permanent share of the government of 
their country, and by reducing their burthens. In the very letter just 
quoted, addressed to Lord Hastings, he says, it is from men who either 
held, or are eligible to public office, that natives take their characters; where 
no such men exist, there can be no energy in any other class of the com* 
munity. The effect of this state of things is observable in all the British 
provinces, whose inhabitants arc certainly the most abject race in India. 
No elevation of character can be expected among men who, in the military 
line, cannot attain to any rank above that of subahdar, where they are as 
much below an en.sign, as an ensign is below the commander-in-chief; and 
who in the civil line, can hope for nothing beyond some petty judicial, or 
revenue office, in which they may, by corrupt means, make up for their 
slender salary.” In a late letter to Lord Hastings (J818), he urges the 
same topic at great length. 

I was anxious to give what assistance I could in carrying into effect the 
orders of the Court of Directors, for employing the natives more extensively 

the internal administration of the country. Their exclusion from offices 
of trust and emolument has become a part of our system of government, 
and has been productive of no good. Whenever, from this cause, the public 
business falls into arrear, it is said to be owing to the want of a sufficient 
number of Europeans; and more European agency is recommended as a 
cure for every evil. Such agency is too expensive ; and even if it was 
not, it ought rather to be abridged than enlarged, because it is, in many 
cases, much less efficient than that of the natives. For the discharge of all 
subordinate duties, but efipecially in the judical line, the natives are infinitely 
better qualified than Europeans. I have never seen any European whom I 
thought competent, from his knowledge of the language and the people, to 
ascertain the value of the evidence given before him. The proceedings in our 
courts of judicature, which, in our reports, make a grave and respectable 
appearance, are, I know, frequently the subject of derision among the natives. 

But it is said that the natives are too corrupt to be trusted. This is an 
old objection, and one which is generally applicable, in similar circumstances, 
to the natives of evefy country. Nobody has ever supposed that the sub- 
ordinate officers of the Excise and Customs in England are remarkable for 
their purity. But we need not go home for examples. The Company’s 
servants were notoriously known to make their fortunes in partnership with 
their native agents, until Lord Cornwallis thought it advisable to purchase 
their integrity by raising their allowances. Let this be done with regard to 
the natives, and the effect will be similar — though not perhaps in a similar 
degree, for we cannot expect to find, in a nation fallen under a foreign 
dominion, the same pride and high principle as among a free people ; but I am 
persuaded that we shall meet with a greater share of integrity and talent 
* Vol.i.p.467. 
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than Aive are aware of. While we persist in withholding liberal salaries from 
the natives, we shall have the services of the worst part of them: by making 
the salaries adequate to the trust, we shall secure the services of the best. 
Natives should be employed in every situation where they are better calcu- 
lated than the Europeans to discharge the duty required. In all original 
suits, they are much fitter to investigate the merits than Europeans. The 
European judges should be confined almost entirely to the business of appeals. 
In criminal cases, the fact should be found by a native jury, who are much 
more competent than either the European judge or his officers to weigh the 
nature of the evidence. 

Our Government will always be respected from the influence of our 
military power; but it will never be popular while it offers no employment 
to the natives that can stimulate the ambition of the better classes of them. 
Foreign conquerors have treated the natives with violence, and often with 
great cruelty, but none has treated them with so much scorn as we ; none 
has stigmatized the whole people as unworthy of trust, as incapable of 
honesty, and as fit to be employed only where we cannot do without them. 
It seems to be not only ungenerous, but impolitic, to debase the character of 
a people fallen under our dominion ; and nothing can more certainly produce 
this effect than our avowing our want of confidence in them, and, on that 
account, excluding them as much as possible from every office of importance. 
Again, in a minute, dated 1827 : 

The employment of natives in high offices will be as much for our own 
advantage as for theirs : it will tend both to the economy and efficiency of the 
administration of public affairs. Every time that a native is raised to a 
higher office than had before been filled by any of his countrymen, a new 
impulse wilj be given to the whole establishment ; the hope of attaining the 
higher office will excite emulation among those who hold the inferior ones, 
and improve the whole. But this improvement will take place in a much 
greater degree when the office is one of a high and independent nature, like 
that of a judge. The person who is appointed to it will be conscious that 
he enjoys some share in the administration of the affairs of his country ; he 
will feel that his own rank and character have been elevated by his having 
been selected for the high office which he holds, and his feelings will pervade 
every class of the department to which he belongs. 

The opinion of Sir Thomas respecting the Indu -British class, is delivered 
in a minute, wdiilst Governor of Madras. We subjoin the passages: 

I have already stated my sentiments on the allowance to half-caste women 
and children. The measure would in time lead to so much expense, and 
produce so much distress, and is altogether so extravagant and impolitic, 
that I should consider myself as wanting in my duty,, if I did not recommend 
to the Honourable Court not to sanction it in any shape, or in any degree, 
but to reject it entirely. In speaking of the half-caste population, I have 
chiefly spoken of them as depending on us, not as what they wpuld be if 
left to themselves, but as what they are made by our injudicious interference. 

If we limit our care of them to the support of schools, and leave them in 
every thing else to their own exertions, they will become a numerous, 
industrious, and useful race of men ; but they must expect, like every other 
great population, to have among them every gradation of condition, from 
^dependence and affluence, to poverty and hard labour. They are at present, 
far as regards the means of living, in better circumstances than the people 
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of England. Comparing them with an equal number of the people of 
England, there are among them a smaller proportion subjected to extreme 
poverty, and a greater who live comfortably. This may last while their number 
is small, and employment easily found; but it must gradually cease as they 
become numerous; and they must then, like every other great community, 
have their full proportion of poor. There is no cause why they should not 
by their own exertions become a thriving people ; they are not at present so 
well qualified as the Hindoos for hard labour, but they will gradually acquire 
the habit of labour from necessity ; and they have the advantage of having 
fewer prejudices, and a better education, and this advantage of education will 
always continue. 

His sentiments respecting the press are well known ; he considered the 
freedom of publication in India as not only unnecessary, but absolutely 
incompatible with the continuance of our authority in India. There is an 
admirable minute of his, dated in April 1822, wherein this conclusion is 
made out in so masterly a manner, that we regret that its extreme length 
forbids our inserting it at length : 

“ Those who speak of the press being free in this country,’* he observes, 
“ have looked at only one part of the subject; they have looked no further 
than to Englishmen, and to the press as a monopoly in their hands for the 
amusement or benefit of their countrymen ; they have not looked to its free- 
dom among the natives, to be by them employed for whatever they also may 
consider to be for their own benefit, and that of their countrymen. A free 
press and the dominion of strangers are things quite incompatible, and which 
cannot long exist toL^ethcr ; for what is the first duty of a free press? It is to 
deliver the country from a foreign yoke, and to sacrifice to this one great 
object every measure and consideration ; and if we make the press really free 
to the natives, as well as to Europeans, it must inevitably lead to this result, 

“ The advocates of a free press seek, they say, the improvement of our 
system of Indian government, and of the minds and conditions of the people; 
but these desirable ends are, I am convinced, quite unattainable by the means 
they propose. There are two important points which should always be kept 
in view, in our administration of affairs here. The first is, that our sove- 
reignty should be prolonged to the remotest possible period. The second is, 
that whenever we are obliged to resign it, we should leave the natives so far 
improved from their connexion with us, as to be capable of maintaining a 
free, or at least a regular government amongst themselves. If these objects 
can ever be accomplished, it can only be by a restricted press. A free one, 
so far'from facilitating, would render their attainment utterly impracticable ; 
for, by attempting to precipitate improvement, it would frustrate all the benefit 
which might have been derived from more cautious and temperate proceedings. 

“ In the present state of India, the good to be expected from a free press is 
trifling and uncertain, but the mischief is incalculable ; and as to the proprie- 
tors of newspapers, as mischief is the more profitable of the two, it will 
generally have the preference. There is no public in India to be guided and 
instructed by a free press; the whole of the European society is composed of 
civil and military officers, belonging to the King’s and Hon. Company’s services, 
with a small proportion of merchants and shopkeepers ; there are but few 
among them who have not access to the newspapers and periodical publica- 
tions of Europe, or who require the aid of political information from an 
Indian hewi^aper. 
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“ Many [People, both in this country and England, will probably go on ad- 
miring the effects of the Indian press, fondly anticipating the rapid extension of 
knowledge amongst the natives, whilst a tremendous revolution, originating in 
this very press, is preparing, which will, by the premature and violent overthrow 
of our power, disappoint all those hopes, and throw India back into a state 
more hopeless of improvement then when we first found her.”* 

The whole of this minute deserves attentive perusal. Another is equally 
interesting, relative to the religious conversions of the natives of India, 
and which is dated the same year. It was written in consequence of an 
indiscreet display of zeal, or rather enthusiasm, on the part of a civil ser- 
vant, who ‘‘ indulged himself in a formal and most unprovoked attack 
upon the religion of the people, and placed upon record, within the reach 
of many of them, sentiments highly offensive to their tenderest prejudices.” 
The conduct of this individual led the governor to point out the mischief 
likely to arise from “ official interference ” with the religion of the natives. 
The missionaries, he says, pursue their labours without the smallest hin- 
drance, and arc well received because they have no power ; a contrary 
policy would excite discontent and disturbance, and eventually defeat the 
very object for which it is designed. “ In order to dispose the natives to 
receive our instruction and adopt our opinions, we must first gain their at- 
tachment and confidence, and this can only be accomplished by a pure 
administration of justice, by moderate assessment, respect for their cus- 
toms, and general good government.” 

Mr. promises to be guided by the orders of government, in his conduct 

to the natives ; but I fear that he is too much under the dominion of his own 
fancies to be controlled by any legitimate authority. He has already shown, 
by his declining compliance with the directions of his immediate superior, Mr. 
Campbell, how little he regards subordination, when opposed to what he be- 
lieves to be his higher duties. He appeals to government ; and while he pro- 
fesses his readiness to conform to their decision, he desires that his opinions 
regarding the natives may stand or fall, “ according as they are supported or 
contradicted by the word of God,” as contained in certain passages of Scrip- 
ture forming the appendix to his letter. This is an extraordinary kind of 
appeal. He employs his official authority for missionary purposes; and when 
he is told by his superior that he is wrong, he justifies his acts by quotations 
from Scripture, and by election, a doctrine which has occasioned so much 
controversy; and he leaves it to be inferred, that government must# either 
adopt his views, or act contrary to divine authority. A person who can, as a 
sub-collector and magistrate, bring forward such matters for discussion, and 
seriously desire that they may be placed on record, and examined by govern- 
ment, is not in a frame of mind to be restrained within the proper limits of 
his duty, by any official rules. 

It was never intended to employ collectors and- magistrates as teachers of 
morality and religion ; and of course no rules have been framed for their 
guidance in such pursuits. Every man who has common sense, knows that 
they are contrary to his duty, and that no safe rule can be laid down but by 

absolute prohibition. We cannot allow Mr. , or any other public officer, 

to act as a missionary, merely because he supposes that he abstains from 
“ obnoxious interference.” Every man has a different opinion regarding the 
* Vol. li. p. 3«. 
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obnoxious limits, and each would fix them differently, according to the standard 
of his own zeal. 

It is the declared intention both of the Legislature and of the Hon. Court 
of Directors, that the people of India should be permitted to enjoy their 
ancient laws and institutions, and should be protected against the interference 
of public officers with their religion. This system is the wisest that could 
be adopted, whether with regard to the tranquillity of the country, the se- 
curity of the revenue, or the improvement or conversion of the natives. 

Mr. ’s is the worst. It is dangerous to the peace of the country and the 

prosperity of the revenue, and is even, as a measure of conversion, calculated 
to defeat his own designs. If I were asked, if there would be any danger 
from leaving him at Bellary, I could not positively affirm that there would — 
there might or might not ; but if any mischief arose, it would be no excuse 
for us to say, that it was so unlikely that it could not have been expected ; 
for we had ample warning, and ought to have provided against it. 

In every country, but especially in this, where the rulers are so few, and of 
a different race from the people, it is the most dangerous of all things to 
tamper with religious feelings: they may be apparently dormant ; and when 
we are in unsuspecting security, they may burst forth in the most tremendous 
manner, as at Vellore ; they may be set in motion by the slightest casual 
incident, and do more mischief in one year, than all the labours of missionary 
collectors would repair in a hundred. Should they produce only a partial 
disturbance, which is quickly put down, even in this case the evil would be 
lasting; distrust would be raised between the people and the government, 
which would neVer entirely subside, and the district in which it happened 
would never be so safe as before. The agency of collectors and magistrates, 
as religious instructors, can effect no possible good. It may for a moment 
raise the hopes of a few sanguine men ; but it will end in disturbance and 
failure, and, instead of forwarding, will greatly retard, every chance of ulti- 
mate success. 

In another place, he says : 

A rude ignorant people relinquish their superstitions without much difficulty, 
in exchange for the religion of other nations, whilst a civilized one preserves 
them with most persevering obstinacy. The Turks of Europe have attained a 
considerable degree of civilization ; but their intercourse with Christian 
powers has not abated their faith in all the wild visions of their prophets. 
The change, if ever it is effected, will be extremely slow, and will not even 
begin until, by the improvement of the country, India shall abound in a 
middling class of wealthy men, secure in the possession of their property, and 
having leisure to study our best authors, translated into the various languages 
of the country. 

Again, in a letter to the Right I Ion. J. Sullivan, dated October 1820 , 
he writes ; 

I should expect more benefit from the circulation of short tracts by the 
natives, or of translations of short European tracts by natives, than from 
translations precipitately made of the Bible, or any great work, by the mis- 
sionaries. I have no faith in the power of any missionary to acquire, in four 
or five years, such a knowledge of any Indian language as to enable him to 
make a respectable translation of the Bible. I fear that such translations are 
not calculated to inspire becoming reverence for the book. In place of trans- 
lating the Bible into ten or twelve languages in a few years, I would rather see 
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twenty years devoted to its translation into one. If we hope for success, we 
must proceed gradually, and adopt the means by which we may be likely to 
attain it. The dissemination of knowledge is, I think, the surest way; and 
if we can prevail upon the native princes to give it the support you propose, it 
will be a good beginning. 

Ill writing (1826) to Mr. Wynn, the late President of the Board of 
Control, Sir Thomas thus speaks of the unavoidable tendency to augmen- 
tation of territory to which our Indian empire is subject : 

Whatever rules we may prescribe to ourselves for the limitation of our 
territory, they can never be absolute, but must always, in some degree, yield 
to circumstances. A civilized and warlike nation, surrounded by half-civilized 
neighbours, must necessarily, in spite of itself, extend its empire over them. 
It is the natural progress of human affairs, and the march of civilization over 
barbarism. All that we can do is not to precipitate, but to retard events as 
much as possible; and rather to be forced on them than to cause them, lest 
we should produce anarchy, by advancing faster than we can consolidate our 
power, and establish order and good government in the countries we subdue. 

In a letter to Mr. Canning, dated 1823, he throws together his opinions 
upon several points, the latter of which has become of rather jierinanent 
interest. Our power in this country is now very great, and, I think, is 
in no danger of being shaken, if the local governments are enabled to keep 
the press and the missionaries within proper bounds, and if the Legislature 
will, by limiting with more distinctness and precision the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, effectually prevent it from extending its cognizance, by 
fictions of law, to matters with which it ought to have no concern.’' 

In the same letter, he speaks with very just indignation of the accumu- 
lation of useless writing in India, which will, if not arrested, become a 
complete nuisance. 1 never had a very high opinion of our records ; but 
it was not until my last return that I knew that they conlaincd such a mass 
of useless trash. Every man writes as much as he can, and (juotes 
Montes(|uieu, and Hume, and Adam Smith, and speaks as if wo were 
living in a country 'where people were free and governed themselves. 
Most of their papers might have been written by men who were never out of 
England, and their projects are nearly as applicable to that country as to 
India.” 

Sir Thomas has delivered an opinion upon the allowances to the officers 
of the Indian army, which will not probably have many eulogists amongst 
that gallant body. 

Military allowances, both to European and native officers, ought to be 
regulated on the principle of holding out increasing advantages’ at every pro- 
gressive step, and the means of realizing a competency after a certain period 
of service; but under no government will the public resources be adequate to 
this object, if the allowances to the inferior ranks of the army are too high. 
A subaltern upon half-batta may live not only without distress, but comfortably, 
in any part of India. It is not necessary that he should do more. It is even 
better that he should feel difficulty occasionally ; but it is a bad training for an 
officer to place him in a situation where he shall always be at his Case, and 
scwcely ever feel the necessity of practising economy. 
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The Court themselves have been the great destroyers of discipline* by autho- 
rizing all sul^ilterns of the army to receive full batta'aijd command-allowance. 
The subaltern is never taught economy; he starts ^ithibxtravagant notions, 
and never afterwards becomes sober. You may, in fact, pay as high as you 
please : if you pay upon a wrong principle, you will never have content or 
discipline. 

To these opinions upon specific points, we subjoin a few casual reflections, 
which, at tlie same time that they communicate information, will illustrate 
the character of the writer. 

There can be no doubt that a surplus revenue (in India) will gradually arise, 
and that it may in part be remitted to Europe without injury to India. A 
continual drain will not ruin a country whose continual surplus produce is 
greater than that drain. 

.No modification can make the Mohammedan criminal law good for any 
thing : it ought to be abolished, and our own substituted. For whom is this 
law preserved ? There is not one Mohammedan to twenty Hindoos ; nor was 
the law ever administered worse than among that small portion. 

What India wants most is a free export of her produce to England, as is 
permitted from England to India. Admission to all our silks and coloured 
goods, &c. on moderate duties. 

In recommending new systems, people are too apt to think that mankind 
are mere pieces of machinery, on which it is perfectly harmless to make ex- 
periments every day. 

The way to make our administration efficient is to simplify it, — to employ 
our European and native servants on those duties for which they are respec- 
tively best adapted. Employ all civil servants at first in the revenue line, not 
merely to leach them revenue business, but because they will see the natives 
under their best forms as industrious and intelligent husbandmen and manu- 
facturers — will become acquainted with their habits, manners, and wants, and 
lose their prejudices against them — will become attached to, and feel a desire 
to befriend and protect them ; and this knowledge and feeling will adhere to 
them ever after, and be most useful to them and the natives during the rest of 
their lives. 

After the Commander-in-chief, there is no officer it is of so much importance 
to uphold as that of the regimental commanding officer of the native corps ; for 
on the respect which he can maintain, rests the subordination of the native 
army, and the very existence of our dominion in India. The authority he 
once possessed has, with the view of checking abuses, been so much divided, 
that there is too little left any where to command respect. Part of his former 
power should be restored to him ; and he should receive such allowances as 
will enable him to make an appearance suitable to his rank, in the eyes of the 
natives and of the European officers. 

Whatever plans may be adopted for accelerating promotion among the Eu- 
ropean officers, it ought to be accompanied by one for improving the condition 
of the native officers ; and no room should be left for them to feel, that in every 
arrangement for the improvement of the army, their interests are neglected. 

We now take leave of these Memoirs of Sir Thomas Munro, with a 
higher esteem, for his character than we felt before, and with the conviction 
that they will be found to contain a store of practical knowledge on Indian 
topics highly valuable at the present juncture. 
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EGYPTIAN hieroglyphics.* 

The Greeks and Latins, with one consent, declare that the hieroglyphic 
writing of the Egyptians was symbolical or ideographical. From thence has 
been deduced a conclusion they by no means authorize, namely, that all the 
characters of this writing, indiscriminately, represent ideas. This is straining 
consequences greatly: for the dictum of the Greeks and Latins declared, in- 
deed, that the principal ideas of a discourse were rendered symbolically, but 
not that it was the same with auxiliary ideas, such as grammatical forms, any 
more than with proper names and foreign words. But it is always thus : make 
one concession and more is assumed ; and it rarely happens that a consequence 
is drawn exactly the length that it ought to be. 

This conclusion, so vast, and so long regarded as incontrovertible, is not 
now so favourably received. Facts have demonstrated, in spite of theory, that 
it is not conformable to the premises. It received its first check from the 
decyphering of certain hicroglyphical groups, in which each character acted a 
part analogous to that of letters in oriental languages. These groups were 
proper names, so described as to render it almost impossible to misinterpret 
them. Here then were hieroglyphics employed as signs of sounds ; a true 
hicroglyphical alphabet ; this is what has been termed the ali)habet of phonetic 
hieroglyphics. 

This alphabet has one peculiarity; that the same sound is not always repre- 
sented by the same hieroglyphic, but sometimes by one, sometimes by another. 
The number of these characters, which supply the place of each other, and 
thence are called homophonous, is however very limited. 

Besides foreign proper names, written letter for letter, by means of phonetic 
hieroglyphics, M. Champollion has read national proper names, which are 
always significant. It appears to me natural enough that, in order to obviate 
confusion in the ideas which make up these proper names, and those ideas 
which compose the thread of a discourse, and which ancient authors say were 
always represented symbolically, a new method of representation was devised 
for the former, namely, the alphabetical mode. 

Thus far, there is nothing at variance with the testimony of ancient writers 
respecting the nature of hicroglyphical writing ; and observe that I have made 
a vast concession ; for in these groups of proper names there are certain cha- 
racters invariably the same, whilst their neighbours give place occasionally to 
those which are homophonous. Who can assure us that these unalterable 
characters were not ideographical, abbreviated by using only the first sound of 
the name of the idea which they represented? Many of these national proper 
names present characters which no one will deny to be symbolical. 

M. Champollion says that he has discovered, in hicroglyphical texts, and 
particularly in the inscription upon the Rosetta stone, various grammatical 
forms, signs of gender, number, tense, &c., identical with those still found in 
the Coptic tongue, which is generally considered as constructed chiefly out of 
the relics of the ancient Egyptian dialect ; which forms are expressed by pho- 
netic hieroglyphics. 

Without assenting implicitly to all M. Champollion’s decisions, I admit, as a 
principle, that the accessary ideas of a discourse, I mean all the grammatical 
forms, comprehending conjunctions, prepositions, &c., which are obliged to 
remain, as it were, upon the second plan of the table, must be less perfectly 

* This paper is translated from the Gazette Littiraxrc of Paris ; it was written, we undentand, by 
M. Dujardin. 
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developed by vocal expression than the ideas occupying the first plan. The 
name of each’^of the latter was expressed at full length by the single symbol, 
or by the group of symbols which figured it ; whilst those characters which 
expressed grammatical forms, and which were few in number, and incessantly 
recurring, were named, in the vocal reading of the texts, after the initial 
sounds of their names only. What I here advance, however, is simply con- 
jectural. I believe, moreover, and I hope, some time or other, to assign my 
reasons for this conviction, that the few characters denoting grammatical 
forms were originally, and for a long period of time, ideographical, but that 
the habit of meeting with them incessantly, and pronouncing only the initial 
sound of the name of the idea which they represented, rendered them, at 
length, phonetic ; that is, in the sccpicl, when recalling exactly the modifying 
idea which they represented, the sight of them brought to mind merely such a 
simple sound as is joined to a word composed of one or more syllables, which 
served to denominate that of the fundamental ideas of the discourse which it 
was desired to modify. 

Amongst the groups of characters which M. Champollion has endeavoured 
to decypher, is one which he places in the class of common names, but which 
appears to me to belong to that of grammatical forms. In fact, this group, 
which is read corresponds with the Greek preposition anti (the Greek 

translation, instead of the preposition antif has the preposition para\ and 
signifies “ instead of, — in the place of;” it is, therefore, not one of the funda- 
mental ideas of the discourse, but an auxiliary idea. 

Thus far, nothing contradicts the Greek and Latin authors, for nothing de- 
monstrates that the leading ideas in a text are represented in any other manner 
than symbolically. 

I shall just observe, by the way, that the preceding results elucidate a pas- 
sage in St. Clement of Alexandria, which always appeared very obscure, I 
might even say unintelligible ; otherwise it would have suggested some scruples 
respecting the important conclusion, of which I just before spoke. 

I now come to a point upon which I cannot coincide in opinion with M. 
Champollion. He has read, in bieroglyphical texts, common names written 
phonetically : I believe he is mistaken. Let] none be displeased at my frank- 
ness, for a very important point is here involved. 

If bieroglyphical texts contain common names written alphabetically, it must 
follow that the Egyptians wrote at full length the names of those ideas which 
held the first place in discourse. But in that case, wherein would be the great 
distinction between bieroglyphical and alphabetical writing ? As soon as the 
former rendered alphabetically common names, as well as grammatical forms, 
symbols would act but an auxiliary part ; they would be nothing more than 
mere abbreviations, such as may be met with in every conceivable kind of 
writing ; and yet the ancient speak of a radical difference. Diodorus Siculus 
is positive thereupon ; and I believe he is right, as well as all other writers who 
maintain the same doctrine. I believe that bieroglyphical texts contain no 
eommon names written alphabetically. 

Nevertheless, M. Champollion has read, by means of his phonetic alphabet, 
the words father^ mother^ infantf son, daughter^ brothery sister, king. Let us 
examine successively these groups of pretended phonetic characters. 

First, I assume the Coptic to be an Egyptian dialect, and that it is Coptic 
which these bieroglyphical texts represent ; observing, at the same time, that 
this is not a theory which I wish to uphold j but, on the other hand, I avow 
that I know nothing which is opposed to the admission of the hypothesis. 
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Moreover, I look upon those groups as correctly decypherctl which are not 
taken from the Rosetta inscription, though this is the only hierc^lyphical text, 
the sense of which is known by a translation. 

1 will begin by the word father. In the Rosetta inscription there is a group 
corresponding apparently with the word “father” of the Greek translation. 
This group, explained by means of the phonetic alphabet, gives the term toui. 
M. Champollion reads every where toui, and toui alone, upon the monuments 
of the kings of Egyptian race, and those of Grecian race, and even u])on the 
inonuinent.s of the Homan era, with which the Coptic of our day is connected. 

But the modern Coptic renders the idea father by the word iot. Can it be 
supposed that so common an idea as father, translated during a long course of 
years exclusively by the word toui^ should all at once, and exclusively too, be 
rendered by the word tot? I cannot believe this witiiout some reluctance; I 
would rather think it probable that the group read toui was not pronounced in 
that manner, but that as it recalled the idea of “ father,” apparently in a sym- 
bolical manner, and as every one knew the word corresponding to this idea in 
the spoken tongue, every one, on seeing this group, pronounced the word iot, 

I make the same remark with respect to the group which M. Champollion 
reads This group recalled symbolically the idea of “ king,” which was 

invariably rendered by the word owro, so that wherever it occurred it was pro- 
nounced owro, and not souten, which in modern Coptic does not signify “king.” 
I have, indeed, some slight objection to offer against the reading itself. 
The group in question is composed of two partial groups : the first containing 
a character supposed to represent a planty which character, in proper names, 
stands for the letter f, and a scmi-circley which M. Champollion considers as a 
sign of the feminine gender, and which, in proper names, denotes the letter /, 
The second group consists of a heCy and another scmi-eircle. M. Champollion 
looks upon the bee as symbolical, which renders mute the scmi-ctrcle following 
it : nothing, therefore, is left to be pronounced but an s and a C which at the 
most would make the word sout. I know, moreover, that other groups, not 
found in the Rosetta inscription, give instead of the bee and sctni-circic, a cha- 
racter standing, in proper names, for the letter n, which completes the word 
souten: but then again comes the reason adduced above. “ King” is no more 
expressed hy Souten than “father” by totii. I should rather think the entire 
group to be symbolical ; that the complex idea “ king ” is composed of two 
simple ideas, the second of which, if we may credit Horapollo, was that of 
“people,” “crowd.” Were I even to admit the identity of the group con- 
taining the bee with that giving the entire word souteuy I should still discover in 
the latter the same component ideas; for the character read n is invariably a 
symbol of plurality, or, if you will, a sign of the plural number, that is, sym- 
bolically considered, equivalent to the character bee. 

It can readily be imagined, that when two ideas thus concur in forming one 
complex idea, the word pronounced on sight of the group may have no rela- 
tion whatever to those which the component symbols would have recalled had 
they been isolated. 

The mutual influence of symbols, according to iheir disposition, is a cir- 
cumstance to which I think too little attention is paid. Each symbol seems to 
be regarded as representing, at all times and in all places, one single idea, hor 
example: because in one instance a circle signifies tke “ sun,” therefore, they 
say, it invariably represents the “ snn ;” the scnrabcciis, in one passage, signi- 
fies the “world,” therefore it always signifies “ world,” &c. Tliis is an error, 
and a very serious one, from which Horapollo should have secured us; for he 
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informs us that the same'symbol may be the re])resentative of six, seven, or even 
eight different ideas, from whence we may conclude that the same symbol ma} 
^cal, in the reading of the text, six, seven, and eight words totally different ; 
and it was, I think, position, context, antecedents, and consequents, which 
determined what idea it represented, and consequently by what name it was tc 
be called. 

Amongst the several possible senses of a symbol, there is always one which 
will be of more frequent recurrence than any other ; so that occasionally j 
given animal, whose figure was frequently employed to represent a certain idea 
received, even though considered as an animal and not as a symbol, the name 
of this special idea. Thus a hawk, constantly used in hieroglyphical texts tc 
designate the “ human soul,” is called, even when considered only as a hawk 
by the Egyptian word signifying “ soul.” But to return to my subject. 

The group which M. Champollion gives as representing phonetically the ide£ 

mother,” is composed of a vulture and a semi-circle ; but Ilorapollo tells u: 
that the vulture is the symbolic representation of “ mother j” and M. Cham 
pollion admits, as we have seen in the group “ king,” that the semi-circlej whet 
accompanying a symbol, is simply a mute sign of the feminine gender : it seem 
to me merely symbolical. I know that in reading proper names, the appear 
ance of a vulture gives the pronunciation viauj which is an entire word corres 
ponding to the idea “ mother ;” so that this character seems to act the same par 
both in proper names and in common discourse, that is, it seems always pho 
netic. Upon this point it is only necessary to understand one another : ii 
proper names the vulture signifies only the sound of “ mother,” but in dis 
course it recalls at once both the idea itself, and the name of that idea. I add 
that it does not recall the name till after it has recalled the idea. 

Since an occasion offers, I wish to point out what appears to me ai 
essential distinction between the characters concurring in the transcription o 
proper names. In default of doing this, M. Champollion contradicts himsell 
when, after having laid down, as a general theorem, that all characters use( 
phonetically in proper names must always and every where be employed in thi 
same manner, he is continually considering as symbolical in discourse thos 
characters which in proper names are phonetics. The distinction which I pro 
pose to make is this : the characters serving to transcribe proper names forii 
two classes ; the first comprises those which, being intended to express wha 
we have designated grammatical terms, are always phonetic. To these cha 
racters, which are fewer than the others, may, I think, be applied the prin 
ciple laid down by M. Champollion. In the second class are contained all th 
characters commonly used as symbols, designating sometimes one idea, some 
times another, recalling, consequently, sometimes one term, sometimes ano 
ther, and accidentally employed in the transcription of proper names, to re 
present the initial sound of the name of the idea, which it more commonly o 
directly signifies when it stands singly. Whenever the use of characters fo 
the phonetic expression of grammatiad forms did not furnish the require^ 
letter, it was supplied from this second class ; or when it was desired to intre 
duce an idea of praise or censure into a proper name, which is somewhat ans 
logons to the process of the Chinese on such occasions. 

This classification, which is, indeed, founded upon mere conjecture, wi. 
enable us to conceive how the goose^ which in proper names stood for th 
letter s, might in the course of speech become symbolical, and represent th 
idea of “ son,” conformably to the statement of Horapollo, so that it compelle 
the pronunciation of the Egyptian word scriy and not si, as M. Cliampollio 
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reads, but which cannot be found in our Coptic dictionaries. As to the 
line which sometimes accompanies the character goose, we cannot say whether 
this is or is not of a nature analogous to that of the semi-circle, so frequently * 
joined to symbolic hieroglyphics. 

I grant that in certain compound words, instead of sounding the entire word 
seri, the first syllable, or even the first letter only, was pronounced. That 
would prove, at the utmost, that the idea “ filiation ” entered into the gram- 
matical forms, and was expressed in the same manner. 

It remains for me to notice two groups, in one of which M. Champollion 
meets with the word viisi, signifying, he says, “ to engender,’* “generation;” 
the other which supplies the word son, and represents the idea “ brother.” 
The words vdsi and son arc found in Coptic dictionaries with the definition here 
given. The only indication of an ideographical as well as a phonetic property 
afforded by the group misi, is the unchangeablcncss of the first of its two cha- 
racters; in the group 5on, whilst the first of the two characters is unalterable, 
the second varies so slightly, as always to represent the idea of “plurality.” 
These are cogent reasons for doubting that these groups were purely phoneti- 
cal. Would not such a complex idea, resulting from the combination of two 
other ideas, have acquired a name composed of the initial sounds of each of 
the names of the component ideas ? I have no doubt that denominations thus 
formed were given to new ideas; the groups which represented these ideas 
were then at once both ideographic and phonetic; but they were phonetic only 
secondarily, having been at first purely ideographic. I am sensible that the 
discovery of similar groups may easily lead into error, and from thence I think 
has arisen the mistake which I have been pointing out. 

I ought not, I think, to insist much upon the groups corresponding with the 
ideas “ daughter ” and “sister,” since the scmi-circle only distinguishes them 
from the groups “ son,” “ brother,” and since this character is, as I have 
already stated, a mute sign of the feminine gender, indicating that “ daughter” 
and “sister” were to be pronounced, not “ son” and “brother.” 

I have now taken a review of all the common names which M. Champollion 
believes he has deciphered literally in the hieroglyphic texts, and the result 
seems to be this, that the alphabetical nature of the groups in question is no- 
thing short of proved, and that, up to this time, no certain' fact has occurred 
to invalidate the unanimous testimony of the Greek and Latin authors relative 
to the symbolical nature of hieroglyphical writing. Before the discovery of the 
phonetic alphabet, too large a province was assigned to the symbolical charac- 
ter ; now too little is given it. The recent conclusion is, in ray opinion, as 
erroneous as the old. Excess is always vicious. If M. Champollion believed 
that the phonetic character prevailed, he was led into this belief by a mistake 
against which it was perhaps difficult to guard. I trust that my observations 
will tend in some measure to restore the question of Egyptian writings to their 
legitimate basis. A contempt for the testimony bequeathed us by the Greek 
and Latin authors has appeared to me by no means seemly, and if monuments 
can, with the aid of written traditions, impart much light to us, they may 
also, if we persist in studying them alone, lead us over a deal of unnecessary 
ground. Thus far, I believe, written traditions harmonize with the monu- 
ments, He would compromise the success of his labours who neglected either. 
^Sypt has been Greek, Egypt has been Roman ; to judge of her we ought, 
therefore, at least, to listen to those who were her masters, who knew her 
^^ving, and who lived with her. 
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PUNCHAYETS AND ZILLAH COURTS. 

(Conclcluded from 160.) 

Matters relating to caste or depending upon the customs of them, or of any 
particular trade or business, are far best settled by a punchayet composed of 
members chosen from the trade or caste. Indeed every decision upon such 
points must partake somewhat of the nature of a caste punchayet, for the 
evidence of the members of it is essential to enable the judge of the case to 
decide j and it would be more advantageous to have the opinions of the 
members or arbitrators full and free, as they would then be, than as evidences 
overawed and cramped of necessity, in delivering them before a judicial tri- 
bunal; whilst the oath, though it would make them speak the truth, would 
obtain nothing but the truth, that is, mere matter of fact, allowing for no 
contingencies or exceptions which the particular case might require. Decisions 
by members chosen from the caste too, are, in my opinion, more unbiassed 
than almost any otlier. For this reason I would recommend that where a 
punchayet is given on matter relating to caste as above, neither party should 
be allowed to claim choice of members out of it, unless he could prove that 
there was a general enmity to him in it. In the same manner where the cu-i- 
toras of any particular class of men, not actually reckoned a caste, but pur- 
suing some exclusive occupation, are concerned, the members might be chosen 
under the same exception from that body. Punchayets of the whole caste 
again, are much worse than no punchayets at all ; it would be better to take 
their evidence, than let them sit as members. There is no end to the dinners 
(pan suparee), and other good things, which the caste expects at every meet- 
ing, whether for prayscheat, marriage, punchayet, or any other matter. The 
promiscuous assemblage of persons then collected, not one-tenth of them at- 
tending as judges of the dispute, but as members of the whole body, and 
therefore bound to appear at a general meeting of it, cannot further, and 
must necessarily retard, the proceedings, as it is always found to do. The 
difficulty of collecting all of the caste, and then of getting a decision from 
them, must be known to all who have tried the experiment. 

In suits for debts of old standing, which are generally very intricate and 
dif&cult to decide upon, and all intricate accounts, merchants are the most 
propef persons to sit as members. These ought to be chosen of the same 
caste or country as the parties, when both of the same, as mharwarrecs, 
goojeersjbohmas, &c. If the sur punj could be chosen from among the higher 
class of merchants, when the dispute is more about a particular kind of trans- 
action, as insurance, commission, &c. than between men of the same kind 
respecting common accounts, it seems a great object to be obtained. 

Common accounts and obligations, whether bonds or other, are seldom so 
difficult as not to be better decided by an aumcen or single person, who would 
come to a final decision before either party would have named members to 
litigate in a punchayet. In this case, where it is frequently obvious that one 
party merely demands a punchayet to gain time, the superintendent might 
have authority to refuse one, the nature of the dispute speaking for the rea- 
sonableness of the denial. 

In cases of wuttun, a punchayet before the got, or people of the same em- 
ployment as the parties in the same or other parts of the district, is good ; but 
in cases where there have been three or four punchayets formerly without pro- 
ducing any positive decision, and which have been still contested with various 
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success, a new punchayct would appear almost hopeless. The members, who 
are only cultivators, are perplexed with the contrariety of the decision, and 
seldom succeed in settling the dispute. Then European agency is perhaps the 
best means of passing a final and full decision, particularly when the chief 
evidence is documentary, upon which the got are not properly competent to 
decide. 

Suits for maintenance are properly made the subject of punchayets ; but 
cases have arisen wherein the punchayets have decreed the division of property 
over and above the maintenance to which the plaintifi' is entitled. Yet a 
punchayet, under certain restrictions to prevent any thing of the kind occur- 
ring, is the fairest as well as most delicate mode of procuring a due sub- 
sistence for the plaintiff; for an inquiry into the circumstances of the opposite 
party and the fiimily is necessary, to enable them to decide the proportion to 
be given, according to the rank and circumstances in life of the parties. 

The cases in which punchayets might be considered the legal and fixed mode 
of decision, are therefore, 1st, points of religion ; 2d, customs of the coun- 
try, of caste, or trade; 3d, division of property; 4th, old and intricate ac- 
counts; 6th, cases of wuttuns and bucks; and 6th, disputes for maintenance. 
In these the advantages of a punchayet are, I think, very apparent. 

The disadvantages of punchayets are slowness and unskilfulness, partiality 
and corruption. 

The former is inherent in the formation of one and its forms ot proceeding. 
Much more time is lost in choosing a sur punj than the members on each side, 
who are mostly appointed without much trouble. It is always found difficult 
to choose an umpire, because upon him alone the casting vote, the whole 
decision, depends. Neither party finds it difficult to name friends, and no rule 
now exists to prevent a person from sitting who has been chosen by either, or 
both the parties. Whether professional punchayets or not, they are generally, 
with few exceptions, mere pleaders for their own client. But an umpire is 
the judge, and if either party knows that the person named for it is acquainted 
with his adversary, it is sufficient reason for him to object to him. The re- 
medy used here is to bind them down to a certain number of days, and if the 
time is exceeded, to name one from government, generally an aiimeen. This 
has the effect desired, and an umpire is named within the time. Besides the 
known habits of the natives which are a check to a speedy decision, and the inte- 
rest which one party often has to protract it, by inducing his members to absent 
themselves, the forms under which a punchayet is carried on cause great delay. 
After the answer of the defendant has been obtained, the punchayet puts a 
number of poorish, or questions to either party for their own information, on 
any particular points ; and very often a member of the opposite party takes 
this opportunity of cross-questioning the other by questions to the points of 
the parties’ cause, which give an opening for it; if not, upon any other irre- 
levant matter he can find, as suits his purpose. Any unfortunate observation 
of one of the parties, perhaps relating to any thing rather than the 
dispute, is met by his opponent or one of his members by a thep, which is 
equivalent to a challenge to prove the assertion thus hazarded, under a penalty 
of losing his suit if he docs not. It is accepted often by way of bravado, to 
shew that he has no objection to fight the other upon any subject he may 
choose ; and a refusal to accept this challenge and write the thep, is too ^ten 
construed by the punchayet to the disadvantage of the person refusing. Fail- 
ing to prove the thep, though it may not in the least affect the pending ispute, 
is equally prejudicial to the party : not but what this thep is sometimes bene- 
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ficial when it is demanded upon an assertion made to invalidate the other 
party’s cause, or defeat any manifest falsehood connected with it ; but it is 
unfortunately often converted into a means of injustice, or delay at any rate. 
The same «ystem of poorish and thep is employed in the examination of the 
witnesses, whose evidence is generally taken by the poorish, and any dis- 
crepany settled by thep. This is rather the effect of unskilfulness than of 
partiality, but is made subservient to the purposes of the latter. 

* Unskilfulness has been noticed above as one of the causes of the slowness 
with which decisions'^re arrived at, and has been attempted to be shewn in 
the nature of their pro^edings. The unskilfulncss of the mode of proceeding 
is taken hold of by those who arc more cunning than honest, to distract the 
attention of long and irrelevant discussions from the matter in dispute ; and 
what with the ignorance of some and the over-wisdom of others of the mem- 
bers, a dispute, simple in itself, is frequently rendered so confused as to re- 
quire more time to unravel than it would to decide two original ones of the 
same nature. Tiic voluminous proceedings are no doubt frequently caused 
from a desire in the punchayet to give the losing party, particularly when a 
violent or litigious and dissatisfied man, every opportunity of establishing the 
justice of his case, and perhaps more frequently to leave him no handle for 
crying out, as a native will always do, against the justice of their proceedings, 
but it causes great delay in the decision of the suit on which they are sitting. 

The third objection, of partiality, must, I think, exist as long as theJ'parties 
are allowed to choose their members as they please. Compulsion used towards 
the parties to make them name them, can only have the effect of making them 
produce them the sooner. Friends would still be chosen. The Mahratta cus- 
tom was to make light of those members who appeared to act as lawyers for 
one party, rather- *than arbitrators between both, and to give a decision upon 
the other side, or call upon the same number of persons as were so convicted 
of partiality, to give their opinions on the case. Tlie remedy, perhaps, to 
allow of a stricter scrutiny into the dispute itself when finished, than is now 
permitted, and a power during the proceedings to check it by tlircats of chang- 
ing the members if they persist in open partiality. 

The last objection is corruption. This is a point difficult to prove, for two 
or three established cases will not be allowed as even presumptive proof of 
general corruption. But it seems strange, if it is not generally practised, that 
a set^f men can sit for five, six, or seven months on a punchayet, subject to 
the' open abuse, as is sometimes the case, of the partie.s whose suit they are 
trying, without getting anything or asking for remuneration for all their trouble. 
In the paper appointing the punchayets, they arc expressly told that if they 
will unanimously apply for remuneration, they shall get it, though not more 
than three or four instances have occurred wherein such has been asked for. 
Natives say that members sit because it is the custom of the country, and that 
they look forward to having their clients possibly as members on a future pun- 
chayet of their own, on the principle that one good turn deserves another. 
But it was, and is the custom of the country, and is almost inherent in the 
native character, to give presents, and this was a more natural inducement 
for them to sit in a punchayet now than under the former government ; but if 
the remuneration they had been used to expect and receive were done away, it 
is natural that there should be. Did they not enjoy the same sources of 
emoluments as formerly, I suppose that no person would willingly sit unless 
called upon by government, which is now seldom obliged to exert its influence 
to procure a man to sit. No other reason can, I think, be found to account 
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for a number of persons devoting their time to sitting on punch ay ets, which 
many now do. A man may have no objection to devote some part of his time 
to one, but it is otherwise unaccountable that men of such indolent habits as 
natives should accept of the situation in two or three punchayets at a time^ 
ant^for a continuance. It may be said that he does it not actually because he 
is corrupt, but for his trouble or for livelihood ; but the man who undertakes 
a punchayet for a livelihood must sometimes, at least, submit to take thq|| 
wrong side of the question, and the object of his sitting will not allow him to 
distinguish between good and bad, or to vote contrary to his interest. This 
becomes, therefore, in the end as bad as corruption. 

A punchayet is often demanded by one of the parties for the evident pur- 
pose of protracting a decision. In intricate disputes, of whatever nattire, it 
is not so easily perceived, nor is it of much consequence that it should be, 
• when a punchayet is best qualified to give a good decision, as in those upon 
simple contracts, debts, and common suits of all kinds, where the cause of 
action shews there is no need of one. Under the present rules it is not 
allowable to refuse one ; but with the exception of those suits formerly speci- 
fied, it were perhaps as well that the parties should, unless unanimous in 
calling for a punchayet, be obliged to abide by the decision of a court or 
aumeens, unless they choose some common friend or tirayet, who may be 
ramre easily stimulated by the superintendent, is more easily induced to carry 
op nis proceedings in the cutcherries of the government officers, and is a very 
usefuHnstrument of justice on many occasions; a decision is also more easily 
and quickly obtained from them in almost all suits. 

With reference to the advantage which hiay result to the file from giving 
pimchayets, it does not appear that it would be kept down thereby, unless, 
indeed, a suit referred to one is considered as struck off from the date of a 
punchayet being appointed. This plan would not be practicable, consistent 
with the supervision which punchayets are to receive, for no proper record 
would remain for the sujjcrintendent to judge by, and the diminution of the 
file would^e more imaginary than real. It would be an incongruity to strike 
them off as referred to punchayets, and yet to have the superintendent con- 
stantly sending for the parties, and in fact still carrying on the suit in court. 
This plan was most probably therefore never intended. Then if they remain 
on the file, it is to be seen whether one whereon the greater number are 
referred to punchayets would not accumulate much faster than the comtnon 
adawlut one. I suppose that no one gentleman devoting his whole time and 
attention to the superintendance of punchayets, could bring more than fifteen 
per month to a conclusion ; but the same person could decide between forty 
or fifty per month in the first instance. If this is the case, an accumulation 
of the file must ensue whilst punchayets arc considered as the first and regular 
decision. If the limitation of punchayets to certain intricate and fixed cases 
is allowed, punchayets will become the exception to a general rule, whereas 
they now form the rule to which the decision by aumeens and others,of suits 
in the first instance forms an exception nearly as limited as that of punchayets 
would then be, for many suits which they are empowered to try under 200 
rupees are now referred to punchayets, because the parties demand one. 

Considering a punchayet, when demanded by either or both of the parties 
in a suit uppn any of the six points above-mentioned, as the mode by which 
they should have their disputes settled, I would recommend that the superin- 
tendent should have the power to refuse one (unless both parties are unani- 
mous in demanding it), in all common suits, if he sees either that it will cause 
N.;S.Vol.1.No.3. 2 I 
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needless delay and loss to either party, that it is merely demanded with a view 
to delay, or even under those six heads that the subject-matter is not intricate, 
or such as to require any very laborious investigation. The punchayets will 
thereby be restricted to those suits only in which they are really of great use ; 
the file of causes will more likely be well kept down ; the superintendent 
having fewer punchayets to attend to, will bring them to a speedier decision ; 
parties will not run the risk of having their suits delayed qs they often must 
be, by a reference to punchayets ; and if the suspicion is true that punchayets 
are corrupt, many persons will be relieved from a tax which is unwillingly 
borne by them, but which they are obliged to pay in many instances with a 
really just view of defeating the object of their adversary, to cause delay, and 
of saving themselves much trouble and loss of time and money, by a little 
expense opportunely incurred to stimulate the punchayet to come to a de- 
cision. Punchayet being less made a trade of, one may be given on occasion 
with more hope of success, for professional and interested men having less 
opportunity of engrossing all sorts of judicial decision, will be discouraged and 
kept down, and a door will be open, with more success, for calling upon 
respectable men to give their services to government. They will run less risk 
of being confounded in men’s minds with the interested and litigious men who 
now compose the generality of punchayets (encouraged by the facility which 
is given to their sitting upon all sorts of disputes), and the duty of a punchayet 
will be more respectable and perhaps more easy. 


SUTTEES. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : It would be gratifying to your readers if you could say whether 
any foundation exists for the statement, published in the London news- 
papers, that the suttee sacrifice has been abolished by Lord Wm. Bentinck. 

Your’s &c. E. P. 

There is no foundation whatever for the statement that this rite has 
been abolished by the Bengal government. The statement referred to by 
our correspondent is said to rest upon a letter from a missionary at Benares, 
dated 13th February 1829; but it ought to have been evident, that if such 
an order was known at Benares in February 1829, the knowledge of it 
must have reached England before February 1830. Too many instances 
prove that sanguine men often assume surmises for facts. The subject is 
under the attentive consideration of the local government, as it has, indeed, 
been for many years. We observe in the last Missionary Register the 
following extract from a letter from one of the Baptist missionaries at 
Cacutta : 

The missionaries in Calcutta and its neighbourhood have recently addressed 
the Governor-General, Lord Wm.Bentinck, on the subject of burning of widows, 
and the loss of property experienced by the natives on becoming Christians. 
. We have reason to think that the first question will soon he put to rest, and the 
rite abolished. 
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®tigiital anlt ^eled. 


PROCEKDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. — Saturday y Feb. 6/A.— 
A general meeting was held this day at two o’clock ; Sir George Staunton, 
Bart,, Vice-president, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and confirmed. / 

The chairman -presented twelve articles of Chinese costume, comprising, 
among others, a richly embroidered silk stage dress; the habiliments of a 
mandarin of civil rank, including the cap, satin boots, and embroidered stock- 
ings ; various silk articles, and two straw hats. 

Donations were also presented 

From Colonel Broughton (acting secretary), a manuscript vocabulary of the 
Brij B’hakha dialect, some images, and saligramas. 

From the Royal Irish Academy, a com[)lete set of its Transactionsy 15 
vols. 4to. 

From the Geological Society, some parts of its Transactions. 

From Mr. Greenfield, his Defence of the Serampore Mahratta version of the 
New Testament. 

From T. H, Baber, Esq., a copy of Glcig’s Life of Sir Thomas Munro. 

From Captain Pogson, a copy of his History of the Boondelas, &c. &c. &c. 

James Ewing, Esq. and John St. John Long, Esq., M. R. S. L., were elected 
resident members. 

The Chevalier Benjamin Schlick was elected a foreign member; and Captain 
Benjamin Blake, elected at the last meeting, was admitted a member of the 
Society. 

A paper, by Lieutenant Alexander Biirnes, of the Bombay army, descriptive 
of the Banians’ hospital for animals at Surat, was read. 

The materials for this account were obtained by the personal inspection of 
the author in 1823 ; at which time the inmates of the hospital, or “ Finjra Poly* 
were principally buffalos and cows : there were also sheep and goats, cocks and 
hens ; some of the latter had lost their feathers. There is no restriction upon 
the admission of animals into this institution, either as to species,'* number, or 
the place from whence they come. The most singular object in this establish- 
ment is a sort of wooden house, about twenty-five feet long, on the left hand 
in entering, having a boarded floor elevated about eight feet from the ground, 
and this space serves as the depository for the grain which gives birth to and 
supports a host of vermin, so dense that the contents of this receptacle have 
no longer the appearance of grain but that of a living mass, comprising all'the 
■various genera usually found in the abodes of squalid misery. The persons 
belonging to the hospital strongly deny the fact, so generally believed in 
Europe, of pious Hindoos devoting themselves voluntarily to afford a night’s 
entertainment to these delightful guests ; and a medical gentleman, who 
accompanied the author during his visit, declared his conviction that no hu- 
man being could survive for one night under the close and unremitting atten- 
tion which he would be sure to receive in such a resting-place. Similar insti- 
tutions, Lieut. Burnes states, are to be met with in almost all the large towns on 
the western side of India ; and at Aryar, in Cutch, he saw an establishment ot 
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rats, above 5,000 in number, kept in a temple, and regularly fed with flour pro- 
cured by a tax upon the revenues of the city. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to Lieut. Biirnes, 
for his communication. 

A second paper was read, consisting of a portion of a MS. account of 
Butan, drawn up by the late Samuel Davis, Esq., who accompanied Capt. 
Turner on his embassy to Thibet; and communicated by his son, J. F. Davis, 
Esq. 

The extract contained some notices of the inhabitants of Butan, especially 
the priesthood, with incidental remarks on their religion; many of the prin- 
ciples and forms of which arc .similar to those of the Hindoos, while many 
again bear almost as much resemblance to certain observances of the Romish 
church, such as the celibacy of the clergy, the monastic societies of each sex, 
their chaplets of bead-s, and the manner of chanting the prayers. Their 
system of the universe consists of the celestial regions, situated upon the sum- 
mit of a square rock of immense magnitude and height, the sides of wliich 
are severally composed of crystal, ruby, sapphire, and emerald. About half- 
way down is the region of the sun and moon ; beneath is the ocean, sur- 
rounding the whole, with seven stripes of dry land encompa.ssing the foot of 
the rock, and some islands, the residence of mankind. The infernal regions 
arc of course under the earth. The priests have no buildings erected pur- 
posely for the performance of religious ceremonies ; but, in order to maintain 
a proper sense of religion, many small temples are built by the road side : 
they are usually of a square form, and contain either paintings or sculptures of 
the deity. There is besides in use at these buildings a sort of whirligig or 
barrel fixed upon a spindle. The inside is filled with a roll of paper printed all 
over with the word omanipeemchong, the meaning of which is said to be, to 
implore a blessing, and they mutter it over as the Roman Catholics do their 
“ Ave Maria’s,” slipping a bead of the chaplet at each repetition. The instru- 
ment thus equipped is so placed that each pious passenger may give it a 
twirl.* 

The gylongs or priests are originally boys taken from the most respectable 
families in the country and the time of their noviciate is passed in the most 
dull and monotonous manner; nor are their tedious moments much relieved 
by sleep, if they pass the night in the posture stated to be necessary for every 
gylong to use; it is sitting cross-legged, with the feet brought to rest on the 
upper part of the opposite thigh. The body is .stretched stiffly upwards, in 
order that the arras, without being at all bent, may be close to the sides; and 
the hands, with the palms upwards, rest also upon the thighs; the eyes arc 
pointed towards the nose, to keep watch lest the breath should find an op- 
portunity of wholly escaping from the body. A watchman goes round with a 
scourge and a light, to sec that they are all in their proper places and positions. 

The second order of the inhabitants are called Zeen caabs, and they arc 
literally “ servants of government.” The third class, or cultivator.s, appear to 
enjoy a more rational and unconstrained form of life than either of the pre- 
ceding ; but the females, of whatever class, are in no part of the world 
worse treated than in Butan. 

The reading of this paper being concluded, the meeting adjourned to Satur- 
day, Feb. 20, when the Right Honourable Charles W. Williams Wynn, M.P. 
president, took the chair at the usual hour. 

♦ A specimen of this praying cylinder, or Muni, is preserved in the Museum of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, to which it was presented by Mr. Hodgson, assistant to the Resident in Nepaul. 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. ' 

The Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Calcutta presented a copy of 
Vol. I. of its Transactions. 

From Col. Broughton were presented, his Letters from a Mahratta Camp, 
and Selections from the popular Poetry of the Hindus; from T. H. Baber, 
Fsq. a MS. translation of a Malabar play, founded on the adventures of 
Rama; and from W. Marsden, Esq. the charts of Forrest’s Voyage to New 
Guinea, with the names of places written in the Bugis character. 

Archibald Leslie, Esq., elected May 16, 1829 ; Francis Warden, Esq., elected 
16th of January last; James Ewing and John St. John Long, Esqrs., elected at 
the last general meeting ; having severally made their payments, and signed 
the obligation book, were admitted members of the Society. 

A second and concluding portion of Mr. S. Davis’s account of Butan was 
read. It commenced with an examination of the government of the country, 
which would appear to be mild and equable, and well calculated for the race of 
people subjected to its sway; indeed, upon the whole, they may be considered, 
though a very poor, to be a happy people, neither in danger of experiencing 
any outrageous internal oppression, or invasion and conquest from without. 
The absence of all motives to ambition or personal aggrandizement at the 
public expense, in the class of persons to whom the administration of the 
government is confided, secures them from the first ; and the natural obstacles 
of the country, and badness of the roads, protects them against the second. 
The paper next details some curious religious ceremonies witnessed at Tassi- 
sudon, particularly one which lasted twenty days. The first thirteen arc occu- 
pied in prayer; the remaining seven in dancing, on which occasion the 
performers (gylongs or priests) appear in masquerade dresses; the masks repre- 
senting animals, skulls, the destroying power, and various other fanciful and 
singular objects. The extract terminated with some account of the natural 
productions of Butan. 

The thanks of the Society were returned to Mr. J. F. Davis for his commu- 
nication ; and the meeting adjouned to Saturday, March 6. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta . — A meeting of this Society was held on the 2d 
September ; Sir Edw. Ryan in the chair. 

Among the members elected at this meeting were the following Hindu gen- 
tlemen : — Rajah Banvari Lall, Baboo Asutosli De, Baboo Rajehunder Das, 
Baboo Syamalal Thakur. 

An account of a journey from Nepal by Tazedo on the frontier of China, 
by a Cashmecro-Bliotiah interiireter to the traders on that route, communi- 
cated by Mr. Hodgson through the Hon. W. B, Bayley, was read. 

This itinerary was taken down from the dictation of a man about forty 
years of age, twenty of which he had spent in constantly traversing the road 
described in his journal, and of the general accuracy of the facts it records 
there is not, we believe, any reason to doubt. 

The first stage of the journey is to Sankhoo, within the great valley of 
Nepal. In the third stage the stream Achatuga is crossed : its width is about 
forty feet and its depth about seven, and its course from north towards the 
east. The passage is effected in a large canoe managed by four men, provided 
for the purpose by the Nepal government. Along a mountainous track the 
traveller comes to Parabasi, the fourth stage, the way “ being sprinkled with 
population.” Parabasi is full of brahmuns, and there are many workers in 
iron at the village, which is the chief foundry of cannon-balls for the Gorkhu 
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government. At Churker, thfe fifth stage, there is a stone-faced tank, ten 
paces broad and as many long, hnd in depth about tour or five feet, the Water 
of which is stated to be so hot that it will boil meat. It emits a most offensive 
sulphureous odour, and bathing in it is considered an excellent remedy for 
some cutaneous diseases^ 

The eighth stage which, like all the previous ones, is described to be a toil- 
some repetition of ascents and descents, brings the traveller to Dum ; while 
travelling this stage, after a descent of three cos, he comes to a stream form- 
ing the boundary line between Nepal and Bhote. On the Nepal side of the 
stream is erected a stone pillar, upon which is inscribed, in Nagri, “ this is 
the end of the Nepal territory upon the Bhotiah side is a similar erection, 
bearing the intimation “ here begins the territory of Bhote,’* From this 
stream, which is crossed by a huge plank thrown over to Dum, is seven cos. 
Dum is a village containing about 150 straw-built huts tenanted by Bhotiahs. 
Here is found the wood called 2 abiah, which is beautifully veined, and is used 
for making the little round cups out of which the people of Bhote drink tea. 

Half a cos from Dum the traveller comes to a fearful spot, where a passage 
of forty paces is effected over planks only half a foot wide, laid upon iron 
spikes which are driven horizontally into the rock of a sheer precipice, and 
which precipice is thus passed. The passage is called “ the Lama’s iron road.” 

Kutti, the tenth stage, is described as a considerable town, where all things 
needful are to be had in abundance. The mass of the inhabitants are Bhotiahs, 
but many Cashmerians andNewars, and some Chinese, reside there for traffic, 
All the people wear woollens, and speak the Bhotiah language. Kutti is the 
boundary of Bhote, considered with reference to physical geography and the 
language of the majority of the people. 500 soldiers (firelocks and archers), 
several officers, ami four pieces of ordnance, arc stationed at Kutti by the ruler 
of Lahassa, and travellers, going from Nepal, produce their passports to the 
chief military authority at Kutti, who keeps them in his office, and if satisfied 
with the views and conduct of those who produce them, gives to them new 
passports, under his own hand, to the governor of Tingri. 

Following the route to the tenth stage, the traveller arrives at the base of a 
huge mountain called Ycliim Thungla, the ascent of which is five cos, and the 
descent as many more. Tlic snow never melts on this mountain, and the wind 
in proverbially piercing and violent. Yaks, mules, and sheep, are the only 
animals that can pass this mountain, care being first taken to strew the path- 
way with ashes, to prevent their slipping on the hardened mud. To pass it 
costs a long day’s march, and the traveller arrives at the base on the other 
side late at night, where he halts. 

From Yclum Thungla, forwards, a fine verdant plain, enamelled with 
beautiful flowers, extends for a length of tw'o cos. Over this plain numbers 
of very fleet animals, resembling the mule, and called by the Bhotiahs king 
(wild asses ?), arc seen scouring. 

The thirteenth stage is Tingri, a respectable town of Bhotiahs, where com- 
mences a line of post maintained by horses, via Lahassa, to China. The 
winter is excessively severe at Tingri. The common food of the people is a 
mixture composed of sattu, barley, butter, and tea. It is eaten in a solid 
atate, made up into balls, four times a day, and tea is drank with it : ponies, 
mules, and camels may be hired here by the traveller. The fourteenth stage is 
Shegar, a town of about 0,000 houses, inhabited by Bhotiahs; the Lamas 
here are very numerous. The town is built in tiers, from the base to the sum- 
mit of a hill, which hill is deemed holy ground. There is a tale of the hill con- 
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taining a gold mine, to which admission is gained by a golden door, over which 
the Lamas always keep s*h*ict watch ! A thousand soldiers are stationed at 
Shcgar by the ruler of Lahassa. Sakyu, or the twentieth stage, is described as 
a great city, standing at the base of a mountain. The houses, from being 
washed with charcoal, look black; and the people wear black woollenSi. The 
rulers of Sakyu arc two Lamas, whose lineage is traced to the same source 
with that of the present imperial hunily of China. These Lamas are esteemed 
divine, a character which they support by total seclusion from the world, and 
the practice of the most rigorous self-denial, and constant mental abstraction. 
At Sakyu there is an immense structure called ukar, or “ the house of the 
dead,” a vast cemetery, wliicii superstition, as usual, associates with a number 
of awful circumstances; at the end of every year a register is taken of the 
dead, which is sent to Lahassa (Lassa), on which occasion there is a great 
festival, and a service “ for the deliver^ of the souls of the dead.” Lamas are 
of two kinds, one called Kumdamba, practising celibacy, and another sort 
called Tumzan. The great Lamas of Sakyu, who arc of tlie latter persuasion, 
go once a year to visit Lahassa, which is twelve days’ journey from the former 
place. They arc on these occasions received v.fith great deference and respect 
by the civil ruler of Lahassa, and go round the city of Lahassa, curing the sick, 
and doing other good works. ^ 

At the twenty-second stage the traveller, after crossing a stream that comes 
up to the chest in depth, and is forty paces in breadth, passes through a level 
and cultivated plain about six cos, and arrives at Natan, which is a large city, 
containing, it is said, 300,000 souls, who arc chiefly of the Lama caste. The 
city is walled and has two gates, one to the east called the Bhotiah, and the 
other to the west styled Shatku. One cos from Natan is Teshfi Lhambhu, 
the especial residence of the great Lama, presiding over this part of Bhote. 
There are hundreds of guinbas, or convents, and some houses of Cashmerians, 
Newars, and Chinese in the place. There is a good bazar, which is open from 
daylight till noon, when it is closed at the signal of a bell tolling. Another 
cos brings the traveller to the city of Digurchee, which is of great size, ex- 
tending chiefly from north to south. Here begins a new language (dialect ?) 
which is called Changi. The houses are pukka built, and 3,000 Bhotiah and 
2,000 Khatai soldiers arc stationed in the town. Here the traveller usually 
hires fresh cattle if he continues his journey. 

Leaving Digurchi for the twenty-fourth stage, the traveller, 200 or 300 
paces to the eastward of the town, comes to a river named Churr Erku. Its 
course is from north to south, its width about 300 puces, and its depth great. 
It is crossed by an iron bridge of thirteen arches, built by some former lama, 
and is called Samba Ghur, or “ the eastern bridge.” From the river to Pina, 
the first stage beyond Digurchi, the road runs through a cultivated plain, till 
another river is reached, which is crossed by a bridge, when the traveller 
enters at once the town of Pina. It is situated at the base of a small hill, the 
top of which is occupied by a small detachment of Bhotiah and Chinese soldiers. 

The whole way, during the next stage, lies through a finely cultivated 
country, producing wheat, barley, and pease. At Kyrangzhe, the stage town, 
a market is daily held in the middle of the town, from morning till noon, 
where the whole buying and selling of the place is transacted ; it not being the 
custom to expose any thing in the shops. Several sorts of woollen cloth arc 
^oven here, and the dyers are very expert, being able, for instance, accord- 
ing to our traveller, to give a roseate colour to cloth, vying in splendour of 
tint with the rose itself. 
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* Thfe twenty-seventh stage is Laganche, a village of about ^00 houses, inha- 
bited by Bhotiahs and a few Chinese. South of the village is a vast lake, or 
rather inland sea, called Yamzu, where there are three rocky isles, on which 
herdsmen d\»ell, who tend targe flocks of the Yak. The water, which is ex- 
reiWely salt and bitter, is full of fish, and many fishermen also tenant the 
isles mentioned, and their fishing boats are made of leather. Beyond Lagan- 
che thd traveller passes over an uncultivated plain, extending all the way to 
the next stage, and abounding with deer, kings (wild asses?}, and other wild 
animals, which the Bliotiahs of those parts constantly hunt for the sake of 
their flesh. The great lake of Yamzu accompanies the traveller to Pallc, 
which is but a small hamlet, affording however various articles of provisions 
that the traveller may rc({uirc. A police officer here examines baggage and 
passports. ^ 

The first part of the twenty-ninth stage lies over a plain till the traveller 
Comes to the base of a mountain called Kamba, the ascent of which is one cos 
and a half; on the top is a spring of excellent water. A descent of three cos 
leads to the village of Khamba, consisting of about 100 houses, tenanted by 
Bhotiahs. There are two Chinese soldiers to superintend the royal diik. 

In the next stage a large and impetuous river, nearly a cos broad, and called 
the Yekochango, is crossed eitheP^by an iron bridge or a ferry-boat ; and for 
two or three stages the traveller passes through a country bearing various 
fruits, aS apples, plums, &c., and occasionally sees the great river Yekochango. 
From tlie mountain of Lachain Lachun, in the thirty-fourth stage, all is sandy 
plain; the stage town is Nitang, where there are plenty of Chinese shops, and 
the traveller may purchase dressed meats for dinner. 

‘ The thirty-sixth stage is the city of Lahassa; on the road is mount Putla, 
the monastic abode of tlie great. The convent stands on the hill-top and is 
very magnificent, the roofs being gilt, and the pillars of silver; the slopes of 
the hill are well cultivated and peopled. Lahassa (Lassa) is a vast and splen- 
did city, enclosed by a wall of stone. The chief ruler abides in the middle of 
the and the four functionaries next in rank to him, at the four corners. 
Tliese five persons, with two others, called Tiizeen, whose ordinary official 
routine is the distribution of justice, form a council of state. Small offences 
are punished by fixing the offender, by the neck, in a kind of stocks, in the 
midst of the city, where he remains for four or five days, and is then flogged 
and dismissed. Murderers, after a trial before the two judges (tuzeen), are 
punished with decapitation. Grave political offences are reported to the 
emperor of China. 

The city of Lassa has five gates, named the Nepali, Selungi, Ladakhi, Deej- 
wani, and Chinese gates, all of which are cautiously guarded, especiall) the 
Chinese, or leading to China, to pass which costs the traveller a whole day of 
solicitation and bribery. The cold at Lahassa is, in winter, extremely intense, 
but in summer the heat is temperate, and there is always a breeze. The in- 
habitants are chiefly Bhotiahs and Chinese. A cos beyond Lahassa is a river 
called Shanga, about 100 paces wide, which is passed by leathern and wooden 
boats ; the former for men, the latter for cattle. 

In progress to Shu-bu-dfi, the forty-third stage (sixth beyond Lassa), the 
traveller comes to the river Kung-joo, over which is an iron bridge of twenty- 
fivfe arches. A toll of twenty-five pice is exacted from passengers. The water 
of the Kung-joo is very dark, like charcoal, but good, and to its virtues is 
ascribed the freedom which those who drink of it enjoy from the goitre, Shu- 
bu-(Iu is a town of moderate size. The tails of the Yak sell here for tw o picc 
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B piece, and ghee also is exceedingly cheap. Notwithstanding, however, the 
low prices of the necessaries of life, theft and robbery are very common, and 
the thieves exceedingly audacious and adroit. The houses at Shu-bQ*du are 
mostly of wood roofed with stone. 

The next six stages to Tazedo, lie through a line level and richly ci^ltivated 
country, abounding in grain, fruits of all kinds, and various vegetables, as 
also in thieves, who come to steal in all sorts of disguises, as that of a dog, 
&c. At Tazedo our traveller’s journey terminates. Tazedo is a large city, 
and is the frontier town between Bhote and China ; the inhabitants are of 
Khatai, Bhote, and China; the Khatai are Chinese Mahomedans, of very 
fair complexion and large stature. 

The great numbers of monasteries referred to along the route is striking. 
It is to be regretted that the traveller was not a little more particular in de- 
scribing the irpn and other bridges which he crossed, and the nature of their con- 
struction ; for though the word arch is used in the journal, with respect to these 
we have some doubts as to the correctness of its application.— Ca^. Gov. Gax. 

The Physical Committee of the Asiatic Society met on the 26th August, Sir 
Edward Ryan in the chair. A letter was read from Mr. Hodgson, dated Ne- 
pal, 23d July, accompanied by specimens of a certain earth, which Mr. H. 
states “ to have been brought from a considerable distance in the mountains, 
and used in the khan khaneh to assist the fusion in some metals.” The secre- 
tary (Mr. Ross) stated that on first inspection this earth appeared to him to be 
the bituminous marie, which is used as a flux for ores of copper in Thuringia, 
where it abounds, as a matrix for the ore, but the very small proportion of 
lime precipitated by means of oxalate of ammonia, from a solution of the 
earth in the muriatic acid, does not justify the conclusion of its being marie ; 
but subsequent examination led Mr. R. to believe it to be earth, forming the 
bottom or sides of some of the natron lakes, which are known to exist in 
certain parts of the Himalayan range of mountains ; a complete analysis of 
this earth is, however, promised for the next meeting, 

A large collection of minerals, supposed to have been obtained from the 
vicinity of Simla, was presented by Mr. Calder, on the part of Dr. Govan, 
but no specific account of them has yet been received. 

Mr. Calder also presented, on behalf of IVtr. Hardie, some specimens of lias 
limestone, with organic remains, illustrative of his paper on the geology of 
Central India. 

A letter was read from Captain Franklin, detailing the progress made by 
him in the prosecution of his interesting geological investigations, and what 
still remains for him to accomplish, stating as follows, in a letter dated Jubul- 
pore, 12th July 1829 : 

As I wrote to you from Sohagpore, informing you of my progress, and 
also of the probability of my being able to accomplish the object contem- 
plated by my present trip, I have now very great pleasure in acquainting you 
that I have accomplished it, and that I am well satisfied with the result. I 
came upon the eastern limit of trap at the peak of Onercuntuc, and from thence 
I have traced it along the Mecala hills, until I brought it to join with the 
point where I left oflf last year, so that I have now to lay before the Society a 
delineation of the trap boundary, complete from the source of the Nermada 
nver to Booradunger, where the late Dr. Voysey came upon it in his routq 
from Agra to Nagpore. 

** The boundaries of new red sandstone and of lias limestone were laid 
Asiat. Jour. N.S. Vol. I. No. 3. 2 K 
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down in my former map, and the new feature of my present survey is, the 
existence of the carboniferous series of rocks, as perfect and as well-marked 
by all the striking peculiarities of those rocks as they are in England ; but of 
the three members of that series, the mill-stone grit is the most predominant, 
for whilst the mountain limestone only occasionally appears, and the old or 
primary red sandstone very rarely, the gritstone occupies vast tracts, and 
rises into the highest mountains, exhibiting also all those romantic appear- 
ances and wild scenery, which the same rock is known to do in England ; its 
minerals also are the same; it contains thin seams of coal, the quality of 
which is invariably bad, bitumen is of common occurrence, and is found ting- 
ing the rocks very frequently. Mountain peat is often to be seen in glens 
where the water alternately stagnates and is absorbed, and hot springs are also 
to be met with. The rock itself is invariably a gritstone composed of quartz 
gravel united by an argillaceous cement, and in cases where circumstances 
have converted that cement into silicioiis matter, or rather where the clay has 
been silicified or hardened, the rock is used for hand millstones. 

“ The geological map and paper are now preparing, but in the mean time it may 
be useful to point out the parts where a continuation of the survey is required : 
in the first place, the trap boundary requires to be laid down from Onercuntuc 
to Seonee, south of the Nerbudda, and from thence to the point where I 
quitted it last year, near the Mahadgo peak, and not far from Asseergurh ; 
this would complete the survey of the whole boundary of the eastern trap, 
and it might be done in the course of one month : in the second place, the 
small space between Booradunger and Rampoora Banpoora requires to be 
examined and laid down ; this would at once connect mine, the late Dr. Voy- 
sey’s, and Capt. Dangerfield’s surveys, and the trap boundary north of the 
Nerbudda would be complete, together with a considerable extent southward 
of that river carried on by me nearly to Beitool. 

“ With regard to other points, the new red sandstone requires to be carried 
on from Taraghat, where I left it in 1826-7, to Rotasgurh, and the valley of 
the Soane river should be examined both geologically and with regard to its 
iron ; the remaining desideratum in this part is to trace the, outline of the mill- 
stone grit, for I passed nearly through its centre, and my ideas of its boun- 
daries can only be conjectural, having no other foundation than my knowledge 
of the coal and physical geography of the tract where it exists ; but as I have 
ascertained its boundaries in the Mahadeo hills, my observations regarding it 
apply only to the tract which is eastward of Onercuntuc.” 

The first chapter of the late Dr. Voysey’s journal was read, comprehending 
his route from Madras to Hydrabad, in November and December 1818 ; but as 
the whole of this meritorious work, will speedily appear in print, we need not 
trouble our readers at present with any detached portions. — Ib. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta . — At the meeting of the Society, 
held on the 6th June, Mr. Wilson, vice-president, in the chair; Mr. Ogilvy 
was duly elected president of the Society, in the room of the late Mr. Gibb. 

A letter was read from Earl Stanhope, chairman of the Committee of Cor- 
respondence of the London Medico-Botanical Society, suggesting that a cor- 
respondence should be opened between the two Societies. 

A treatise on inflammation of the veins, presented by Mr. J. Greig, was 
read and discussed. 

After a few prefatory remarks, Mr. Greig enters into the details of its causes, 
symptoms, and treatment, subjoining some marked cases of the disease. 
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When the inflammation is not very extensive, the symptoms of phlebitis, he 
observes, are the same as those of local inflammation ; but when it is exten- 
sive and pus is secreted in the cavity of the vessel, it is accompanied with a 
high degree of constitutional irritation, and with symptoms of a typhoid cha- 
racter. Cases, however, are adverted to, of patients having died of phlebitis, 
without either local or general symptoms that could have predicated the exis- 
tence of the disease having been observed till after death, when, on examina- 
tion, the veins were found in a state of high inflammation, and containing a 
quantity of purulent matter. The most frequent cases, however, are de- 
scribed as resulting from venesection, and th^ application of a ligature. During 
some four years, the writer stated that he enjoyed frequent opportunities of 
witnessing cases arising from these causes, all of which, notwithstanding the 
utmost attention, and the active application of the best supposed remedies, 
proved fatal. Sometimes the local symptoms are comparatively slight, and a 
cure may be effected; but this, according to the writer, is very seldom the 
case, the disease soon assuming a more formidable character. In that event, 
the lips of the orifice or wound inflame and become everted, the inflammation 
rapidly extends along the course of the vein, both above and below the 
wound, in many cases, even to the heart ; there is great pain, aggravated by 
motion or the slightest pressure, with a sense of burning heat along the course 
of the affected vessel. These symptoms increasing, matter forms in the 
cavity of the vein, the surrounding integuments and cellular membrane par- 
ticipate in the inflammation, and symptoms of constitutional irritation ensue : 
as fever, pain in the head, back and limbs, shiverings, sickness, and great pros- 
tration of strength, &c. 

This disease being of a highly inflammatory nature, th« vascular system, 
from the second or third day, is found to be greatly deranged, and, after the 
disorder is fairly established, the pulse is never below 110; when fully formed, 
it is generally from 120 to 130 in a minute. In the more advanced stages of 
the disease, the pulse sometimes is not to be counted, becomes contracted and 
thready, and frequently intermits, and, towards the close, is, for a consider- 
able period, so weak as to be scarcely perceptible. The skin is generally 
parched, and its temperature greatly augmented, particularly after the shiver- 
ings, and the respiration is much affected throiigliout — not, Mr. Greig con- 
ceives, from any morbid condition of the lungs, but from the state of other 
parts. The appearance of the countenance, and the uneasiness, tightness, and 
pain felt in the chest, and at the pit of the stomach, are well-marked and 
never-failing symptoms. 

The period at which this very formidable disease terminates fatally, is some- 
what uncertain, much depending upon the exciting cause, mode of life, and 
state of body. Many patients within Mr. Greig’s experience, were out off 
generally in four, six, or eight days, from the first ajipearance of the disease, 
while others lingered for twenty and thirty days, and even for weeks before 
death put a close to their sufferings. In those cases which prove so rapidly 
fatal, he inclines to the opinion, that death is not occasioned by the severity 
of the local affection, but from the effect produced on the nervous and geiie- 
fal system by the matter, formed in the vein, mixing with the circulating blood. 
He considers it a mistaken idea, that in some cases of this disease arising 
from venesection, the inflammation only extends upwards. In every case 
witnessed'by Mr. Greig, both the symptoms and appearances, on examination 
after death, fully proved the existence of inflammation below the wound in 
the. arm, and in most cases extended even to the fingers. 
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Among tlie various causes which may produce inflammation of veins, are 
gun-shot wounds, compound fractures, splinters of bone, wood, iron, or 
other extraneous substances lodging in, or tearing the coats of the vessels — 
and the absorption of certain fluids. The most frequent exciting causes are, 
punctures with pointed instruments, and the application of a ligature. 

This disease, though it often afiects man, is still more frequently to be met 
with in the horse, it being well known that the integuments in this animal 
rarely, if ever heal, by what is called the first intention, after venesection. 
When death follows the opening of the external jugular vein in the horse, the 
membranes of the brain are fbund much inflamed. This being clearly a 
malady of a highly inflammatory character, what is called the antiphlogistic 
treatment is obviously indicated. The local treatment is external — cold appli, 
cations, evaporating washes, saturnine poultices, and saturnine and opiate 
fomentations, leeches, and blisters. The general treatment comprises low 
diet, repeated bleedings, saline cathartics, the exhibition of calomel and dia- 
phoretics, &c. When typhoid symptoms appear, the case, in general, may be 
considered as most imminently dangerous, and the plan of treatment of 
course corresponds to the new train of symptoms. On the whole, Mr. Greig’s 
paper is a valuable and instructive one. — CaLGov.Gaz^ 

Medico-Botanical Society, — On the 26th January, a meeting of this Society 
was held in Sackville Street, the Earl of Stanhope in the chair, at which his 
lordship read a letter from Mr. Frost addressed to the council, in which he 
announced his intention to deliver up the signature-book, herbaria, library, 
official seal, and all the other property in his possession or power belonging 
to the Societ}'. Conformably with this intimation, his lordship stated, Mr. 
Frost had attended the council that day, and delivered up the signature-book, 
seal, chain, and medal worn by the chairman at the meetings. The other 
articles, being too bulky to be brought that day, Mr. Frost had promised should 
be put in the possession of the treasurer and conservator on the 29th; the 
books and muniments of the Society were to be delivered to the librarian. 
Thus ends this strange and eventful history ! 

VARIETIES. 

Mode of feasting amongst the Tibetans. — Father Hyacinth, the late Russian 
archimandrite at Pekin, gives the following description of an entertainment 
amongst some Tibetans composing an embassy to Pekin, in 1818, during his 
residence at that city. “ In a square chamber were placed some tables, long 
and somewhat elevated, on each of which was a skin sack containing about 
fifteen pounds of tsan-pa (a compound of roasted barley-meal made into a 
paste with tea) ; quilts and felt carpets were spread before the tables. The 
guests arranged themselves according to seniority, seating with their legs 
crossed. As each arrived, he was presented with a dish of tsan-pOf in which 
piqces of butter were imbedded. The guest took a mouthful, spat it out, 
and then tasted another. When all had met, wine was, offered, and then tea. 
Before eating they uncovered the head, and recited a short prayer ; they then 
put on their hats again, and began to drink tea or eat tsan-pa. After the tea 
they went to wine. To each guest was then brought a bowl of oatmeal and 
rice, seasoned with butter and sugar. Another prayer was recited^ and they 
began to eat with their fingers; and then returned to the wine. After this 
course was over the party took a walk in the court, from whence they returned 
in about a quarter of anbour, and seated themselves as before, when raw meat, 
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minced and seasoned with salt, pepper, and garlic, was served up : a bowl of this 
mess was put before each guest. At the same time there was placed upon every 
table several dishes filled with large pieces of raw beef and jelly. The guests, 
after reciting another prayer, drew knives which they carried about them, cut 
the meat into small bits and ate it, previously covering it with a highly sea- 
soned hash. They then recommenced drinking wine, and afterwards took 
another walk. Returning to the apartment, they renewed their attack upon 
the wine. Soon after appeared a tray of too/ja (a dish of oatmeal mixed with 
vermicelli and beef), of which a bowl was set before each person. The 
guests having repeated a prayer, took their little sticks, and began to eat. 
iast of all were brought small patties covered up in napkins, in order that 
they might be carried to the guest’s houses. This concluded the repast, which 
lasted more than half the day. After walking about in the court, the party 
returned to the bottle. The entertainer and the guests, at this period, began 
to sing and dance : the Tibetan mode of dancing consists in leaping up in one 
place. In a short time supper was served up ; it resembled the dinner, but 
was so not so long. The guests continued to drink till they were completely 
intoxicated ; the inner doors had been fastened, so as to prevent any individual 
from stealing away before the end of the entertainment.” 

Interior of the Malay Peninsula . — The Malacca Observer of the 14th July, 
in an account of a trip to Assahan, in the interior, alludes to certain hot wells 
at a place called Ayar Panas, which it seems arc becoming frequented for their 
beneficial effects in some disorders. On the 12th May the hot spring stood at 
152°, the cold water immediately surrounding being only 74°. Further, ob- 
serves the writer of the account, “ the water of the small spring was 156°, or 
44° above blood-heat, and the cold water 77°* I took some water from the 
spring, and put it in a coco-nut shell, when one minute out of the spring it 
sunk to 130°, when two minutes out it sunk to 112*^, when five minutes to 
86°, and ten minutes to 76°; after this I did not try, but it may have sunk to 
74°, the temperature of the surrounding water.” 

The writer gives some desultory details of the country and people, some of 
which we subjoin. 

The road from Ayer Panas to Rheim is good, in fine weather, and the 
scenery diversified. Of the latter place, he says: — When you come to 
Rheim, you are pleased with it as a large village, and more at the courtesy and 
willingness to oblige you ; you enter a house remarkably clean, a ready wel- 
come, and every request complied with for supplies such as they have in their 
power to offer (paying for the same of course), and as sfon as you can desire. 
From this to Assahan the road is very bad j you travel through mud and jun- 
gle, small stagnated pools full of leeches, and nothing to diversify the scene. 
If you approach a house, your ears are assailed with the timid shrieks of the 
Women, and the men are seen cautiously advancing ; if at a distance you call 
to them ’tis the sign given for a clear deck, and as you approach for a coco- 
nut or information, nothing in the shape of life is seen, nothing heard but the 
noisy barking of the dogs.” 

Of the Malays, in this part, he says : — ** When angry, Malays care littlfe 
for life; they are civil, and to each other particularly ceremonious ; they repAy 
kindness for kindness, and seem very sensible of any shown to them; they are 
Well versed in ,the art of trickery, and not unfrequently, if they find you want 
n thing, they forestall you. I once saw a dwarf Malay — he appeared about 
twenty-eight years old, and was about four feet high : as he was very poor I 
gave him a few doits, he was very grateful and next morning brought me some 
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eggs; of course I paid for them, but had great difficulty in persuading him to 
take the cash. He still, however, persisted, and one day brought me some 
plantains ; all I. could say or do would not induce him to take the cash, and I at 
last received them for this afterwards I was very glad, for he often brought me 
eggs, fruit, and other things, and never scrupled to receive their value. They 
are very fond of smoking, and a poor fellow, whom I greatly pitied on account 
of his being deaf and dumb, occasionally made signs for a cheroot ; I never 
refused him, and to do him justice he did not often ask me ; he generally 
brought me a coco-nqt, and was very much pleased on being engaged as a cooly 
to convey two invalid sepoys to Malacca. He was by far the most unassuming 
man I have seen. I was one afternoon returning with my gun from the jungle,, 
when I was much impressed at seeing a Malay at his prayers, or perhaps, more 
properly speaking, I was more surprised at his manner. His god seemed to be 
a tree !, with his hands devoutly laid across his breast, he was fervently, to all 
appearance, engaged in prayer, and seemed perfectly unconscious of our pre- 
sence. After remaining in a standing attitude a short time, he prostrated him- 
self on the ground, kissing the trunk of the tree ; this he repeated several 
times, alternately rising and prostrating, and at length sat on his haunches, 
where I left him. 

Medical Anthropophy in China. — China is tolerably free from direct cruelty 
in her religious superstitions, at least she allows nothing at all that can com- 
pare with Hindoo spttecs, except her horrible infanticide, which, by the way, 
is induced not by religious superstition, but by hard-hearted scepticism and 
the visionary dreams of political economy, which says the young stranger has 
no right to the board of privileged fathers, and therefore must be gone. But 
China has her Anthropophagi Medici: those who, for medical purposes, feed 
on various parts of the human body. The murder of a young lad at Macao, 
three years ago, was occasioned by the misbelief that a portion of human flesh 
would restore a dying man ; and the executioner of ten thousand, mentioned 
in the Canton Registerj exhibited for sale, the other day, the gall-bladder of 
a man he had cut to pieces, in which grains of rice were steeped, to be eaten 
daily in specified numbers, On turning to the Penal Code, it appears that a 
man of the Haong-shan district, named Lew, .was on a former occasion 
brought to justice for procuring a portion of human gall at the price of one 
hundred and twenty taels of silver; and about the year 1811, a man in 
Che-Keang, named Chang, was convicted, who had, in the course of sixteen 
years, caused the death of eleven young girls that he might drink certain fluids 
to add vigour to his 4 )wn constitution ! The twelfth victim to his cannibalism 
escaped, to be a witness against him ; and the “ man in form, but brute in 
nature,” as the official document characterizes the atrocious criminal, was put 
to death by a slow and ignominious punishment. The wretch, when he died, 
was about seventy years of age. Sixteen families, who had suffered by his 
horrible propensity, were summoned to attend his execution by being cut to 
pieces. The popular idea and phraseology in China supposes a relation be- 
tween animal courage and the quantity of gall. A large proportion of that 
secjretion is found in bold daring spirits, and timid pco|)le have little or none ; 
hence it is said a greater quantity is found when death is inflicted without 
causing previous bodily fear. To say a man has no gall, denotes he has no 
coqrage : and a blustering man will excuse himself for something cowardly by 
demanding if you imagine he has a gall-bladder as big as a firkin. ^ The inference 
drawn from these opinions is, that a man can increase the quantity of gall in 
his own system by eating the gall of a fellow-creature. — Canton Rcg.^ May 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Cofisolalions in Travel, or the last Days of a Philosopher. By Sir Humphry Davy, 
Bart. London, sm. 8vo. 1830. Murray. 

This little work consists of dialogues upon philosophical subjects, between persons 
of science whom the author is supposed to meet in his travels. A variety of ingenious 
theories are discussed by them, each speaker developing his peculiar views. ITie tra- 
veller (Philalethes) is led by a sweet and musical voice to take a survey of the progress 
of civilization, from man in a savage state of nature, to his highest degree of refine- 
ment. The speculations on spiritual being are curious, — they can be nothing more, — 
affording scope for fancy rather than reason. Disputations concerning the vision, or in 
regard to subjects springing from it, compose the second dialogue. The reasonableness 
of revealed religion is shewn from the early Iiistory of man. An excursion to the re- 
mains of the temples of I’ajstnm brings a new character on the scene, of prepossessing 
exterior and corresponding intellect. The Unknown offers some excellent geological 
illustrations ; different systems are discussed and interesting facts are stated. Phila- 
lethes, being obliged to return to England, after a few months, again travels, accom- 
panied by a friend “ of very powerful and acute understanding, a severe thinker, .with 
great variety of information, an excellent physiologist, and an accomplished naturalist.” 
He visits the alpine country of Austria, and near the lake of the Traun, meets with an 
accident which might have proved fatal but for the almost miraculous aid of the Un- 
known, who chanced to be fishing near the fall of the IVaun. Accompanied by the 
Unknown and his friend Eubathes, he enjoys the romantic scenery of the Tyrol. The 
grotto of the Maddelena gives rise to a dialogue upon the reproduction of the protevs 
—the function of respiration —the immortality of the soul. In another dialogue, the 
Unknown delivers his own history as a chemical philosopher, and expatiates upon the 
qualifications of the chemist. The sixth and last dialogue is produced by a visit to Polo 
in Istria; the devastations of time are traced to the chemical agency of the elements, — 
of electricity — of gravitation. The work is of a very superior character, elaborately 
written, full of most ingenious thoughts, with some passages of great beauty. To 
the ordinary reader it will, perhaps, appear somewhat visionary. 

The Cabinet Enct/clopccdia . — Domestic Economy ; by Michael Donovan, Esq. vol. i. 

London, 8vo. 1830. Longman and Co. and Taylor. 

A mass of really useful information, combining practical utility with the features 
\^hich belong to a scientific treatise, is contained in this work. The first volume com- 
mences with a history of intoxicating liquors, and then proceeds to give a detailed 
account of malt, from the cultivation of the bailey to its final conversion into the state 
adapted to the use of the brewer. Distillation, wine-making, vinegar-making, and 
baking, are the other subjects treated of. Thu several treatises are written with great 
care, and comprehend the latest improvements. Some amuaing remarks are occasion- 
ally interspersed, which relieve the dryness of the details. 

The Family Library.— “Lives (f the most eminent lirU 'ish Painters, Sculptors, and Architects^ 
By Allan Cunningham. Vols. I and II. London, sin. 8vo. 1830. Murray. 

Mr. Cunningham’s biography of British artists is one of the most valuable modern 
additions to that department of literature. It is written in a very pleasing and lively 
style, and the particulars of the history of men, whose character is frequently so eccen- 
tric, as tliat of artists, compose an almost inexhaustible store of amusement. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr. Morrison has now in the press at Macao, a vocabulary of the Canton provincial dia- 
lect in one volume octavo. It consists of three parts, 1 . English and Chinese, 2. Chinese 
and English (both arranged alphabetically), and 3. a collection of words, idiomatic 
phrases, and proverbial sayings, collected and arranged according to subjects, by na- 
tive teachers, and translated by Dr. M. . As the mandarin dialect is confined to the 
learned, and is spoken or understood by few of the inhabitants of Canton, a vocabulary 
of the provincial language is absolutely requisite to establish a ready colloquial inter- 
with them on the part of foreigners. 
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New Publications. 


Captain Beechey is prepftring for publication his voyage to the Pacific and Behring’s 
Straits, for the purpose of discovery and co-operating with the expeditions under Cap- 
tains Parry and Franklin, performed in H.M.S. Blossom^ in the years 1825, 26, 27, 
and 28 ; in which Pitcairn’s Island, Taheite, Kamschatka, Loo Choo, California, 
and other places of interest in the Pacific, were visited. 

Mr. William Greenfield, editor of Bagster’s Syriac New Testament, and other 
works, has in the press a translation of the New Testament into Hebrew, The same 
gentleman is also preparing for publication, A Series of Grammars, consisting of the 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, Persic, Greek, Modern Greek, Latin, 
Italian, French* Spanish, Portuguese, German, Danish, Swedish, Russian, Dutch, 
Welsh, Irish, Anglo-Saxon, andEnglisIt. 

llie following works are preparing for publication, to form a portion of “ Consta- 
stable's Miscellany ” — 1. The Achievements of the Knights of Malta, from the Insti- 
tution of the Hospitallers of St. John, in 1099, till the Political Extinction of the 
Order, by '^Ni|poleon, in 1800 ; by Alex. Sutherland, Esq., in two volumes. 2. Life 
and Reign of Mahmoud IT., present Grand Sultan of Turkey, including the Geo- 
graphical, Moral, and Political History' of that Empire ; by Edward Upham, Esq., in 
one volume. 3. History of Modern Greece, and the^onian Islands | with a View of 
the Decline of the Turkish Ascendancy on the Grecian Continent, and of the Revolu- 
tionary War ; in two volumes. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


” LONDON. 

The Adventures of Hatim Tait a Romance. 
Translated from the Persian, by Duncan Forbes, 
A.M. 4to. 168. 

Views 0 / the Forts ef Bhurtpore and fVelre, by 
Lieut. George Abbott, 15th Regt. N.I. Drawn on 
8tone by Messrs. M. Gaud, P. Gaud, Harding, 
Lynch, Mackenzie, and Templeton, oblong folio. 

The East-India ^estion considered, in a Series 
of Letters addressed to the Members of the two 
Houses of Parliament. By Henry Kllw, Third 
Commissioner of the last Embassy to China, fivo. 

A Btief Vindication of the Company’s Govern- 
ment of Benical from the Attacks of Messrs. Ric- 
kards and Crawfurd. By R. D. Mangldi, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Servlce^ «to. 

Memoir of the Life and Public Services of the late 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, F.R.S., particularly 
in the Government of Java and Bencoolen; with 
Details of the Commerce and Resources of the 
Eastern Archipelago. By his Widow. 4to. ^12. 
12s. 6d. 

The Historp of Java. By the late .Sir T. S- 
Raffles. Second Editlorw 2 vols. 8vo. *!• 8s.— 
Also, Ninety-Six Plates, illustrative of the above, 
£2. 2s.— Also, Map, for ditto, folio, (is. 

Transactions of the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society of India, Vol. I. 8vo. IDs. (Im- 
ported from Calcutta.) 

A Map of the fVestem Provinces of Hindoostan, 
constructed from the most recent .surveys, and in- 
scribed to Sir John Malcolm, O.C.B., k.L.S., &c. 
On four sheets of Atlas, £l. lls.tJd.; or on cloth, 
Jnacase, £2.26. 

Portrait of Charles Wilkins, LL.D., SfC. Ac., 
engraved in Mezzotlnto by J. Sartaln, after a Pic- 
ture by J. D. Middleton. Size 11 inches by 14 
high. Prints 108. 6d.j proofs. 158. 

Bmarks on the CrtttjE^llities of the British 
Jews. By F.H.GpH^i«i^ 8vo. 28. (id. 

The Worship of the Serpent traced throughout 
the World, and Its Traditions referred to in the 
events In Paradise; Proving thi TempUtlon and 
Pan of Man by the Instrumentality ot a Serpent. 
By the Rev. J. B. Deane, M.A., late of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 18 b. 

British CWonialSfaoery compared with that of 

Pagan Antiquity. 28. 

Preparing fbr the Press. 

Travele in Poland, the Crimea, and various 
Parts o&the Turkish Empire, by the late James 
Websl^Esq., of the Inner Temple, in two vo- 
lumes, 8VO., with numerous plates and vignettes. 

Personal Memoirs of Qsptain Cook, written by 
utmaair . in turn vnlumes small flvo. 


The Life of Sir Joseph Banks, K.B., late Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society : with Selections from 
his Correspondence in the Archives of the Royal 
Society, the British Mdkeum, &c. ; by a Member 
of the Royal Society. In two volumes 8vo., with 
a Portrait. 

The Political Life of the Right Hon. George Can- 
ning, from his Acceptance of the Seals of the Fo- 
reign Department, in Sept, 1822, to the period of 
his death, in August 1827 » by his late Private Se- 
cretary, A. G. Stapleton, Esq. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

Travels among the Bedouins and Watu^es, by 
the late John Lewis Burckhardt, Esq. In one vo- 
lume, uniform with the Travels in Arabia. 

The Picture of India, exhibiting in a brief, yet 
clear and graphic manner, the Geography, Topo- 
graphy. History, Ac. of that most interesting por- 
tion of the Ear til ; and an impartial View of the 
India Question, with referenie to the impending 
Discussion of the Renewal of the Charter. In 
2 vols. 8V0. 


CALCUTTA. 


Objections to Phrenology: being the substance of 
a Series of Papers, comraunlcalwl to the Calcutta 
Phrenological Society ; with additional Notes. By 
David Drummond, of the Durrumtollah Aca- 
demy. 8vo. 8 Rs. 

A Dictionary, Persian and English; compiled 
chiefly from the Boothan Quatia and Moonta^b- 
ool-Loghat, and carefully compared with the best 
Dictionaries of the Language. By Ramdhun Sen. 

Regulation X. of 1829, being a Regulation for 
consmidating into One Regulation with modifica- 
tions, the existing Enactments relating to the Col- 
lection of Stamp Duties. Passed by the Governor- 
General in Council on the 16th June 1829. 4 Rs. 

Outline of an Essay on the Principle of Annui- 
ties for Single and Joint Lives, with an Appendis 
on the present State of the Bengal Military Fund. 
By a Bengal Military Fund Director. 

A Map of the Country to the NorthWeet of In^t 
or the Himalayah Moimtains, from tecrat Sur- 
veys ; being a portion of the Map compiled wn 
published by (Jolonel Hodgson. Fomr Briusn 
miles to an inch. 10 Rs. 

Poems. By CapU Wrfeht, of the BengalArmy. 
4Rb. 

A Treatise on the Polynomial Theorem. By Mr. 
Masters, of the Calcutta Parental Academic 


tutlon. (Lithographed.) 

The Kaleidoseope, No. I. To be continued 
monthly. 

The Calcutta Cornmerdal Guide to 
Eiports. By Mr. John Bell, of the Custom House. 
(To be continued monthly.) 



THE SUTTEE PRACTICE. 


A MORE important event connected with the government of British 
India) it has seldom fallen to our lot to announce, than that which is com- 
municated in the latest intelligence from Calcutta contained in our present 
number, namely, that an order to put an immediate stop to the practice of 
suttees passed the council of the Supreme Government of Bengal towards 
the end of November last. 

That the subject has occupied the close, unremitted, and painful atten- 
tion of the local government, at the urgent desire of the Court of Directors, 
we were well aware, and that its attention has been stimulated, moreover, 
by the anxiety and impatience manifested by a very considerablfr*portion of 
the public in England, and by the solicitations of the missionaries in India. 
The progression tow’ards what we hope may be called a favourable decision, 
became perceptible to those whose inquiries were directed to the subject on 
the spot ; and hence, probably, it is, that the rumour was circulated, that 
tlie practice had been interdicted in February 1821), to which an allusion 
was made in our last number. 

It will be observed, that although the newspapers of the presidency stale 
in positive terms that the practice is to be immediately abolished, no official 
intimation upon the subject had appeared, at the beginning of December,'' 
which is the date of our last advices from Calcutta; and no communica- 
tion, as far as we can learn, has been received by the home government, 
which authorizes us to assert, what we nevertheless imagine there is no 
ground for doubting, that the suttee rite no longer exists. 

We have lately been in the habit of receiving many letters and disquisi- 
tions upon the subject of this rite, and upon the practicability of abolishing 
it without risk to our authority in India; but as we could not perceive that 
these points were placed in a new light, or that any new fact was ad- 
duced which could in the slightest degree elucidate the question, we have 
forborne to encumber our pages with the dccies repetita respecting the 
horrors of the rite, the language of the Hindu authorities, and the other 
data which constitute the materials of the conflicting arguments. The ques- 
tion, in truth, lay in a very narrow compass, whether the peremptory 
abolition of this .custom would or would not be regarded by our Hindu 
subjects as an invasion upon their religious rites, and a dereliction of that 
pledge, upon which the security of our government is mainly built, that wo 
would not intermeddle forcibly with the religion and prejudices of the natives 
of India. This question could only be solved by a minute, com- 

prehensive, and deliberate investigation, such as a ^overnmeTtit alone could 
institute. The calmness and circumspection requisite' to deal with such a 
peculiar subject as this, which is embarrassed by more difficulties than any 
political question which it is possible to conceive, where feelings are neces- 
sarily excited, passions called into play, and inordinate prejudices are con- 
cerned, even the government was bound to pause, to hesitate, and to dis- 
trust its own judgment, lest it should be unconsciously actuated those 
AsiatJour. N.S. Vol.I. No.4. 2 L 
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emotions which, though honourable in the individuals composing the go- 
verning power, ought to be forgotten, or carefully suppressed, in its concrete 
capacity. 

For a long period has this investigation occupied the serious consideration 
of our Indian government. The copious evidence periodically laid upon 
the table of the House of Commons, on the subject of the immolation of 
Hindu widows, amply attests the solicitude of the East-India Company’s 
government to put a stop to the practice, as well as the extraordinary and 
perplexing discrepancy of opinion which has prevailed amongst their ser- 
vants, equally qualified by talent and by local experience to speak as to 
the probable consequences of an authoritative prohibition of this abomi- 
nable custom. It is well observed, in one of the Calcutta papers, that 
** while we exult over the measure (the abolition of suttees), as reflecting 
the highest honour on the administration of Lord William Bentinck, it 
• ought not to be forgotten, that former governments were indefatigably em- 
ployed in paving the way for it, and in ascertaining the obligation of this 
practice, as a duty enjoined by the Hindoo laws. The accumulated evi- 
dence of years of caution and deliberation has established the fact of the 
practice being a corruption as much of the spirit and doctrines of the Shns- 
ters, as it is an outrage on humanity, and on the ground alike of humanity 
and good faith, the abolition has at length been resolved upon.’’ 

Whatever may be the true origin of this strange and barbarous custom, 
whether the report which is given of its motive by the classical writers 
of Greece and Rome, that it affords a guarantee against domest'e 
treason, be true or not, this inference cannot but be admitted, that it 
must have taken its rise from some very powerful consideration, and must 
have connected itself with some of the strongest prejudices of the human 
mind, to have become popular, or even been tolerated, amongst a people 
proverbially remarkable for their tenderness towards animal life in all its 
forms. 

One of our most indefatigable correspondents upon this subject is Colonel 
Macdonald, who has at different periods favoured us with his sentiments on 
it, at considerable length. In the Astatic Journal fbr March 1822/ he 
investigated, with an industrious degree of research, the Hindu laws re- 
specting the burning of widows ; and the result of this investigation led 
him, a decided enemy to the atrocious custom, to conceive that it might be 
overcome by obliging the unfortunate victims to conform to the strict letter 
of the law, and mount unassisted the pile whilst in flames, concluding that 
it is not in hunp^n mature to suppose that five out of five thousand would 
encounter death in this tremendous form. We have before us -a recent 
letter from this gentleman, wherein he reiterates his hypothesis. He says: 

It is certainly not advisable to put a stop to the destruction of life, in the 
terrific form of burning alive on a funeral pile, by a positive mandate of 
GKivemment, legally justifiable as that might be, while the same end can be 
obtained by executing the law in Us very letter. If an infatuated Hindoo 
widow shall distinctly declare before the constituted authorities, that, un- 
• VoLxiUp.m 
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intoxicated with drugs, she is determined, alone and unassisted, to mount p; 
raging ptfc, she may safely be permitted to make an experiment which one 
out of a thousand will not be found equal to. The natives, interested by 
avarice in the death of the widow, will not, it would appear from recent 
instances, persevere, when all that ia unlawful in the apparatus of the self- 
immolation. Is distinctly proved to be inadmissible : because they are aware, 
that without the aid of the frame, of the ligatures, of the piles, and of stu- 
pifying drugs, tl>ey could not accomplish their nefarious purpose. As a proof 
of this, they have relinquished their plan of murder, on being informed of 
vhat they well knew, viz, that the act, by the law of the country, must be. 
perfectly voluntary. 

How far such a regulation would be justifiable, considering that it is ad- 
mitted that the law of the Hindus, properly so called, contains no express 
command of the suttee rite, which is a long-continued custom, and custo- 
marily performed, not in the manner that regulation would require, or would 
be consistent with our rule of non-interference with the religious customs of 
the Hindus ; and how far such a regulation would be commendable on the, 
score of humanity, since it precludes all hope of escape to the wretched 
female, it is unnecessary, in the present circumstances of the question, to 
decide. Wc quote the opinion of this gentleman, as a single evidence, and 
others might be adduced, of the contrariety of sentiment wliich has pre- 
vailed amongst even the warmest advocates of abolition, as to the means 
whereby that object might be best attained. 

We subjoin an extract from another communication which has reached 
us, regarding the expedients which might be adopted fqr the prevention of 
the practice. The introductory passage has no necessary connexion with 
the subject of suttees, but it is curious : 

The question seems to be, whether or not our possessions in the East woulcf 
be endangered by our interference in putting down this inhuman practice ; and 
if no danger be apprehended, by what means is the practice to be abolished 
becomes the next question. It is my intention here to relate in what manner 
I was once fortunate enough to save an unhappy widow from the flames pre- 
pared for her by the relentless Brahmins. The Northern Concan being ceded 
to the British government, it fell to my lot to take charge of it. The inso- 
lence of the Mahrattas towards the British officers, as they travelled through 
the Concan to Guzerat, was well known, and as great inconvenience and delay 
not unfrequently arose, the cession of this part of the country was particularly 
agreeable to every officer, civil and military. I found the inhabitants sullen, 
gloomy, and morose, whilst the killedar of Bassein (the principal place, and 
my head-quarters), to save himself the mortification of delivering up the keys 
of the fort, quitted the place on the instant he received orders from Poona. 
Anxious to enter the fort to take an inventory of stores, ic. which it might 
contain, I set out for the purpose, but to my astonishment found myself 
alone, not a single native following me. On inquiring the reason, I was in- 
formed that the fort was completely in the possession of an enormous snake, 
covered with hair, and that for years no one had entered the gateway. I went 
on, however, and threw wide the heavy gates, entering a perfect wilderness^ 
The rainy season had commenced, and wading through long and wet gras^ 
and weeds up to my knees, I found myself in an old building filled with rubbish. 
In a second I found matchlocks, powder-boxes, with several pounds of ]|i;q,mu« 
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rtition, sponges, swords, and two old nuggarahs, or kettle-drums. On the 
second day Lieut. offered to assist me by going to the fort and com- 

pleting the inventory. A fever seized him on his return; he called for me, but 
I had proceeded to a village at some distance to settle some affairs connected 
with the revenue. On ray return Lieut. — — was dying : he seemed sensible, 
however, and was able to speak. “ The fort,” he said, “ the fort contains—” 
here his voice failed him ; but rallying again, he cried, “ Oh, sir, I have in that 
fort discovered — ” what never passed his lips, for death had placed his seal upon 
them. Whether the unhappy young man had found the hairy snake, or im- 
mense treasure, I never could make out j but certainly when I and others 
followed up the search, we discovered neither one or the other. From the 
anxiety of the natives to keep me out of the fort by endeavouring to create 
alarm by their report of the snake, I more than once suspected that treasure 
was to a considerable amount concealed within its walls ; it may still be there. 

Soon after my arrival it was reported to me that a suttee was in preparation. 
At this period no rules or regulations fettered us in the exercise of our judg- 
ment in such matters ; and I therefore resolved to strive all in my power to 
dissuade the wretched woman from destruction. The task was attended with 
more difficulty than I could have imagined; burn she would, and no one 
should prevent her : these were the words she uttered over and over again. 
Crowds of persons surrounded her dwelling, and heaps of faggots were already 
piled upon the open esplanade near the sea. The Brahmins never quitted 
the woman’s side, and 1 began to despair of success. At length she was left 
alone for a few minutes, and then I poured out all my arguments against 
the meditated immolation. The terrors of suffocation, the horrors of fire, 
had no effect; whilst the enormity and wickedness of the act was ridi- 
culed, for she had been informed by her priests that the deed was the 
most praiseworthy, the most virtuous, and consequently the most accepta- 
ble to her God ; still I persevered, and the woman seemed to waver a 
little. “ Am I not now looked upon by every one as a goddess ?” she said, 
** and, in consequence, above them all ?” Pride was, I now saw, predomi- 
nant, and for the sake of enjoying an imaginary superiority for a few moments, 
the deluded creature was ready to reduce her body to ashes, to, be scattered 
before the wind. My plan was now formed ; and when the Brahmins waited 
upon me to know if I intended by force to prevent the burning of the widow, 
I first inquired what the Shuster said upon the subject. They could not say 
the law commanded a widow to burn ; but that it declared it to be praiseworthy 
so to do. Upon this the w'ily Brahmins, for the preservation of their own 
lives against poison from the hands of their wives, have upheld the practice. 
They awaited my decision. I again inquired how many Brahmins were neces- 
sary to follow the widow to the pile ? they answered one or two, attended by 
the widow’s relations. I shall not prevent her burning,” said I, “ unless 
she herself declines doing so ; no force shall be used against her on my part, 
nor shall any be suffered on your side, and I intend to be present.” The 
Brahmins considered the day their own, and led forth the victim, who, finding 
herself attended only by two Brahmins and one relation, an old woman (the 
crowd having by my orders been dispersed), soon began to change her tone ; 
she was no longer the worshi))ped goddess of the multitude, no longer the 
queen of the rabble, and in consequence refused to burn, and the disappointed 
priests in anger turned away, leaving the agitated woman at my feet shedding 
tears of gratitude, for she felt assured my interference had rescued her from 
the torments of the flames. How simple then is the prevention of a suttee ? 
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no force did I use towards the woman, but I kept away the rabble, I suffered 
no drums and trumpets to drown reflection, nor permitted goseins or holy 
beggars to fall down and kiss the hem of the widow’s garment. The pile was 
before her ; that bitter pill, deprived of its gilding, could not be swallowed. 
I do not aver that every instance of determined sacrifice could thus be pre- 
vented, but 1 do say that four out of six might be thus put a stop to. 
Anxiously did I hope for a second opportunity to try my plan ; but alas, ere it 
offered itself, government had issued regulations which authorized the burning 
of widows, provided they were not pregnant, and no compulsion was used to- 
wards them. 

Since the promulgation of these regulations, suttees have certainly not been 
less frequent ; for the very circumstance of the government-peons being on 
the spot, although for the purpose of preventing force, gives a sanction to the 
dreadful proceeding, and hundreds of young women annually fall victims to 
bigotry, superstition, and cruelty, no helping arm being outstretched to save 
them. 

The natives of India soon become reconciled to the orders of their govern- 
ment, and I am at a loss to discover what disastrous events can arise from 
abolishing suttees, than followed the discontinuance of infanticide in Cutch, 
or the cruelties practised on the banks of the Ganges at Calcutta. 

It is worth the reader’s attention, to consider the effect which the bare 
promulgation of a serious design on the part of government to entertain the 
project of abolition has had upon the native mind, so far as its sentiments 
can be interpreted by the language of the newspapers published at Calcutta 
in the oriental tongues. We abstain from terming them native papers, be- 
cause we have reason to think that one of them is, indirectly at least, under 
the control of European management. As this is a subject which comes 
directly home to the feelings of a Hindu, and is unconnected with those 
topics relating to the Company’s authority about which there might be some 
suspicion of partiality and party bias, we may assume that the real native 
papers speak the genuine sentiments which would be suggested by a Hindu 
mind on this subject. The Chandriha has appeared as the champion of 
the practice about to be abolished; the news of which event, the editor tells 
us (with thebelp of his translator), occasioned him to be seized with such 
alarm, as to make him believe that the Hindu religion is now on its last 
legs. “ At this awful intelligence,” he says, ‘‘ we have trembled from head 
to foot, and are distressed, terrified, and astonished.” It is observable, 
that the writer docs not attempt to justify the practice, except by alleging 
tliatitisa “holy rite,” sanctioned by the and by offering, very 

fairly, to put the question as to the abolition of it upon the issue, whether 
the practice be grounded upon the Shastras or not. “ Let this question,” 
he says, be put through the whole extent of the British dominions wherein 
the Hindu Shastras prevail, and let the answer be brought forward : if it 
be stated that Suttees are not according to the Shastras, do your desire, and 
we shall feel no anxiety.” In the adverse event, he affirms, that “ the soul 
of the Hindus will be distracted.” The arguments against the abolition, on 
the part of the editor of the Chandrika, are deduced ab inconvenienii. 
He urges, the tolerance of this practice by the Mussulmans, and that the 
British government stand pledged to their Hindu subjects to leave it un- 
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touched. He seems to consider that an oath to this effect was taken by the 
British. 

The arguments of the Ckandrika arc combated in another paper, 
the Sutnackar Durpun, with a degree of logical precision, and with a 
freedom from prejudice, which would be sui’prising, could we be assured 
that the article was the composition of a native. In short, it is aconcise and 
convincing summary of the European arguments against the practice. Tlie 
writer begins by a statement, shewing that the rite is not sanctioned by 
Menu; that, as a religious act, self-immolation ranks the lowest of the three 
aco€j>table acts which win favour from heaven. He then points out the 
disuse of this rite in many parts of India, and also the occasional interfe- 
rence of relatives to prevent the sacrifice of a widow, which they would not 
do, if the rite were commanded, as an essential part of the Hindu reli- 
gion. With respect to the obligation imposed on the British government, 
to abstain from interference with the religious observances of the Hindus, the 
editor’s remarks are shrewd and sensible : 

Respecting the oath the English are said to have taken, on the subject of 
Hindoo observances, when they acquired the country, we are somewhat in- 
credulous. Where is it? In what public document is it recorded? The 
British conquered the country from the Musulmans, not from the Hindoos, 
and it is not probable that they would have given any such oath, except to 
the Musulmans. But if it be said, that they granted a general promise to 
the Hindoos, that they should enjoy the free exercise of their religion, this 
promise did not include the permission of any rites, or the gift of any privi- 
leges, contrary to equity or the dictates of humanity. For instance, the ca- 
pital punishment of Brahmins is forbidden in the Hindoo shastras, yet the 
English have found it necessary to subvert the Hindoo law in this respect, 
and subject them to a like punishment for similar crimes with the Soodra. 
The exposing of children at Sagor, was an act said to be sanctioned by reli- 
gious authority, yet the English Government has abolished it altogether. 
This promise, therefore, if it ever was given, did not extend to the permis- 
sion of acts which appeared either unjust or cruel. If any Hindoo imagines 
that the prohibition of suttees arises from a disposition on the part of go- 
vernment to subvert the Hindoo religion by force, he is much mistaken. 
Government has no such object in view. The act will be forbidden not be- 
cause it is esteemed religious, but because it is considered cruel, and inas- 
much as it is contrary to British equity to allow of the destruction of life, 
where there has been no crime. Certainly the perfect toleration of the Hin- 
doo religion for the last sixty years, ought by this time to have convinced 
the natives that government is incapable of entertaining such an idea. After- 
suttees shall have been abolished, there will not be one Brahmin,, one temple, 
one festival, less than before the prohibition. How then can it be said, with 
any degree of truth, that the abolition of suttees will be the subversion of 
Hiodooism ? 

If these are the sentiments of a Hindu, and if there is any considerable 
potrion of the native community who participate in them, there is no 
grouhd of apprehension as to the result, and it fully explains and justifies 
the measure of the Bengal government. 

On the other hand,, we find it stated in ^heChandri^af that a petition of the 
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natives is to be presented to the government against the abolition, by indi- 
viduals who Are said, in that paper, to comprise “ the learned, the wealtliy, 
the virtuous, the noble, the polite, and the mild.” This petition, however, 
we learn from one of the European papers, receives no support from the 
respectable members of the native community. The truth, probably, lies 
in the medium : that there are respectable Hindus who view the suttee rite 
with aversion is notorious; it is equally notorious, on the other hand, that 
there are some respectable natives whose sentiments are decidedly in favour 
of it. Among the latter is the well-known Radhacant Deb, a person of high 
respectability, an excellent English scholar, and who lives on terms of 
unusually close intimacy with Europeans. 

The expedient of rewarding aged widows, adopted by the Chinese 
government, might reconcile those of Hindustan to the tedium of widow- 
hood. The Emperor Kang-he introduced a law that every aged widow, 
who had not married a second time, should receive a sum of money for 
the erection of a triumphal arch, with the inscription the door of chaste 
longevity.” 

We await the next advices from Calcutta with anxious impatience. 


EAST-INDIA INDIGO. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : In an article in the Asiatic Journal for the present month, entitled 
“ East-India Indigo and Sugar,” extracted from the Calcutta Government 
Gazette^ notice is taken of a paper on indigo, which is said to have beeh 
submitted to the Bengal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, by Mr. N. 
Alexander, and in which he is represented to have stated that the ** cultiva- 
tion of indigo was unknown to the natives of India, previous to its introduc- 
tion through the enterprize of English merchants.” 

Unless I am much more misinformed upon this subject than I am willing 
to admit, I cannot compliment the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of Bengal on the accuracy of their correspondent. 

I have always understood that, before the discovery of the passage round 
the Cape of Good Hope, Europe derived, through the former channel of 
intercourse with the East, the whole of her supplies of indigo from these 
very countries, where we are now so confidently informed that “ its cultiva- 
tion was unknown to the natives previous to its introduction through the en- 
terprize of English merchants.”* 

Referring to a later period, T have traced an authentic statement of the 
quantities of indigo imported by the old London East-India Company (who 
never cultivated it on their own account) between the years 1665 and 1694, 
after they had established their chief factory at Surat, to which place, and 

* Indigo waa well known to the ancients as an Indian production. Pliny (lib. xxxv.) describes It, 
^oer the name of Indicum, and mentions, in two places, that it was brought to Europe from Indja. 
*^«>nfe88es his ignorance of Its nature, but supposes it to be a kind of mud sticking to the foam of 
reeds: ** arundinum spumes adhcerescente Ed. 
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to Bombay, they brought indigo from Agra and Scind, and also from Ah- 
madavad, for the London market. What quantities may have been imported 
into Europe by the French, Dutch, Danes, and Portuguese, I have no 
means of knowing. Neither can it now be ascertained what the quality of 
the Indian indigo then was, compared with the quality of the indigo of the 
present day; but, judging from the average sale prices, and making a due 
allowance for the difference of the value of money at that time and the 
present, and the little comparative demand for indigo for English manufac- 
tures, it may reasonably be inferred that the higher priced kinds of indigo 
were little, if at all, inferior to the indigo of the present day. 

When different European nations had formed settlements in the West- 
Indies and on the continent of America, they gave such encouragement to 
the production of indigo in those countries, that it supplanted the importa- 
tion from the East. It is probable also that the distracted state, into which 
the Mogul empire fell, tended to impede the procuring of indigo in India. 
The people of India, however, continued to manufacture indigo for their 
own purposes even in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. On the separation 
of the British colonies from this country, several persons manufactured 
indigo in Bengal with a view of supplying Europe. The success of their 
endeavours was, however, in a very languid state, and individuals lost 
large sums of money, until the distractions in the once flourishing French 
colony of St. Domingo, from which Europe was in a great degree supplied 
with indigo, again gave an opening for the sale of India indigo in Europe. 
The long wars of this country with Spain since 1780, the revolt of the 
Spanish colonies, and Spain still continuing her hostility to those colonies, 
tended to impede the importations from America. 

In conclu.sion, Mr. Editor, I cannot avoid expressing my surprise, not 
only that any body who had turned his attention to the subject should make 
the assertion attributed to Mr. N. Alexander, but that it should be put 
forth, in connexion with the proceedings of a Society, which ought to have 
been better informed, without any apparent discovery of its incorrectness. 

I am, Sir, your's, &c. 

Indicus. 

Statement of the quantity of indigo imported into England, by the Lon- 
don East-India Company, from Surat and Bombay, from 1604 to 1094 : 

Lahore or Agra lbs. 1,24 1,007 

Ahmadavad do. dl0,003 
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POTOCKI’S TRAVELS IN ASTRAKHAN AND CAUCASUS. 

Count John Potocki, a descendant of one of the most ancient families 
in Poland, having imbibed in early life a taste for the study of the clas- 
sical authors and those of the middle age, felt a strong desire to visit 
the scenes of the events which they described. Study thus incited, whilst 
it qualified him to travel. At the age of twenty-seven or twenty-eight, 
he set out for Italy, Sicily, Spain, Morocco, and T<mis. In 1789, ten 
years after, he visited Constantinople, and some part of the Grecian archi- 
pelago; he landed in Egypt, and saw Cairo and the pyramids of Ghizeh. 
In 1797, he travelled into Southern Russia and the country of the Cauca- 
sus, with a view of verifying on the spot the narratives of Herodotus and 
other ancient authors relative to Scythia and its inhabitants. It was his 
object through life to investigate the origin and history of the great Sla- 
vonian race, to which he belonged ; and the result of this journey was 
an elaborate work, entitled Eisioire Primitive des Peuples de la Rmsie, 
containing an exposition of local, national, and traditional opinions, illus- 
trating the fourth book of Herodotus. After the final partition of Poland, 
when Count Potocki became a subject of Russia, he entered the service of 
that state, and was appointed chief of the body of scientific men who accom- 
))anicd the unsuccessful embassy despatched by the Emperor Alexander to 
China in the year 1805, under Count Golovkin. Count Potocki died in 
December 1810. 

It was on the occasion of his journey to China that M. Klaproth became 
intimately acquainted with the Polish nobleman, having joined the Russian 
embassy, and travelled with it from Kasan to Kiakhta, its ne plus ultra,' 
and having obtained a manuscript copy of Count Potocki's journal of his 
travels in the steppes of Astrakhan and the Caucasus, he has just con- 
ferred a boon upon the scientific world by the publication of the work, with 
lotes and illustrations suggested by his extensive philological knowledge and 
!iis local acquaintance with these countries. He has added to the Travels 
he Primitive History, of which only one hundred copies had been 
irmted, and only fifty circulated.^ This work is sufficiently curious to 
leserve a detailed examination at our hands. 

The Count quitted Moscow for Sarepta, on the 15th May (O.S.) 1797, 
ollowing the course of the Moskwa. On passing the Khoper, the tra- 
'eller entered the steppes of the Don, the ancient Tanais ; and, on leaving 
he Don country, he traversed the tongue of land which separates this 
iver from the Volga— parched, arid, desolate, being exposed from its ele- 
'ation to the full force of the winds. On reaching the utmost height, a 
lew horizon burst upon bis view, displaying the entire extent of the in- 
indations of the Volga: a sight, he says, too astonishing to describe. 

^ I have seen the inundation of the Nile ; but the major part of that is 
bsorbed by canals, so that machines are required to irrigate most of 

* Voyage dans les steps d’ Astrakhan et du Caucase ; Histoire Primitive des Peuples qui ont habit4s 
» nouveau P6riple du Pont-Eu»ln. Par le Comte Jean Potocki. Ouvrages 
aoues et accompagn^s de notes et de tables. Par M. Klaproth. Paris, 1829. 2 vols. 8to. 
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the rice-fields. Here it is a vast archipelago, connected by forests which 
rear their heads from the midst of the waters. In short, it is the deluge 
described by Ovid : fishes are actually seen upon the trees, and carry on 
hostilities with divers species of rate, which endeavour to take refuge 
there/' 

Count Potocki reached Sarepta on the 27th May. Here a Moravian 
colony is tranquilly employed in propagating their “ pious industry" in the 
midst of the ‘‘petulant" Calmucs. The brethren are acquainted witli 
tlieir language, and amuse themselves in transcribing their books. He 
observes : 

The Calmuc hordes do not approach the Volga till towards autumn, when 
the marshy ground of the steppe becomes dry ; and those who, at our visit, 
were encam|)ed around Sarepta, were individuals too slenderly provided with 
Hocks to subsist on them, and who therefore devoted themselves to labour— 
the severest lot which a Calmuc can experience. 

My dog caused a great sensation amongst them. I was informed that they 
attached to this animal notions connected with the metempsychosis ; where- 
fore it is that they consider it a great honour to be, after death, devoured by 
their dogs, who always perform this rite : for notwithstanding the high respect 
entertained for them by the Calmucs, they do not feed them, being too par- 
simonious of their milk to share it with their dogs j and as to dead animals, 
the Calmucs eat them also. 

An inhabitant of Sarepta, who had long attended the hordes, told me that 
it was a horrible spectacle to see these dogs ravenously attacking a dead body, 
dragging the limbs about the whole steppe. This, however, is a trifle com- 
pared with the practices of the ancient Scythians. Strabo, speaking of the 
customs of the nomade Scythian tribes, which were retained amongst the 
Sogdians and Bactrians, says : “ in the capital of the Bactrians, dogs were 
kept, to which a particular name was given, which name rendered into our 
tongue signifies buriers. It is the office of these dogs to devour all those who 
become enfeebled by age or disease. Whence it happens that the environs of 
the capital present no appearance of a single tomb. But the interior of its 
walls is filled with human bones. It is said that Alexander abolished this 
custom." Cicero attributes the same usage to the Hyreanians, when he says ; 
“ In Hyrcania, the common people keep dogs for general use ; the wealthy 
keep their own. They are of a noble species. They are all kept for the 
same object, that of devouring their owners : this is esteemed the most de- 
sirable kind of sepulture.” Justin also says of the Parthians : “ the dead 
bodies of the people are devoured by birds or by dogs : the naked bones only 
are covered with earth.” 

The latter practice is still in use amongst the Parsees of India; and 
Mr. J. B. Fraser relates, on the information of a native of Boutan, that 
in Chaprung, a large city in Chinese Tartary, the bodies of the rich are 
bruised into a paste, which is made into balls, and devoured by a species 
of kites kept by the lamas for that purpose. 

At Sarepta, oiir traveller witnessed the departure and arrival of the 
caravans, by which the trade of these parts is carried on. That which 
started for the horde was composed of Russians and Tartars (properly 
Toorks), and conveyed to the Calmucs bread, brandy, and articles ol 
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furniture, namely, tow and narrow benches, wooden chests painted in oi 
and doors adapted to their tents. The arhas or cars of the Toorks mak 
a horrible creaking, which is their delight and glory. “ None but cowards, 
they say, ‘‘ grease their wheels ; the brave fear not to be heard from on 
end of the desert to the other.’* De gustibus non esi dispaiandtm 
The Count relates that a Toork, whom he knew at Moscow, told hii 
that, after spending two years at St. Petersburgh, where this deliciou 
music "was not heard, when he revisited his native country, he actual! 
fainted through ecstacy of delight on hearing the first sound of an un 
greased wheel ! 

The Count embarked on the Volga. As they passed the Tartar villaget 
he had an opportunity of noticing the costume of these singular peoph 
particularly that of the Chouvaslies, which is picturesque. Men and wc 
men have cotton dresses covered with embroidery in all sorts of colours 
mostly wrought into crosses of every form which heraldry could devise 
so that all the orders of Christendom might be found amongst them. Th' 
females of the Mordooans, or Mokshanian tribe, wore little bells plaite< 
in their hair, with larger ones of copper round their neck ; their manner 
seemed as savage as their costume was grotesque. 

Around JenotaTevsk, called by the Calmucs the new city,” the stepp 
wore a blueishor sea-green hue, which was owing to a species cf aromali< 
wormwood, of which camels are very fond. Jerboas were commoj 
here ; but the Count was unable to procure one, and could not therefor* 
ascertain if they were of the same species as those of Africa. A countr 
where it never rains,” he remarks, ‘‘ subject to regular inundations, in 
habited by a people who live in tents, by jerboas and camels, it wouh 
seem should resemble Egypt ; yet the aspect of the two countries is totalh 
different.” 

On the 9th of June the travellers beheld the towers of Astrakhan : tfo 
first person they saw on disembarking was a Hindoo with a yellow stau 
upon his forehead, which told them at once that they were in Asia. 

Tn his description of this remarkable city. Count Potocki devotes ai 
entire chapter to a description of the various people whom commerci 
attracts within its w^alls. This chapter is enriched by the luminoui 
notes of M. Klaproth. We select the account of the Hindoo inhabitants: 

The Hindoos established at Astrakhan are mostly from Mooltan and subject 
of Afghanistan. Their colony consists at present of seventy-five persons 
They have brahmins amongst them, ascetics, and Ganges-water, the accom 
paniments of their religion. I was present at their nightly ceremonies, dedi 
cated to Vishnoo, under the form of the Salagrama. Their worship is no 
deficient in splendour, as far, at least, as can comport with local circum 
stances ; moreover, one is religiously struck with their hymns, accompanied 
by the sound of tom-toms, and especially with their air of perfect confi- 
dence in the little grotesque figures with which the altar is adorned. The 
Hindoos of Astrakhan eat flesh, but not beef, out of respect for the cow. 
They, beside.s, frequently purchase birds for the sake of giving them liberty j 
they feed the dogs in the street, and exercise divers other acts of beneficence 
towards animals. When ibeir business is over, they walk in a garden which 
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is allotted to them, smoke their caleoons (hookas), eat fruits and milk, full in 
raptures at the beauty of a flower, or of a stalk of grass, admire the Creator 
in his most subordinate works, and return to their caravanserai with a com- 
posed and tranquil air, and even happy, especially when they are possessed of 
a green or crimson dress, which are the colours they prefer. On festival days, 
they paint the forehead and the upper parts of the nose, red and yellow. 
When they die, their bodies are burned, and the ashes transported to India. 
Formerly, they returned thither as soon as they could ; but they begin to 
perceive that personal security is something worth having ; and I know two, 
one of them named Kai'namal, the other Moandos, who have built houses at 
Astrakhan. 

Count Potocki paid a visit to the horde of a Calmuc prince named Tumen, 
situated at Zamian, on the right bank of the Volga, where he was re- 
ceived with great hospitality, and lodged in a tent hung with China damask 
and furnished with an excellent bed : Tumen could speak the Russian lan- 
guage. We extract some particulars of this visit. 

I was awoke on the morning of the 24lh August by the sound of Chinese 
music, and as soon as I was dressed, we all proceeded to attend the prayers of 
the gelongs (lamaic priests). Thirty of them were in a ghir (the Calmuc felt 
tent), and sung their hymns, accompanying themselves on different instru- 
ments, which I had frequently seen represented on Chinese tapestry. They, 
from time to time, made an effort of the throat like that of a person about to 
expectorate, to which it was evident they attached the idea of an internal 
inspiration : this was the only thing which broke' the uniformity of their 
psalmody, which lasted for more than an hour. What struck me most in this 
mummery, was the sleek appearance of these gelongs, which contrasted singu- 
larly with the dry and tanned skins of the Calmucs, and even of the princes. 
We then paid our respects to the lama, who no longer attended prayers 
on account of his great age, perhaps, also, on the score of his rank. Every 
thing in his tent wore a Chinese air, and indeed came from China. There 
was no luxury in his appearance; on the contrary, he completely recalled to 
my mind the pagods which used to decorate our chimney-pieces. He was, 
however, regarded as a well of wisdom and a model of holiness. I presented 
to his eminence the Alphabetum Tibetanum of Father Georgi, in which he read 
the Tibetan with the greatest facility, and with equal surprise at finding that 
there were in Europe books in his sacred tongue, with a privilege granted to 
the Propaganda by the Grand Lama himself. 

Having paid our respects to the head of the clergy. Prince Tumen presented 
me to the Princess Noorjan, his wife, who was young and beautiful for her 
race ; her complexion especially was the more remarkable, because its bril- 
liancy was relieved by two large ebon tresses. We found her reading a 
manuscript which treated of the exploits of Genghiz Khan. This circum- 
stance afforded me an opportunity of inquiring if they had retained any recol- 
lection of the people denominated OuigourSy* from whom the Mongols bor- 
rowed their characters. Tumen replied that no one amongst his tribe knew 
who these Ouigours were ; but they had a proverbial expression to this effect : 
** I cannot understand this man’s speech ; he must be some Ouigour.” I then 
inquired if there remained amongst them any traces of that ancient respect 

* A nomade people of Turkish race, who spread themselves fl-om the banks of the Orkhon and 
S^lengga, westward as far as the sources of the Irtish. They were totally subjugated by the Mongols 
In 1857, have been since dispersed, and toe no longer known as a separate nation. 
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which the Mongols manifested for the threshold of the doors of their tents, 
which was so great, that when our monks, Plan Carpini and Rubriquis, had the 
misfortune to touch it with the extremity of their feet, they were severely 
beaten and threatened with death. Tumen informed me that this veneration 
was still retained, so far at least, that although the threshold might be touched, 
it was regarded as a sin to sit upon it. From this peculiarity, probably, the 
expression of Sublime Porte is derived. 

During the visit, we were served with brandy distilled from mare’s milk, 
buttered tea, and broth. The brandy is weak, and had something greasy 
about it, which was far from agreeable to me. The tea, which the Calmucs 
procure from China expressly for their use, bears no resemblance to ours. It is 
in large cakes, almost as hard and compact as bricks. Each cake is enveloped 
in fine paper, covered with characters. The Calmucs boil this tea with 
milk and butter, and produce a beverage which is wholesome and restorative, 
and to which a person is easily reconciled. 

This brick-tea, which affords the ordinary beverage of the Mongols, the 
Buriats, and the Calmucs, we are told by M. Klaproth, is inanulactured 
in the northern provinces of China of the leaves of a wild shrub, which 
resemble those of the cherry-tree. After being scalded, they are moistened 
with the watery humour which is separated from sheep’s blood, and are 
then formed into bricks, being pressed and dried in a stove moderately 
heated. The nomadcs of Asia, who are all extravagantly fond of tea, 
when too poor to purchase brick-tea, make imitations of it with the leaves 
of various plants, such as the saxifraga crassifolia, the tamarix Ger- 
manica^ the potentilla rupestris et fructicosuy the glycyrrhiza hirsutay 
and the polypodium fragrans. 

Tumen, besides his respectability as a descendant of Genghiz Khan, 
was entitled to regard on the better ground of his moral character, which 
recommended him to the esteem not of the Russians only, but of the nomades 
from the Jaik to the Kuban. 

Our traveller seems to have adapted himself, with great politeness, to 
Calinuc manners during his visit; and at dinner, he gave galammenP' 
the preference to horse-flesh ! 

The number of ecclesiastics in the horde is vast : they form one-tenth of 
the aggregate males. It must not be concealed that, besides their sacred 
functions, they are the preceptors of the young and the physicians of the 
tribe. They perform the former office so well that almost every Calmuc, 
even the poorest, can read and write; and their skill in simple medicines is 
so great, that Russian patients have found their account in resorting to a 
gelong. 

The Count concludes the narrative of his excursion to Zamian with an 
‘‘ exhortation ” to the savans of Europe to apply themselves to the study 
of the Mongolian, Tangootian, and Tibetan literatures, which, he says, 
include works of philosophy, astronomy, and medicine, besides genealogical 
tables, history, and tales. Of the latter he met with a fragment (in Mon- 
gol?) quite in the manner of the Thousand and One Nights; and he 
ieard of a history of a certain Oochunderikhan, which could not be read 
'vithout tears, Why does there not arise,” exclaims our traveller, “ a new 
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Herbelot for the Mongol and Tibetan tongues, who will do for them what 
the other has done for the Persian and Arabic !" 

The traveller quitted Astrakhan on the 26th September, to skirts the 
western shore of the Caspian, and he soon exchanged a habitable country 
for a Avide expanse of desert and sky, the steppe being occavsionally diversi- 
fied with lakes encrusted with salt, and haunted by eagles, wild swans, and 
wild geese. At a place called Talagai-terny, he was astonished to perceive 
a large ship in the very middle of the steppe ; and he learned that the pre- 
ceding year, the south-east wind* had blown with such violence, for several 
weeks, that it had inundated the whole steppe, and driven vessels as far as 
seventy Aversts from the sea. 

Count Potocki ascertained, whilst following the ancient bed of the 
Kooma (the Udon of Ptolemy), that the river formerly discharged itself 
into the sea by three mouths, but noAv is expended in the steppe, and loses 
itself by evaporation, which its increased surface facilitates. He reached 
the singular Cossack town of Kizliar at a time Avhen disease was raging 
there. 

At Kizliar, Count Potocki obtained some information respecting a sin- 
gular republic in the Caucasus called Kubitchi, first mentioned by Ma- 
soudi, who calls the people Zereb-keran, which signifies makers of 
cuirasses,” and they are knoAvn under this name throughout the Caucasus 
and in Persia. They have been supposed to be of European origin, and 
even Christians. The Count learned from the information of a person 
Avho had been at Kubitchi, that the people considered themselves of Frank 
origin ; that it Avas a place of great trade; that fugitives were safe there; 
and that the Kubitchis are never enslaved by other Caucasian tribes. His 
informant told him that he saAv there stone houses with figures of animals 
and ancient inscriptions. Subsequently to his return, Count Potocki ob- 
tained copy of a letter Avritten by a Moravian missionary sent by the 
brethren at Sarepta to Kubitchi, giving an account of this mysterious com- 
monwealth, the senate of which got rid of him and his companion as soon 
as they could, telling them that as they pursued manufactures, not agri- 
culture, they had not food enough to supply curious travellers. The Mora- 
vians Avere received Avith Caucasian hospitality, and were soon convinced 
that the Kubitchis were Mohammedans. They found, hoAvever, the ruins 
of three churches, in one of Avhich there Avas an inscription which neither 
the Moravians nor the inhabitants could read : it contained the number 
]215, in Arabic cyphers. There are other ancient inscriptions in the 
place. The people of Kubitchi have no ancient books or Avritten docu- 
ments ; they make use of the Arabic character. They can give no satis- 
factory account of their origin ; they say that the population was Christian 
300 years ago, when the people adopted the law of Mahomet. The Count 
thinks it possible that some Genoese fugitives may have carried thither their 
industry and their religion. 

After collecting, with indefatigable diligence, all the information he 
could procure from the numerous visitants, of various nations, who arrived 
at Kizliar, our traveller left that place on the 8th November, for the 
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tracts of the Caucasus. He ** contemplated the frowning summits of the 
rampart of Gog, invoked the shades of Bochart and Huet, and made his 
entr^v into Hebrew erudition by reading the 28th chapter of Ezekiel, — 
very important as> respects the history of the Scythians.” He followed the 
course of the Terek till he reached Mozdok, in Georgia, on the 18th 
November. 

Here the Count remained some time collecting all the particulars he 
could gain respecting Circassia, the country of the Tcherkesses, on the other 
side of the Terek, and called also the Kabardahs. He has given some 
scanty details of the manners of the people, and also a genealogical tree of 
the royal house of Kabardah, from the Flood, to which Count Potocki seems 
to have attached more value than it deserves. 

The narrative of the journey from Mozdok to Gheorghievsk is full of 
details of the operations of banditti ; plunder and brigandage being ho- 
nourable pursuits with the Caucasian tribes, and especially in Circassia, 
where, a prince cannot remain quiet at home for eight days without dis- 
honour.” 

At Gheorghievsk, our traveller remained till March 1798, when he pro- 
ceeded to Majari, the ruins of an ancient town founded by the Turkish 
tribes from the Kuma, prior to the establishment of the empire of the 
Genghiz-Khanats of the Kipchak, and which was probably destroyed to- 
wards the end of the fourteenth century : these ruins present no object 
very remarkable. 

Turning off to the eastward, our traveller came again upon the Kuma, 
which he crossed, and traversed the steppes occupied by the Turkomans, of 
whom he collected, as usual, materials for his history. At an encampment 
of some of these people. Count Potocki found a Hamburgh Gazette and 
a Gazette of St. Petersburgh, brought from Naour, on the Terek, by a 
Calmuc, in the latter of which papers he rca{l that an Englishman, named 
Mungo Park, had penetrated into the interior of Africa, and discovered a 
city as large as London.” So widely are the newspapers of Europe now 
circulated, that the Hamburgh Gazette, we are told by M. Klaproth, is 
read on the frontiers of China. In this part, our traveller met with a hermit, 
who had retired from the world and buried himself, with a dog and a cat, 
in a place where nothing except the cries of the cranes disturbed the uni- 
versal stillness of nature. The hermit made him a present of a pheasant 
with a splendid plumage, and which seems to be a variety of the 
golden pheasant of China. The Count procured, likewise, a saigak, or 
gazelle of the steppe (antilope Sc^thica^, which he conceives to be the 
kolos of Strabo, whose description suits it, except that the Count is 7 iot 
aware whether the animal draws through its nostrils a vast quantity of 
water, which it retains in its head, and which serves to supply it with mois- 
ture for many days in the arid desert.” 

The steppes inhabited by the Nogays, called Koum-an-katar by the 
Tartars, and the sands of Anketeri by the Russians, are described by our 
traveller as clothed with a tufted grass, as fine and delicate as English 
turf, Avhich was covered with the flocks and encamjmients of the Nogays. 
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The Tartars call koum^ or sands, soil which is but slightly sabulous, and 
which in spring is covered with yellow flowers and grass very nutritious 
to the cattle. In short, the. nomades highly prize the possession of these 
sands, as they term them. Hence it was that Count Potocki, who had 
dreaded a journey across the steppe, found it extremely pleasant. He 
says : it convinced me that the nomade life has, in its simplicity, much 
of that charm which is better felt than expressed. The nomade, stretched 
upon his felt, is close to the fresh grass, whose perfume he breathes. 
When the turf begins to wither around him, he removes his hut a few 
paces : the flowers literally spring up beneath his footsteps. A decisive 
proof that this mode of life is delightful is, that the Nogays are passionately 
fond of it.” 

Having returned to Gheorghievsk, Count Potocki set off, on the 7th 
April, for gekaterinodar, the chief place of the Cossacs of the Black Sea, 
by the way of the Ceraunian mountains of antiquity. ‘‘ This country is 
extravagantly formed, and, if the expression may be used, almost monstrous. 
It is a plain beset with pointed rocks, sharp angles, conical mountains, with 
other cones at their flanks, and other singular accidents of nature. Mount 
Bech-tav, which gives its name to the wdiole country, is a regular pyramid, 
and, seen on one side, appears accompanied by four columns, like the 
pyramid of Caius Cestius. But these terrifle rocks rest upon beautiful 
meadow's, where the Tartars have built small villages, which give an 
agreeable linish to the picture.” From Jekatcrinodar he proceeded to Ta- 
man, along the northern bank of the Kuban. Beyond the bifurcation of 
this stream, began a country interesting to the students of ancient geo- 
graphy-, and therefore highly attractive to our traveller. “In the midst of 
a vast plain, in w'hich meadow.s, rills, and streams are not easily distin- 
guished, is a mountiiinous swell, w’hich separates the gulf, termed the great 
Kandaour, from the lake of Temrouk (called by the Turks the White 
Sea) ; it begins at Kourka, and ends before Temrouk. Near Kourka is 
an entrenchment of earth, w'hich may be taken, tit first sight, for a Ro- 
man camp, from its shape : but “ two circumstances (says our traveller) led 
me to think it was the wall of a city. Beside the chief entrenchment is a 
vast appendage, which seems to have been a fortified suburb ; and within 
the entrenchment are found fragments of earthen vases, which always be- 
token a population which is stationary, not a temporary camp.” In short. 
Count Potocki here fixes the site of the city of the Aspurgians 
or, as the name appears in the editions of Strabo, ' ArTcov^yirotvoi)^ men- 
tioned in classical geography. He thought, too, that he could perceive 
the site of Cimmericum on the isthmus of Temrouk. Taman, whioh the 
Count reached on the 2 1st April, is close by the site of the ancient Pa- 
tragus, near the cape or promontory on which stood the monument of 
Satyrus, the contemporary of Alexander. Count Potocki conceived that 
he could recognize this monument; but M. Klaproth places, very satis- 
factorily, both the monument and Patraeus in the Crimea.* The Count 
speaks with rapture of the collection of architectural remains at Taman, 
* Nouv. Joum. Asiatique, vol. i. pp. 67i SiUO. 
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wbicb appears to be a rendezvous for all eras : — an altar of Venus, con- 
taining the body of a monk of the Slavonian church, near the tomb of an 
Armenian, wliich stood close to the grave of a Pacha ! 

flere ends the narrative of Count Potocki, ¥»ho passed the Bosphorus 
into Europe, on the 27th April, after an absence ^ ^even months. 

Appended to this first volume, is a brief sketch of the country of the 
Tch’erkesses, or Circassia, by M. Taitbout de Marigny, who visited that 
country in 1818, in company with M. Tausch, whose account has been 
recently communicated to our Royal Asiatic Society.* 

We shall reserve our analysis of the Histoire Primitive for some other 
opportunity. 

See Asir^-t. Joui n. vol. xxviii. p. 6U. 


A RAJ AND A ZEMINDARY. 

Questions proposed to the pundit of the Zillah Court of Bareillee, by 
the Provincial Court of Appeal for tliat division, on the 22d March 1813, 
with liis replies thereto, 

Q. How do you explain the word rauje; and docs n raiije, after the demise 
of the proprietor, styled a rajah, become liable to a division, or does it de- 
scend to one single individual only ? 

A. This word is explained by particularizing the duties attached to the sta- 
tion. The dhurrn and kurm^ or duties thereof, are, that the parties so situated 
should watch over and protect the country j that he should consult the happi- 
ness of the subject, and that he should punish the practices of iniquity. A 
rauje consists of seven members ; first, the rajah’s person ; second, the mun- 
trec; third, the proheta, wha has the charge of expounding the laws as laid 
down in the Shausters; fourth, places of defence, or forts; fifth, armies; 
sixth, the revenue ; and seventh, dominions. After the death of the proprie- 
tor, who is denominated a rajah, the rauje, in the first instance, descends to 
his eldest son, provided be endued with wisdom, dignity, and valour. The 
treasury, and armies, and the kingdom, do not personally appertain to the 
rajah ; that is to say, they are not intended for his own enjoyment, but for 
the purpose of affording protection and support to the subjects. For this 
reason they cannot become subject to a division, but are confined to the 
rajah’s individual person. 

Note , — [t is apparent that the judges did not require to know what 
were the rights of an independent sovereignty, but of a dependant rauje. 
Rajah is a Hindu title of a superior, and rauje is his superiority. Ra- 
jahf — Jcing, prince, nolle, chieftain, a title in ancient time given to chiefs 
of the second military Hindu tribe only,’’ is the explanation given in the 
glossary. The terms rajah and rauje have long been applied equally to 
an independent sovereign and to a dependant chief. Persian terms being 
little used undec the Madras government, prior to the introduction of the 
permanent settlement, the numerous chiefs in the northern ci rears, in 
Malabar and elsewhere, were always designated and registered in the reve- 
nue records as rcyahs, 

^iatJour, N.S,Vol. 1. No. 4, 2 N 
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Q. How is a zemindary, not being a rauje, circumstanced ; that is to say, 
does it become subject to partition among heirs after the death of its proprie- 
tor, or does it descend to one person only ? 

A. A rauje and a zemindary are two distinct things ; the component parts 
of the first have been €f!ready explained in answer to the first question. A 
zemindary is the propSetary right to lands, and differs essentially from what is 
denominated a rauje; because a rajah is a species of sovereign, and not the 
proprietor of a zemindary. Should he grant lands or villages to any party, 
the religious merit of the act cannot attach to him, but his merit is simply 
that of bestowing a kirauje (revenue). Should he, however, purchase lands 
and estates from their proprietors, or possess himself of them by the force of 
his arms, or succeed to them as an inheritance ; in such cases he shall have 
the merit of a religious grant, and his zemindary shall, after his death, be 
divided among his successors. 

Q. If a rauje be confined to one single individual, and a zemindary be sub- 
ject to a partition, by what criterion shall it be decided that the estates of a 
particular individual come under the description of an indivisible rauje, and 
not under that of a zemindary ? 

A. Seven particulars (as before). These compose sovereignty, are indivisi- 
ble, and distinct from the nature of a zemindary. 

Q. Should a rajah die without issue, who would become the legal proprietor 
of his dominions and his representative, agreeably to the Shausters? 

A. His grandson, in the male line, would become his legal successor ; in 
failure of such successor his brother shall inherit ; and in failure of him, the 
son of the said brother. Should none of these exist, the nearest of kin shall 
become his successor. 

Previously to the introduction of the permanent settlement of 
the land revenue and the establishment of courts of justice, it was the custom 
of the country, that is, of the Hindu, Mahommedan, and British govern- 
ments, that all landed superiorities, whether of rauje, zemindary, enam, 
or of any other denomination, should descend to the male heir, leaving 
younger brothers, or other relatives, to depend on the elder brother or head 
of the house for support, by an allowance granted cither in money or 
by an assignment of a portion of the land revenue held by the elder branch 
of the family. Ryots’ rights were held under a different custom. The 
reason of the difference may perhaps be traced to the numerous superiori- 
ties in land granted on service tenure, the service being due and to be per- 
formed by one and not by many. R. R. 
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the argument of sir JOHN GRANT IN THE MATTER OF 
MORO RAGONATH CONSIDERED. 

Through the whole of the controversy which has recently given rise to 
so much discussion in Parliament and in private circlegj?^ an uniform disposi- 
tion has prevailed, seldom manifested on such occasions, and carried to a 
degree of milkiness on this, to give both parties the most liberal allowance for 
good intentions. But it is pretty obvious that if this species of charity 
is stretched so far as to secure to a headlong and reckless perseverance in 
honest error complete irresponsibility for all its consequences, however per- 
nicious, it is but a spurious kind of candour, and no man of a high mind 
and high feelings would shelter himself under it. It is indeed the good 
fortune of a blockhead, who has done much unconscious mischief, to be 
aci|uitted at the expense of his understanding. But surely there are moral 
limits to the impunity so unthinkingly dcfilt out to right intentions embodied 
into wrong actions; nor should the indulgence of which the best of us stand 
occasionally in need, for those mistakes that are incident to our common in- 
lirmity, be squandered away in excusing every person who may chance to be 
mischievous, because he happens at the same time to have been sincere. In 
their late unhappy conflict with the Bombay government, the judges of the 
King's Court at that presidency have, it is true, exhibited a degree of per- 
severance in their doctrines that may possibly be a proof of their sincerity ; 
but we are yet to learn what compensation all this may be for the inevitable 
mischief produced, by urging on an unnecessary scuffle between two au- 
thorities, in whose harmony the public peace and the public interests arc so 
deeply involved. What reparation is it for the disorder thrown into the 
delicate and complex machinery of our Indian empire, which will not be 
worth a year’s fee when the respect for our institutions, and the sense of 
our moral as well as political ascendancy, by which its native inhabitants 
have heretofore been reconciled to our rule, shall have been obliterated 
amongst thdm — a crisis which the repetition of these disgraceful contests 
must rapidly accelerate — what reparation is it, that he who has created the 
confusion, acted to the last with the sincere consistency in his opinion, which 
proves him to be convinced of its rectitude? It is of the utmost mo- 
ment," says the greatest of political philosophers, not to make mistakes 
in the use of strong measures ; and perseverance is then only a virtue when 
it accompanies the most perfect wisdom. In truth, inconstancy is a sort of 
natural corrective of folly and ignorancc."t 

Nor does it in the least palliate the evil, that the authors of it affect, by 
a course of elaborate argument, and a flashy though unsound parade of 
learning, to shew by what steps they advanced to their conclusions. There 
IS a sophistry that makes us at once the blind dupes and the zealous de- 
fenders of our errors ; nor is it any recompense for the mischief, that it was 
committed according to all the rules of logic. The argument of Mr. 
Justice Grant to prove himself right, in a case where a simple unclouded 
perception of duty must have shewn him to be wrong, is a melancholy ex- 

• Vide Aaiat. Jowti, for May and June. f Burke’s Thoughts on the present Discontents, 177^. 
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ample of tliivS sort of infatuation. He found himself placed in the exercise 
of a special limited jurisdiction. Before his eyes was the charter which 
gave his court its existence, and that charter, in a clear, unambiguous 
letter, defined the limits of its competence and its authority. Thus far 
shalt thou go, and ifo 'further.” ^^^hoeve^ peruses that instrument without 
a positive intention to misunderstand it, will have no doubt as to the extent 
to which the King’s writs of every kind issuing from that court are per- 
mitted to run. Mr. Justice Grant, however, entirely overlooks those limi- 
tations, as if in the instrument which created the jurisdiction there were no 
words at all that defined or circumscribed it. 

Intentions ! The perusal of this learned composition will disclose almost 
in every sentence an obvious, though disavowed intention, of enlarging the 
powers of the Supreme Court at Bombay over the provinces of that presi- 
dency, as if the charter had not confined it to the town and island, and 
factories thereto subordinate in all cases, unless where it was directed to 
British subjects or natives in the service of government. Nor docs it in the 
slightest degree affect limitfitions so clearly and peremptorily prescribed, that 
it is only the prerogative writ of habeas corpus that the learned judge is 
solicitous to send abroad through the territories of India. That writ, salutary 
and remedial as it may be, stands, in the meaning of the charter, on pre- 
cisely the same and no other footing, as all other writs issuable by the Su- 
preme Court in the King’s name. And if the habeas corpus ad subjicien- 
dum, as the judge contends, can be issued to a native residing out of the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, b hy not the habeas corpus ad testifean- 
dim, or a capias, or a quare clausum fregit, or a mandamus, or a writ of 
prohibition to a provincial court ? The writ oUiabeas corpus then must be 
classed with all other process issued in the King’s name. When tlic 
Crown, in pursuance of the Act of Parliament, granted a charter for the 
erection of the Court, and assigned in that charter the limits of its juris- 
diction, is it likely, had it been intended that the writ of habeas corpus 
should run beyond those limits, that it would not have been specially, and 
totidem verbis, exempted from them ? And that there might be no ambi- 
guity or dispute in the construction of so important an instrument, would 
the framers of it have omitted all mention of the writ of habeas corpus, 
which, according to Mr. Justice Grant, is a talisman of such healing virtue 
to redress civil wrongs and protect civil liberty? But it is not pretend('d 
that natives residing out of the jurisdiction (except in certain very special 
cases) were liable to the King’s writs of any other description — nay, tlie 
contrary is expressly admitted. Let us then examine upon what grounds Sir 
John Grant attributes an indefinite extent to the writ of habeas corpus, 
which he does not claim for any other of the King’s writs, however 
remedial or beneficial to the subject. 

It is assumed by the judge, and unnecessarily conceded by the Advocate- 
General, that whei'c personal liberty was concerned, a writ of habeas 
corpus might always have issued at common law from the Court of 
King’s Bench at Westminster to any part, or to any person in ih€ 
British dominions in India, as well as to any other part of the foreign 
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dominions of the Crown. This, however, is merely an abstract com- 
petency — an inert, dormant right inherent in that high tribunal, to issue a 
remedial writ to any part of the foreign dominions of the Crown. No 
instance has occurred, or probably ever will occur, of an application for 
such a writ to such an extent. No fudged case, therefore, can be ap- 
pealed to ; for the nature of the wrong, of whieh the writ is remedial, 
would render it nugatory and inefficient, inasmuch as the wrong being im- 
mediate, it could only be relieved by an immediate remedy. Even Mr. 
Justice Grant is aware of this objection. This writ of habeas corpus 
ad subjiciendum,” he remarks, is a writ of right, but not a writ of 
course. It follows, from the nature of things, that to be efficacious, the 
writ must be peremptory, and must command the immediate production of 
the person confined.” But it is worse than puerile to talk about the right 
of the Court of King’s Bench to issue a writ of habeas corpus to the re- 
motest possessions of the East-India Company; nor is it easy to suppose 
so ridiculous a motion could be made, or if made, that it would be granted. 
When Lord Bigot, in 1770, was placed in duress by the Madras council, 
who ever dreamed of applying to the Court of King’s Bench for a habeas 
corpus to bring his body before the King at Westminster? Had such an 
application been likely to have been granted, it would probably have been 
made, for it was quite uncertain how long the confinement of that unfor- 
tunate nobleman might have been continued, had not death released him by 
a process somewhat more speedy than a habeas corpus from Westminster; 
for it is well known that the resolution in favour of Lord Bigot and his 
friends passed in the Court of Directors only by a casting vote.* 

But it is too boldly asserted by the judge, and it was too readdy con- 
ceded by the Advocate-General, that a habeas corpus would issue to so 
remote a distance. In truth, no counsel would have made the application 
without incurring the universal ridicule of Westminster Hall. But a col- 
lateral question is quite overlooked by Mr. Justice (i rant, though of the 
highest importance — whether, since the J^ith Geo. Ill, and the sub.secpient 
acts creating limited king’s jurisdictions in India, the possessions of the 
Company would be considered by the Court of King’s Bench as mueb 
dominions of the Crown as if they had stood in the same relation to the 
Crown as its other colonies, and as if the charter granted to the Company,, 
but, above all, the charters erecting king’s courts in India, with limited local 
jurisdiction, had not totally altered that relation. It is to be observed that 
the East-India Company have been permitted, by act of Varliament, to 
erect provincial courts and courts of appeal, in which their own servants 
administer justice. It is clear to all but the learned judge of Bombay, 
who seems to have wandered into a most inextricable maze of error, tliat 
the I3th Geo. Ill, c. (53, and the explanatory act of 21st Geo. Ill, c. 70, 
creating the King’s Supreme Court in Bengal, most fully recognize the 
substantive independent existence and separate jurisdiction of the pro- 
vincial courts of the Company under their own by-laws and regulations, 
V giving the Supreme Court the power to frame regidations for them, 
* Case of Lord Piuot, 177f!. 
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subject to the allowance or disallowance of the King in Council. This is 
an express recognition. An implied, but equally strong recognition, may 
be inferred from the limited local jurisdiction with regard to natives, whieli 
the Crown assigned to the Supreme Courts created by its charter; 
for beyond that jurisdiction, So carc|ully defined, if the exclusive authority 
of the Company’s courts over the ‘'Natives throughout their vast territories 
were not recognized, the charter would only have established a local tri- 
bunal at the presidencies, w^ljilst the rest of India would have been left 
without tribunals or magistrates, — an absurdity to which the unlimited juris- 
diction, for which the learned judge contends, of the Court of King’s 
Bench to issue writs of habeas corpus into all the possessions of the East- 
India Company, directly leads. 

It is curious to remark also, that in his anxiety, lest this extensive juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court over all the })rovinces of India should elude 
its grasp, he claims for that court a power to issue writs of habeas corpus 
to natives wherever resident, at one time, upon its sitting, by virtue of 
the King’s commission, with the power and authority of a judge in equity, 
endued with the powers and authority of the Court of Chancery m 
England ; at another, upon its having the same authority as the justices 
of the King’s Bench in England. As to the first position, it is vir- 
tually given up after a feeble resistance; for the words of the charter 
stare him in the face, which confine the equitable jurisdiction of 
the court to the persons already described as subject to its civil juris- 
diction. But he has no doubt, he proceeds, that the Supreme Court, 
having such jurisdiction and authority as the justices of the King’s Bench 
in England, have the power to issue writs of habeas corpus as the King’s 
Bench are empowered to do in England. Never was there a more striking 
instance of inconsequential reasoning. For the same charter, which assimi- 
lates the authority of the Supreme Court to that of the Court of King’s 
Bench in England, had already limited within a fixed and definite locality 
the authority it conferred. It is idle, therefore, to claim an authority 
analogous to that of the King’s Bench beyond that limit. Equally absurd 
and superfluous is the formidable array of cases to establish a position, dis- 
putable, indeed, and in the days of our ancestors the subject of con- 
siderable controversy, but long ago set to rest by the 31st Car. II, com- 
monly called the habeas corpus ; viz, that before the statute the judges ol 
the King’s Bench were competent to issue that writ in vacation. What 
this laboured piece of antiquarian research has to do with a plain and 
simple question as to extent of jurisdiction, it is not easy to perceive. 
Perhaps it is only used as so much rubble to fill up the regular spaces of the 
masonry. Nor should wc ourselves have ventured to this grav^ argu- 
mentative trifling, but for the deference which careless minds are too apt 
to allow those who can bring together, in aid of nugatory and unimportant 
propositions, a long citation of authorities and precedents ; without reflecting 
that, with a very moderate portion of real knowledge, a lawyer, by rum- 
maging his indexes, may be enabled to exhibit a pretty large stock of that 
which is counterfeit. 
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Why did the learned judge think it necessary to describe, at so weari- 
some a length, the various powers and -attributes of our Court of King's 
Bench in England, when there was no other question to determine but as 
to the limitations of those powers imposed on the Supreme Court of Bom- 
bay ? Willingly we concede to him the almost unbounded competence of 
the King’s Bench, its vast civil and"1iniversal- eifiminal jurisdiction, its 
authority, in the phrase of Lord Coke, “ to correct errours and misde- 
meanours,” in a word, all the multifarious p^^ers which form that vast 
and venerable fabric of justice. True it is, that the same Lord Coke 
remarks, that « so high is the authority of that court, that when it comes 
into any country, the justices of eire, of oyer and terminer and gaol de- 
livery, franchises and exempted jurisdictions of all sorts, do cease without 
writing to them.” All this avails us nothing, so long as the words of the 
charter remain, which, by affixing a certain limitation to the Supreme 
Court at Bombay, seems to have prudently restrained its omnipotence, and? 
for reasons of most obvious expediency, rendered it incapable of the vast 
flights of jurisdiction, which the judges of that court have so complacently 
contemplated.* 

If the learned judge had condescended to inquire (as he ought to have 
(lone) into the practice of the Supreme Court at the other presidencies, he 
would have been furnished with many cases in which habeas corpus 

were issued by the judges, botli in term and vacation, but invariably 
within the local limits of the charter. Some of them are to be found in 
Sir Thomas Strange’s valuable collection of cases decided in the Supreme 
Court at Madras. In ]810,*|- a writ of habeas corpus was moved for 
before the Chief Justice of that court, to be directed to the officer 
commanding the body guard of the Nabob of Arcot, residing at Chepauk, 
a place within the limits of the charter, for the realcasc out of his custody 
of certain females belonging to the family of the former Nabob Wallajah, 
one of them being one of his widows, the other her daughter by the same 
nabob, married indeed, but separated from her husband, who resided at 
Hyderabad. It was understood that the ladies were not to be brought up 
in person, it being contrary to Mussulman usage for females of such rank 
to appear before strangers. The affidavits stated acts of considerable 
harshness and violence in the seizing and confining them. The writ issued, 
and the return stated that one of the women was the wife of his late High- 
ness the Nabob Wallajah, and that the other v\'as his daughter by the same 
lady, and being separated from her husband, that thereby she again became 
a member of Wallajah’s family, and that by the Mahomedan customs, in 
the government of families of that high rank, the women belonging to them 
are not permitted to go at large, but are obliged to live in confinement 

* To aflirm, as Mr. Justice Grant affirms, that even within the limits of their jurisdictions, the 
powers of the King’s Bench In England are fully imparted to the several Supreme Courts In India, is a 
niost extravagant proposition. A writ of prohibition, fot instance, to a court-martial, or to any of the 
‘^o^rts, to forbid their cognizance of a cause, though similar writs are frequently issued by 
c King’s Bench in England on good cause shewn, even where it has no jurisdiction to try the cause, 
ould not be issued by the Supreme Courts in India. 

J the Supreme Court at Madras, 122. It is singular that Mr. Justice Grant should have 

th \ '''^thout adverting to the circumstance emphatically noticed by the Chief Justice, 

Chepauk was within the jurisdiction of the court. 
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under the control of the then Nabob Azeem ul Doulah, the grandson of 
the Nabob Wallajah, his Highnei^ being then the actual and only head 
of the family,” and that having withdrawn themselves from that con- 
trol, they were by his orders brought back to their former apartments 
in Chepauk palace, ay<kthdfb kejit and detained. It appeared, however, 
to the Chief Justice, that the pa<<fes were not according to the Mahome- 
dan usages to be considered as under the Nabob’s authority, but consti- 
tuted a distinct and indepm^ent family of their own, and were therefore 
entitled to their release. But it is also an important part of this case, that 
when the judge granted the writ, he said that Chepauk being within the 
limits assigned to the jurisdiction of the courts the persons in question 
were objects of its protection. Here the place to which the writ issued being 
within the jurisdiction, is, by a judge of great experience, made what law- 
;ycrs call tlie condition precedent to the issuing of the writ. Never since the 
%5tablishment of the King's courts in fndia, neither at Calcutta or Madras, 
nor at Bombay, before these new lights played before tlic eyes of the King’s 
judges at that presidency, had such a writ been issued to any native to bring 
up the body of a native beyond the boundaries of their respective jurisdictions. 
On the confrary, the very few applications that have occasionally been made 
(rather by way of experiment than with any’Vational hope of success) have 
been repeatedly refused, and that too with regard to places so contiguoiisj 
to the jurisdiction, as to render it a matter of nice admeasurement to de- 
termine the demarcation. 

Mr. Justice Grant, therefore, transgressed the legal limits to which the 
charter, from which alone his authority emanates, confined that authority, 
by issuing a writ of habeas corpus to a native out of the jurisdiction of 
his court, vie. “ the town and island of Bombay, and the factories subor- 
dinate thereto,”* that native being not in the service of the government or 
of any British subject, as is most distinctly aveired in tlic return. But the 
same learned judge more than transgressed the jurisdiction. He trans- 
gressed, at the same time, the letter and spirit of a most important clause 
in the several acts which created the King’s Courts in India, vie. the 13th 
Geo. Ill, c. 63; the 2 1st Geo. Ill, c. 70; and 37th Geo. Ill, c. 142. 
Of these acts he could not have been ignorant, for he appeals to them in 
argument, attempting to deduce from them a proof that the Supreme Court 
of Bengal, after which the other courts were modelled, was intended as a 
control over the conduct of the Company’s government and that of their 
servants. Now, in each of these statutes, the civil and religious usages 
of the natives, and the rights and authorities of masters of families., 
as they are exercised by the Hindu or Mahomedan law, are reserved and 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts. The clause in 
each statute runs in the same words, which are peremptory and unam- 
biguous. And in order that regard should be had to the civil and rc- 

• Th« judge admits that a capias could not issue out of the jurisdiction; for in this Very case, it being j 
disclosetl by the affidavit that the boy, for whose release from the custody of liis grandfather, tlie writ 
had issued, had been served with a rule of court to shew cause why a capiat should not be issued 
against him, he justly adverts to it as an improper use of the process of the court, or as an improper use 
of Its name. 
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ligious usages of the said natives, be it enacted that the rights and autlio- 
cities of fathers of families^ and niaMers of families^ according as the 
same may have been exercised by the Gentu or Mahoniedan law, shall be 
reserved to them respectively within tlieir said families ; nor shall any acts 
done in consequence of the rule and law ^ ca»ts respecting the mem- 
bers of the said families only, be hefST and adjudged a ciime, although 
the same may not be held justifiable by the law of England/’ Accord- 
ingly, until the recent case of Moro Ragonathi^at Bombay, the rights of 
parents and masters of families have been uniformly respected in the Su- 
preme Courts of India. Had Moro Ragonuth resided within tim jurisdic- 
tion of Calcutta or Madras, neither of those Supreme Courts would have 
issued a writ of habeas corpus to release a child from the custody, or 
rather tutelage, of his grandfather. TIte following case will shew the 
respect in which the Supreme Court at Madras was accustomed to hold 
the domestic rights of the natives, and that too in a case of ap|>arenf 
oppression: — In ]808, an action for false imprisonment^ was brought 
m the Supreme Court at Madras against a minister of the Nabob, who 
pleaded diat the plaintiff was a servant in the family of his Highness, 
Avho, by virtue of his right and authority, according to the laws and 
usages of Mahomedan families in India, had ordered him to be impri- 
soned during the period complained of, and then justified as having 
acted under the Nabob’s direction. To this plea the plaintiff demurred; 
but the court expressed themselves as having no doubt of the validity of 
the justification, inasmuch as the plea was founded on the law and usages 
of Mahomedan families in India, and the right of a master of a family to 
punish his servant by stri[)cs or imprisonment. Had the fact stated in that 
plea been stated in a return to a habeas corpus, granted for the purpose 
of releasing the servant from the custody of the Nabob, it would have 
been, said Mr. Justice Gwillim, an able lawyer and minutely acquainted 
with the native usages, a good return.” Compare the decision in this 
case with the reasonings of Sir Thomas Strange in tlie case already re- 
ferred to, the King v. Moorrise. ‘‘ I have referred,” he said, “ to the 
clauses of the Indian acts preserving the rights and authorities of fathers 
and masters of families among the natives, and restricting them from 
being violated or interrupted by any proceeding of the King’s Courts. 
Does then his Highness, with reference to the parties complaining, answer 
the description of either of the characters, whose acts are thus protected 
when they are authorized by their own law, though not permitted by ours ? 
He was neither their master nor their father within the meaning of the acts. 
The authority intended to be preserved was the patriarchal one so pre- 
valent in the East, and for the nature and extent of which the King s 
courts were directed to look, not to the English, btit the native law. The 
parties were here a distinct family, nor could be considered as belonging 
to the Nabob’s.” Now let the principle thus clearly laid down by the 
statutes, and enforced in each of these decisions, be applied to the 
<^ase of Moro Ragonath, without regarding it as a question of juris- 

• Sooboo Row V. Moolavle Saheb, 1 Ca«es in Supreme Court at Madraa, 298. 
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diction^ and considering it wholly as if the parties resided within its 
limits. Ought the writ of habe^ corpus to have issued ? What are 
the facts ? Moro Ragonath, an infant of high rank, and entitled to con- 
siderable property by the death of his father, was placed, as a matter of 
course, under the guardianship of his paternal grandfather, Pandoorung 
Ramchunder, a Hindu of great respecta})ility residing at Poonah, and a near 
relation of the late Peishwji, whose dominions had been transferred to the 
East-India Company. It seems that the child had been married or be- 
trothed according to the Hindu customs, and the father of his wife, residing 
at Bombay, probably for the purpose of obtaining some control over the 
property to which the boy was entitled, endeavoured, through the machinery 
of the Supreme Court, to obtain the custody of the minor, or at least to 
get him out of the hands of his grandfather. He must be indeed ignorant 
of Hindu law — nay, of all law, who could imagine that a father of a wife 
is entitled to the guardianship of her husband. How then was this project 
to be effected ? Through the agency of a peon in the service of Moro 
Ragonath, he is persuaded to leave his grandfather s house and proceed to 
Bombay. But it did not escape the attorney employed at Bombay, that 
there was no little difficulty in taking a Hindu minor from the care and 
control of a natural and legal guardian. The attorney, with the astute- 
ness of his profession, not a little sharpened by his intercourse with the 
natives and the management of native suits, in which every quirk and 
chicanery is considered to be legitimate warfare, causes a rule of the Su- 
preme Court to be served upon the boy, calling on him to show cause why 
a writ of capias should not be issued against him. This rule of court was 
served upon him when he was in his palanquin, and proceeding with the peon 
who had been auxiliary to his flight towards Bombay. Of this trick, the 
purpose was obviously that of giving a colour to the escape. Being pro- 
perly intercepted by the collector of Poonah, he pleads the process 
of the Supreme Court. By the orders, however, of that collector, he is 
again placed in the family and under the restraint (according to Hindu law 
a restraint perfectly legal) of his grandfather, Pandoorung Ramchunder. 
It was to release him from this restraint that Mr. Justice Grant issued the 
habeas corpus. It had been suggested, it appears, in one of the affidavits, 
that the grandfather would, on the boy’s demise, succeed to his property 
(a suggestion proceeding from a perfect ignorance of Hindu law), and 
therefore was interested in his death, which he was likely, by rigorous and 
harsh treatment, to accelerate. This absurd suggestion was swallowed 
by the judge, who declared the paternal grandfather’s guardianship 
to be, according to Coke on Littleton, periculosa custodia. It is ob- 
vious to all acquainted with the Hindu law, that he could not in any 
shape have benefited by the death of Jiis ward, and a British judge, bound 
by his duty to know something of the law he undertakes to administer, 
ought not to have been ignorant of this circumstance. 

In answer to the writ, Pandoorung Ramchunder makes a return, which, 
in any of the King’s courts in India but in that of Bombay, would have 
been deemed a valid return. He states that he is living at Poonah, under 
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the pact and faith of the British government, that he should live there 
without molestation ; ihat he never had been a servant of the British 
government, or of any British subject; that the boy is fourteen years of age, 
and according to the Hindu law, not arrived at years of discretion ; that it is 
necessary to take care of the property of the boy; that nothing more has'been 
done than is agreeable to Hindu usage in a Hindu family; that if he had 
done more, he was witliin the jurisdiction of the Adawlut lit Poonah, and 
liable to their interposition ; that he had agreed, according to usage, to 
take charge of the child upon the death of his grandmother, that his wealtli 
might not be ruined ; and that he cannot relinquish the charge without the 
leave of those by whom it was confided to him.” The validity of this 
return no person conversant with the domestic usages of the Hindus could 
deny: yet it was deemed proper by the Supreme Court to issue an attach- 
ment against the defendant, as they call him, which is a writ to bring him 
up for a contempt of court, from Poonah to Bombay, a distance of not 
less than one hundred road miles, and which, but for the mild but firm 
interposition of the Bombay government, would have subjected him to the 
torture and insull of being dragged to the presidency by the common officers 
of the court, persons whose presence, to a Hindu of caste, is more than 
pollution. Such are the mischiefs which the pedantry of English lawyers 
was with some difficulty prevented from effecting in a province recently 
added to our dominions, and scarcely recovered from the inquietude and 
disorder incident to all violent or sudden revolutions of authority. 

We do not hesitate, however, to affirm that this writ of habeas corpus 
was issued in direct contravention of the rights and authorities of the 
heads of families, and the civil and religious usages of the natives.” The 
judges seem in issuing it to have been wholly unmindful of tlmt which, by the 
statutes above referred to, they were bound to respect and to hold inviola- 
ble, viz. the rights and authorities of masters of families. The relation of 
guardian and ward is carefully defined by the Hindu law. By that law the 
sovereign, failing all others, becomes the legal guardian ; for, to an extent 
far beyond what is recognized by us in our Court of Chancery, he is the 
universal superintendant of those who cannot take care of themselves. In 
this capacity it rests with him, or, in other words, with the magistrate 
exercising for him this branch of his prerogative, to select for the office the 
fittest among the infant's relations,* preferring always the paternal male 
kindred to a maternal ancestor or female. In practice the mother is the 
guardian; but a Hindu widow being herself liable to the same sort of 
tutelage, it is more correct to regard her as proper, if capable, to be con- 
sulted on the appointment of o?ie. Belonging to any of the three classes, 
the youth does not cease to be in ward till the age of sixteen, the period 
fixed by the Hindu law for his maturity. Now Pandoorung Ramchunder 
exercised the right of guardianship, as the last surviving master of the fa- 
mily, having been legally appointed to that guardianship also by the kindred of 
the youth. As to the false and wicked suggestion of a rigorous confinement, 
or of a treatment tending to shorten the existence of the child committed to his 

• Menu, c. Viii.xxvU, 3 DIgfst, 542. 
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Iceeping, and the still blacker insinuation that the guardian was interesti d 
beneficially in his death, it is properly answered, that any undue restraint 
^ improper treatment would be within the cognizance, and liable to the 
animadversions, of the provincial jaoagistrates ; and the judge pays but a sorr\ 
^compliment to the vigilance of the British resident at Poonah, to Mr. Dunlop 
and Mr. Mills, the magistrates, who were not likely either to have overlooked 
Ur connived at a series of domestic wrongs committed in a Hindu family of 
distinction almost beneath their own eyes, in supposing that those wrongs 
birt for the interposition of a habeas corjius from the King's court at Bom- 
bay, would have been without a remedy. In the regidations of the provincial 
courts there is a process as speedy and as salutary as that writ, to relieve 
any person suffering under unjust or illegal duress. A more satisfactory 
amswer to this infamous suggestion is given by Sir John Malcolm : “ The 
proceedings," he says, “ are grounded on affidavits notoriously false. 
Moro Ragonath is described as being at Bombay,* where he never was in 
Tiis life I He is stated as being under restraint, and in danger of bis life, 
from the severity and probable treachery of a cruel and interested guardian, 
at a time when he is openly enjoying himself in amnsements, and has 
all the latitude of action a kind and liberal relation could give without be- 
traying his trust.", Such affidavits ought never to have disgraced the files 
ol the court. 

Such was the origin of the late contention between the govern- 
ment and the Supreme Court of Bombay, a contention from which pro- 
bably neither of those authorities has emerged without some loss of 
respect and dignity in the eyes of the natives. This is a serious mis- 
chief ; for neither the government nor the court can subsist efficaciously anj 
longer than they are respected. It is true that the judge, who was chiefly 
instrumental in stirring it, appeals for his vindication to an overpowering 
sense of public duty, from the irresistible impulses of which he professes to 
have acted. A stern and an inflexible adherence to duty is no doubt ho- 
nourable, and even indispensable to the judicial character ; but it should at 
the same time be exercised with that moderation, and balanced by that 
temper, which limit and regulate all our virtues. When, however, the 
learned judge disclaims all desire to enlarge the jurisdiction of his court, 
we must cry his mercy. The whole, disguise it as he will, is a struggle for 
jurisdiction. It is of a piece wdth all the other freaks of jurisdiction 
with which the Supreme Courts in India have been periodically visited. Tl>e 
disease of Sir Elijah Impey, in 1780, was precisely the same malady which, in 
1828, engendered those feverish dreams in which Sir John Grant saw, or 
thou^t he saw, so many fair and opulent provinces annexed to the au- 
thority of his court. “ The circumstances," exclaims the learned judge in 
his petition to the King, ** under which the authority of the Supreme Court 
was imoked in thePoonah case, were such as ought to have been hailed as 
indicating that a great step had been made, which it was the proper 

* When the ctwe was first gpt up, the allegation that he was at Bombay was inserted for the purpose 
of giving the court a jurisdiction, the attorney, or whoever first concocted it, being apprehensive of 
its failure from a defect of jurisdiction. Poor Sir Charles Chambers thought, to the last, that Pandoo- 
rung was at Bombay soliciting an Interview with him. 
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business of a wise government to encourage, towards bringing these 
countries under subjection to the English courts^ and to an English 
purity and wisdom in the administration of- justice.” Invoked? By 
whom ? Not by Moro Ragonath, whose only wish was to be free from 
its molestation. Not by the infant, who is made to play a first-rate part 
in a drama got up at Bombay, rehearsed at Bombay, but fortunately not 
permitted to be acted at Bombay. Shall vve be told, then, that the judges 
of that court were quite uninfected with a desire to enlarge their jurisdic- 
tion, when they had already in imagination pounced upon no inconsiderable 
portion of the Deccan, towards which,” says the judge, so great a 
step had been made V It is told of James the I Vth of Scotland, that riding 
one day near a magnificent liousc and spacious park on the banks of the 
Tay belonging to one of his nobles, he was heard to exclaim, What a 
bonny confiscation that place will make !” The raj)turous anticipation 
of subjecting that large portion of the Deccan to the jurisdiction of his 
court, bears a close affinity to the feeling so happily expressed by the Scot- 
tish monarch.* 

Let him, however, be content with the circumscribed jurisdiction per- 
mitted by the charter. He may be assured that invocations to the Supreme 
Court from the native inhabitants of those distant provinces, or from any 
portion of the natives residing beyond its limits, will not pour profusely 
upon him. Whatever may be the purity and wisdom in the administration 
of justice ” claimed exclusively for the King's courts in India (and we arc 
far from denying them), still the dilatory march of their technical jurispru- 
dence, their needless fictions et which reason and logic are staggered, but, 
above all, their overwhelming expense, which brings at length the wealthiest 
suitor to indigence, and engulphs the petty hoards of the poorest, whilst it 
showers down sudden affluence on barristers and attornies, those birds of 
prey and passage, with appetites continually renewing for a food continually 
wasting,” who have so long, in numerous and successive flights, fattened 
upon native litigation ; these hold out to the remoter population of that country 
but slender temptations to invoke the Supreme Courts of India. Many of them, 
no doubt, have been warned from tempting their own fate in those costly 
temples of justice by the fates of the innumerable litigants, whose fortunes 
have been sacrificed at their altars ; and will probably in future make the 
same excuse for keeping at a re.spectful distance from them as the fox in 
the fable made to the sick lion — 

quia me vestigia terrent 

Omnia j;e adversiim spectanlia, nulla retrorsum. 

* It must not be forgotten, that the learned judge, as If for the purpose of finding means of escape 
from an untenable position, on the ,3tl August 11120, by a quirk unworthy of a legal reasoner, found out 
that Pandoorung Ramchunder was a " British subject," in the meaning of the charter, and therefore 
liable to the jurisdiction. For among the reasons he assigns for issuing the writ, he says; “ That it 
appears upon the affidavits, that John Dunlop, Esq., the judge of Poonah, a British subject, was the 
person who sent Moro Ragonath to the house of Pandoorung, in order to confine him there, and that 
the confinement complained of is by Pandoorung acting under the orders, or at least with the aid and 

assistance, and countenanced by the authority of Dunlop, and Pandoorung Ramchunder, on this 

occasion, and for this purpose, is to l)e considered a person in the service of , or employed bj/, Dunlop, 
within the express words and meaning of the Acts of Pailiament, and Letters-patent of the King ! ! f 
^(Xylsiatic Journal for June 18211, 



DR. BRYCE AND THE ORIENTAL HERALD. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir: I had hoped that Mr. Buckingham was long ago tired of misre- 
presenting my conduct, and attempting to traduce my character; but I 
perceive he has returned to his former course of calumny in the June 
Number of his Oriental Herald, which has just reached India. Relying 
on the kindness with which you allowed me on a former occasion to repel 
the attack of Mr. Buckingham, I have again to request room in your 
journal for the following remarks: 

Mr. Buckingham has asserted, at p. 499 of the Herald of June last, 
in an article under his own name, that I was editor of the John Bull 
newspaper in 1822-3; in which, as he says, a series of libels on his 
private character appeared. This assertion is utterly false: Mr. Buck- 
ingham knows that I was not the editor of the Jolm Bull; but that this 
paper was openly and avowedly conducted by a gentleman well-known 
here— Mr. C. B. Greenlaw; and he knows that I was not a proprietor of 
that paper in 1822-3, when the alleged libels appeared. 

Again, speaking of Dr. Bryce, Mr. Buckingham says, in the same article, 

I obtained judgment against him'’ (for these libels), with “ large damages.” 
Mr. Buckingham has here again been guilty of uttering a falsehood, know- 
ing it to he such. Mr. Buckingham never obtained any judgment against 
me, accompanied with cither large or small damages ; and I was never the 
object of any action, at his suit, in any court, here or elsewhere ; and the 
only circumstances, under which Mr. Buckingham and myself can be said 
to have been together at a bar of justice, were, when 1 was compelled, 
in 1823, to prosecute the Calcutta Journal, of which he w as the princi- 
pal proprietor, for a libel on my character, and when / obtained judgment 
against that paper, with £200 damages. 

Once more : in the same article, in which these truly malignant false- 
hoods are contained, Mr. Buckingham asserts, when speaking of the ci\il 
appointment I received, in 1823, from the supreme government, that only 
« a few weeks ” before accepting of it, I had given up the unpaid se- 
cretaryship to a Bible society, on the plea of W'anting time to perlorm its 
duties. Allow me to inform you, that I gave up the secretaryship alluded 
to in \^V^, fve years before I received that of the stationery committee, 
and I believe before Mr. Buckingham's arrival in Calcutta ; and that in 
my letter of resignation to the president, the late Mr. J. H. Harington, 1 
assigned as the reason of this step, that I could nert acquit myscU of the 
responsibility 1 felt attached to the office, when the fidelity and correctne<^s 
of the translations of the Scriptures, w’hich the Society circulated, w^ere 
called in question by Oriental scholars. 

I remain, your’s, &c. 

James Bryce. 


Calcutta, October 30M, 1829. 
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THE MAHRATTA VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The fidelity, or, to speak with more precision, the accuracy, of the 
different versions of the Scriptures into the Oriental tonj^ues, is a question, 
which is not likely to be finally adjudicated and settled, until the study of 
those tongues has become more general in Euro])e, and until their idiomatic 
niceties shall be more exactly understood, than at present. In the mean 
time, those who are competent to the task cannot perform a more essential 
service to that cause which Biblical and Missionary Societies have at heart, 
than to point out wherein the versions are defective, and by a rigid, un- 
sparing criticism, counteract, as speedily as possible, those serious conse- 
quences which must inevitably result from the diffusion of lame, inaccurate, 
and unfaithful translations of a book, the essential attribute of which is, 
that its precepts are uneiTing and divine. This is not a question merely 
interesting to scholars ; it is not a curious point of speculative criticism, 
adapted only to exercise the wits of ingenious philologists. There is no 
literary dispute which can ever have engaged the attention of mankind 
since the invention of letters, which does not shrink into absolute insig- 
nificance, compared with the vast question, whether the Oriental translations 
of the Scriptures, circulated by the Bible Society, are or are not such as 
will furnish the people of the East with just, true, and fully intelligible 
transcripts of the “ Word of God.'' 

This question, like all others which rouse the genius and the mortal 
elements," is beset with extrinsic difficulties, and embarrassments not es- 
sential to it, proceeding from peculiar views, sectarian prejudices, and a 
certain degree of party rancour, not the less bitter and unrelenting because 
the matter in dispute is of a religious nature, and because tlie parties on one 
side, at least, if not on both sides, profess to be followers of the Prince of 
Peace, and united in the bond of peace." Speculative opinions on doc- 
trines, the mere comprehension of which demands no slender portion of 
metaphysical acumen, and where enthusiasm seldom fails to intrude, can 
scarcely be expected to be discussed with an entire freedom from intem- 
perance. But where the matters at issue arc simple facts, determinable, 
in general, by a reference to grammars or lexicons, every undue degree of 
warmth, in such a cause, seems to be utterly inexcusable. 

In the Asiatic Journal for ISeptember 1829,* appeared some criticisms 
upon the Mahratta version of the New Testament executed by the Baptist 
missionaries of Serampore. The article had previously appeared iA the 
Oriental Magazine of Calcutta, and had, consequently, been subjected 
to the observation of the Oriental scholars at that presidency, and more- 
over, to that of the Serampore missionaries themselves, without drawing 
forth any reply. The article was transmitted to us accompanied by a letter 
from the author, in which he stigmatized the translations of the Serampore 
missionaries in terms which we do not scruple to say are too pointed and 
severe. The author is the Rev. Wm. Morton, of Bishop's College, a 
*pissionary of the highly respectable Society for the Propagation of the 
• voLxxviii, p.297. 
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Gospel, and a gentleman whose familiar acquaintance with the Hindu 
dialects is ascertained not by the testimony of others merely, but by 
the works which he has published, and which have issued from the press 
of the College with the fat of the Syndics. This gentleman expressed 
himself ‘‘ ready to stake his reputation on what he said of the Serampore 
versions.^’ 

The challenge, which has been declined by the Serampore Missionaries 
(whose duty it was to have accepted it, had the charges been false), and 
by the Calcutta orientalists, has called forth a champion in England. Mr. 
William Greenlicld, editor of Bagstcr’s Syriac New Testament,” &c. 
has published a pamphlet* with a view of shewing the “ utter falsehood” 
of the charges against the Mahratta version, and the conse((uent accuracy 
of that version, Never was there,” he says, perhaps, a case of more 
complete failure: every charge has melted away before the rays of truth, 
and nothing remains apparent but the gross errors and misrepresentations of 
the accuser.” 

To attempt a criticism of this pamphlet is, we candidly confess, totally 
beyond our limited powers, and surpasses the ability of the most learned 
of our coadjutors. It is a complete polyglot. In the space of seventy- 
eight pages, the extent of the pamphlet, we have quotations from no less than 
twenty-two different languages. 'I’o say nothing of such vulgar tongues as 
French, Italian, Spanish, Danish, Saxon, Teutonic, Latin, and Greek, the 
following are exhibited in their respective characters: — Chinese, Tamul, 
Teloogoo, Sanscrit, Canarese, Malayan, Bengali, Mahratta, Arabic, Persian, 
Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, and Hebrew.f We are bound to presume that it is 
not a mere compositor’s knowledge of these various languages, to which Mr. 
Greenfield lays claim, but a critical acquaintance with each of them — for 
otlierwise to quote them as he has done is more than empty parade — and we, 
therefore, shrink with a kind of awe from disputing a single dogma from 
such a comprehensive scholar. Although there did occur to us, what 
will probably occur to others, a doubt as to the degree of elucida- 
tion which some of these tongues, — the Chinese for example — can bring to 
the question, we bow with deferential respect to the precept contained in 
the motto to the pamphlet : “ Modesto tamen el circmispecto judicio de 
iantis y'ms pronunciandu7nesi, ne, quod plerisque accidit, damnent qua 
non intelligunt.” 

Our intention, therefore, is to confine our review of the work chiefly to 
an impartial epitome of its contents, which is required at our hands, ex 
debito jus titiwj seeing that we have afforded a medium of circulating a 
critique “ founded in ignorance and error, if not, in some cases, in wilful 
and deliberate misrepresentation, in which the reasoning is illogical, the 

* A Defence of the Serampore Mahratta version of the New Testament, in reply to the animad- 
versions of an anonymous vrrlter in the Asiatic Journal for September 1820. By William Greenfield, 
editor of Bagster’s Syriac New Testament, dec. London, 1830. Baxter ; and Parbury and Co. 

t These are, it appears, but a part of Mr. Greenfield’s acquisitions. We are Informed, by an adver- 
tisement postflxed to the pamphlet, that he is preparing for publication “ A scries of Grammars, con- 
sisting of the Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, Per<,ic, Greek, Modem Greek, Latin, 
Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, German, Danish, Swedish, Russian, Dutch, Welsh, Irish, 
Anglo-Saxon, and English." 
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statements false, and the re-translations decidedly erroneous, whilst the 
whole is mixed up with the grossest inconsistencies and the most palpable 
contradictions !” 

The only point upon which we shall venture to give an opinion, is the 
spirit which the writer of the pamphlet displays towards his antagonist. 
Granting that the critic had provoked retaliation, we doubt exceedingly 
whether it is decent and proper for a Avriter who, like Mr. Greenfield, has 
the precepts of Christianity always at the end of his pen, and who sets out 
Avith an ejaculatory wish that all Avho profess themselves Christians should 
be “ united in the bond of peace,” to lavish upon a respectable clergyman 
and a missionary, whose name and character, though he professes to regard 
him as an anonymous Avriter, he distinctly shcAvs that he is acquainted with,* 
the terms of abuse Avith which his pamphlet abounds. He is not content 
Avith reproaching him, in the utmost bitterness of controversial rancour, 
Avith the grossest ignorance, malevolence, and ‘‘ arrogance AA'hich ignorance 
never fails to inspire,” Avith the basest calumny, Avith being a mere sciolist, 
“ a being of yesterday,” &c. ; but he asserts that the idmosi stretch of 
charity cannot induce the belief that his motives were pure.” This is as- 
serted at the very moment when he is professing his unconsciousness of 
entertaining any unchristian feeling towards his antagonist, or that he has 
dipped his pen in gall ! Our notion of the term charit^y especially Chris- 
tian charit^y acquired, it is true, Avithout the intense light Avhicli twenty 
languages might diffuse upon its meaning, is materially different from that 
of Mr. Greenfield. We might repeat to him the Chinese proverb Avhich he 
has whispered in the ear of his opponent,” and which, by-the bye, is not 
remarkable for its delicacy: Han hene pun jhiy seen woo tszehow'^ 

In reply to the remark of the critic of the Mahratta Ncav Testament, that 
the grammar and dictionary of the Mahratta language, published by Dr.Carey, 
are extremely defective and erroneous, and that the language, consequently, 
into AA^hich the Seramporc Mahratta Ncav Testament is translated, is not 
Mahratta, either in all its words, its construction, or its idiom, and there- 
fore quite unintelligible to those Avhosc vernacular dialect is Mahratta;^ — the 
author of the pamphlet quotes the preface to Col. Vans Kennedy’s Mah- 
ratta dictionary, in Avhich it is stated that the language presents three dis- 
tinct styles, varying considerably from each other: one is confined to 
books, and abounds in Sanscrit Avords; the second is spoken by well- 
educated persons, and adopts freely Arabian, Persian, and Hindi words ; 
and the last, which is a spoken language only, is peculiar to the cultivators 
and lower classes. Mr. Greenfield, upon this theory, argues that, in the 
endeavour to express religious notions or mental operations (which are with 
difficulty expressed in the spoken style), it is necessary to assimilate the 
language to that of the first style, by the adoption of terms, expressive 
of those ideas, from the Sanscrit, the learned and theological language 
throughout India.” He contends that to affirm that the language is 
not Mahratta, because all the words employed are not pure Mahratta, 

• Application wa« made to us for the name of the writer of the critique (we believe, for the Infor- 
hiatlon of Mr. Greenfield), and it was immediately givoi. 

N.S.Vol. 1. No.4. 2P 
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or belonging to the third class, but it may be Sanscrit, Persian, Arabic, 
or Hindi, is absurd. The argument, as it appears to us, amounts to 
this: that as the two first styles, admit of the adoption of terms from 
the Sanscrit, the Arabic, the Persian, and the Hindi, a translator of 
the Scriptures, whenever he finds it impracticable to convey the exact 
meaning of the term in pure Mahratta, may adopt a more convenient term 
from one of the four languages just mentioned, and that the terms, thus 
arbitrarily adopted, would not be unintelligible to those whose vernacular 
dialect is Mahratta. Mr. Greenfield confirms, subsequently, our notion of 
his argument. “ Does it necessarily and indubitably follow,” he asks; 

because the language of the Mahratta Testament may be constructed 
erroneously and unidiomatically, with an intermixture of foreign terms, 
that therefore it is unintelligible to those whose vernacular dialect is 
Mahratta ?”* — We should answer ‘‘ yes;” but Mr. Greenfield says, I 
trow not ; and I imagine that our opponent’s logic must be as defective as 
his philology, or he never would have arrived at this conclusion !” 

We would just remark, e?i passant y that Mr. Greenfield has assumed, 
from Col. Vans Kennedy’s statement, that the Mahratta h(i\ong9, peculiar I >/ 
to the country “ bounded on the north by the Satpura mountains, and by 
a line drawn from their western termination to Daman ; on the west from 
Daman to Goa by the sea; and on the south and east by a line drawn 
from Goa to Warda, near Chanda, and thence along that river to the 
Chatpura mountains.” These boundaries, if correct, include the Concan 
country, the language of which, if Mahratta, is of such a distinct kind, 
that a specific version of the New Testament into that dialect was neces- 
sary. Has Mr. Greenfield never heard of the Serampore Konkani version? 

** Having thus swept away the sandy foundation upon which the argu- 
ment of his opponent is built,” he says, “ the superstructure he has reared 
must fall to the ground: any further evidence may, therefore, justly be 
deemed superfluous.” Mr. Greenfield, however, does not appear to deem 
it so, for he proceeds to his proofs. 

Mr. Morton asserts, that the nominative and accusative singular of such 
neuter nouns as end in a vowel, and of the neuter of all declinable ad- 
jectives and participles, end in ^ (except a few neuter nouns, which 

end in 3 ) > l-hat the nominative and accusative plural of all neuter 
words end also in a vowel, with the anuswar, or nasal breathing (the 
diacritical point over the letter), which, in particular, is indispensable, as 

it marks both the number and the gender, ^ signifying ity and > 

without the anuswar, thei/; which point, and the final vowel of neuter words, 
are invariably omitted throughout the Serampore translation. In reply to 
this assertion, Mr. Greenfield alleges, that “ while it is certain that many 
neuter nouns ending in a vowel are written with the anuswar, it is 
equally certain that there are very many such nouns in which it is omitted ” 

* Mr. G. omits the words in italics^ which form an essential member of hli antagonist’s proposition. 
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(he cites examples from Vans Kennedy's Dictionary) ; and that ** not only 
do various writers differ in the use of the anuswar, but even the same writer 
omits or inserts it in the same word, in various parts of the same volume ” 
(of which he also adduces examples from Vans Kennedy's Dictionary); 
and he concludes that the employment of the anuswar is a parallel case 
with the tanwin in the Arabic, and the accent in the Greek, the omission 
of which would not render the word unintelligible ; the parallel, it must be 
admitted, is any thing but exact. 

With respect to the use of the masculine plural pronoun when 

speaking of the Deity, which Mr. Morton contends must convey the idea 
of a plurality of gods, and ought therefore to have been carefully avoided ; 
the answer of Mr. Greenfield is more satisfactory. He shows that the 
plural of the personal pronoun is commonly used, amongst the Mahrattas, 
as well as in oj^her Indian dialects, as the honorific personal pronoun 
singular ; and he contends that it therefore no more conveys to the mind 
of a Mahratta the idea of a plurality of Gods, than the plural Elohim 
did to the mind of a Hebrew. He also justilies the use of the two sub- 
stantives without a verb, to signify ‘‘ the word was with God," as employed 
elliptically, conformably to the genius of the Mahratta tongue ; and he 

contends that though a better word than might have been found 

to express, ‘‘in the beginning," a better word than could not 

have been employed as equivalent to Aoydj. 

The mode in which Mr. Morton pro])oscs to write the two first verses of 
St. John's Gospel, is the subject of a severe criticism by his reviewer, who 
retorts upon him the charge he uttered against Dr. Carey, of “ ignorance 
of the first rudiments of the language." 

Mr. Morton's next charge is, that throughout the Seramporc version, 
the future indicative is used for the conjunctive and potential moods, in 
utter defiance of the Mahratta idiom. To this Mr. Greenfield opposes a 
subsequent assertion of Mr. Morton himself, that “ there is not in this lan- 
guage a subjunctive or potential mood." This last assertion, however, the 
reviewer denies, on the authority of Dr. Carey's Grammar ; and he shews 
that the future indicative, by which the subjunctive mood of the Greek 
word 'Ki<mv(rei<ri is expressed, acquires a subjunctive sense, by the insertion 
of a particle, corresponding to iW : a custom which is in strict accordance 
with the idiom of the Mahratta and some other cognate dialects. But, 
further, he remarks that the words 'hot, ^ot,^rv^ii(n\ are rendered, in the very 
verse under consideration, not by the future indicative, but the gerund, with 
^ , the sign of the accusative, suffixed ; the use of the gerund being both 
elegant and idiomatic in Mahratta. 

With respect to the use of the preposition TTTT for “ through," which, 
the critic says, has no such meaning in Mahratta, Mr. Greenfield asserts 
It has such meaning in that tongue, and also in Sanscrit. 

The next objection of the critic, that the words “ comprehended it not/' 
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in the fifth verse, are rendered , literally, seized or 

took it,” which rendering is given, in the eleventh verse, ns equivalent to 
the Avords received him not Mr. Greenfield meets by alleging that the 
verb, being a derivation from the Sanscrit , denotes not only ** to 
take by seizure,” but also to accept;” and that the translation has faith- 
fully apprehended and rendered, in both cases, the sense of the Greek 
original. 

The rendering of the phrase nor of the will of the flesh,” by 

desire) of the 

body” (of the coarseness of which Mr. Morton complains), is justified on 
the ground of its accuracy; and Mr. Greenfield compares it with the 
Persian version of Henry Martyn, and even with Beza’s Latin version, 
where the same literal rendering occurs. 

Mr. Greenfield convicts his antagonist of a slip, in the next verse he has 
criticised, Avherehe says the Avord ‘‘ truth,” of the original, is not rendered 
in the version of the sixteenth verse, Avhich verse does not contain the Avord 
at all. Of this slip our censor is not disposed to lose the advantage Avhich 
it alFords for triumph ; A more gross and palpable blunder,” he observes, 
** it would be diflicult to find, Avhich is only equalled by the evil spirit it 
betrays. Here Ave have a man professing himself to be most intimately 
and critically acquainted Avith the languages of the East, and proclaiming 
himself an uncompromising advocate of the integrity and purity of Scrip- 
ture translation, condemning a version Avhich it is evident he has not 
carefully perused ; perhaps, presiiniing upon the ignorance of his 
readers, stigmatizing as erroneous and imperfect the labours of men, Avdio, 
for a long period, have been considered by every competent judge as 
unrivalled in Oriental philology,” The fact is, the Avord occurs in the 17th, 
not the 16th verse. 

The next objection of the critic is to the 18th verse, the first part of 
which is rendered, he says : no one having seen has ever found God,” 
instead of, no man has ever seen God at any time ;” and he asserts that 
the concluding part is rendered unintelligible by bad grammar. Mr. Green- 
field translates the Mahratta “ not any one hath attained to see God at any 
time and he asserts that the concluding part, if unintelligible to the writer, 
it is not through bad grammar, but ‘‘ the obtuseness of his OAvn mind.” 

The grand objection of Mr. Morton is founded on the manner in Avhich 
the Avord baptize ” has been rendered by the Serampore translators, 
which, he says, reveals their sect; the word having been rendered by 

“a phrase, compounded contrary to the idiom of the 

language, but which can signify nothing else than to give a dipping or 
immersion, as the noun has no otlier meaning except that of diving.” 
This objection is met by Mr. Greenfield in a manner which really appears 
to us to concede the point. He has endeavoured to shew that the Greek 
is translated in aH the versions of the Scriptures, where the very 
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term itself is not used (as in our version and some others), in the sense of 
“ to dip or immerse;” and he quotes the rubric of the Church of England 
as sanctioning such an interpretation. That the composition of the Mah- 
ratta phrase is unidiomatic, Mr. Greenfield, as in other examples, directly 
denies. 

The use of the word which Mr. Morton says has no other 

meaning than “ owl,” in the 32d verse, and in other places wliere the 
word dove” occurs, and which, in its connexion, is certainly ‘Miighly 
irreverent,” forms the ground of not the least serious of his charges against 
the Serampore version. Now, it appears that the word is omitted 

in Dr. Carey’s Dictionary; but it appears in that of Col. Vans Kennedy, who 
renders it, as Mr. Morton docs, “ an owl.” Mr. Greenfield, has, there- 
fore, no other resource than to repudiate the authority of Col. Vans Ken- 
nedy, which he adopted in the outset; and to rest his confidence in the ac- 
curacy of the Scrampore translations, supported by some rather ingenious 
criticisms upon the sound of the word ghoobar, as denoting the cry uttered 
by the dove, though, he admits, the Indians apply the same sound, ghoo, 
to the owl.” 

The next cliarge is tliat of translating the phrase lamb of God,” by 

young of the sheep of God,” a periphrasis, Mr. Morton observes, per- 
fectly indefensible, ‘‘because there is a word in the Mahratta for ‘a 
lamb,’ and is not a Mahratta word.” Mr. Greenfield is successful 

in defending the periphrasis, the objection to which would be hypercritical, 
but for the latter part of Mr. Morton’s observation; but this it is which 
constitutes the essence of the charge ; and here the reviewer is content 
vvitli asserting that the word employed is “ quite as good ” as a great por- 
tion of the words in the Mahratta tongue, adopted from other dialects : 
that is, it is defensible (though it can be hardly so) upon the canon already 
laid down, that a translator may avail himself of cither a Sanscrit, Persian, 
Arabic, or Hindi word, wherever a difficulty occurs in finding a pure Mah- 
ratta term. 

Passing over the instance of “ inadequate translation” from the epistle 
to the Ephesians, which Mr. Morton says is nonsense, and Mr. Greenfield, 
contra, affirms to be very good sense ; we proceed to the last charge, an 
assemblage of examples, wherein terms are alleged by the critic to be 
translated with gross impropriety. Grace is rendered, in different passages, 
by different words, neither of which, Mr. Morton asserts, conveys the 
meaning of The word most frequently used is , which, 

our reviewer says, is defined by Wilson (in his Sanscrit, Dictionary) 

“ favour, conferring benefits, by promoting good and preventing ill.” This, 
by virtue of the canon referred to, is decisive evidence that this is a right 

'vord in Faith is expressed by which the critic 

signifies merely belief and not faith, but which his reviewer con- 
siders synonymous. Hope rendered by which Mr. Morton 
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says signifies '' trust, confidence,'* and is so defined by V ans Kennedy, is 
defined by Carey ‘‘ hope,’* and our reviewer, of course, prefers the latter 

authority. In his objection to the term ^ , as an equivalent to 

(Ao^oyimy the critic seems to have been guilty of an oversight, inasmuch 
as the word implies not only-begotten. The terms and 

dharmatmdy to which Mr. Morton objects as improper equivalents for 
“ Holy Ghost,” Mr. Greenfield attempts to defend by quoting Mr, Mor- 
ton’s own authority in his renderings of Scripture Terms into the Bengalee. 
But he does not appear to have read the latter with attention ; for Mr. 
Morton distinctly declares there, that dharmdimdy the term employed 
by most or all Christian missionaric.s,” is with its perfect synonym pun- 
ydhndy objectionable on several grounds and that paramdtmd is 
avowedly defective, if applied as a translation of the term ‘ Holy Spirit/ 
ill the Christian notion of the word.s, inasmuch as it contains no distinct 
.specification of Holiness.” 

This is a summary, as concise as we could make it, and we trust a 
fair and impartial summary, of the defence of the Scrampore Mahratta 
version of the New Testament. It will be seen that the points at issue 
arc not capable of a .satisfactory determination, through the want of unex- 
ceptionable authorities, respecting the exact and idiomatical significations of 
words in a tongue of so peculiar a character as the Mahratta. 


CHINA. 

(riUVATE CORRESPONDENCE.) 

“ China, October 16, 18‘J9. 

“ His Imperial Majesty, with the Empress Dowager, and a large retinue of 
the court of Peking, has proceeded on a visit to the tombs of their ancestors 
in Manshur Tartary. The affairs of Western Tartary seem to be again tran- 
qiiilized, and the Mahonnnedan tribes submissive. On the north-west extre- 
mity, however, there appears something wrong, and old Siing-chung-tang i.s 
ordered off, post haste, to proceed thither. 

“ The commercial affairs at the southern boundary of this empire are at pre- 
sent in a very unprosperous condition, particularly the trade with Europeans 
and the natives of India. Almost all the Chinese hong merchants are bank- 
rupt. The foreigners of various nations have been petitioners for a redress 
of grievances, and there is a sort of stoppage of trade, till the local govern- 
ment grants relief. It is likely some good will be produced by this stand : 
however a powerful despot’s caprice, even with his council of six, may take 
a different turn from what wisdom and policy would dictate. But the govern- 
ment is poor — perhaps that will make it reasonable.” 
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SIR THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES.* 

Whatever may be the sufferings of the several classes at the present 
lime, the literary world, judging from the matter which is poured forth 
each succeeding month, seems to thrive most abundantly amidst all the 
distress with which we are stated to be surrounded. We live in a bio- 
graphical age. Nobles and poets, philosophers and females, all vie with 
each other in giving employment to the power-loom of Mr. .lolm Murray, 
and we hope that its productions prove equally beneficial to authors, editors, 
booksellers, and readers. 

The memoir of a public servant, employed in distant countries compa- 
ratively little known to the European world, cannot be wholly devoid of 
interest ; and the desire on the part of the editor to discharge what she 
may consider to be a duty, bespeaks indulgence on the part of those who 
may feel called upon to offer a few ob.scrvations on a work which pro- 
fessedly treats of Indian subjects. It is dedicated to the present Earl of 
Minto, a son of the nobleman who appears to have been the patron of 
Mr. Raffles, when his Lord.ship filled the office of Governor-general of 
India. 

We wish that the memoir had been brought forward in a less pretending 
form, and at a more moderate price. Much of the matter might have been 
abridged or left out without at all disparaging the work. We merely notice, 
for instance, the opening, in which a laboured attomjit is made to excite an 
interest as to Mr. Raffles’ birth, parentage, and early education. It matters 
little whether his father had been a captain of an East or a Wc.st-Indiaman : 
still less is it important for the public to know that one of his ancestors, 
about three centuries since, was mayor of Beverley, in Yorkshire. Had 
Mr. Bell, of Huntingdon-pcerage celebrity, been living, he might have 
alighted on another old apple-woman, who might possibly have aided in 
discovering that Mr. Raffles’ ancestor had been Lord-mnyor of York itself. 

All this ancestorial retrospect, ending as it does on the present occasion 
in ruliculus mus, is trifling, and unworthy the better matter. It is fre- 
quently the case that the station makes the man : it was so in that of the sub- 
ject of the present memoir. He was originally an extra clerk in the India- 
house. His good conduct gained for him the approbation and support of 
the then secretary (Mr. Ramsay), through whose interest he was promoted 
to the establishment, and subsequently recommended by him for the appoint- 
lAcnt of assistant secretary to the new government at Prince of Wales’ 
Island in the year 1805. He arrived in India in September of that year, 
and evinced talents and application which fully justified the selection made, 
and were well calculated to ensure the approbation of the authorities 
under whom he immediately served, as well as that of the Court of 
Directors, who acknowledged the assiduity and success with which he 
Mastered the Malay language, and the exemplary manner in which he 

* Memoir of the Life and Public Services of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, F.R.S., &c., particu- 
Detln o'f Java, lail— 1816, and of Bencoolcn and Its Dependencies, 1817—1824; with 

Commerce and Resources of the Eastern Archipelago, and .Selections from his Corres- 
ponoence. By tils Widow. London, John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1830. 
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discharged his public duties. The governor of Penang wrote in the follow- 
ing terms to the Court : — 

To the services and merits of Mr. Raffles, as well as in duty to my em- 
ployers, I should feel alike wanting, were I to omit this opportunity of pointing 
out to the favourable notice of your Honourable Committee, the unwearied 
zeal and assiduity with which he has since the formation of the establishment 
devoted his talents to the furtherance of the Company’s interests ; his un- 
remitting attention to the duties of the most laborious office under this go- 
vernment, added to those of registrar to the Recorder’s Court, which, at the 
period of its establishment, he voluntarily and gratuitously undertook. Hav- 
ing lately endured a severe indisposition, and the necessity of a visit to Ma- 
lacca, he occupied the leisure thus afforded, although under great bodily 
suffering, to collect the information furnished in the accompanying report, 
which entitles him to my approbation, and will, I trust, obtain for him that 
of your Honourable Committee. The situation of secretary affords facilities 
to the person holding it of acquiring a better knowledge of your affairs here 
than any other officer below council ; and I can with truth say, that Mr. 
Raffles’ abilities and general conduct give him a right to my recommendation, 
in as far as being eminently well qualified to assist in your councils. I under- 
stand that he had submitted to his friends an application to be provisionally 
appointed to the first vacancy, and I shall be happy if my recommendation 
may weigh with the Honourable Court in his behalf. 

Mr. Raffles took a warm interest in the promotion of science, in which 
he was cordially joined by the lamented Dr. Leyden, with whom he had 
formed a strong and lasting intimacy. 

The events which opened in the year 1809 led to the development of 
those talents and that activity of mind wdiich seemed peculiarly to qualify 
Mr. Raffles for public life. It appears that 

Lord Minto was anxious about this time to place Mr. Raffles in the govern- 
ment of the Moluccas, considering it a wider field for the exercise of his 
talents (1809). Previous arrangements interfered with this intention; and 
the course of public events was about to open a field of still greater im- 
portance. In the mean time Mr. Raffles went to Calcutta, and was received 
with great kindness by Lord Minto, who ever afterwards continued his firm 
and steady friend, and reposed in him the most unreserved confidence. 

The ambitious views of Buonaparte began, at this period, to be more fully 
developed. The annexation of Holland to France placed at his disposal all the 
valuable and extensive possessions of the Dutch in the eastern seas ; posses- 
sions as important to Holland as those on the continent of India are to Great 
Britain. France looked to Java as the point from whence her operations 
might be most successfully directed, not only against the political ascendancy 
of England in the East, but likewise against her commercial interests both 
abroad and at home. 

Mr. Raffles, aware of the plans which the English government had formed 
for the reduction of the French islands, the Mauritius and Bourbon, and 
feeling certain, from his local knowledge, that the resources of the enemy 
would be formidable so long as the Dutch supremacy was even nominally per* 
mitted in the eastern seas, communicated to Lord Minto information of so 
important a nature, that his Lordship was induced to undertake, without 
delay, the reduction of Java and its dependencies. Lord Minto decided on this 
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measure an his own responsibility ; but had the satisfaction to receive from 
England an approval of the measure before the departure of the expedition. 

As this operation was dependent upon the success of the attempt against 
the French islands, it was deemed advisable that, in the mean time, Mr. 
Raffles should be sent as agent of the Governor-general to Malacca, from 
whence he might superintend the necessary arrangements, and apprize the 
government of Bengal of the extent and nature of the force required, and 
open sLicIi a communication with the native chieftains of the archipelago as 
would, at any rate, facilitate the extension of the British influence in the 
eastern scaa. 

Lord Minto announced his intention to accompany the expedition from 
Calcutta in person, in a letter to Mr. Raffles in March 1811. 

You know that I am an Argonaut myself in this adventure. I embark here 
on the 7th for Madras. # * # I bring Hope and Leyden with me, in the 
Dutch and Malay departments. I bring also Mr. Seton, late resident at Delhi, 
an admirable man, and now Governor of Prince of Wales’ Island. I shall 
probably instal him at Penang; and, then, it is equally probable that he may 
accompany me to the eastward for counsel and general assistance. Not to 
alarm you, however, he will have no further relation with the Javanese affair, 
than as amicus curkc ; and as such he is invaluable in head, heart, and hand. 

It is proposed to style you secretary to the Governorigencral when wc 
come together; for then your character of agent will naturally merge; se- 
cretary is the highest office belo\^ the council, and was lately held by Mr, 
Edmonstone at Madras. I hope you do not doubt the prospective interest 
I have always taken, and do not cease to take, in your personal views and 
welfare. I have not spoken distinctly on that subject, only because it has 
been from circumstances impossible for me to pledge myself to the fulfilment 
of my own wishes, and, I may add, intentions, if practicable. The best is, 
in truth, still subject to one contingency, the origin of which is earlier than 
my acquaintance with you ; but I am happy to say that I do not expect an 
obstacle to my very strong desire upon this point; and if it should occur, the 
utmost will be done to make the best attainable situation worthy of your ser- 
vices, and of the high esteem I profess, with the greatest sincerity, for your 
person. 

Mr. Raffles appears to have been indefatigable in acquiring all the infor- 
mation possible as to the state of the islands, the best route to be followed 
in the approach to J ava, the character of the people and the amount of the 
population, together with the strength and resources of the enemy. All 
these points are related in a series of letters to Lord Minto, and occupy 
fitty-five pages in the present work. They were undoubtedly of the 
greatest interest at the time, but we conceive that the insertion of them at 
this moment might have been spared : the more so ns the details are already 
before the public. 

The following extract places in a new light the origin of the expedition 
to Java. The idea seems to have emanated immediately from Mr. Raffles, 
and evinces the stimulus with which self-interest, combined with a laudable 
ambition, operates in producing the most important events. 

Still further light may be thrown upon the views and motives by which Mr. 
Raffles was influenced in these important proceedings, and the feelings of 
AsiaiJour. N.S.Vol. 1. No. 4. 2 Q 
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satisfaction which, at the interesting moment of his arrival off Batavia, so 
powerfully possessed his mind, by the following letter from him to Dr. Raffles, 
though written after a lapse of several years : 

“ Some months had now elapsed, and it was to be feared that arrangements 
for the administration of the Moluccas were already in progress. Yet the 
chance of being in time, and the expectation of still further advancing my 
interests with Lord Minto, weighed with mein the resolution I took, of pro- 
ceeding in person to Bengal. My attention had long been directed to the 
state of the Dutch possessions to the eastward, and as rumours were afloat of 
a projected armament going against the Isle of France, it occurred to me that 
the information I possessed respecting Java might be useful, and possibly turn 
the attention of our government in that direction. I accordingly left my family, 
and proceeded to Calcutta in a small and frail vessel, the only one which 
offered, but in which all my future prospects had well nigh perished. On my 
arrival in Bengal I met with the kindest reception from Lord Minto. I found 
that though the appointment to the Moluccas had not actually taken place, it 
was promised to another. I in consequence relinquished all idea of it, and at 
once drew his Lordship’s attention to Java, by observing that there were other 
islands worthy of his Lordship’s consideration besides the Moluccas ; Javn, 
for instance. On the mention of Java his Lordship cast a look of such 
scrutiny, anticipation and kindness upon me, as I shall never forget — * Yes,’ 
said he, ‘ Java is an interesting island — I shall be happy to receive any infor- 
mation you can give me concerning it.’ This was enough to encourage me; 
and from this moment all my views, all my plans, and all my mind, were de- 
voted to create such an interest regarding Java as should lead to its annexa- 
tion to our Eastern empire, although I confess that I had never the vanity to 
expect that when this object was accomplished, so important an administra- 
tion would have been entrusted to my individual charge; that I should have 
been entrusted with what Mr. Marsden emphatically observes, was ‘ as great 
a charge as a nation could entrust to an individual.’ 

“ It is unnecessary to enter on the detail which followed — the fall of Bour- 
bon, and the anticipation of success at the Isle of France, encouraged a plan 
for the conquest of Java, As it in a great measure originated with me, and 
as it was almost entirely on my information that the decision was taken, I 
naturally took a conspicuous part, although little or nothing met the public 
eye. Perhaps no secret was ever better kept than the projected scheme 
against Java, for until it was publicly announced, and the intention of the 
Governor-General to proceed in person was made known, not a word was 
surmised or whispered on the subject. 

“ As an avant courier, and to prepare the way for the expedition, I was 
appointed agent to the Governor-General with the Malay states, and took up 
my head-quarters at Malacca, where the rendezvous was fixed. I remained 
here as representative to the Governor-General until his Lordship arrived, 
when, instead of the designation of agent, I was styled secretary to the 
Governor-General ; in this capacity I accompanied his Lordship to Java. 
Various doubts, difficulties, and I might say, insurmountable obstacles, had 
been started to prove the impossibility of the expedition proceeding to Java 
during the present season. The opinion of the naval Commander-in-chief, 
and indeed of all constituted authorities, was decidedly against it — it was ia 
fact pronounced impracticable. Lord Minto alone stood firm, and placed his 
. entire and unreserved reliance in the opinion which I had given him on the 
subject. I had ascertained the practicability by an experiment in a small ves* 
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sel, ‘ the Minto/ commanded by Captain Greigh, a most intelligent and zea- 
lous officer, who had been placed under my orders, and to whom I am indebted 
for the discovery of the passage by the coast of Borneo. At the period that the 
expedition sailed from Malacca, it was uncertain by which route it would pro- 
ceed. I really believe no fixed route was determined on, and Lord Minto had 
too much judgment and precaution to interfere. He placed the information 
he possessed within the reach of the senior naval officer, and fortunately it 
was acted upon. On the 4th of August 1811, the whole of the fleet, con- 
sisting of upwards of ninety vessels, arrived off the coast of Java, without 
the loss of a single spar, or slightest accident, having passed by a route pre- 
viously almost unknown, and accomplished a passage declared to be imprac- 
ticable. I will not attempt to say what my feelings were on the occasion. 
We had separated from the fleet for a few days, and it was only when we 
again joined them that we saw all the divisions united, at the close of one of 
the finest days 1 ever recollect, and this in sight of the land of promise. Lord 
Minto, while at Malacca, had communicated his intention of appointing me 
to the government, in case of success, and as I had nothing to do with the 
military operations, I now looked upon my part as completed ; perhaps so 
great a responsibility was never for so long on the head of a single individual, 
and the relief which I felt was proportionate.’* 

A dosori})tiou of the conquest follo^vs, in a letter to Loixl Minto, dated 
.’Hst August 1811. 

In a letter to Mr. Marsden, of the 22d October 1812, he adverts to the 
interest which he took in promoting researches into mineralogy, botany, 
and other scientific pursuits. The following extract from Dr. Horsfield’s 
account of the upas tree, and the poison extracted from it, with its ef- 
fects, is amusing, as connected with a subject which has furnished many a 
nursery tale. 

“ The tree which produces the upas poison grows in the eastern extremity 
of Java; it belongs to the 21st class of Linnaeus, the Monaecia. The male 
and female flowers arc produced in catkins (cementa) on the same branch, at 
no great distance from each other ; the female flowers are in general above the 
male. The characters of the genus are : male flower, calix^ consisting of se- 
veral scales, which are imbricate; coro/, none; stamensy filaments many, very 
i>hort, covered by the scales of the receptacle anthers. The receptacle on 
which the filaments are placed has a conical form, abrupt, somewhat rounded 
above. Female flower, catkins ovate, calixy consisting of a number of imbri- 
cate scales (generally more than in the male) containing one flower ; corol, 
none; pistily germ single, ovate, erect; stylesy two, long, slender, spreading; 
stigmasy simple, acute ; seed-vessel, an oblong drupe, covered with the calix ; 
^cedy an ovate nut, covered with one cell. This tree is one of the largest in 
the forests of Java; the stem is cylindrical, perpendicular, and rises, com- 
pletely naked, to the height of sixty, seventy, or eighty feet. Near the 
surface of the ground it spreads obliquely, dividing into numerous broad ap- 
pendages, or wings ; it is covered with a whitish bark ; near the ground this 
bark is, in old trees, more than an inch thick, and upon being wounded, 
yields plentifully the milky juice from which the celebrated poison is prepared. 
The sap is contained in the tree-bark (or cortex). The inner bark (or liber) of 
young trees is employed by the poorer class of people in making a coarse stuff, 
which they wear when working in the fields; but persons wearing this dress, 
on being exposed to the rain, are affected with an intolerable itching, which 
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renders their flimsy covering almost insupportable. The deleterious quality of 
the poison exists in the gum; the preparation of a poison from which is an 
exclusive art of the inhabitants of the eastern extremity of the island. 

“ In clearing new grounds near the tree, the inhabitants do not like to ap- 
proach it, as they dread the cutaneous eruption which it is known to produce 
when newly cut down. But, except when the tree is largely wounded, or 
when it is felled, by which a large portion of the juice is disengaged, the 
effluvia of which mixing with the atmosphere, affects the persons exposed to 
It with the symptoms just mentioned, the tree may be approached and as- 
cended like the other common trees in the forests. Like all other trees in its 
neighbourhood, it is surrounded by shrubs and plants. 

“ One of the regents had caps, or bonnets, prepared from the inner bark, 
which were stiffened in the usual manner with rice-water, and handsomely 
painted, for the purpose of decorating his attendants ; but they all refused to 
wear them, asserting that they would cause their hair to fall off. 

“ The following is a description of the mode of preparing this poison. 
About eight ounces of the juice from the tree, which had been collected 
during the preceding evening, and preserved in a joint of a bamboo, was care- 
fully strained in a bowl. The sap of the following substances, which had been 
finely grated and bruised, was carefully expressed and poured into it ; viz. 
arum, ammonium, common onion, and garlic, each about half a drachm ; the 
same quantity of finely-powdered black pepper is then added, and the mixture 
stirred. A single seed of the capsicum fructicosum was then placed on the 
fluid, in the middle of the bowl ; the seed began to reel round rapidly, now 
forming a regular circle, then darting towards the margin of the cup, with a 
perceptible commotion on the surface of the liquor, which continued one 
minute. Being completely at rest, the same quantity of pepper was again 
added, and another seed of the capsicum laid on as before ; a similar com- 
motion took place in the fluid, but in a less degree, and the seed was carried 
round with diminished rapidity. The addition of the same quantity of pepper 
was repeated a third time, when a seed of the capsicum being carefully placed 
in the centre of the fluid, remained quiet, forming a regular circle in the fluid 
resembling the halo of the moon. This is the sign that the prepartion of the 
poison is complete.” 

The common train of symptoms, is a trembling of the extremities, restless- 
ness, erection of the hair, affection of the bowels, drooping and faintness, 
slight spasms and convulsions, hasty breathing, and increased flow of saliva, 
spasmodic contractions of the pectoral and abdominal muscles, retching, vo- 
miting, great agony, laborious breathing, violent and repeated convulsions, 
death. 

The action of the upas poison is directed chiefly to the vascular system. 
The volume of the blood is accumulated in a preternatural degree in the large 
vessels of the thorax. 

The circulation appears to be extracted from the extremities and thrown 
upon the viscera near its source. The lungs in particular are stimulated to 
excessive exertions. The vital viscera are oppressed by an intolerable load, 
which produces the symptoms above described, while in the extremities a pro- 
portionate degree of torpor takes place, accompanied by tremors, shiverings, 
and convulsions. 

The natives of Macasar, Borneo, and the eastern islands, when they em- 
ploy this poison, make use of an arrow of bamboo (to the end of which they 
attach a shark’s tooth), which they throw from a blow-pipe or sompit. 
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The upas appears to affect different quadrupeds with nearly equal force, 
proportionate in some degree to their size and disposition. 

The expedition to Palembang was followed by that against the Sultan 
of Djocjocarta. Mr. Raffles was not an idle spectator : m the course of 
the latter measure he appears to have taken an active personal share. 

Mr. Raffles set out for Djocjocarta, accompanied by a part only of the 14th 
regiment, a troop of the 22d Light Dragoons, and the ordinary garrison of 
Bengal sepoys in the fort, and at the Residency-house. This was all the force 
which, at the moment, he could command, and circumstances did not admit 
of delay. The service was one of imminent peril ; the whole retinue were 
at one time in danger of being murdered. Mr. Raffles received the Sultan 
in the hall of audience. The Sultan was accompanied by several thou- 
sands of armed followers, who expressed in their behaviour an infuriated 
spirit of insolence; and several of his own suite actually unsheathed their 
creesses, to indicate plainly that they only waited for the signal to {lerjietrate 
the work of destruction : had this been given, from the manner in which the 
English were surrounded, not a man could have escaped. Though at thi.s 
time no act of treacherous hostility took place, the crafty and sanguinary 
Sultan drew from the circumstances which he observed, a confidence in hia 
own strength; and being thus persuaded that the expulsion of the Europeans 
from the island of Java was become more feasible, he resolved at once to 
adopt means for accomplishing this favourite object of his ambition. 

The result was highly satisfactory. After eulogising the conduct o-f 
Colonel Gillespie, who commanded the troops, he wrote to Lord Minto on 
the 25th June 1812 : 

I may now congratulate your Lordship on the conquest of Java being sub- 
stantially accomplished, for although the great and valorous deeds which 
wrested the colony from the hands of a hostile European power placed the 
provinces on the sea-coast at our disposal, we never till this event could call 
ourselves masters of the more valuable provinces of the interior. Nay, our 
possessions on the sca-coast would always have been precarious, and had the 
military force been materially reduced, much eventual danger was to have 
been apprehended. Java will long have reason to remember with gratitude the 
efforts of the 20th June. 

II is lordship on his (putting India addressed the following letter to Mr. 
Raffles, expressing the sense which he entertained of that gentleman’s 
measures in Java, and it is, we think, a well-merited testimony of Mr. 
Raffles’ services. 

My dear Sir : I shall be impatient for the materials which arc called for, 
because I am anxious to deliver, without reserve or qualification, the very 
high and favourable view I now have of that whole series of measures, begin- 
ning with the expedition to Palembang, and ending with the arrangement of 
the two courts of Solo and Djocjocarta, connected and combined with each 
other as those measures were. I consider the result of the latter proceeding 
as very glorious to your administration, during the short period of which more 
Will have been accomplished for the security of European power, the tran- 
quillity of the island, and the solid improvement of general prosperity and 
happiness, than several centuries have been able to perform, when the su- 
periority of European power was exerted, unincumbered by the scruples of 
justice and good faith. 
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Nothing can be more excellent than all your arrangements in the eastera 
districts of Java. 

With regard to Palembang and Banca^ your latest reports have enabled 
us to approve, without reservation, the arrangement formed at Palembang, 
and the annexation of Banca to the territories of the East-India Company, 
our minds being satisfied upon the two points of justice and expediency. The 
sovereignty of the Sultan of Palembang in Banca is placed beyond question, 
and leaves that dependence of Palembang indisputably subject, both to tho 
laws of conquest in so just a war, and to the effect of cession from the au- 
thority under which it is now held. 

Believe me ever, my dear Sir, most truly and affectionately your’s, 

Mjnto. 

The address of Mr. Raffles to the Batavian Society of Arts and Scicnets, 
delivered by him on the 2dth April 1813, being the anniversary of that 
institution of which he had been elected president, is given at Icnglh. It 
occupies no less than fifty pages, and is full of interesting details and 
research, shewing the origin and progress of the society, 'riiis is follo^\ cd 
by a remark of the editor, in which it is complained that Mr. Raffles was 
kept in entire ignorance of the intentions of the authorities in England as 
to the future arrangements for Java. We give tlie editor’s own words : — 

While thus occupied in the encouragement of every object calculated to pro- 
mote the good of the people whom he governed, and to enlarge our knowlcilgc 
of their institutions, habits, and character, not only Mr. Raffles but his su- 
periors also in Bengal remained entirely ignorant of the intentions of the go- 
vernment at home, or of the East-India Company, as to the future condition 
of the island. Years had elapsed, and still nothing was decided on its fate. 
One of the chief difficulties with which Mr. Raffles had to contend, and which 
indeed affected every measure, arose from this uncertainty. lie had to ad- 
minister the government of the island without knowing whether it was to 
belong to the King or the Company, which led to embarrassment, and created 
differences of opinion, as the wishes and interests of individuals were likely 
to be affected by the decision. 

We make every allowance for her Ladyship’.s want of knowledge of the 
facts connected with the events as they occurred, as well as of the constitution 
of the authorities from whence orders might have issued ; but we are at a 
loss to understand what is meant by years had elapsed and still nothing 
was decided on its fate.” Only nine months had elapsed since the capture 
of the island was completed, as announced in a letter to Lord Minto, of the 
25th June, already noticed ; but taking it from the first proclamation, which was 
dated in September 1811, one year and three months is the utmost extent. 
Where editors confine their labour to a statement of facts it is well, but 
when statements are made which are not borne out by facts, and are cab 
ciliated to make erroneous impressions, they lessen, if they do not cntircl) 
annihilate, the confidence with which works of this kind w'ould otherwise be 
received. 

In support of the justness of the foregoing remarks, w^e beg to refer our 
readers to page 186 of the memoir, where an extract will be found of a 
letter from Lord Minto to Mr. Raffles, dated February 1813, not sixteen 
months from the conquest, alluding to the expected arrival of General 
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Maitland as governor, and intimating the intention of his Lordship, in de- 
servedly flattering terms, to appoint Mr. Rallies eventually to succeed Mr. 
Parker at Bencoolen. But to put the matter beyond doubt, we give Mr. 
Raffles’ own words in a letter written in September following, to his 
friend Mr. W. B. Ramsay : 

Every thing is going on prosperously here ; and, as I have often told you 
before, if the authorities at home leave us alone, every thing must continue to 
go on prosperously. 

So far therefore from feeling the embarrassment which the editor repre- 
sents him to have experienced, his anxious desire was to be left alone to 
follow his own course. 

We have been thus pointed in our observations on the matter in question, 
because we can discover a disposition throughout the work to reflect upon 
tlie authorities in England in a manner which facts and circumstances do 
not appear to warrant. 

In a letter to Elton Hammond, Esq., dated m October 1813, Mr. 
Raffles enters into an interesting review of the state of the colony, and 
details some of the loading measures wdiich had been carried into eflTcot 
for the improvement of the revenues and the amelioration of the people’s 
condition, and intimates an intention of collecting materials for a statistical 
account of Java. 

In November Lord Minto, immediately before his departure from India, 
addressed his farewell letter to Mr. Raffles, in which he expresses himself in 
warm terms of approbation of his general administration, and touches on 
some of the leading measures : amongst them the sale of lands. The 
editor, in commenting upon the objections made by the Court of Direc- 
tors to that measure, observes : 

It was, in fact, the only expedient that could be devised to support the 
credit of the new government, at a time when it was most important to create 
a favourable impression upon the population, on the change of their rulers. 
Yet it was strongly condemned by the Court of Directors; perhaps because 
they did not possess cither the local knowledge or the experience which were 
necessary to form a right judgment. 

As the opinions of the Court are not given, nor the grounds upon 
which those opinions were founded, we hope to be pardoned for with- 
holding our assent to the inference which her Ladyship has so decidedly 
drawn, notwithstanding the qualilication of the adverb with which the 
inference is accompanied. Her ladyship, although possessing no ‘‘ local 
knowledge or the experience necessary to form a right judgment,” has no 
difficulty in passing a decision on the act of the Court of Directors ; why 
then should they be condemned for following a similar course ? It is, 
however, evident from Lord Minto’s letter, that his approval was a quali- 
fied one ; for his Lordship, though acknowledging the principle in a case of 
^reat emergency y differed from Mr. Raffles in its application : — 

I should (says his Lordship) have inclined, therefore, to small and partial 
sales of land, if alienation in perpetuity should have been thought advisable 
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at all, proportioned in some degree to the disposable quantity of money in 
the hands of individuals. But the general course to be recommended I con- 
ceive to be short leases, followed by longer, and ultimately by perpetuities. 
I touch upon these points the more willingly ; for the purpose of conveying to 
you a caution on the subject, founded on our knowledge of the sentiments 
which appear to be the most prevalent at home, but which you may not be 
apprized of. 

There is a great division of opinion on the question of permanent settle- 
ments, and the extension of that system to the newly acquired provinces 
under the presidency of Bengal, which has in a great degree been carried into 
effect during my administration. 

The introduction of that system has been gradual in those provinces, but 
yet more sudden than is approved at home. But Java is in a state infinitely 
less favourable to perpetual alienations ; and you may depend upon such mca- 
s^ires, unsupported by particular exigency, being disapproved, and, indeed, 
disavowed and annulled, by the authorities in England. 

In the early part of 1814 Mr. Raffles was involved in a serious diffe- 
rence of opinion with General Gillespie, the commander of the forces, 
and a member of the government. Mr. Raffles appears to have conducted 
himself throughout with judgment and temper. The decision of the 
Court of Directors, to whom the matter had been appealed, is highly 
honourable to Mr. Raffles, and was communicated to the Bengal govern- 
ment in the following terms : — 

We have received your letter in this department of the 8th December 1815, 
in which you draw our attention to your proceedings relative to the charges 
which were preferred by the late Major-General Gillespie and Mr. Blagrave 
against Mr. Raffles, late lieutenant-governor of Java, and communicated the 
judgment you have formed and recorded, as the result of a deliberate investi- 
gation of those charges. 

After a scrupulous examination of all the documents, both accusatory and 
exculpatory, connected with this important subject, and an attentive perusal 
of the minutes of the Governor-General, and of other members composing 
the council, when it was under consideration, we think it due to Mr. Raffles, 
to the interests of our service, and to the cause of truth, explicitly to declare 
our decided conviction, that the charges, in as far as they went to impeach 
the moral character of that gentleman, have not only not been made good, but 
that they have been disproved, to an extent which is seldom practicable in a 
case of defence. 

It is not our intention now to discuss the expediency of the leading measures 
of the administration of Java, while Mr. Raffles presided over the government 
of the island. The policy of these measures is not only separable from the 
motives which dictated them ; but there are cogent reasons why they shouhl 
be kept altogether distinct and separate on the present occasion. 

Before pronouncing upon the financial operations of that government, wc 
are desirous of fuller information and further time to deliberate on their ten- 
dency and effects, as well as on the circumstances under which they were 
adopted. 

Were their unreasonableness, improvidence, and inefficiency clearly esta- 
blished, this would only indicate error or defect of judgment, or, at most, 
incompetence in Mr. Raffles for the high and, in many respects, exceedingly 
difficult, situation which he filled. 





But the purity, as well as the propriety, of many of his acts, as lieutenant- 
governor, having been arraigned, accusations having been lodged against him, 
which if substantiated must have proved fatal to his character, and highly 
injurious, if not ruinous to his future prospects in life, his conduct having 
been subjected to a regular and solemn investigation, and this investigation 
having demonstrated to our minds the utter groundlessness of the charges ex- 
hibited against him, in so far as they affected his honour, wc think that he is 
entitled to all the advantages of this opinion, and of an early and public ex- 
jiression of it, 

Mr. Edmonstone, in his elaborate and able minute, has taken so compre- 
hensive and just a view of all the acts which constituted the grounds of impu- 
tation against the personal character of Mr. Raffles, that it is quite unneces- 
sary for us to enter into a detailed scrutiny of the matters, either of charge 
or refutation. On most, if not all, of the points at issue, we concur with Mr, 
Edmonstone, both in his reasonings and conclusions j and whatever judgment 
may be ultimately passed on the various measures of the late government of 
Java, which underwent review in the course of the investigation into the con- 
duct of its head, we are satisfied, not merely that they stand exempt from 
any sordid or selfish taint, but that they sprung from motives perfectly correct 
and laudable. 

The instructions issued by Mr. Raffles to the residents in the several 
districts, as a preliminary to the assumption of their internal management, 
and ns bearing upon the revenue of the country, together with the procla- 
mation for giving publicity to those measures, arc full of interest, and 
appear to have been well de^sed for the attainment of the ends contem- 
plated by their introduction. 

A revision of the systems under which justice was administered, evinces 
the pliilanthropy of his views, and we think his introduction of a new land- 
rental, founded on a ryotwar settlement, deserves great credit. 

In looking forward to the transfer of Java to the Dutch, he wrote to 
Lord Minto : 

If I were to believe that the Javanese were ever again to be ruled on the 
former principles of government, I should indeed quit Java with a heavy 
heart ; but a brighter prospect is, I hope, before them. Holland is not only 
re-established, but I hope renovated ; her prince has been educated in the best 
of all schools — adversity ; and I will hope the people of Java will be as happy, 
if not happier, under the Dutch than under the English. I say happier, because 
Java will, in importance, be more to Holland than she could ever be to Eng- 
land ; and the attention bestowed by the one country must naturally be greater 
than that like to be afforded by the other. 

Mr. Muntinghe has often reminded me that, when conversing with your 
Lordship on the judicial regulations, you observed, it was not certain whether 
England would retain permanent possessions in Java ; but in the mean time let 
^ do as mtich good as we can. This we have done ; and whatever change may 
take place, the recollection can never be unpleasing. 

While Java exists, the name of Minto will be revered, and thousands bless 
the day on which you landed. 

Subsequent evente have fully justified the apprehensions entertained by 
Mr. Raffles. We heartily wish that his views, enlightened as they un- 
doubtedly were on many of the leading principles upon which a govern- 
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ment should be conducted, had been acted upon hy the present possessors 

of those fine and interesting regions. 

Touching upon the advantages likely to arise from opening a trade will) 
Japan, he says: 

In Japan we should find all the advantages that could be derived from 
China without any of the humiliations, any of the uncertainties, any of the 
tricks, impositions, and difficulties, with which we are now hampered. As 
connected with the present China trade, would not a knowledge of our in- 
fluence at Japan render the Chinese more humble ? They look up to the Ja- 
panese as a most superior race of people, and the Japanese, in return, treat 
the highest Chinese with the greatest indignity. Or should any accident put a 
stop to the trade at Canton, either partially or in toto^ would it not be of es- 
sential importance to be able to have recourse to Japan ? 

In every point in which I can view the subject, it appears to me the most 
important ; and as the acquisition of the trade, and the permanent establish- 
ment of our interests, is almost withii\ my grasp, I should consider it a dirc- 
liction of my public duty did I not strain every nerve to effect the accom- 
plishment of an object in every way so inviting and so interesting. We arc 
now no longer amused with the speculative dreams of what Japan is supposed 
to be; we have the evidence of a British agent to speak to every fact; and 
when his detailed incinoir is completed, in which he purposes taking an his- 
torical review of the trade and intercourse with Japan, I am confident it will 
be found that, in no instance, have wc advanced what cannot be clearly 
proved. 

Mr. Raffles appears to have been of the most sanguine temperament, 
and his beau ideal was the spread of British power throughout tiie 
Eastern archipelago and the islands in the China seas, Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, Celebes, and Japan, as may be perceived in a letter which he 
wrote to the Earl of Buckinghamshire in the month of August 181'). 
'Such measures were, however, too speculative, and wholly inconsistent with 
other considerations of a paramount political importance as conjiected wilii 
the state of Europe generally. 

In the early part of 1815 he suffered from a serious domestic affliction: 
the loss of his wife and some valued friends. 

Whilst he was mourning the death of these, he heard, to use his own 
words, “ that Lord Minto was snatched away from his friends and family, at 
the very moment he was to receive the only reward which in this world coiiltl 
recompense his past labours — a calm and placid recollection of the successful 
career he bad run,” To an ardent enthusiastic mind, warmly alive to the 
brightest feelings of friendship, and delighting in all the closer ties of do- 
mestic life, such a rapid succession of melancholy events, added to the 
anxiety and uncertainty of public duty, was most trying; and even Mr. 
Raffles* buoyant spirit yielded to the pressure. For a long time it was feared 
Jiis life would fall a sacrifice to the keenness of his feelings. The moment he 
was able to attend to any business, he was recommended to make an excur- 
sion over the island, in the hope that change of scene would dispel the weight 
of grief with which he seemed to be overwhelmed. 

During this tour he found employment for his active mind, in visiting all the 
remains of antiquity in the country, and collecting information connected with 
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its early history, with which Eurojjeans were previously unacquainted. These 
materials were, at a future period, published in hi^ History of Java. 

But though his mind was thus occupied, his health derived no material ad- 
vantage from the journey. It was thought advisable that he should leave 
Buitenzorg, and remove to Ciceroa, a more elevated situation. He took with 
him several of his staff', and a party of natives, whose good sense and intelli- 
gence had attracted his notice, and whom he had brought with him from the 
eastern part of the island. 

The origin of tlie Malayan name, character, and language, and the 
account of the irruption of the Tomboro mountain, were the result of his 
researches. 

Mr. Raffles, having been relieved from the charge of the government, 
embarked for England in March JSK). 

As soon as it was ascertained that Mr. Fendall was appointed to succeed to 
the government, and was actually on his way to Java, Mr. Raffles determined 
to leave Ciceroa, and return to Buitenzorg, in order to be ready at the 
shortest notice to proceed to Batavia for the purpose of receiving his successor. 
He felt himself aggrieved, but he well knew his being so was in no way attri- 
butable to Mr. Fendall; and he wished to pay the respect and attention which 
he thought due to the station that Mr. Fendall was about to fill. Mr. 
Raffles was alarmingly reduced at this time by the joint action of illness, and 
of the violent remedies which had been applied ; but his spirits rose superior 
to his bodily strength, and he could not be persuaded to allow any personal 
consideration to interfere with a public arrangement. He exacted little him- 
self, but he was most scrupulous in his attentions to others. Accordingly, 
the moment the report reached Buitenzorg, that Mr. Fendall had arrived in 
Batavia Roads, Mr. Raffles was ready to proceed, and although he had been 
confined to the house for several days before, he left Buitenzorg at three 
o’clock in the morning, and arrived at Ryswick in time to make the necessary 
arrangements for receiving the new governor with suitable honours. 

Mr. Raffles introduced Mr, Fendall to all those who had been useful whilst 
employed under his government, with some private recommendatory tribute 
of praise, or some public acknowledgment of their merits. The scene was 
an interesting one, from the total absence of all selfish consideration 
which marked Mr. Raffles’ conduct; he was entirely absorbed in the desire of 
promoting the welfare of others, and if possible, securing to them any ad- 
vantages which they might have derived from his presence. The exertion, 
however, as may bo supi)osed, was too great for him in his debilitated state, 
and at the close of the day, he was obliged to retire. Having previously 
made every arrangement, he quitted the Government-house in the evening 
for Mr. Cranseu’s, where he remained until his embarkation. When it be- 
came generally known that Mr. Raffles was obliged to proceed to England as the 
only hope of preserving his life, the European and native inhabitants united 
>n expressing their deep regret at his departure, and in acknowledging in the 
warmest terms their gratitude for the benefits which he had conferred upon 
them during his administration. A magnificent service of plate was given to 
him by them on his arrival in England; and his own immediate staff, besides 
uniting in this noble gift, presented him with a separate and exclusive piece of 
plate, as a testimony of their affection and gratitude for the kindness which he 
ad shewn to them, and the interest that he had taken in their welfare. 

The delay preparatory to embarkation gave Mr. Fendall an opportunity of 
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looking ioto the puUic proceedings, and forming an opinion on the principal 
acts of the government. He frankly avowed his approbation of them all ; and 
without one alteration, continued Mr. Raffles* personal staff in their former 
situations, and expressed his determination to attend to all Mr. Raffles* 
wishes. 

At that time he addressed a letter to N. B. Edmonstone, Esq., then 
a member of the Supreme Council, and now one of the Directors, in which 
he adverted to the measures of his government and to its hnancial results. 

Mr. Raffles’ departure appears to have excited amongst all classes in 
Java feelings of deep regret. It is quite clear that he was actuated hy 
the best motives in the leading measures which were carried into effect 
during his administration. If his zeal outstripped his prudence, which 
his most partial admirers must admit it did on several occasions, great 
allow’ance is to be made for the novelty and responsibility of his situation. 
He incautiously entered upon schemes, which could only have been au- 
thorised under a certain knowledge that the island and its dependencies 
were to be permanently retained by Great Britain : a result which could 
not have been contemplated by any one at all accustomed to weigh 
the interests of the nation to which they originally belonged, and whose 
political character amongst the other European powers must have been 
reduced to the lowest ebb, had she consented to take her station amidst 
the crowned heads shorn of the most valuable portion of her colonial pos- 
sessions; which possessions had fallen to us rather as conservators of her 
interests, than as a power which was desirous of participating in her spolia- 
tion. 

We propose to resume the review of the memoir in our next or following 
number, as the work naturally divides itself into two branches ; — the first 
consisting of Mr. Raffles’ administration of Java; the second, his subse- 
quent services in Sumatra. We shall therefore close these observations 
with the following extract from the concluding part of the memoir, which 
relates to the branch now touched upon : 

On the 12th of April 1826, the Court of Directors gave their opinion of 
the services of Sir Stamford under the three heads of Java, Sumatra, and 
Singapore. 

Of Java — the Court admit, that the success of the expedition to Java was 
promoted by the plans and information of Sir Stamford Raffles. 

That the representation of Sir Stamford Raffles as to the financial embar- 
rassment of Java on the outset of his government is correct. 

That those financial difficulties were enhanced by the inevitable hostilities 
with Palembang and Djojocarta. 

That of the measures introduced by Sir Stamford Raffles for the removal of 
the financial embarrassments ; v%%, the sale of lands, withdrawal of Dutch 
paper currency, and a new system of land revenue ; 

The sale of lands is considered to have been a questionable proceeding. 

The entire series of measures for the reform of the currency are conceded 
to have been well adapted to their object. 

With regard to the system of revenue introduced by him, the Court state 
that they would have been inclined to augur favourably of the success of his 
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measures^ and consider it highly j)robabIe that the colony would have soon 
been brought at least to liquidate its own expenses by the lenient and equita- 
ble administration of Sir Stamford Raffles* system. 

The regulations for reform in the judicial department and police, the Court 
consider entitled, both in their principles and in their details, to a considerable 
degree of praise. 

On the measures respecting Borneo^ Banco, and Japan, the Court remark, 
that, under a permanent tenure of Java, and a different system of policy, the 
measures in question (promoting intercourse and enlarging the British power) 
would have been valuable service. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir ; Every thing connected with India from the pen of the late Sir Thomas 
Munro must, I conceive, have the greatest weight with all authorities exer- 
cising control over that country ; for certainly never has Great Britain pro- 
duced a man so competent to form a correct judgment on all points connected 
with the comfort and happiness of the natives of it, with the permanency and 
stability of our rule there, and with the means best adapted, consistently with 
these views, to render that fine portion of the globe an accession of strength 
and benefit to our own country ; with this impression, I would wish to attract 
particular attention to the following extracts from his work, page 260, vol, ii, 
by not blending them with others from it, as, if not attended to, I feel confi- 
dent, and I speak from experience, that ruinous consequences may be anti- 
cipated. A commanding officer is, in fact, in the present day, nearly reduced 
to a cypher ; and how far his consequence, the discipline and subordination of 
the regiment under his command, &c., must be thereby affected, the late Sir 
Thomas Munro too truly states. He says : 

“ After the Commander-in-chief, there is no officer it is of so much impor- 
tance to uphold as that of the regimental commanding officer of the native 
corps ; for on the respect which he can maintain rests the subordination of the 
native army, and the very existence of our dominion in India, The authority he 
once possessed has, with the view of checking abuses, been so much divided, 
that there is too little left any where to command respect. Part of his former 
power should be restored to him, and he should receive such allowances as will 
enable him to make an appearance suitable to his rank in the eyes of the na- 
tives and of the European officers. 

“ Whatever plans may be adopted for accelerating promotion among the 
European officers, it ought to be accompanied by one for improving the con- 
dition of the native officers ; and no room should be left for them to feel, 
that, in every arrangement for the improvement of the army, their interests 
are neglected,” 

I am. Sir, &c. 

An Old Indian Officer, 


Edinburgh, March 13, 1830. 
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ON CASTE. 

Caatum decet— Csfu^/. 

No part of the institutions of the Hindus has been more assailed than the 
division of the people into castes, or classes, the distinctions ofwliich are per- 
petuated throughout posterity. It has been termed an ‘‘ abominable system,” 
and an ** artful invention of the devil to prolong his power on the earth.” 
It is considered by political writers “ unnatural and a shrewd economist 
holds it to be so diametrically opposed to, and incompatible with, the 
strongest principles of our nature, that its existence, in a perfect state, is 
altogether ideal that is to say, the caste system, strictly speaking, never 
existed at all. 

Bold paradoxes, and staggering hypotheses, are not unpopular at the 
present day. A denial, therefore, of the fundamental axiom, that whatever 
is — is, does not incur the risk of that ridicule which it would have provoked 
in times w'hen men thought much before they wrote. Will it be attri- 
buted to presumption, after such an example, if we say a word or two on 
behalf of caste? 

That there is any thing unnatural in a social system, the individuals 
composing which, in order to secure the order and integrity of all its parts, 
have separate and distinct offices and employments allotted to them, seems 
to require a very hardy assurance to maintain. It is, on the contrary, a 
system which appears the most natural, that is, the most obvious to a primi- 
tive people, and one which, if the frame of the society was constructed 
at an early period of the history of mankind, and was adapted at once to 
a people, in the East, who had made a considerable advance towards civi- 
lization, would be, perhaps, the best that could have been devised. 

Institutions, like dres.s, must be accommodated to the local and peculiar 
circumstances of the people for whom they are intended. Blankets and 
German feather-beds, trial by jury and the elective franchise, may be equal 
nuisances to the inhabitants of the torrid* regions. The people of Ar- 
cadia rejected liberty as onerous to them. We are not to assume, though 
it is almost invariably done, that because a political institution contradicts 
our own notions of abstract right, and those of our European neigh- 
bours, that therefore the political .system of the people, who were in a high 
state of civilization when the inhabitants of Europe v\Tre savages, is a mo- 
nument of folly. The error may be in us, not in them. 

Every social theory, not utterly impracticable, has supposed grada- 
tions and distinctions of some kind, of office, employment, rank, or title. Th e 
principle of equality itself is modified by the shades of intellectual superiority 
which diversify the human race. In a social .system which grows up slowly 
and insensibly from a state of nature, the various degrees, and the different 
stations allotted to the individuals, proceed from natural and accidental 
causes operating conjointly. Wealth and property, as the society advances, 
generally regulate, in the greatest measure, the interchange of ranks. Power 

* Edinburgh Review fur January 1822. 
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is the immediate agent, but power is the instrument by which wealth works. 
The axiom that knowledge is power,” implies that knowledge can com- 
mand the avenues to wealth, or employ its resources to effectuate its objects. 

Every society, therefore, is divided into castes ; but in most cases, the 
distinctions between them are not impassable as in Hindustan. In theory, 
indeed, a free-born Englishman, whatever be his station, is as good as a 
peer. But, what is the real state of the case? Why that, in practice^ 
there are large masses of free-born Englishmen, who are condemned, not 
by the operation of a statute indeed, but by the force of circumstances 
arising out of the constitution of society, to toil from generation to genera- 
tion in the same routine of labour. For example : look at our agricultural 
labourers ; look at those who, from eve to morn, from morn till dewy 
eve,” are the humble servants of steam-engines, or ply at the loom in the 
garrets of Spitalfields and Coventry. These are the soodras of our society ; 
and in comparison with some of that caste in India, taking all the circum- 
stances of the respective conditions into consideration, they are often infi- 
nitely more deserving of compassion. 

In theory, it is true, a weaver or a ploughman may work his way into 
the House of Commons or that of the Peers : the path being, no doubt, 
just as open, as easy, and as practicable, as that which leads to the city of 
Timbuctoo. So csliatriyas, and even soodras, have become brahmins; but 
the tiling has happened very rarely. 

It is more observable by foreigners than by ourselves, how much the 
English nation delights in the theories with which its political institutions 
abound. That the king can do no wrong; that there is no possible injury 
without a remedy; that ever Englishman has a voice in the imposition of 
taxes, and in fact taxes himself, with a variety of other ancient maxims, 
are strenuously maintained by Englishmen as theoretical truths, with all 
the pertinacity of Voltaire’s Pangloss, whilst tlieir practical falsehood is not 
only visible but palpable. 

But, setting aside the example of England, which is a country of all 
others where caste would not be expected to be found, yet where its princi- 
ple, nevertheless, is found, is there no other country in Europe where the 
caste system, or something very like it, can be recognized by some of its 
characteristic features ? Let us look at Russia. 

The Russian people are distributed into three classes, the limits of which 
are defined with as much precision and exactitude as those of the castes in 
India: the noblesse, the bourgeoisie, and the serfs. No individual of either 
of these three classes can, by any act of his own, step into the higher 
class ; it is contrary to law. A slave may be manumitted and received 
into the next class, the bourgeoisie; a bourgeois may, by an act of grace 
and favour, receive a patent of nobility from the Crown ; but these are 
concessions, which so far from tending to weaken the system of classification, 
is calculated to keep it up. 

Where then is the difference, the practical difference, between the clas- 
sification of the different grades of society in Russia and the caste system of 
Hindustan ? The anti-Hindu will tell us that the rigid confinement of the 
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natives of that country to the trades and professions of their respective an- 
cestors has a tendency to palsy the efforts of the mind, and to restrict them 
to a dull, plodding routine of practice, which admits of no bold innovations 
of improvement. It may be so ; but the fact is that the Hindus are not thus 
confined ; that, with very few exceptions, a Hindu may follow what business 
he pleases, though for obvious reasons, he generally prefers the pursuit of 
his forefathers. 

The Hindus are a systematic people: all their notions are cast in the same 
formal mould. They would be better able than ourselves to appreciate the 
doctrine of Moliere’s physician, that it is better for a patient to die, dian to 
be cured against rule. Their metaphysics arc almost unintelligible, by 
reason of the wonderful refinement of precision by which they are distin- 
guished. It may be truly said of them, in the words of Milton, that they 
are regular, and 

Tlien most, when most irregular they seem. 

Upon the whole, caste is not an unnatural institution, nor is it diametrically 
opposed to, or incompatible with, the strongest principles of our nature. 
Whether the devil had any hand in contriving it, may be left to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee to ascertain, if they have sufficient leisure. 


COINCIDENT CHINESE AND AFRICAN CUSTOMS. 

Mr. Timkowsky, in his account of China, mentions a remarkable coinci- 
dence in a rite or religious custom there, and in that country which Edrissi, 
the African geographer, calls the farthest west, called by the Latins Mauri- 
tania Tingitana, now West Barbary. Mr. Timkowsky found, in many places, 
cbos (altars), roughly constructed with stones; the nomadic tribes of the 
mountains, he says, never pass by an oho without stopping to say a prayer, 
leaving, on its conclusion, at the foot of the altar, either some linen rags, or 
some hairs, which they pluck from their horses’ manes. 

Precisely the same custom is followed by the Shelluhs, inhabitants of the 
Atlas mountains. In ray passage over these mountains, I saw many of these 
heaps of stones. In crossing that branch of the Atlas which divides the 
kingdom of Morocco from Suse, the Shelluhs belonging to our caravan said a 
prayer in passing these tombs, obos, or heaps of stones, and plucked a few 
hairs out of their horses* manes, throwing them upon the heap : some threw 
rags whilst others added a few stones. The tomb of some holy Muselman is 
said to be under these stones ; but the accumulation in a succession of years 
was such as to leave no trace of any building or tomb. Shreds of linen, hair, 
nails, broken pans, &c. were discoverable amongst these heaps; in the centre 
of some was a pole, about ten feet high, said to proceed from the tomb of the 
saint, or deceased person. 

It would be a curious fact to ascertain if this rite originated in China or in 
Africa ; a rite which prevails at this day in two far distant countries, whose 
inhabitants are of heterogenous character. 

J. Gbey Jackson. 

Grande Rue, St, Servan, near St, Mato, 

26ih February 1830. 
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THE HIEROGLYPHICS OF HORAPOLLO. 

The students of Egyptian hieroglyphics have at all times paid much 
regard to the Hieroglyphica of Horapollo, which professes to give, in 
two books, explanations of the occult meaning of the Egyptian symbols, 
accompanied by the reasons for their respective uses, and the allegories 
which are couched under them. The deference usually paid to works of 
classical antiquity has probably restrained those who have consulted that 
production from expressing tlieir sincere opinion of it, and from charac- 
terizing it, as it deserves to be characterised, as a mass of absurdity and 
a clumsy attempt at fabrication. 

Who was Horapollo ? It would appear that the fabricator of this work, 
whoever he was, dextrously availed himself of a name which has belonged 
to a variety of individuals, thereby the better to escape detection. We 
have no other authority for the biography of the author of the Hterogly- 
phica than Suidas, a Greek writer, who flourished so lately as the twelfth 
century. He tells us that Horapollo was a native of Phainebytis, a town 
or village in the Panopolitan nome, in Egypt ; that he was a grammarian ; 
that he taught first at Alexandria, and afterw^ards at Constantinople, in 
the time of Theodosius, or from A.D. 379 to 395. He says that he was 
very eminent for his skill, and was inferior to none of the ancient gram- 
marians, He tells us an obscure story, rendered still more unintelligible 
by mutilations of the text, about a certain Egyptian named Harpocras, a 
priest of Ammon, and a foreteller of future events, who lived in the reign 
of the Emperor Zeno (eighty years after the death of Theodosius), in 
which account the name of Hofapollo occurs with that of Heraiscus, who 
was seized for a supposed concurrence with Harpocras in certain hete- 
rodoxical opinions. But it is plain he must refer to .some other Horapollo. 
In another part of his work, he speaks of Horus f (as our author is 
sometimes called), who was a grammarian, born at Alexandria, and who 
taught at Constantinople. There is every reason to think that he refers to 
the same person whom he had before spoken of under the name of Hora- 
pollo, — Horus and Apollo having the same meaning. The person named 
Horapollo was, he say.s, author of a treatise named (groves or tem- 

ples) ; and a commentary on Sophocles, Alcaeus, and Homer. The 
other Horus wrote, he says, concerning or doubtful terms; of 

the mode in which pagan words are to be uttered ; solutions of the proposi- 
tions of Herodian ; an index of his own works ; on enclitic particles ; on 
orthography; on the diphthong u; and an anthology of sentences or 
maxims. In these lists, there is no mention of the Ilteroglyphica, or 
any thing like it, 

Fabricius ^ alleges that this work is of a very ancient date ; that it is 
the production of a Horapollo who flourished about the year 1500 B.C., 

* and who treated fully upon the Egyptian hieroglyphics, of which the work 
now extant is merely an abstract made into the Greek language by one 

• Suidas, vol. ii. in voce 'ii^ccroXXuv f Jud. in voce t Blbl. Graec. in voce' 
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Philippus; but who this Philippus was, neither he nor any one else can 
inform us. 

A farther slight is thrown upon the account of Suidas by some, who re- 
mark that the individual, termed by Suidas a Panopolitan, and in another 
place an Alexandrian, is called in the work itself a native of Nilopolis (a 
city in the Heracleopolitan nome), for thus they interpret the epithet 
or attached to Horapollo. Cornelius de Pauw, the learned 

editor of Horapollo,^ considers that this supposition is not tenable ; inas- 
much as it is seldom, if ever, that a citizen of that city is so denominated: 
he assumes that the epithet is from the river Nile, and denotes that Hora- 
pollo was an Egyptian. 

Hoeschelius, one cf the commentators of Horapollo, — for the rubbish of 
which the Hieroglyphica consists is the subject of various elaborate 
comments, — is of opinion that the work is a part of the men- 

tioned by Suidas ; in which opinion Dc Pauw does not concur. He admits 
that the work was translated from the Egyptian into Greek by Philippus. 
Whether it be a close or free translation, he observes, it is vain for us, 
totally unacquainted as we are with the original language of Egypt, to 
attempt to decide ; but he adduces three instances, which decisively shew 
that no learned Egyptian could have written the whole of the work, which 
must have been interpolated, at the least, by the puerilities of some Greek 
writer. He says : there are various symbols, at the beginning of the 
second book, which Philippus has taken from other writers, and incorpo- 
rated with those of Horapollo, as he himself admits.'* An hemistich 
quoted from Homer, 

TIiou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer, 

which occurs lib. ii. c. 101, of the Hieroglyphica, ia cited by some 
writers as an interpolation; but the writer who (as De Pauw observes) 
wrote a commentary on Homer, was rather likely than otherwise to quote 
from that poet. 

By adducing a few extracts from the explanations of hieroglyphics given 
in the work under consideration, .we shall, perhaps, at one and the same 
time, afford a little amusement to the reader, and a tolerably sure proof that 
it possesses little pretension to be regarded as an unerring guide to those 
who endeavour to explore the arcana of Egyptian cryptogrfqahy. 

Some of the allegories are witty : thus, the autlior tells us, the ancient 
Egyptians represented impudence by a/^, which, if you drive away ever so 
often, will, notwithstanding, constantly return again. To denote an im- 
possibility, they drew a man's legs walking in the water, or a man walk- 
ing without his head. A people obedient to their king, was represented 
by a hee ; first, because bees are the only irrational creatures which have a 
king; and, secondly, becaiise of the bee’s honey and sting, which, the author 
says, denote the utility of the office of king and its power. Love was typi- 
fied by a noose or snare ; wherefore, the author is silent 

Among the symbols which have a puerile meaning, the number of which 


* EdU, 1727. Utrecbl. 
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IS very great, we, select the following. A man who keeps at home was 
represented by an ant and the wings of a bat ; because if the wings of 
this animal are placed near an ant’s nest, not a single ant will stir out. 
When the Egyptians wished to indicate a man of fine ear, they painted n 
goatf because this animal can hear with its nostrils as well as its cars ! 
They represented a man curing himself of a fever, by a lion devouring an 
{ipe; because a lion attacked with this disease is sure to get perfectly 
well if he can make a meal of a monkey. A rapacious yet idle person 
they pourtrayed by a crocodile with the feather of an ibis on his head : 
because if you can only touch a crocodile with a feather of this bird, he 
becomes motionless, aand you may take him securely. To represent a 
man who, who after being long unable to move, recovers the use of his 
feet, they painted a frog^ because this reptile is at first a tadpole, without 
feet, which it subsequently obtains. The same reptile represented a human 
foetus yet unformed. Any thing opened or revealed was signified by a hare, 
which never shuts its eyes. Silence was typified by the number 1095> being 
the days contained in three years, during which period, if a child did not 
speak, it was concluded to be dumb. An inspector of time (a^oiixLTrcv) was 
denoted by a man eating hours (how that is to be represented by sculpture 
or painting does not appear) : not, as the author sensibly observes, that 
a man can actually cat an hour,’’ which, he says, is scarcely practicable 
( flv ^vvxrh) ; but because food is supplied to him at stated hours ! 
Immoderate anger, whereby the angry party is thrown into a high fever, 
was shadowed out by a lion flogging his whelps with his own tail : 
the lion representing M’rath ; and the flogged whelps were added for this 
reason, namely, because their bones when in collision (K07rrop.im), emit 
jfire ! When they wished to denote waspvS, the Eg} ptians painted the dead 
l^dy of a horse, because wasps are produced therefrom ; and when a vast 
number of gnats were required to be shewn, they drew worms, because 
gnats are generated by worms. 

Some other example? of reasons, which are no reasons at all, are sub- 
joined: to denote the soul, the Egyptian drew a lion; because, says the 
sagacious author, the head of the animal, is large, with fiery eyes, his lace 
circular, and surrounded with hair like the rays of the sun ! Whence it 
would appear, that, in the apprehension of the Egyptians, the soul was a 
body like a brazen figure of the sun upon a sign-post. Darkness was re- 
presented by the tail of a crocodile; because the strengtii of the crocodile 
lies in his tail ! 

Some objects appear to have been much in request from their fertility of 
occult significations. A Pheenix represented a long-protracted existence, 
an inundation, a man who, after long tarrying abroad, returns to his native 
soil, and lastly, tlie future renovation of all things. I’he latter meaning is 
implied in the existence of the phoenix, which the author speaks of as a 
bird exceedingly well known to the Egyptians, and consequently to him- 
self. He says : ‘‘ it is produced in the following manner ; when the pluenix 
is about to die, it throws itself upon the ground with great violence, whence 
it receives a severe wound. From the blood which flows from thence, 
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another phoenix is generated, which, when its wings have grown, sets 
out with its parent for Heliopolis, in Egypt, where the parent, as soon 
08 the sun rises, dies : the Egyptian priests taking care to pay the defunct 
phoenix the honours of sepulture/' 

The hawk has a large duty to perform. It stands for God, humility, 
excellence, blood, victory, and the soul. For the latter symbol we have the 
following reason : the Egyptian term for hawk was hateihy which is com- 
posed of hai^ ** soul,” and ei/i heart,” the heart, in the opinion of the 
Egyptians, being the soul’s enclosure The vulture also signi- 

fies a mother, a look, a limit, a prognostication, the year, the sky, pity, 
Minerva, Juno, and two drachms. The dog has likewise much business 
upon his hands. 

The only specimen of elegance of thought, amongst this farrago, is where 
the writer states the allegorical sense of the hieroglyphic for learning; 
which, he says, was represented by ihe sky dropping deWy “ thereby inti- 
mating that as the falling dew is diffused upon all herbs alike, but 
nourishes those tender ones only which are susceptible of nourishment from 
that source; so learning appertains to all men alike, but those only whose 
genius is adapted to it can profit by its lessons.” It happens, unfortunately 
for this ingenious explanation, that it is diametrically opposed to the maxims 
of the Egyptian priesthood, who strenuously confined learning to a favoured 
caste, namely, themselves. 

These are fair specimens of the contents of the Hieroglyphtca : there 
is scarcely a single explanation which is not more or less absurd, or grossly 
indelicate. The gratuitous coarseness, the uncalled-for indecency, of some 
of the explanations, and the obscenity of many, very many, of the images, 
render the book almost unreadable, and betray a pruriency of imagination 
at once silly and disgusting. This is not the least objection to the authen- 
ticity of the explanations. Another and a weightier objection is, that a mul- 
titude of the symbols are never found upon Egyptian monuments. 

We have not the slightest doubt that the work is a fabrication by some 
Greek writer, who may have stumbled upon the meaning of one or two 
hieroglyphics, and supplied the rest from his own puerile and depraved 
fancy. 

If the future multiplication of books should render it necessary for a com- 
mittee of scholars to report such as were fit for extinction and abolition, tlie 
Hierogiyphica of Horapollo, would deserve to be one of the first in the 
list of proscription. 
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THE CHANGES IN THE MADRAS ARMY. 

To THE Editor. 

Sift : I am induced to give publicity to the following statement, with the hope 
that it may excite others better qualified, and possessing greater influence, than 
myself, to advocate the cause of the officers of the Madras infantry. I per- 
suade myself that, if the evils complained of were duly investigated, the Hon. 
Court of Directors would see the necessity of rendering justice to the Madras 
officers, who are as loyal, devoted, and meritorious as any of their servants. 

Six years have now elapsed since the East-India Company deemed it ad- 
visable that their military establisiiments should undergo certain alterations, 
which, on being promulgated, became at once the subject of universal dissatis- 
faction and loud complaint; experience has justified the opinion then formed 
of their hardship, impolicy, and unfairness. 

It was confidently hoped, and reasonably expected, than any arrangement 
adopted would benefit the older officers; but as soon as the orders were 
issued, there prevailed throughout all ranks a feeling of disappointment, vexa- 
tion, and disgust, from the very extraordinary supersessions which they occa- 
sioned. 

To those who are unacquainted with the subject, it is necessary to state, 
that, prior to May 1824, the Madras presidency had one regiment of European 
and twenty-five regiments of native infantry, of two battalions each. On the 
1st of May 1824 a re-organization took place: each battalion was then made 
a distinct regiment, with a larger complement of officers. This increase ought, 
in justice, to have been so made, that the greatest benefit should have been 
derived by the senior officers. The method adopted was, however, the fol- 
lowing: the 1st, 3d, 5th, and other odd numbers were placed to the first bat- 
talion, and the 2d, 4th, 6th, and other even numbers, to the second battalion. 
The senior lieutenant-colonels were made commandants ; the senior majors 
were made lieutenant-colonels ; but the senior captains were not made majors, 
nor were the senior lieutenants promoted to companies. In those regiments 
where one major only was made a lieutenant-colonel, the senior captain and 
senior lieutenant were promoted ; where both majors were made lieutenant- 
colonels, the second captains and second lieutenants were respectively pro- 
moted ; although there were many first captains and first lieutenants in other 
regiments, their seniors, left iinpromoted. This tended to make those who 
had been fortunate before, doubly so now, and those who had been previously 
unfortunate it effectually kept in the back ground, rendering it almost impossi- 
ble for them ever to regain their proper relative position. If the respective 
standing of all officers had been equal, this plan might not have been so objec- 
tionable ; but when it is recollected that fifth lieutenants of one regiment were 
senior to first lieutenants of other regiments, it must be evident that they 
could not be placed on an equality by a distribution so ill-advised. 

The effect of the alterations referred to in the 12th and 6th old regiments 
will shew clearly that the division was not equitable. In the latter regiment, 
when it was divided, Hatherley and De Carteret were made majors. Hatherley 
was junior to Henry, who was left first captain ; and De Carteret was junior to 
Wilson and Cunningham, who were left second captains. To point out more 
fully the hardship and unfairness of the arrangements, the comparison is con- 
tinued in these regiments, though many others also were similarly circum- 
stanced. Major De Carteret died on the 5th of May 1824, before the orders 
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were issued. Promotion was made in his room, which was cancelled by a 
subsequent order. This death in the new 6th regiment caused the following 
very extraordinary supersessions. Harris obtained his majority, superseding 
his immediate senior, Barclay, and sixty-four captains; leaving Tabois and 
Macdonall, his seniors, third-captains. Capt. M‘Master, of the season of 
1805, was made a first-captain, leaving Moncrieffe and Steele, of 1804 and 
1805, junior captains. Anthony, of the season of 1807, was made a second- 
captain, leaving Cameron and Hutchinson, of 1805, first-lieutenants. Mit- 
chell, of the [season of 1810, was made a fourth-captain, while Macdowall 
and Sinclair, of 1807 and 1808, were left second-lieutenants. Howison, of 
the season of 1813, was made a captain, superseding his immediate senior, 
Jackson, leaving Cameron and Hutchinson, of 1805, MacdowalJ, of 1807, 
Sinclair, of 1808, Gibb, of 1809, and Boldero, of 1812, all lieutenants, 
Capt, Mountford’s death, in July 1824, made the supersessions still more un- 
equal. By it, Beaver was made a captain, superseding his immediate seniors, 
Jackson and Matthias, and leaving Boldero, his senior by five years, a third 
lieutenant. Capt. Beaver has now been promoted six years; but Boldero is 
ttill a lieutenant. Major Harris is within two only of being a lieutenant- 
colonel, leaving Macdonald, who was long his senior, still a ^ceo/zd-captain. 
These are a few of the supersessions which the alterations of 1824 occasioned; 
from which alone it must be manifest that a large number of old officers have 
been superseded by very young men, and that nothing could be devised more 
galling to the feelings of the former than an arrangement which, in some mea- 
sure, involved their degradation. 

The statement inserted in the Asiatic Journal for last month, p. 221, of the 
respective standing of each grade, shews, that seven of the majors, and six of 
the fourth-captains, are of the same period of service. Three of the first- 
captains are junior in length of service to seven of the first-lieutenants ; 
many of the second-captains are six, eight, and nine years junior to some of 
the first and second-lieutenants. There are twenty fourth-captains, and eight 
fifth-captains, of upwards of twenty years* standing. There is one first-lieute- 
nant of twenty-one years ; one second-lieutenant of thirteen, and four of 
twelve: while there are some second-captains of eleven, twelve, and thirteen 
years standing. There are four first-captains of twenty-nine years* service, 
two second-captains of twenty-six, two third-captains of twenty-five, and 
two fourth-captains of twqpty-four years. In all probability, the whole of 
these will not be promoted in less than ten or fifteen years, and then, having 
served probably forty years, would only be entitled to a retiring pension of 
£192, 12s. 6d. per annum : certainly not an adequate recompence for so long 
a period of service in a tropical climate. 

The Court of Directors must, it is hoped, see the necessity of altering a 
system, which holds out so unequal and insufficient a reward to their old and 
faithful servants. 

One of the reasons assigned for the plan adopted in 1824 was, that it would 
keep officers with the men they best knew. Even this was not effected ; for 
it is well known that the officers of one battalion have no knowledge of the 
men of the other battalion ; and in many instances almost an entire change 
was made, by the officers of the first battalion being removed to the second, 
and thus brought into contact with those to whom they were strangers, sepa- 
rated from those with whom they had been brought up, whom they knew, 
trusted, and esteemed, and by whom they were honoured, beloved, and 
obeyed. 
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or all the mortifications and disappointments to which officers are sub- 
jected, nothing is so keenly felt as supersession. Many officers of the sea- 
sons of 1802, 1803, 1804, 1805, and 1806, have superseded those of 1799 
and 1800, of whom some already are, and many will be, lieutenant-colonels, 
leaving several of their seniors still second-captains ! Young men of the 
seasons of 1816, 1817, 1818, and 1819, have passed over the heads of many 
who entered the service in 1805; and one young man obtained his company 
before another, of e( 2 ual standing,* was made a lieutenant. It is these extra- 
ordinary supersessions which have excited so much dissatisfaction. 

An additional ground of complaint is, that nine officers had resigned in 
England before the 1st of May, and ten became casualties in India, between 
the 1st of May and the publication of the arrangements, which were issued 
in June. Yet these non-effectives were posted to regiments as effectives, and 
their vacancies were filled up by those who were not entitled to the step. 
Memorials were preferred, praying that cognizance should be taken of these 
casualties. The Bengal Government, ever attentive to the welfare of their 
servants, took notice of the casualties which occurred prior to 1st of May, 
and cancelled the posting of officers where this hardship was felt. Why then 
should the same redress be denied to the Madras officers ? The same regula- 
tion was ordered by the Court of Directors to be put in execution at Madras. 

It has, however, been withheld, the memorials on the subject remain un- 
noticed, and the evils complained of unredressed. 

The augmentation to the infantry of two regiments in Sept. 1826 was con- 
ducted at Madras according to brevet rank, all prior augmentations according 
to regimental rank, but all differing from the systems adopted by the other pre- 
sidencies. 

It has been doubted whether the date of rank held by brevet commissions 
can, with justice, and according to the nature of the service, be referred 
to in any augmentation of the Indian army. It was granted to the Com- 
pany’s lieutenants to place them on an equality with the King’s, when promo- 
tion, in consequence of the war, was more rapid ; but now the advantage, if 
any, is on the side of his Majesty’s lieutenants : all pre placed on the brevet 
after a period of fifteen years, the King’s reckoning from the date of their en- 
sign’s commission, and the Company’s from their arrival in India. It is a 
rank which interferes with regimental duty ; and as it confers no real benefit, 
it might well be discontinued. An officer might serve a whole campaign as a 
brevet captain, but he would only share prize-money with lieutenants ; and if 
he lost a limb he coul4 only claim the allowance granted to lieutenants. 

Whether brevet can or cannot with propriety be noticed, the principles on 
which the last augmentation was formed were deviated from, for it has 
always been a maxim that an officer shall not be removed except to his advan- 
tage; many, however, were removed to their prejudice. 

I here break off the subject for the present, and shall continue the subject 
in another letter. 

I am, &c. 

A Madras Officer. 

* Capt. White, of the lOtbr^t. ; Lieut. Jones, dOthr^t. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Roi/al Asiatic Society.-^At the meeting of March 6, the chair was taken by 
the Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., V.P. 

. Amongst the donations presented were the following from Lieut. Col. 
Hopkinson, C.B., an extensive and valuable collection of specimens of natural 
history, preserved in spirits ; comprising flying foxes, jerboes, chameleons, 
scorpions, and white ants of an unusual size, cobra capellas, scolopendra, a 
variety of lizards ; and from Sir George Staunton, Bart., V.P., three folio 
volumes of Chinese MSS., containing copies of imperial edicts and other 
public documents received from or addressed to the Chinese constituted 
authorities, relative to British affairs, during and since the embassy of the 
Earl of Macartney to that country in 1792: other donations were presented 
from Mrs. Heber, D. Broughton, Esq., Mrs. C. Lushington, Mr, L. H. Petit, 
the Royal Academy of Bordeaux, &c. 

Captain Sabine, secretary R.S. was elected a member of the society. 

The first paper read at this meeting was communicated by Thomas Hervey 
Baber, Esq. It comprised four documents relating to the History of the 
white and black Jews at Cochin, that subject being among the“ Desiderata” 
published some time since by the Society. 1st. A fac-simile of two copper 
tablets, containing privileges granted, at a very remote period (supposed to be 
A.D. 231), by the then reigning Perumalof the Cheran dynasty, to the colony 
of Jews at that time established at Cranganore. 2d. A transcript of the pre- 
ceding in modern Tamul letters, with a literal English version. 3d. An ac- 
count of this instrument drawn up by C. M. Whish, Esq . ; and 4th, an 
English translation of the grant, taken from the sixth volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Zealand Society, with explanatory notes, and extracts from a 
correspondence with the Hon. Adrien Moens, counsellor extraordinary of 
Dutch India, compared with the accounts of several other writers by A'ndrianus 
von Gravezad. 

The second paper was from the pen of Colonel Vans Kennedy, Judge 
Advocate General at Bombay ; and was entitled “ An Analysis of Muhamme- 
dan Law,” the municipal division of which formed the subject treated upon ; 
it being in fact a translation of the HedayUf or ” Guide,” arranged in the 
manner of Blackstone’s Commentaries, 

The third paper consisted of extracts from the Maaletchaut e Bara Shekohy, 
a Dictionary of Pharmacy, compiled by Hakeem Nour-ud-dein Shirauzy, and 
dedicated to Dara Shekoh, the accomplished but unfortunate elder brother of 
Aurungzeb. This is a performance of no trifling magnitude, occupying three 
folio volumes, and extending to not less than 3338 pages ; and it not only 
treats of the nature of every disease to which the human frame is liable, | 
and the corresponding remedies, but touches nearly on every subject within 
the compass of human knowledge, so that it might without impropriety be 
termed the Encyclopedia Hinduslanica, The extracts read were the twelfth 
and thirteenth mysteries of discourse the third, upon the measures of time , 
and distance. 

At the meeting of March 20, Sir George Staunton, Bart., V.P., presided. 

A variety of donations were presented, including, from H. T. Domis, Resi* 
dent at Pasoeroean in Java, a Malayan and Dutch Vocabulary, and Sketches 
of Java in Dutch, printed at his private press, by bis native servant. 
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J, Carna Morris, Esq., was elected a resident member ; and his Excellency 
Louis Maclane and M. Bourke, were elected foreign members of the Society. 

The reading of a communication from Captain James Low, “ On Booddha 
and the Phrabaat,” was commenced. It gave some account of the travels 
of the Siamese Booddha, derived from BaJi and Siamese books : according to 
one of these, his first journey was toSanghala Theepak6 or Seehala Dweep 
which is Ceylon, whither he went for the purpose of expelling the Yakshas or 
demons, who then ruled the island. This expulsion of the Yakshas is asserted 
to have happened when Booddha was thirty-five years old, consequently 588 
B.C. and forty-five years previous to his entering Mva?i. The second 
country visited by Booddha was Bharanasee or Benares, the Casi or Casidia 
of Ptolemy. It is the first of the sixteen countries alluded to in the Milinda 
Raja (a Siamese work), in which shrines were erected over the relics of 
Booddha. The third journey was to Raja Geha or Girha, which the Siamese 
place towards Thibet. Its site is well known. The fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh contain nothing remarkable. In the eighth, Booddha ascended into 
Indra’s heaven, on the mount whose summit touches the alligator constella- 
tion, from whence he returned after a stay of three months, by the help of n 
golden ladder, to Jumbo Deep. The eleventh journey was a grand tour of the 
four quarters of the world. He next visited Magadha, and lastly Kooseenera 
(the Hindoo Cusumapuri), at that time governed by Samoula Raja, perhaps 
Samalya Raja, a contemporary of Chandra-gupta and of Alexander the Great. 
Here Booddha abode some time in a temple and then entered Nivan, In all 
there arc eighteen journeys described. 

A further portion of Colonel Kennedy’s Analysis of Mahommedan Law, 
was also read, comprising the sections on the rights of persons,— the king, 
the revenue, land tax, ca[)itation tax, the people, &c. tkc. 

The reading being concluded, the meeting adjourned to the 3d of April. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta.~~~A meeting was held on Saturday 
the ] st August. 

Letters were read from Messrs, Laughton and Scoular, withdrawing their 
names from the list of the Society’s members, on the plea of inability to afford 
the expense of subscription, &c. 

Extracts of a letter from Mr. Spilsbury, on points of professional interest, 
were read by the secretary ; and Mr. Raleigh’s paper on disunited fracture was 
read and discussed by the Society. 

Adverting to the subject of cholera, Mr. Spilsbury, in opposition to the 
views entertained by Dr. Kennedy of Bombay, considers the general impres- 
sion on this side of India to be, that it is not a contagious disease. In proof 
of this, he alludes, among other circumstances, to the fact, that when the 
disease raged in the grand army on the banks of the Sind in 1817, some 5,000 
or 6,000 camp-followers deserted, but carried no disease with them ; the in- 
tercourse between Cawnpore and the camp was very great, and yet it did not 
reach the former place till April 1818. In 1826 cholera came through Rewah, 
where it divided, as it were, into streams, one passing via Lohalgong, Saiigor, 
and eventually Bhopal ; the other down the Myheer Valley, Bellary, Jubbul- 
poor, but scarcely crossed the Nerbuddah, there being very little at Nursin- 
poor (or Gurrawarrah), and yet it did not diverge right or left, but kept even 
on in one steady direction. 

In Jamiesoii’s report on cholera, collated and digested from the collective 
experience of a large number of individuals of the Bengal medical esteblish- 
Mnt.Jour, N.S.Vol. 1. No. 4. 2 T 
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ment conversant with the disease, and which was published in 1820, it is 
stated, that the whole body of the medical officers, on this side of India, who 
had an opportunity of seeing and remarking on the disease, without a dissent- 
ing voice, concurred in declaring it not contagious. 

The report goes on to show how far a belief in its contagious nature is con- 
sistent with the facts of the case ; remarking that the rise and progress of the 
disorder were attenefed by such circumstances as shewed it to be entirely inde- 
pendent of contagion for its propagation. It arose at nearly one and the same 
time in many different places, and in the same month, nay, in the same week; 
it was raging, for instance, in the unconnected districts of Behar and Dacca. 
Instead of daily increasing too, and being perpetuated by the very means on 
which it fed, it invariably ran a regular course of increase, maturity, decay, 
and extinction. 

Mr. Spilsbury, in his own practice, has, it seems, met with peculiar symp- 
toms, occasioned in the head by the use of quinine; as vertigo, headach, and 
intolerance of light. 

Mr. Raleigh’s paper related to a case of disunited fracture, treated on Mr. 
Amesbury’s plan, the first perhaps that has been so treated in this country ; 
and Mr. Raleigh adds his testimony to that of distinguished surgeons in Eng- 
land and America, corroborative of the superiority of Mr. Amesbury’s treat- 
ment above the modes hitherto in use, of which he considers himself within 
the mark, in stating, that not one in twenty was quite successful. 

Mr. Raleigh’s case was that of a seaman, aged thirty-nine years, of healthy 
appearance and good constitution, who was admitted a patient in the general 
hospital on the 3d April last. The man stated that four months previous to 
admission he had his leg broken by the fall of a piece of timber from a consi- 
derable height. He remained three weeks and four days without surgical aid, 
at the end of which period short splints were applied, and worn for about 
three weeks, when they were removed, not having afforded any benefit. In a 
word, his limb was useless, and the weight of it, in a sitting posture, occa- 
sioned great pain in the fractured part. On examination, when admitted into 
the hospital, a fracture of the tibia, or large bone of the leg, extending from 
the commencement of tiie lower third of that bone obliquely inwards and 
downwards, and of the fibula, or small bone of the leg, about half an inch 
higher up, was found. Not having Mr. Amesbury’s admirable apparatus for 
fractures of the lower extremity (which in cases of simple fracture and disloca- 
tions below the knee admits of the patient’s taking exercise in a carriage, or 
walking on crutches, without fear of interrupting the process of bony union), 
Mr. Raleigh made as good an imitation of the machine as circumstances would 
permit, maintaining the principle, though not the comfort it affords. Next 
day the patient complained of aching at and below the fracture, and occasional 
sharp darting pain at the fractured part, and felt that the broken ends of the 
bones were found pressed together. In a fortnight, the pain occasioned by 
the steadily and constantly-kept-up pressure had gradually subsided. In con- 
sequence of the bandages becoming loose, the apparatus, at the end of the 
time specified, was taken off and firmly re-adjusted. 

On the 11th May the apparatus was taken off, and the limb cautiously 
examined, when union was found to have taken place, and the patient was 
able to stand or walk with perfect confidence, ** Thus,” observes Mr. Ra- 
leigh, “ by following Mr. Amesbury’s practice, a disunited fracture of font 
months’ standing, which would have rendered the man a cripple for life, m 
which the ordinary method of treatment, even in the recent state, had proved 
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unsuccessful, was firmly united in thirty-eight days, and the sufferer again ren- 
dered an useful and active member of society. No deformity whatever exists, 
and he walks as perfectly as before the accident occurred.” 

Another meeting was held on the 5th September, at which Dr. Stewart’s 
case of diliriuin tremens, Mr. Grant’s of traumatic tetanus, and Mr. Pidding- 
ton’s observations on gulunchu and kat karinga, formerly presented, were 
read and discussed. 

The individual whose case is described by Dr. Stewart had for four or five 
days previous to consulting him been in a state of almost constant intoxication. 
The general symptoms were high fever, incoherence of manner, tremors of the 
hands and arms, and an impression that some violent death was inevitable. 
A composing medicine was ordered, which afforded rest at night ; next morning 
he perspired freely, on being roused seemed greatly agitated, and it was some 
time before he could answer questions collectedly. Tremors of the limbs were 
increased, skin hotter than natural, and pulse loaded ; purgative medicine was 
given with free effect, but in the evening he fell into a comatose state, and next 
day about noon he died. 

The principal appearances noticed on examination of the body were, inflam- 
matory vascularity of the tunica arachnoides and pia mater, with adhesion and 
thickening at several points, an effusion generally between them. About one 
ounce of fluid was found in each lateral ventricle, and the substance of the 
cerebellum was softened. 

The left lung was found to have been entirely destroyed by previous disease, 
and the valves of the aorta were thickly ossified. 

The subject of Mr. Grant’s case was a Parsec. The muscles of the left jaw 
were throughout in a state of rigid and permanent spasm, with a feeling of 
considerable pain. By great exertion the jaws on the right side could be un- 
clenched about a quarter of an inch, so as to admit of the man’s being sustained 
by slops. The tetanic symptoms were attributed to a blow on the left eye- 
brow over the supraorbitary nerve, caused by the end of a palankeen striking 
it as he was walking the streets. The blow besides bruising the part had 
grazed off' a small piece of the integuments. The pulse was quick and there 
was a disposition to dejection. 

The treatment principally consisted of the exhibition of large opiates, and 
the extract of belladonna, with exhausting warm baths ; a plaster either of 
opium or extract of belladonna was always kept on the aff'ected part. At one 
time it was apprehended opisthotonos (or that stage of tetanic spasm in 
which the body is bent backwards), would come on, but happily it did not, and 
the man was discharged well on the twent 3 '-sixth day after admission. 

Mr. Piddington, in the documents forwarded by that gentleman respecting 
gulunchu, adverts to a fact of great importance, which ought to be generally 
known ; viz. that during the rainy season the gulunchu contains little or no 
bitter. We have no doubt that this circumstance has been mainly the cause of 
some diff’erence of opinion which has been observed respecting the virtues of 
the plant as a febrifuge. 

An extract of a letter from Dr. Hardie, of Oudeypore, dated 1st May last, 
reports very favourably respecting the effects of extract of gulunchu, which 
he states as having found to be a very valuable medicine, and has no hesitation 
in saying that, in every case where Peruvian bark is usually prescribed, it will 
found to answer equally well with that medicine, with the advantage of 
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being more convenient, lying easier on the stomach than chinchona 
powder. 

Dr. Stewart, of Howrah, reports favourably, from his own experience, of 
the extracts of gulunchu and kat karinga. He found them most valuable, not 
only in idiopathic fever, but in many of those visceral diseases, the conse- 
quence of fever, where bitter tonics are indicated in combination with laxatives 
and mineral tonics.— 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Calcutta . — A meeting of this So- 
ciety was held on the 13th August, Sir Edward Ryan in the chair. 

A considerable number of members were elected ; amongst them, the Rev. 
Dr. Carey was re-admitted a member, at his own request. 

An extract of a letter from Simlah was read, recommending the Society to 
form an establishment in that mountainous region for the purpose of acclimat- 
ing all Europe trees and seeds, and afterwards distributing them throughout 
Hindoostan and Bengal. The proposal appeared a very feasible one to the 
meeting, but the want of funds for the present stands in the way of practical 
effect being given to it. 

A paper was then read by Mr. Bruce, describing the mode of cultivating 
cotton throughout Persia, where the cotton is of a remarkably fine staple and 
quality. 

A letter was read from Baboo Cossinauth Mullick, accompanying a cata- 
logue made by him of the various fruits and vegetables which are indigenous 
in this country, or which have been long cultivated in it, although originally 
brought from foreign countries, together with a list of fruits and vegetables, 
which have not yet been introduced into Bengal from the western portion of 
Hindoostan, but which he considers would thrive if introduced. The cata- 
logue contains the names of each fruit and vegetable in Bengalee, also in the 
English character, the country in which is indigenous, with a description of 
its qualities and the uses made of it by the natives of India. 

In his paper on cotton, as grown in Persia, Mr. Bruce states that this article 
is much cultivated from the shores of the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea, 
particularly in the low country beneath the range of mountains along the Gulf. 
The nearer the coast the finer the product is ; and along this belt of land, from 
the base of the mountains to the sea, which varies from ten to about twenty- 
four miles, the plant lasts many years, even as far as twenty to thirty. During 
this time the ground is often ploughed up between the plants and sown with 
wheat and barley. The soil is mostly sand, mixed more or less with shells 
and a small portion of loamy clay. The quantity yielded by the plant of the 
r^w material is very considerable ; and after the cotton is picked sheep and 
goats are turned in to browse on the leaves and shoots, which no doubt tends 
to enrich the soil and improve the plant. After the Cattle have left nothing but 
the stalk, the women and children of the poor resort to them for fire, breaking 
them down close to the ground. When the season returns, these stumps send 
forth fine shoots, which arc soon covered with leaves ; flowers follow, and 
then the cotton is ns luxuriant as ever. The cultivation in the interior, how- 
ever, as in most parts of India, is annual. The produce is greater where it is 
irrigated, which is not the case with the other: the article, too, is much infe- 
rior, both as to staple and fineness. This leads Mr. Bruce to suppose that 
the sea-coast cotton is improved, not only by being grazed on and so mann ed, 
but also from the superfluous stalks being broke ofl‘, all the moisture being 
thus preserved for the roots, which otherwise would be required to nourish 
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the stalks, so that the roots are in a vigorous state to throw out fresh shoots 
in the proper season, while the sea air may also be supposed to have a bcnc- 
6cial effect. 

Captain Davidson, in a paper on the horticulture of Upper India, states 
that scientific pruning is entirely unknown, every thing being done more by 
rough guess than according to rule ; the undaunted Maulee, with a short saw, 
a tent-pin, and a sharp chisel, mutilating all the last year’s branches parallel 
to the horizon. Peach trees arc thus barbarously destroyed and subjected to 
gum and canker, &c. about nine-tenths of the branches being chopped off. 
In consequence of this rude treatment, a tree that, properly treated, ought to 
produce a thousand peaches equally ripe, scarce bears, at different periods, a 
hundred. In consequence of this system, ten times the number of trees to 
what otherwise might be required is needed. There arc several varieties of 
peach at Bareilly, one kind extremely juicy and high flavoured, pale green, 
and the first of the season, coming in about the 20th of April, and lasting till 
the middle of June, and varying in weight from twelve to sixteen rupees. 
There is another variety of a dark red on the sunny side, and bright yellow 
on the other, weighing about eight rupees, but inferior to the foregoing. 
The last peach is common but not remarkably either for size or flavour. A 
variety called the China peach, is of remarkable small growth and dwai fish, 
and the fruit never ripens. As the season advances, peaches in gcreral dete- 
riorate in flavour and colour; but the contrary, Captain Davidson is of 
opinion, would be the case, were the trees properly pruned ; for having pruned 
his own trees exactly in the English manner, he found that the fruit remained 
good during the whole season. — Ibid. 


VARIETIES. 

Connexion between the Sanscrit and Greek, — In a celebrated chapter on 
horonomy, called Madhaviyam, by Madhava Pandita, a native of western 
India, after the opening verse, he proceeds to say that he will make use of the 
exotic terms {upasabdavi) sanctioned by the usage of Vasishtha, Vagiswara, 
Gargga, and their successors in science, and he further mentions such terms 
to be numerous. The two verses which contain this information commence 
‘ Swakiyasdstre bahusopasabddn,* &c. Another fact is likely to astound Euro- 
pean scholars, viz. that the author of the Siiryya Siddhdnta had the advantage 
of Grecian science; forVaraha Mihira, in the Samhitd, in the chapter entitled 
Graha-yuddha, the ‘ wars (conjunctions) of the planets,* in the first verse says, 
yuddham yadd yathd vd bhavishyad adisyate trikdlajuyaih : tad vijnydnain, 
karanc niayd kritam Suryyd Siddhdnte in which couplet the last line is con- 
strued, ‘ that science is laid down in the Suryyasiddhdntam, karane mayd, com- 
posed by Me.* Thus it appears that the Greeks are apostrophized as Gargga, 
and their technical words in the sciences are used by Vasishtha and the other 
Indian sages. Thus, too, there is an instance in the following verse of Para- 
sara: *nriyugma Juka partkonachdpa purwdrddkakumbha bhdn^ &c. (in which 
verse and are seen ; in this, too, kumbha is Greek, viz. cym- 

ba; but this is an original affinity, like madfiu, tanu, garu, lagku, chdru, dirnd, 
bka, sarma, which are tenuis, gravis, levis, citarus, $tKos, 

the like, of which I have a list of perhaps a thousand, quoted by the author 
of the Dasdddhydyi, a commentary on the Brihatjdtakam, Also, that in the 
time of Pknini, the grammarians had a derivative and rather an uncommon 
one, viz, Yavandni, to express ‘ the letters (written characters) of the Greeks.’ 
^ow Panini was some generations anterior to Chanakya, who comments on 
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him; and so to Nanda; and so to Alexander the Great, whose conquest over 
Porus (Parvataka) was in the year that Nanda died. The subject is infinitely 
curious, and well worth the attention of Asiatic literary bodies and individuals ; 
and in the research amongst the earlier authors for the exotic terms, a San- 
skrita scholar would find no more difficulty than the classical scholar on read- 
ing the Latin terms, xtvTV^iuVy KoXovtUy Xiytm, <jr^atrai()t 0 Vy KDUffTeJttXy f^ccKiXXn, 
(p^ayikkojo’ets, rtrXfisy and Other such occurring in the Greek Testament.* — Corresp, 
of Madras Gov. Gaz, 

Extraordinary Birth. — In Jeypore, according to one of the native Indian 
papers, a Brahmin woman, living in the district of Bhanpore, has been de- 
livered of two female children and « snahe : one of the girls and the snake 
died, as well as the mother, but the other girl is living. The Maharaja, adds 
the chronicler, was pleaded to direct the superintendent of the charity depart- 
ment to adopt the necessary measures * to avert the bad consequences likely 
to arise from this unfavourable omen. 

Pugilism in China. — The art of self-defence is regularly taught in China. It 
is much practised, although not countenanced by the local governments. In 
the penal code, nothing appears concerning it. Tracts are printed whicli 
would, in all probability, accompanied by their wood-cuts, amuse the fancy in 
England. The Chinese have no pitched battles that wc ever heard of; but 
we have seen a pamphlet on the subject of boxing, cudgelling, and sword- 
exercise, in which there are many fanciful terms. The first lesson, for a Chi- 
nese boxer, consists of winding his long tail tight round his head, stripping 
himself to the buff, then placing his right foot foremost, and with all his might 
giving a heavy thrust with his right fist against a bag suspended for the pur- 
pose. He is directed to change hands and feet alternately, restraining his 
breath and boxing the bag of sand right and left, for hours together. Tliis 
exercise the fancy call “ thumping down walls and overturning parapets.” In 
the second lesson, the pugilist grasps in each hand a stone lock,” i. c. n 
heavy mass of stone worked into the form of a Chinese lock. Then, being 
stripped and tail arranged as before, he practises thrusting out at a man’s length 
these weights, right and left, till he is tired. He is to change feet and hands 
at the same time. This lesson is called “ a golden dragon thrusting out his 
claws.” Next comes “ a crow stretching his wings — a dragon issuing forth 
from his den — a drunken Chinaman knocking at your door — a sphinx spread- 
ing her wings — a hungry tiger seizing a lamb — a hawk clawing a sparrow— a 
crane and a muscle reciprocally embarrassed,” with various other specimens 
or fanciful nomenclature for divers feats of the pugilistie art. — Canton Reg., 
June 18. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Family JJbrary. No. XL — The Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. By 
Washington Irving, London, 1830. Murray. 

This is an abridgment by Mr. Irving of his larger work on the same subject; it is 
a delightful little book, uniting in itself the charms of a biography and a book of travels, 
with the additional interest attending the details of the first discovery of a new conti- 
nent. Mr. Irving’s brilliant talents were never so appropriately employed as in 
describing the bold schemes, the repeated disappointments, the toils, the dangers, the 
perseverance, and the ungrateful neglect which marked the extraordinary career of the 
* Liberal gifts to brahmins, we presume. 
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discoverer of America. The summary of the singular character of Columbus is executed 
with great ability. 

The Cabinet Ct/clopcedia conducted by the Rev. D. Lardner, LL.D., &c.— TAc History 
of Scotlandf by Sir Walter Scott, Vol. II. London, 1830. Longman and Co. 
John Taylor. 

This is the second and concluding volume of Sir Walter’s History of Scotland. 
It is, at least, equally attractive with the former volume, which we mentioned with 
such deserved praise. It continues the history from the battle of Flodden Field to the 
accession of James VI. to the throne of England, in the dclineatfon of whose portrait, 
Sir Walter displays all that skill which he evinces in his works of fancy, if they ought to 
be so called. The Cabinet History of Scotland is certain, we think, to meet with what 
it deserves, popularity. 

A Concise System of Malhemalics^ in theory and practice, for the nse if Schools, private 
Students, and Practical Men, ^c. By Alexander Ingram, author of “ Elements of 
Euclid,” &c. Second Edition 8vo. 1830. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd. London, 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

This work appears, as far as we have been able to examine it, to he one of the clearest 
and most perspicuous, as well as succinclest, systems of mathematics ever published. 
We must confine our character of it to this general statement ; its contents, and we may 
add its merits, arc too various to be particularized. The tables of logarithms, sines, 
tangents, areas of segments, &c. are of infinite use, and were hardly to bo expected in a 
work so condensed as this. 

A Compendium of Modern Geography, with liemarls on the Physical Pi'culianties, Pro- 
ductions, Commerce, and Government of the various Countries, By the llev. Alexander 
Stewart, author of the “ History of Scotland,” Ac. 12mo. 1830. Edinburgh, 
Oliver and Boyd. London, Simpkin and Marshall, 

We cannot speak in too favourable terms of the admirable arrangement of this work, 
which does infinite credit to Mr. Stewart. The following will suffice to shew his 
method and its merits. After a concise description of the country, its divisions, towns, 
geographical features, &c., there follow remarks on the character, properties, produc- 
tions, history, &c. of the country. Exercises succeed, with a view of enabling the 
learner to impress the facts upon his mind. Next comes a copious descriptive table of 
the places, in alphabetical order, with the mode of pronouncing the names, which is 
quite new. Maps are added, and an excellent general Index is placed at the end. 
We are inclined to think with the author, that “ in arrangement, in accuracy, in con- 
densation, and in extent of information, this compendium forms the most complete, as 
well as the cheapest, elementary work on geography, of a similar size, that ever issued 
from the press.” 

Valpy's Family Classical Library. — Xenophon. Vol. I. The Anabasis. Translated by 
Edward Spelman, Esq. London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 

Mr. Valpy has, with great judgment, adopted the idea suggested by other publishers, 
and commenced a portable, elegant, and cheap edition of the best English translations of 
the most valuable Greek and Latin Classics. This fills up a vacuum left by the pub- 
lishers of the Family Library and the Cabinet Cyclopaedia, to which excellent works 
the Classical Library will form a necessary adjunct. It is not necessary for us to say 
any thing of the work selected for the third No. of the Library,— the Anabasis of 
Xenophon ; nor of the merits of Mr. Spelman’s translation, after the commendation 
bestowed upon it by Gibbon, who describes it as “ one of the most accurate and elegant 
translations that any language has produced.” 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica, seventh edition, with the Supplement to the former 
Editions incorporated. Edited by Professor Napier. Edinburgh : Black. 
London- Simpkin and Co. Whitaker and Co. Hamilton and Co. Jennings and 
Co. Dublin ; Camming. 

The first part of a new edition of this highly esteemed w-ork has just made its 
®Ppearance, under the direction of Professor Napier, with a host of literary and scientific 
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coadjutors. The prospectus of the new edition promises a variety of improvements on 
the last improved edition, every article of which is to undergo a careful revision. The 
admirable disu’rtations of Professor Stewart are retained, with a sequel continued by 
Sir James Mackintosh. 

The publication-price of this edition is to be reduced to (Is. each monthly part, or 
.'36s. each volume. 


LITEIl.VRY INTELLIGENCE. 

'Phe Rev. Wm, Medhurst, of Batavia, is preparing a Vocabulaiy of the Japanese 
Language, which will prove a most acceptable present to Oriental literature. 

Ten Views of the romantic Country in the Vicinity of Simla have been sent from 
Calcutta for publication in England. The original sketches were drawn on the spot by 
an officer who was resident at Simla for the benefit of his health last year, and it is 
intended that they shall be copied and finished by Mr. Daniell, and lithographed I)y Mr. 
Engelmann, wliose Itinerary of the Route to England from Suez is about to appear 
at Bombay, for the use of persons proceeding home by the communication about to be 
opened by the government steam-vessels. 

A splendid work is in course of publication in numbers, entitled “ A Journey in 
Petra,” by Messrs. Laborde and Linant, in which an account of Petra, the capital of 
the ancient pros ince of Arabia Petraea, is given, accompanied by drawings, plans, and 
Measurements of its ruins and monuments. The work will also contain particulais of 
the travels of Messrs, Laborde and Linant to the southward of Petra, or Ouadi Mousa, 
in parts unvisited by Europeans, and disclosing the ruins of an ancient town, with a 
nauniachy and aqueduct. The work will consist of ten numbers, with five plates in 
each, price £,\. each number. 

The Life of Bishop Heber, with Selections from his Correspondence, and from his 
Unpublished Woiks, by his Widow, will be published early in May, in 2 vols. 4to, 
with a portrait. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

Travda in KamMiatka and Siboria, with a Nar- 
rative of a Residence in China. By P. Dobell, 
Ks(|., counsellor to his Imperial Majesty the Em- 
peror of Russia. 2 vols. small Bvo., with Plates, 
2b. 

Tmrd/i in tfn^ Mor,>a. ByW. M. Leake, f’.R.'^., 
author of “ a Tour in Asia Minor,” &c. 3 vols. 
iivo., with a Map and I'latcs. db'2. .'>8. 

Narrative of a Tour through some parts of the 
Turkish Empire. By John Fuller, Esq. 1 vol. 
8vo. 

The Modem Traveller, a Description, Geogra- 
phical, Ilihtoiical, and Topogr.mhical, of the 
various Countries of the Globe. Edited by Josiah 
Conder. 3d vols. Idmo., with numerous Maps 
and Engravings. £f(. 5s. 

Vinhen of Ceylon a Selection of the most re- 
maikaWe and Interest ing of the Fishes found on 
the Coast of Ceylon; from Drawings made in the 
Southern Part of the Island, from the living Spe- 
cimens, by J. W. Bennett, Esq. Nos. HI. and Iv. 
4to. Is. each. 

Poetry of the Maffi/ars ; precede 1 by a Sketi h 
of the Language and Literature of Hungary and 
Transylvania. By John Bowring, LL.D., F.L.S., 
&c. 8vo. 12s. 

The Veiacityofthe Five, Hooks of Moses, argued 
from undesigned Coincidences to be found in them, 
when compared in their several parts. By the 
Rev. I. J. Blunt. Post Ovo. 8s. (id. 

The Holy Bildc, according to the authorized 
Version, with the exception of the Substitution of 
the Original Hebrew Names in place of the Eng- 
lish words " Lord” and “God,” <Scc. 

Hepresen latum of the State of Government 
Slaves and Apprentices in the Mauritjius; with 
Observations, &c. By a Resident, who hiw never 
possessed cither Land or Slaves in the Colony. 8vo. 
2s. nd. 

The Last Days of Bishop Hebei . By Archdeacon 


Robinson, A.M., Domestic Chaplain to his Lord- 
ship. 8vo. 

CALCUTTA. 

Ttoostum Zaboolee and Soohrab, from the History 
of Persia, entitled Shah Nainuh, or Book of 
Kings, by Firdousoe. Translated into English 
Verse, with the original Text annexed. Notes, 
Pl.ates, and au Appendix. By William Tulloh Ro- 
bertson, Esq., of the Bengal civil establishment. 
8vo, 18 Rs. 

The Life and Adventures of James Lovewcll, 
Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, from the period 
of his Nomination and proceeding to Haileybury 
College, to his retiring from the Service twenty 
years afterw.-rds ; in Eight Cantas. To which is 
added various occasional Poetical Pieces, on Lose, 
Law, and l’hy,-,ic. By tlic Author of “ Shigram 
Po.” 8vo. Uj Rs. 

Conwlei utums on the Renewal of the East-India 
Company’s Charter. 8vo. 

The Happy State of Great Britain in the present 
advanced Period ot tlm World. A Poem, with 
explanatory Notes. ByJohii Uiquhart. 8vo. 

The Military Catechism, for Young Oillccis and 
Serjcgints of Inbntry, reviacd and lulaptcd to 
Torren’s New System of h'ield J<;xertise. By 
Lieut. J. s. Doyle, lUh Regt. 8vo. 1 R. 

Bioffraphical Sketches of Dekhan Poets, being 
Memoirs of the Lives of several eminent Bards, 
both Ancient and Mmiern, wiio have flourished in 
different Provinces of the Indian Peninsula. Com- 
pileti from authentic Documents, hy Cavelly, 
Venkata Ramaswamie, late Head Translator and 
Pundit in the Literary and Antiquarian Depart- 
ment. 8vo. 

A shot t and plain Explunution of those Festivals 
of the United Church of England and Ireland 
which relate to the History of Our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ ; compiled for the Use of Voting 
Persons, by the Rev. Richard Prickett, A.B., oi 
Bhaugulpore. 8 annas. 
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(Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, June^^i 1829. 

Mr. Minchin moved to make absolute a 
rule to show cause why the name of Mr. 
A. D. Kemp, an attorney, should not bo 
struck off the rolls of the court, under the 
sixth plea rule, for not having practised 
for upwards of one year. 

Mr. Clarke^ in showing cause, put in a 
joint affidavit of Mr. Kemp and his clerk, 
which stated that it was true he had not 
practised for twelve months, but he was 
prevented from doing so in consequence 
of his business having been stopped in the 
diiferent offices of the court for arrears of 
fees, which arrears he was unable to li- 
quidate in consequence of the master hold- 
ing bills of costs of his, which were taxed, 
although no fees w'ere due to him, and 
which he refused to deliver up, though 
applied to for them, alleging that he had 
received notice not to do any business for 
Mr. Kemp, as his (Mr. Kemp’s) business 
was stopped for arrears in the register 
office. In consequence of this, Mr. Kemp 
stated that he was unable to go on with 
his practice, not having funds, and being 
unable to realize the amount of the bills 
of costs, which would, even after paying 
the demands of all the offices of court, 
leave a balance in his favour. 

The Chief Justice said the court were of 
opinion that they could not enter into the 
subject of the affidavit. The question be- 
fore the court was, had Mr. Kemp prac- 
tised within twelvemonths? If Mr. Kemp 
had been treated ns he had described, his 
business was to have brought the matter 
to the notice of the court, and he would 
have bad every legal redress; but if the 
court were, whenever a similar case was 
brought before them, to go into the in- 
vestigation of accounts with the offices, they 
might be called upon to go into the claims 
of attornies upon private individuals and 
on their clients when they were withhold- 
ing money. His lordship said the affi- 
davit should be sent to the master, who 
would be directed to come into court and 
explain. 

The Master, on coming into court, 
stated that the entire of Mr. Kemp’s affi- 
davit was correct ; but that he had refused 
to give up the bills of costs, as he had 
received a notice from the register to stop 
the entire of Mr. Kemp’s business. 

The Chirf Justice asked if this was after 
the taxing of the bills. 

The Master answered in the affirmative. 

The Chirf Justice conceived the expla- 
-^not. Jour, N.S.Vol. 1. No. I. 


nation unsatisfactory, and said that the 
master had construed the 6th plea rule too 
strictly, and he therefore ordered the rule 
to be discharged, and the bills to be given 
up to Mr. Kemp. 

June 29. 

In the matter of the Marline Charity.— ^ 
Mr. Compton this day presented a petition 
from Mr. Abbott, agent for the city of 
Lyons, in the above case, praying that the 
court would direct payment of the sum of 
five tlionsand and odd rupees, costs in- 
curred by him, out of the properly of the 
late General Marline, as directed by an 
order of the court made in the year 1822. 

Two motions to this effect had been pre- 
viously made in chambers. 

The petition went on to state, that the 
bills of costs had been regularly taxed by 
tlie master, Uiat all the proceedings in the 
master’s office were considered necessary 
by counsel, and that if the costs now de. 
manded were refused by the court, the 
cause must stand still, as Mr. Abbott had 
no funds in his hands belonging to the 
city of Lyons to carry on the proceedings. 

The Chief Justice said, the court did not 
doubt that the proceedings were carried 
on, but they could not know that such 
proceedings were for the benefit of the 
parties, or how far they were conducted 
with a due regard to the interest of the 
property. 

Mr. Comjiton said, that it was not for 
the court to presume that, in this case 
more than any other, there was any depar- 
ture from the general rule, or that any of 
the proceedings were useless or unneces- 
sary; such a presumption ought not to 
arise, unless the court were satisfied that 
those employed for the other parties neg- 
lected their duty and the interests of their 
clients, by permitting the agent for the 
city of Lyons to injure the estate by use- 
less proceedings ; such a presumption 
ought not to arise unless the court were 
satisfied that both the Advocate-general 
and the counsel for the next of kin neg- 
lected the interests of their clients. Mr. 
Compton said, that whatever scruple the 
court might have as to the necessity of the 
p:oceedings, he thought it was due to the 
bar of their lordships’ court, and for the 
purpose of setting those gentlemen right 
with the public, that their lordships should 
rest satisfied, where counsel were engaged, 
that no unnecessary or useless expense 
would be incurred, that they would not 
lend themselves to injure the property of 
their cjMtits. He said, but he did so with 
submission, that though there was every 
respect due to the bench from the bar, 
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there was also a respect due to that bar, 
and its integiity ought not to be impugn- 
ed wantonly. Mr. Compton, in conclu- 
sion, said tljat the order of court of 1822, 
which stated that all costs, past, present, 
and to come, were to be paid out of a 
particular fund, was still in force, and as 
binding on tlieir lordships as it had been 
upon their predecessors till regularly revok- 
ed, and if they now refused to allow those 
costs which they had paid heretofore, he 
should feel it his duty to appeal ; the cause 
would then be stopped, at least for sorne 
time, for the petitioner had sworn that he 
had no funds to go on, and tlieir lordships 
knew that the officers of the court would 
not allow a cause to be proceeded in when 
the bills were not regularly paid. Under 
these circumstances, he would give his 
friend (the Advocate-general) notice, that if 
he proceeded in the cause he would pro- 
ceed at his peril, and that no decision of 
their lordships could affect the right of the 
city of Lyons. Mr. Compton said that 
in this case, he had no private feeling, 
but so far as it held up the profession as 
ignorant of what they were about, for 
lie declared to God, if he had been asked 
his advice, from his knowledge of the 
former decree, of the practice and the law, 
though perhaps humble, he would not 
have scrupled to advise his client to pro- 
ceed. 

The Chief Justice said the court felt 
that the attorney might, from certainly a 
wiong construction of the decree, sulfcr, in 
this instance, hardship ; but nevertheless, 
when they saw a course of practice unad- 
visable, they were bound to stop it some- 
where, and they did not approve of ihosc 
decrees which gave prospective costs. Tf 
the executor was in the country the court 
would feel less difficulty, for in that case 
they could order payment nisi, and let the 
executor, if he plcaseil, shew cause; but 
at present the court had to protect the pro- 
perty : they were both judges and execu- 
tors. His lordship said that, as a member 
of the profession, he would ever support 
it in all its just and its legitimate rights; 
but he never could go the length of saying, 
that in all cases where proceedings were 
conducted by counsel they were properly 
conducted. His lordship thought that the 
court would order payment; but they 
would first require the master to report 
what sum had been incurred properly for 
the furtherance of the suit, and what pe- 
riod of time the costs covered. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SUTTEES. 

The following account of a suttee at 
Chitpore, on the 18th Juno, which is re- 
presented to have been illegal, is given in 
a k*tter from a Mr. W. Preston, who ap- 


pears to be a pef^n of Indo-British birth, 
which is inserted in the Calcutta papers. 

“ On the afternoon of the intended suf. 
tee, close upon four o’clock, while walk, 
ing in the orchard of my friend, bene- 
factor, and employer, his Highness the 
Nawaub Saulet Jung Bahadoor, I re. 
ceived a note from him requesting my im- 
mediate attendance. I lost no time in 
waiting upon him, when he informed inc 
that he had just heard that a grand suttee 
would take place that evening at one of 
his ghauts, and wished to know if I 
would not go to see the same. I asked 
him if it would be any oflfence if I intei. 
fered; he said no, quite the reverse; it 
wiis for this reason 1 sent for you, being 
well aware that you are the most compe- 
tent person for such an hazardous under, 
taking, in which may God crown you 
once more with success; if so, I shall be 
extremely happy ! I, thus encouraged by the 
good-will of the Nawaub, my former sue- 
cess in like undertakings, and urged on 
by my own natural inclinations on all sucli 
occasions, immediately, in his presence, 
communicated the information to the rev. 
G. Pearce, soliciting his attendance at the 
time and place of sacrifice. 1 then, ac- 
companied by Mr. Motley (from Seram- 
pore), hastened to the ghaut, which I had 
not long reached before a Mr. Christiana, 
and with him three other gentlemen, made 
their appearance, and shortly after the Rev. 
gentleman. Myself being well known to 
the natives, I no sooner entered the mob 
than all eyes were fixed on me, and tlie 
Hindoos lost no time in pointing me out 
to tlie suttee parties as their mortal enemy, 
least my eyes round, said nothing; all 
was yet quiet ; no ode nee was offered me ; 
a few questions being put to me, I an- 
swered them with all the mildness and 
civility I could command, being desirous, 
if possible, in my arguments to win the 
opinions of the people, in which, as usual, 
1 was most successful beyond my sanguine 
hopes. Seeing some silver sticks, and 
being given to understand that the parties 
attending to perform the sacrifice were not 
Jess than those of rajahs, fearing resist- 
ance (which I have sometimes experienced 
from the lower orders, or those ignorant 
of their own shasters), I resolved to have 
some people in attendance in case of ne- 
cessity (but not on the spot, lest the sight 
of them should prove obnoxious, and tend 
to irritate tlieir feelings, and wdiich it was 
my duty to avoid, if possible) ; but am 
most happy to say, the demeanour of the 
suttee paities was of the most peaceable 
nature, and in such a case truly praise- 
worthy. In the evening the Nawaub, 
hearing that some gentlemen attended at 
the ghaut, kindly sent some chairs for 
their accommodation, and shortly after 
made his appearance in person, acc^- 
panied by liis youngest son, Nawaub Ta- 
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hawer Jung Bahadoor, and entering freely 
into conversation with me and the gentle- 
men present, congratulated all parties at 
the pleasing and peaceful prospect of sav- 
ing the life of a fellow creature. To the 
above gentlemen I here beg publicly to 
tender my grateful thanks, for their prompt 
and kind anxiety to render me assistance, 
nor did they quit the field till dark, and 
hove again in Mght at daylight next morn- 
ing, not quitting the spot till the parties 
departed in boats. Here may the sons and 
daughters of peace and good-will, thank 
tiie Almighty, who alone enabled them to 
^\,dk home (for I stood sentry all night), 
wiilj the pleasing idea that we had been 
the instruments employed to prevent, for 
once, murder in cold l)lood on the shores 
of' Cliitpore, which I fear have too often 
been stained with human goie. I fuithcr 
beg to say, that while I hove in sight (for 
I too shortly after followed them liy water, 
with a little party of native Christians, as 
far as Seram j)orc), that I coidd compare 
them to nothing but No.dt’s aik; they 
floated to and fro from one side of the 
liver to the other j there appeared no hos- 
pitable shore for them j tliey oft changed 
the position of their fleet to deceive us; 
the day was a rainy one, and the clouds 
even seemed to frown upon their inhuman 
undertaking. What became of them I 
know not ; I did not think it prudent to 
follow them beyond the boundaries of our 
own zillah ; but having sent a verbal mes- 
sage by one of our party (Mr. Motley) to 
the Serampore missionaries, and passed 
the watch-word to the darogahs of the 
IIooLdy zillah, I returned quite fatigued 
and exhausted, having taken no refresh- 
ment for the last twenty-nine hours, with 
the exception of a little choorah-okrah, or 
parched lice, on our return at Moeishe’s 
ghaut, this side of Serampore. 

“ Having many times interfered with 
suttees in different paits of India, and 
often not without success, I here beg 
leave to say, that it only requires a govern- 
ment law to be framed and enforced by 
ail those in authority, and this bloody 
sacrifice receives its death-blow — it falls to 
rise no more; nor will the majority of the 
natives, especially those enlightened or of 
respectability, feel offended, since it may 
be done without changing or over-ruling 
their religion. They of the most respec- 
table families whom I have the pleasure to 
Jtnow', have often told me in private con- 
versation, that it only requires a law under 
"bich, as an excuse, they may be enabled 
to take shelter. Tlie siiasters also forbid vio- 
liJnce, or only require voluntary offerings; 
and reason teaches us that that which is not 
voluntary cannot be called a sacrifice.” 

It would appear from this letter that 
me writer had succeeded, or supposed he 
nnd succeeded, in dissuading the female 
I'oin burning ; but from the following 


note appended to the letter, this does not 
seem to have been the case ; 

“ My dear Preston : Having made 
every inquiry about the unfortunate wo- 
man, to save whose life you look so much 
pains, I now inform you that I am told 
she was sacrificed (as report says) as usual 
on the evening of the 17th iiist., at a place 
called Hundyeahdah. Slie was the daugh- 
ter of the late Rajah Ramlochun, and 
sister to the late Rajah Cashcenoth, of 
Indoale; was married to Gunganarain 
Ghoss, son of Byrase Ghoss. His and 
her relations searched for a place of sacri- 
fice as far as Terjjanee (or Terbance), but 
at last returned to the above-mentioned 
place.” 

We subjoin the remarks of tw-o Calcutta 
papci s on the subject : 

Wo ha\c copied, from a cotemporary, a 
letter ftoin Mr. Preston, the person who 
interfered so actively to prevent the suttee 
at Chit pore, to which we have before al- 
luded. We cannot but commend the 
zeal that liscs In arms against a practice 
so ciuel and inhuman as the suttee; hut 
Mr. Preston’s mode of putting it down, as 
described by himself, is not that which we 
can regard ns either tlie most prudent, or 
the most likely to he attended with suc- 
cess. If the zeal, however, of which he 
and others is setting the example, shall 
lead government to take the matter into 
its own hands, we certainly shall not quar- 
rel with its display in this instance. — Cal, 
John Bull, July 1. 

A contemporary has suggested, that if 
the enlightened native gentlemen who feel 
desirous of witnessing the abolition of the 
dieadful rite of tlio suttee, would get up 
a general meeting for the purpose of ap- 
pealing for it, such a measure would pro- 
bably at once decide the government to 
adopt that course, for which humanity and 
reason so loudly call, and which the most 
urgent coiisideiations of policy could alone 
justify them in refraining from so long. 

It is the lecordcd opinion of not a few of 
the enlightened servants of the Company, 
that many natives, who dare not hint at 
any disapprobation of the dreadful prac- 
tice we deprecate, would secretly hail 
with pleasuie the enactment of a law which 
would abolish it; and we firmly believe 
this to be the case, for we hold it impossi, 
ble that the edicts of lawgivers, or the 
force of habit, great as it is, should utterly 
triumph over the instincts of nature, and 
make a child anxious for the destruction 
of its parent — that parent the mother who 
brought it into the world, and from whose 
breast it drew the nourishment of life. — 
Beng. Chron , July 4. 

SHIPWRECK. 

The brig Neilson, which left this on 
the 26th ultimo, for the Mauritius, was 
lost on the 6th uist., on one of the Anda- 
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inan Islands^ in lat. 13® 36^ long. 92® 53 1 
driven off by the natives, and obliged to 
take to their boat on the 7th ; picked up in 
the eastern channel on thtf 26th insU by 
the Flora pilot vessel. They had been in 
the boat fourteen days, a passage of 515 
miles, almost without water and provi- 
sions. Captain and Mrs. Laughton, and 
twelve nwiSv the trew of the brig, all 
saved.— Reportt July 1. 

The melwi^oly situation of the crew 
of the ill-fitecT bark Neilson, wrecked on 
the Andaman, gives them an irresistible 
claim on the humanity of the ^public, 
which will not, we feel assured, be made 
in vain. Fourteen days and fifteen nights 
wefe these unfortunate beings, eighteen in 
number^ including the commander and 
his wife, in a small oi>en boat (sixteen feet 
by six, a mere Isle of Wight punt), in 
the Bay of Bengal, exposed to the ele- 
ments in the height of the monsoon, with 
scarcely any thing to subsist on, and 
scarcely hoping for other termination to 
their sufferings than a watery grave, from 
which, indeed, their escape is truly mi- 
raculous: indeed they would inevitably 
have perished, even in sight of the pilot 
vessels, but for the prompt humanity of 
Mr. Branch Pilot Fabian, who instantly 
that he saw the boat guessed their me- 
lancholy situation, and cutting his cable 
without hesitation, hastened to their re- 
lief, and was scarcely in time to save 
them, as the boat which had borne them 
600 miles through a tempestuous ocean, 
at the worst season of the year, went 
down soon after they were taken out of 
her by the pilot vessel, on board of which 
they received every possible care and kind- 
ness. They were all slung and hoisted on 
board, being too weak to ascend the ves- 
sel’s side, — Beng* Chron.t July 4. 

A collection was made on behalf of 
the sufferers, which has reached a con- 
siderable sum. Messrs. Fergusson and 
Co., the consignees of the lost vessel, 
contributed 1,000 rupees. 

SUBSTITUTION OK NATIVES FOR EUROKEANS 
IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 

The Civil Finance Cominittee having, 
it seems, proposed the substitution of na- 
tive assistants for Europeans, in some of 
the government departments, the proposi- 
tion has raised the indignation of some of 
the reformists of Calcutta, who, although 
they have very frequently and very re- 
cently urged the policy as well as justice 
of admitting natives to public employ- 
ment, are now labouring to prove that 
such a measure would be neither politic 
nor just. 

In the Bengal Chranicle, a long paper 
appears, the object of which is to show 
that natives are unfit for the oflice pro- 
posed to be assigned to them, and that the 
measure would be a sacrifice of utility and 


security to a mi^||^eo economy. An ex- 
tract of the paper is subjoined, to show 
how well these writers can argue on either 
side of the question : 

** No saving would accrue b^ the sub- 
stitution of native for European labour, 
becausq^what would be immediately gain^ 
bd by a lower scale of salary from the 
employmenf of natives, would be ulti- 
motely lest by procraj^daiion in . the per. 
formance of duties entrusted td tliem — 
the physicaV energies of natives ^e never 
found to^qual those of Europeans ; this 
arises as much from coi\8titutional listless- 
ness, as from mJNil incapacity, Tlie supine- 
ness of natives in the performance of duties 
has been long the subject of very pneral 
complaint, and the want of moral recti- 
tude arising from the anodyne precepts of 
their religious tenets offering such easy 
terms of absolution from moral evils, as to 
render their integrity questionable when 
temptations offer for the attainment of 
present benefits. Under such circum. 
stances, were checks to be removed, their 
inherent proclivities would soon be mani- 
fest, and the trifling savings accruing to 
the state consequently greatly overbalanced 
by the evils resulting from the change of 
system. The natives are doubtless good 
and efficient subordinate auxiliaries; but 
they would no more be found effective 
leaders in departments of accounts than 
the sepoys would, with all their physical 
courage, be found the same bold and in- 
trepid soldiers without their European 
officers. In matters of accounts, if left 
to themselves, the natives perform their 
work with much tediousness and prolixity, 
arising from their deficiency in systematic 
rules, and the work performed by them 
consequently requires revision. 

“ In mercantile houses, where it is ob- 
viously their interest to obtain the cheapest 
labour consistent with commercial advan- 
tage, it is found an ultimate saving to 
have European assistance, because the la- 
bours of natives are found insufficient, 
excepting in as far as the immediate re- 
ceipts and payment of monies— indeed 
even in those government offices, where 
the greatest number of Europeans are en- 
gaged, work is performed with greater effi- 
ciency and with a less aggregate amount ; 
but where there is a predominance of na- 
tives there is less work, though, if their 
salaries (trifling in each individual case) 
were consolidated, the work would bew 
an undue proportion to actual expendi- 
ture. 

“ Where assistants are entrusted with 
monied transactions, it would be hazar- 
dous to trust solely to native agency, W 
wherever peculations and defalcations have 
been experienced there, it has been found 
that too much reliance has been placed in 
natives ; and as in the above office eaw 
controlling assistant has the graatii^ w 





orders for advances, tbe removal of his 
check would render the granting of those 
orders liable to abuse. , . 

« There are, no doubt, exceptions in the 
uotive clutr^ter, some of whom might 
be (bund Capable of confidential trust ; 
but the instances are so rare, that. U would 
require some labour in the research 

The defalcations in the%alt depart, 
ment would sha!^#hat trust can be re- 
posed; tl^r whole and undivided thoughts, 
both slewing and waking, afe upon the 
one subject of acquiring money*and rais- 
ing a competency ; and men whose ener- 
gies are solely directed-lgjD one specific 
object, acquire a force and stimulus suf- 
ficient to attain the object of their chief 
solicitude ; and hence no opportunities are 
allowed to pass that shew the smallest 
prospect of realizing their wishes. 

“ In framing accounts, if any difficulty 
be in the way, no scruple is observed in 
forcing a balance. Witness, as has been 
stated, the native who conducted the civil 
annuity accounts, who, finding a small 
sum at variance, accommodated the ad- 
justment by making a rateable addition to 
each item, so as to shew the wished-for 
balance.” 

THE NATIVE PAPERS. 

Tlie contents of the native papers are, 
as usual, full of frivolous details of eti- 
quette, &c., but barren of interesting 
matter. A Ibw wonderful occurrences in- 
terlard the reports of the Asiatic court 
newsmen. At Delhi, it was reported to 
his majesty that a female child was born 
in the house of a peasant with seven locks 
of hair upon her head and holes in her 
ears and nose. At Oude a snake having 
made its appearance, according to report, 
amongst ttie buildings of the palace, the 
Begum Tajmahal sent 1,000 rupees to be 
distributed to the poor ! Upon investiga- 
tion, however, no person could be found 
who had seen the snake ; whereupon the 
rupees were returned to the begum, and 
the poor were dis.appoinlcd. At Gwalior, 
the Maharaja, Scindia, and his adopted 
mother, the Beeja Bae, are stated to be in 
good health and spirits. “ The de- 
mand for pay from the army is not so ur- 
gent ; they have all received a little, and 
contrive to receive little by little.” This 
is the successor of a man who, a few years 
hack, shook India to its centre, held the 
Mogul emperor in bondage, and threaten- 
ed even the British power with destruc- 
sion. Runjeet Sing continued at his ca- 
pital up to the Slst May, He is employ- 
^ in introducing judicial establishments 
throughout his territories. The Mooltan 
ukbbars state that an order of the king has 
^>«en promulgated by the hakims or go- 
vernors of Mooltan, that a court of jus- 
tly should be established in each jagheer, 
'•nidi has been carried into etfect : such 


jagheerdars as declined the proposed bene- 
fit have been dispossessed of their estates. 

The Je/tan j^umah thinks it is of suf- 
ficient importance to announce, tliat on 
the 2d June, Koemar Ratun Singh,, the 
news- writer at Deodhyat, was dismissed, 
and Sooimat Buksh was appointed in his 
room ; and tliat Radha Crisna has, been 
nominated the reporfer of Ilfe,new1i in 
general. ^ 

The same paper contaiQ|^^e following 
marvellous occurrence ; — ^ 

“ Human Sacrifice . — In the plain of 
Katchepur, iu the district of Hooglee, 
there isran image of Siddeswaree. A few 
days ago the worsliippers^of this deity, 
after performing the usual daily services, 
shut up the door of the temple and went 
to their houses. During the night some 
person or persons came to the place and 
gave otferings to the shrine of the goddess : 
they killed a buffalo and goats, and the 
slam animals were left at the place, amongst 
which the decapitated body of a man was 
found. Next day the worshippers came, 
and were struck with consternation at the 
sight of the sacrificed animals, and a re. 
port was made to the officers of authority, 
who instantly equipped themselves with 
arms and the ensigns of authority, and 
proceeded to the place for holding an in- 
vestigation. They saw what had been 
done, and set on foot a particular inquiry 
into the business. We think that these 
atrocious acts liavc been done by some 
robbers or highwaymen.” 

THE ANNA POST-OFFICE, 

Mr. D. Clark, the projector and pro- 
prietor of the anna post-office, wl)ich is 
established in the Old Court-House 
Street, Calcutta, and commenced opera- 
tion 15th June, has published an outline 
of the plan and the rules. 

There will be three deliveries and col- 
lections of letters in town (Sundays ex- 
cepted), at the hours of nine and twelve 
in the forenoon, and three in the after- 
noon ; and two deliveries and collections 
in each of the under-mentioned places, at 
the hours of ten in the forenoon and four 
iu the afternoon, viz. Cossipore and Chit- 
pore, Mirzapore, Balliaghaut, Entally, 
Balligunge, Bhowanipore, and TalH- 
gunge (including gaol and hospital), Fort 
William, Cooly Bazar, Allipore, Kid- 
derpore, Garden Reach, River, Howrah, 
and Sulkca. 

The delivering peons, as they enter 
their respective districts, will ring a bell 
to signify their approach, and will conti- 
nue to ring for half an hour, during which 
time they will have finished the delivery 
and obtained a fresh collection. 

No letter or parcel will be received at 
the office, or by the receiving peons, un- 
less accompanied with the postage. 

Parcels exceeding three sicca weight 
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shall be taxed at two annas, or double 
postage, and so on in proportion. 

When rash, in gold or silver, or other 
articles of value, are enclosed in letters 
(notes or drafts for money excepted), it 
should be mentioned, on putting in, to 
tlie office-keeper, or to the peons receiv- 
ing it ; bu^ bank-notes, or drafts payable 
to bearer, sfiould be sent in half, and the 
second half not sent till the first is acknow- 
ledged. This office is not liable to make 
good any property sent by post. 

To prevent the possibility of letters be- 
ing surreptitiously obtained from 4he of- 
fice, the peons are strictly forbid to re- 
turn, to any person whatsoever, letters 
after they are once delivered, under what- 
ever circumstance the recovery may be 
urged. 

All letters refused by the party to whom 
they are addressed shall be returned to 
the writer, or the person who brought it, 
who shall not be required to pay return 
postage. If, however, the writer cannot 
be discovered, the letters shall be entered 
in a list and put up in a conspicuous part 
of the office, and advertised in one of the 
Calcutta newspapers. When applied for 
they shall be delivered to the sender, on 
payment of the return postage, which in 
this case will be charged to defray the ex- 
pense of advertisements. 

To prevent, as far as possible, the prac- 
tice of fraud among the peons, all letters, 
after they have passed the forms of office, 
shall be stamped with the office stamp ; 
persons receiving unstamped letters are 
particularly requested to acquaint the pro- 
prietor with tlie circumstance. 

FEES IN THE SUPREME COURT, 

We are happy to be able to give our 
readers such information as has reached 
us on a subject of great importance to 
India, and one on which much has been 
said and written ; and though, as far as 
we can learn, nothing has been done to- 
wards the final extinction of a great evil, 
yet as every innovation on a system of 
this kind is a step towards its being, at 
one time or other, placed on a just and 
equitable footing, wc hail with joy even 
the re-modelling of part— the removal of 
at least some of the grievances so frequent- 
ly and so justly complained of. Monday 
was the first day of term : forty-seven new 
rules of court were read and registered. 
These rules, hough they do not affect the 
fees of the register, but rather add to the 
emoluments of his office, nor the fees of 
sworn clerk, reading clerk, or sealer, yet 
they materially diminish the overgrown 
emoluments of the Master’s Office. Of 
the enormous charges of this equitable 
office the public have long and frequently 
complained j the fees on the different pro- 
ceedings in the course of a cause have 
hitherto been so great a tax on public jus- 


tice, that few coyld afford to pay even for 
the swearing and re-swearing of the ne- 
cessary witnesses, and the swearing, for 
perhaps the twelfth time in the course of 
the same day, of the master’s sworn inter, 
preter. In matters of this kind the fees 
are reduced from twelve rupees to one; 
and all the master’s charges for business 
done in tins office are for the future to be 
-^taxed by the junior judge.— -Bcng. Cliron., 
June 18. 


LIEUT. R. BEDINGFIELD. 

The death of this officer, who was mur. 
dcied at Nunklow, in the Cossya moun- 
tain, 4th April 1829, in the 27th year of 
liis age, must ever he lamented by his 
friends, and on account of the youth him- 
self, for, from his first entrance into 
Assam, Lieut. Bedingfield’s exertions in 
the public service have been eminently 
conspicuous. Advanced to the command 
of the flotilla on the Berhampooter at a 
very early age, his conduct in that capacity 
was marked with praise in General Orders; 
but in the management of civil affairs, his 
deserts were not less eminent: applying 
from the first to the study of the Assa- 
mese language, he was enabled to dis- 
charge with credit to himself, the duties 
of political agent at Suddyah for upwards 
of a year, during the absence of Captain 
Ncufville, at a period when much temper 
and discretion were required, to conciliate 
the minds of the barbarian tribes on that 
frontier. On being relieved from tliis 
duty ho was selected as a fit person to 
undertake the survey of Lower Assam, and 
we believe was one of the first persons who 
employed native surveyors under Euro- 
pean superintendence in that description 
of field work, hitherto entirely conducted 
by Euiopeans; aa innovation which, if 
successful, must he productive of a great 
saving to government, as the expense of 
the ordinary process has been proved to 
be enormous, and their pi ogress extremely 
slow. 

In his private disposition, the frank, 
manly, and affectionate temper of Lieut. 
Bedingfield endeared him to his friends, 
and his mild and conciliating manners 
rendered him no less beloved by the na- 
tives. The leading feature in his character 
was a warm and expanded benevolence, 
embracing mankind at large, and this dis- 
position was most slrikirigly manifested in 
his unwearied exertions to afford the na- 
tives medical aid, at a time when no pr^ 
fessional assistance could be procured. 
Lieut. Bedingfield had cultivated the me- 
dical art with a diligence and success sel- 
dom evinced except by professional men, 
and his disinterigted labours in this way 
were no whei#|reater than among those 
savage mountaineers, by whom his mortal 
career w^as dosed . — India Gax, 
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TUB PRE!^ 

Attempts are making, it still appears, to 
procure the rescinding of the press regu- 
lations at this presidency ; a requisition to 
the slierilT to call a meeting of the inhahi. 
tants to consider the propriety of petition- 
ing the local government on the subject is 
stated to be in preparation. The neWs- 
papers, on both sides, seem to corteur in 
opinion about the propriety of abolishing 
these restrictions, but on very different 
grounds: the radical papers insist upon 
the state of subjection in which the regu- 
lations hold the press ; the papers on the 
other side consider it expedient to do away 
with what has become a dead letter, inas- 
much as the regulations arc never put in 
force, however they may be contravened, 
and although they are almo^t daily stigma- 
tized in public. The John Bull says : 
“ want of candour and fairness can misre- 
present, We have at this moment a law', 
enacted by the Supreme Government, and 
sanctioned and registered by the supreme 
judicial authorities, which, among other 
things, specially provides, that the news- 
paper-press shall abstain from remarks on 
the acts and measures of Government, 
tending to bring them into contempt and 
disrespect. Tliis law the editor of the 
Ilurkaru is in the almost daily habit of 
holding up to the public as ‘ odious and 
disgraceful.’ In our humble apprehen- 
sion this language is itself a breach of the 
law in question ; and looking to the object 
in view in giving this law a place in the 
local statute-book, we have ventured to 
suggest whether that object would not be 
less palpably defeated by blotting it out of 
that book, than l)y permitting it to remain 
to be spoken of in the terms so frequent- 
ly applied to it by the radical print. In 
the reign of Lord Aml^rst wc frequently 
saw the Governor-general held up per- 
sonally to ridicule and contempt in the 
columns of our radical papers. We are 
well aware of the feelings on the part of 
government, to which those who vilify 
and abuse its measures are indebted for 
the immunity they experience ; and they 
are feelings that we cannot but commend 
as amiable. But when the inhabitants of 
Calcutta are invited by this paper to join 
in publicly affixing the stigma of ‘ odium 
and disgrace ’ on the laws which bind the 
press, it is time to speak out. That they 
will listen to such a demand, we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe ; and until the 
friends of the liberty of the press learn to 
evince more respect to the authority under 
which it is now restricted, they are taking 
eny thing but the right road to get its 
trammels removed.” 

sentiments of Lord Wm. Bentinck 
on the subject of the India||Bress are on 
in Sir Jolm Malcdim’s Political 
^utory of India f in which it is stated, 
that “ when Uiat able and respectable 


nobleman, Lord V/m. Bentinck, was at 
the head of^tbis government (Madras), 
one of his Majesty’s judges sent to the 
Government a copy of his charge to the 
grand jury at the preceding sessions, with 
a request that it should be printed ; which 
request was not complied with, as the 
cliarge in question wais considered to con- 
tain an attack on the civil government of 
the country. The governor took this 
occasion of expiessing his sentiments in 
the most decided manner regarding all 
such publications. ‘ It is necessary, in 
my opimon,’ his Lordship observed, ‘ for 
the public safety, that the press in India 
should be kept under tlie most rigid con- 
trol. It matters not fioin what pen the 
dangerous matter may issue; the higher 
the authority the greater the mischief.’ 
Tliis w'as llie just and deliberate opinion 
of a nobleman deeply imbued with the 
true principles of English freedom, but, 
at the same lime, too well acquainted with 
the frame of our Indian government to 
admit any part of that to suffer in.ury 
when in his hands, fiom a desire either 
to evade responsibility or to court popula- 
rity.” 

CHARGE AGAINST A JUDGE. 

In one of the radical papers appears a 
letter ‘•igned “ Prying Paul,” which ap- 
pears to be written by a native, wherein a 
serious charge is brought against a com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of gross 
extortion. The writer states that the tom- 
missioner alluded to, tliough allowed 6,000 
rupees a year for travelling expenses, 

“ takes advantage of his situation to make 
those amenable to his powerful clutches 
pay bis expenses.” lie adduces the fol- 
lowing specific instance in proof. The 
commissioner, being in want of a pin- 
nace to go his circuit, applies to a certain 
raja, a highly respectable person, paying 
Government 60,000 rupees a year, for tlie 
loan of one, which is civilly refused. A 
second application is made : and the raja, 
fearing the consequences of a second re- 
fusal, “ as the commissioner lias been 
known to vent bis rage against those who 
dare not to comply with any thing he 
wishes,” consents, against his will, to lend 
the pinnace, although he always lived in 
it in the rains. Tliis was not enough ; 
the raja is told that he must provide the 
crew, pay their wages, and provide food 
for them at his expense ! “ Fear precluded 
a refusal;” and the commissioner, it is 
said, boasted that he had “ done the feller 
out of his pinnace.” 

This statement attracted the attention of 
the court of Nizamut Adawlut, the regis. 
trar of which was instructed to apply to 
the editor of the paper for such informa- 
tion regarding the writer of the letter, his 
place of residence, the commissioner of 
circuit referred to, and the name of the 
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rda to whom the allusion is made, as 
^uld enable the court to.make inquiry 
into the subject. 

We trust that the result of the inquiry 
will be, that a severe example will be 
made of the commissioner, if he has thus 
disgraced his office, or of the writer of 
the letter, and the editor of the paper in - 
which it appeared, if the charge be false. 
We look upon the latter as the most pro- 
bable of the two: for the paper (the 
Bengal Uurharu) is notorious for the mis- 
representations it contains. But a day or 
two previous, we learn, it state dthat one of 
the commissioners of the Court of Re- 
quests behaved with great rudeness to a 
suitor in that court ; a statement followed 
the next day by an explanation, that, on 
the contrary, this very commissioner had 
behaved to the suitor with great polite- 
ness ! 

THE WEATHER. 

The weather at Calcutta has, this sea- 
son, been hitherto, with tlio exception of 
a day or two last week, of a more tempe- 
rate nature than we remember before. The 
highest range of the thermometer in our 
office has never been more than 92^® ; and 
we believe, generally speaking, a more 
healthy season has seldom been known in 
Calcutta .— John Bull) June 12. 

IKDIGO CROP. 

The Jessore planters are now at full 
work, manufacturing their October plant, 
and the prospects in that quarter are fa- 
vourable ; but much yet depends on the 
rise of the river. Accounts from Tirhoot 
were not quite so good as formerly ; w’ant 
of rain, and extreme heat — an unusual 
rise in the river at Furuckabad, — Cal. Pr. 
Current, June 25. 

Letters from Myraensing received in 
town on Sunday, mention that the whole 
country was under water, the Burram- 
pooter having risen already as high as it 
was last year in the middle of July. At 
one factory, where it was expected that 500 
maunds would be obtained, hardly 200 will 
now be got. The district of Dacca must 
also have suffered from the rise of the 
Burrafppooter .—Jb//n Bull, June 30. 

NEWLY DISCOVERED COAL MINE. 

The meritorious officer, whose proceed- 
ings we noticed in our last number, has, 
since the date of the letter therein-men- 
tioned, visited and reported on the coal 
mine lately discovered in the Palamao 
district. There are three localities where 
coal is found ; two of them being near 
the spot marked coal mine in Arrowsroith’s 
map, and at the junctions of the Amanut 
Naddi with the Colga river, at a place 
which is marked in the map Sidra, but its 
proper name ia Singra. The Ammiut 
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Naddi is aUo laid down wrong in that 
map : it is made to flow into the Fulgo, 
which runs by Gayah but instead of 
going in that direction, it flows due west 
by Jubra and Tirhussy to Sidra. The coal 
is at the point of junction, and has been 
laid open by the Amanut Naddi, The 
whole of the coal which is above the water 
line, is good for nothing; it contains no 
bitumen, or rather the bitumen has under, 
gone such a change as to deteriorate the 
coal. Under the water line it is not much 
better, at least in the two places where trials 
have been made. A shaft w'as sunk ten 
feet deep into the rock below the upper 
seam without coming at another. From the 
appearances, however, it is thought an- 
other seam will be met with on piercing 
sufficiently deep. The route followed 
furnishes two interesting lines of com- 
munication and corroboration with those 
of tl)e late Dr. Voysey. Between Sher- 
ghati and Palamao, and between Palamao 
and Meral (15 miles S.E. of Untfiri) no 
rock is observable but granite gneiss ; the 
same which Dr.Voysey found in his pas- 
sage of the Vindiya range in proceeding 
from Rdniganj to Sherghili, and again 
from Sumbalpur to the place where he 
died But in all the streams which fall into 
the C4l river, and also in the bed of that 
river, there are seen beds of gritstone and 
micaceous sandstone, sometimes accom- 
panied with beds of slate clay, which fre- 
quently include large lenticular masses of 
dark grey compact limestone, and very 
frequently seams of bad coal. These 
sandstone deposits are evidently super, 
ficial, lying upon primary rock. Ihcy 
greatly resemble the rock of the Mahadeo 
Hills, which appears to be the same as 
the millstone grit of Connybeare, termed 
by Phillips old sandstone, and distinguish- 
ed from primary sandstone. The coal of 
this formation is generally bad, and in 
this respect the character holds, for the 
coal in the Mahadeo and Palamao hills Is 
equally bad, 1 think.— Ca/cMffa Gleaningi 
for Science. 

NATIVE FEMALE EDUCATION. 

The Eighth Report of the Calcutta Bap- 
tist Female School Society has just been 
published. 

The committee of the society advert to 
one or two features in the present character 
of native female instruction, which it « 
conceived distinctly shew that real ad- 
vance has been made in the work of native 
female education. It is generally known 
to those who have felt interested in temaJe 
schools for the natives of India, 
the commencement of them the great 
unwillingness prevailed among the n®**!** 
to engage as teachers, owing to the nov6i^ 
of the measure at that period, and 
opposite views that were generally ' 
taioed respecting female education. t/O 
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soquently few persons that jralued their re-’ 
nutation could he found that would enter 
on this kind of employment. This feel- 
ing has now, however, in a great degree 
subsided in the districts where schools have 
been established, and several respectable 
Brahmins may at present be found in 
these humble seminaries. Connected then , 
as the character of a school generally is 
with that of its preceptor, it is evident 
that in this point of view no inconsiderable 
advance has been made. 

Another thing worthy of being men- 
tioned is, tliat every year witnesses the de- 
cline of prejudice on the part of parents 
against the instruction of their female off- 
spring, so that in Calcutta the obtaining 
of scholars is comparatively an easy task. 
It is not any objection to this statement, 
that the reports of successive years have 
not exhibited a large increase in a number 
of children ; since this is rather to be 
ascribed to want of additional efficient su- 
perintendence, without which the establish- 
ing of schools is but a waste of money. 

The alteration of feeling on this subject 
among the natives, the result of this and 
similar institutions, is also evinced by the 
fact, that several of the most respectable 
of the Hindoo community are at this pe- 
riod having their daughters instructed in 
their own houses. A short time ago only, 
one of the superintendents received two 
applications from different Bengalese gen- 
tlemen, requesting that teachers might be 
sent to their houses, in order to instruct 
their female children. 

Instances like these speak volumes, and 
.ifFord the most gratifying hope, that the 
revolution of sentiment rcspecti ig the in- 
struction of females that has commenced 
among the natives will soon become much 
more rapid and extensive. 

The report gives a particular account of 
each school (amounting in all to twenty), 
which cannot but prove satisfactory to 
every friend to the moral enlightenment of 
the natives.— Gov. Gax., June '25. 

NEW UNION BANK. 

Agreeably to public notice, a meeting 
'vas held at the Exchange llooms for the 
purpose of electing the trustees, directors, 
weretary, and treasurer of the Union Bank. 
The meeting was numerously attended, 
hut the proceedings appeared to be con- 
ducted with a singular want of arrange- 
•iient and foresight. No concert seemed 
to exist among the different gentlemen 
^ho have taken the lead in this measure. 
One point in dispute was, whether every 
®h^holder should have only one vote, or 
'joether he should have as many votes as 

number of shares he held. The latter 
^nciple, it was assumed, was acceded to 
y the meeting, and scrutineers were ap- 
pointed by the chairman to receive the 
Thw was vety active canvassing 
4sm, Jour, N. S. VoL. 1 . No. 1 , 


for the treasurership. The following gen- 
tlemen were finally elected : — 2 Vus/cm, 
Mr. T. Dickens, Mr. H. Compton, Ra- 
jah Nussingsh under Roy. 

Directors -- Messrs. A. A pear, Wm. 
Boyd, Thos. Bracken, W. Bruce, Jas. 
Cullen, John Dougall, G. J. Gordon, A. 
Muller, John Palmer, John Smith, \Vm. 
Smithson, Wm. Sutton, Baboo Hurry 
Mohun Tagore, Rada Madub Banerjee, 
Rajehunder Doss. 

Secretarjfy Mr. Hurry— Treasurer, Ra- 
manauth Tagore. 

We have heard that some dissatisfaction 
has been expressed by the native sliarc- 
bolders that so few native gentlemen fiave 
been chosen to the direction. Tlie fact is, 
that the relative number of native and 
European directors has not been deter- 
mined by any rule of the institution, but 
solely by the miml>cr of votes which each 
candidate respectively received. Of the 
three native gentlemen elected, the one 
who had the smallest number of votes 
bad several votes less llian the European 
director who bad the smallest numbei : 
and the number of native directors there- 
fore eould not be increaseil, without ex^ 
eluding an equal number of Europcati 
directors who bad a gre.iler proportion of 
voles . — India Gazelle, June 25. 

AFFAiaS OP CABUE. 

The Lahore Aklibar states that Hakeem 
Ajmoodeen Khan was ordered by the Ma- 
harajah, Runject Sing, to inform Yar Ma- 
homed Khan, hakeem of Peshw'ar, that 
Muila Abdoor Shukur, the vakeel of 
Shah Shuja-ool-Moolk, was now come to 
the court, and submitted a request for a 
settlement about Kabul and Peshvvar, and 
he has ofllrcd jewels to the value of four 
lacs of rupees to pay a tribute, and one 
lac in icady money immediately; besides 
these, horses and other articles are pro- 
mised to be given from year to year : but 
from the consideration of the friendship and 
alliance which exists, he lias not yet ac- 
cepted of the proposal ; but w'anted that the 
famous rider called Luella be sent imme. 
dialely, together with the presents which 
were promised to be given, and which 
must now be doubled, and enter into an 
engagement; but if be fails, that ’Sliuju 
Moolk will be sent «itli an army to take 
possession of the country. 

POLITICS OF nOMBAV. 

The decision of the Privy Council on 
the subject of the transactions of Bombay, 
and the appointment of the (ate Advocate 
General at that presidency to the chief seat 
on the judicial bench, (lavc roused the in- 
dignation of the Calcutta journalists, who 
committed themselves by a hasty and fgno- 
rant decision upon the subject. They are 
further exasperated by a supposeiJ lettei: 
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from a member of bis Majesty’s govern- 
ment to the head of the Bombay govern- 
ment, disapproving in pointed terms of the 
extraordinary course pursued by Sir J. P. 
Grant. The following extract fiom the 
Bengal Chronicle of June 23, will shew the 
temper of these writers, and also the truth 
of a preceding remark, that the press regu- 
lations are really a dead letter; — 

“ We understand, moreover, that in or- 
der to inflict every possible humiliation 
upon the Bombay judge, for presuming to 
obey the dictates of his conscience rather 
than sacrifice his sense of duty to the sic yolo 
of power, Mr. Dewar, the new chief jus- 
tice, is to be knighted by Sir John Mal- 
colm with the utmost pomp and solemnity. 
The assigned or ostensible cause of the 
proceeding is, that it may produce on the 
natives a deep and lasting impression of 
the political over the judicial authorities : 
but we have little doubt that the real ob- 
ject of it is, to heap every possible indig- 
nity upon Sir John I*. Grant, for the un- 
pardonable crime of daring to be inde- 
pendent. He will still be so, however; 
for unhappily for those who seek to de- 
grade him, the ingenuity of man has never 
yet supplied power with an instrument for 
shackling the mind ; and sustained by the 
proud consciousness of right, Sir John P. 
Grant will still maintain an elevation of 
soul, which will enable him to look down 
with supreme contempt upon the little- 
nesses by which our mighty men seek to 
wound bis honourable and sensitive mind, 
and to degrade him in the eyes of the peo- 
ple. They will indeed degrade the office 
of a judge, but they cannot degrade the 
man whom they punish for a conscitiitious 
performance of its duties I 1” 


THE PRESS. 

The exercise of the censor's powers at 
this residency, to which we have hereto- 
fore^lluded, is still the topic of animad- 
version at the sister presidency. In the 
Madras Courier of the 23d June, a column 
and a half of stars appear, indicating an 
erasijpbto that extent. In the Bengal 
Chrome of July 9, the expunged matter 
is inserted, which turns out to consist of 
remarks on the new uniform coat approved 
for the British army at home. The only 
allusion to the Indian army was in the 
following sentence In India, thank 
heaven ! the folly of these distinctions is 
unknown, and experience has proved to 
us at Assay, at Mahidpore, and in Ava, 
that the Company’s forces, if less ex- 
ternally brilliant, are not less internally 
brave.’^ No part of the article appears to 
an ordinary reader the least objectionable. 
The person who sent the expunged matter 


to the Calcutta editor accompanied it by 
the following letter 

« You must not judge our journals 
merely by the presence or the absence of 
vacant space, or by the placing or the 
omission of stars; columns after columns 
have been struck out of the paper in one 
day, when no intimation of it lias been 
given to the public. Often, too, when 
stars appear, they bear no proportion to 
the quantity struck out. The enclosed was 
struck out by the chief secretary from this 
morning’s paper; I leave you to judge 
whether with reason. One article he struck 
out 1 ascertained was on the state of Ire- 
- land. India was never adverted to in it. 
One on Lord Liverpool's character. It 
was a fair and dispassionate view of it. 
Another article w-as a letter on the admi- 
nistration at home ; and he struck out also 
articles on the Indo- Britons, and on the 
Bombay Governor’s dispute with the Su- 
preme Court of that presidency. In fact, 
on no question, whether connected w'iili 
India or not, are the editors secure.” 

The different principles applied to the 
press in Calcutta cannot be better shewn 
than by the insertion of the following re- 
marks upon this exertion of authority, 
which occur in the Bengal Chronicle. 
“ Tlie censorship is, we need not tell our 
readers, wholly illegal : it has not a ves- 
tige of foundation in law-. Europeans 
submit to it, because if they did not they 
would be expedited over the surf by order 
of the chief secretary, enforced perhaps by 
a file of bayonets; but what if an Eu- 
rasian of talent and public spirit were to 
establish a journal under the very nose of 
the government, and under also the pro- 
tection of British law. What would be- 
come of the censorship then ? While the 
proprietor or editor kept within the bounds 
of Ibe libel law, he might laugh at and 
defy it. Do tlie Madras authorities then 
really think this a consummation devoutly 
to be wished ? Do they think it one, for 
bringing about which they would re- 
ceive the thanks of their honourable mas- 
ters? We apprehend they w’ould find 
themselves mistaken if they cherish such 
a belief, and it may be worth their while, 
therefore, to consider whether the course 
they are adopting is not directly calculated 
to defeat the object they have in view.” 


LAW. 

Supreme Court, June 17. 

Mr. Justice Grant's Charge (concluded). 
« Having thus stated to you, gentlemen, 
the reasons which induced the court to 
suspend its functions for a short time, as 
it supposed, until it could receive the de- 
* FtomjbiaHcJoum., vol. xxxlil. p. 
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termination of the Governor -General, and 
now having received his answer, to resume 
them, it remains for me to call your at- 
tention to the great change which has been 
made in the law we are assembled to ad- 
minister, since this court of oyer and ter- 
miner last sat. I had occasion, when I 
had the honour of addressing the last 
grand jury, to express the deep obligation 
which Brtiish India owes to Mr. Wynn, 
since his retirement from the office of pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, which he 
filled with so much ability, for the intro- 
duction of two acts of Parliament greatly 
wanted here, the Insolvent Debtors’ act, 
and that for improving the administration 
of criminal justice in the East-Indies, to 
which I am now to call your attention. 
It was hardly possible to conceive any 
thing more satisfactory, in a country where 
there is little of what concerns the laws and 
administration of justice entirely satisfactory ^ 
than the state of the criminal law. To all 
the acknowldged defects of the English 
code, as lately subsisting, it added in this 
presidency most of those which subsisted at 
the restoration, and had been corrected in 
England since. It is true, it also escaped 
the errors which had been committed 
since j but upon the whole, it laboured 
tinder great defects and many perplexing 
uncertainties. When the great work of 
reform of the English criminal code, 
which Mr, Peel, so fortunately for his 
glory, has been able to connect with his 
name, was accomplished by the law he pro- 
posed to Parliament, Mr.Wynn thought 
his knowledge of Indian affairs, and his 
still longer acquaintance with English 
law, could not l)e devoted to a more use- 
ful purpose than by following up this 
measure, by a similar reformation of tlie 
English law binding in the British teni- 
lories in India, in all cases where English 
criminal law is administered there.” 

The learned judge then gives a minute 
exposition of this act. In treating of the 
new powers conferred on justices of the 
peace, he remarks upon the provision that 
“ beyond the local limits of the jurisdic- 
tion, meaning the criminal jurisdictions of 
his Majesty’s courts of justice, it shall be 
lawful for one justice alone either to com- 
mit to prison, or to admit to bail, at his 
discretion. This,” he observes, “ is a 
very imporll^kt enactment : it is a greater 
degree of confidence reposed by Parlia- 
ment in justices of the peace, and larger 
powers are conferred on them than the 
^gislature has thought it safe to entrust to 
them before,” In respect to the clause 
giving jurisdiction to justices of the peace, 
where a person charged on oath and sum- 
moned to appear does not appear, to pro- 
ceed, exp^rtt^ or otherwise, to issue the 
^rr^t for apprehending such person, 
n 1*^®^ jtid^e says ; “ this power to 
Pf«c^ed etyarte i|, I ^ bound to state, 


contrary to the fundamental lule of law, 
that no one can be tried for a crime in his 
alisence. The power, however, is given 
to justices of the peace by this act ; but it 
is a power to be exercised with great cau- 
tion.” He adds : “ this act of Parlia- 
ment appears to be declaratory of the in- 
tention of Parliament in regard to the 
power to be given to justices of the peace 
in India, in addition to those they already 
possess by law’. If I am right, there can 
no longer be any question what regulations 
should be made on this subject by any 
local authority in India, because it appears 
to me that Parliament, having bad the 
matter before it, has made such regula. 
tioiis as it has deemed fitting, and has 
thus pronounced its judgment, by which 
all persons are bound.” 

Referring to tlie alteration of the law 
regarding piincipals and accessaries, he 
says: “there is a material extension of 
jurisdiction conferred by the new act, for 
it says that the offence of the accessary 
may be inquired of and punished by any 
couit which shall have jurisdiction to try 
the principal felon ; and that in case the 
principal felony and the offence of counsel- 
ling, or the act by reason whereof any per- 
son shall have become an accessary, shall 
have been committed in different places, 
the list-menlioncd offence may be in- 
quired of and punished in any of bis Ma- 
jesty’s couits having jurisdiction to try 
either of the said offences. Thus, for in- 
stance, if a man at Poona should counsel 
a man at Bombay to commit a murder, 
and the murder be committed in Bombay, 
tlie counsellor may be tried for the princi- 
pal felony before the Supreme Court, here 
as if tlie felony had been committed by 
Imn in Bombay, althougli such person, if 
be bud committed a murder at Poonah, 
would not have been subject to the juris- 
diction of this court.” 

The large extent of discretion vested 
by the act in the court, in awarding pu- 
nishment for certain felonies, short of capi- 
tal punishment, draws the following re- 
marks from the judge ; “ this is a power 
which, I trust, the court will not only 
exercise with Immanity, but also with a 
due regard to all the considcratioiu-which 
it involves, and especially to the'^te of 
the society for whose benefit it is to be 
exercised. You must be aware that the 
former punishments which the court had 
notin its power to modify, were often in 
effect opportunities for an indulgence 
of habits of indolence rather than due 
punishments for crime. These imprison- 
ments in the common gaol were hardly 
felt as a punishment by natives of the des- 
cription of those on whom it w'as inflicted. 
This has been often represented to me by 
several respectable native gentlemen, from 
an anxious and a laudable desire to see a 
change for the better brought about in the 
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moral cliaractcr of their countrymen. I 
hope a few days of solitary confinement, 
or hard labour, will operate as examples 
to restrain tlie lower orders of the natives 
from those vices and crimes to which many 
of them arc but too strongly addicted/’ 
Tlie speech concludes as follows; — 
“ Gentlemen, I have detained you great- 
ly too long, but I have had much to go 
over which I could not pass without no- 
tice, out of respect to you and out of duty 
and propriety towards the public, to whose 
judgment all courts of justice, all public 
institutions, and all public men, are arae- 
Kable. 1 felt myself botind to explain 
from this seat the circumstances and mo- 
tives which led to tlie temporary suspen- 
sion of the functions of the comt, and (he 
subsequent events and considerations which 
have influenced it now to resume them. 

I think I could not have done so in less 
space, to have made the explanation in a 
manner satisfactory to you, to the public, 
or to myself.” 

June 22. 

Bastio de Coota was tried on a charge of 
felony, in robbing his master, Mr. John 
George Giecn, 

The prosecutor stated that he was a 
cavalry officer on the Madras establish- 
ment, residing at Girgaum ; that the pri- 
soner had cliarge of his silver articles in 
daily use, glass, &c , ; that he lately missed 
a silver soup-ladle, some silver forks, a 
coflPee-pot, and other articles, silver and 
plated. lie deposed that, upon interro- 
gating the prisoner, he at first denied the 
theft, but aftei wards acknowledged it, and 
took him to a maiwaddy, with whom he 
had pledged them, and they were mostly 
recovered. On his examination by the 
court, the prosecutor stated that he had 
left the Madras service, liaving been sus- 
pended by a Court of Inquiry ; that he 
had offered articles to pledge with mar- 
waddies and others ; that when he was in 
want of money, he had said to others of 
his servants, perhaps in Bastio’s liearing, 
go and get some;” that the prisoner’s 
wages for a month before he was taken up 
were not paid. 

Mary Elizabeth da Cruz, an ayah, em. 
ployed-^o take care of Mr. Green’s child, 
confirmed his evidence, and identified the 
property. Being asked if she ever sleeps 
with Mr. G., she declined to answer. 

Several money-lenders deposed to the 
prisoner’s coming with articles to pawn, as 
iVom the prosecutor, carrying them openly, 
ind riding a horse belonging to Mr. Green. 
He stated that the money was for his 
master. 

A police officer deposed that the prose- 
;utor was unwilling to prosecute bis ser- 
mnf, desiring he might be released, and 
laying he would rather lose his property 
ban hurt the prisoner. 


Mr. Gray, a police magistrate, deposed 
to the same effect. 

Mr. Justice Grant told the jury that this 
was a case of great difficulty, and painful 
to decide, for if the verdict were against 
the prisoner, it would attach to him a 
stigma of the deepest dye ; whilst, on the 
other hand, an acquittal would leave an 
imputation equally disgraceful on the pro- 
secu*or. 

The jury found the prisoner not guilty. 

July 24. 

At the third Quarter Sessions, Mr. Jus. 
the Grant delivered a charge to the grand 
juiy, wherein, referring to a case of per- 
jury, he spoke of the native propensity to 
this crime in the following terms . — “ I 
think the prevalence of this crime, at once 
the most frightful and the most dishearten- 
ing thing, in considering the state of this 
country. Not a single case comes on to he 
tried in which the judge feels that he can 
place implicit confidence in the witnesses. 
His occupation of mind is, how little (o 
believe, what witnesses to disbelieve, and 
how much of the lemainder he may safely 
give credit to. It is surprising how far 
he usually succeeds, but it is a most per- 
plexing and distressing duty. Truth is 
not so general a virtue any where, as is 
usually supposed ; but here it is lameii- 
tably disregarded. All the court can do, 
is to punish the violation of it with the 
utmost rigour when detected, and to im- 
press on juries, and the community at 
large, particularly on the respectable na- 
tives, the necessity of combined efforts to 
detect and biing it to punishment when 
committed, and to discourage it by private 
reprehension and disgrace.” 

He adverted to the new appointments 
to the bench as follows; — “ From this 
bench I cannot with propriety allude to 
what has only reached me through the 
medium of common report, and what I 
have no official knowledge of. By whom, 
therefore, these vacant chairs are to be 
filled, is a matter on which I cannot proper- 
ly address you. But I may he perhaps so 
far permitted to depart from this rule as 
to say that if common report be correct as 
to one of the gentlemen who are to fill 
these vacant places, a gentleman well 
known to us all, no appointment, so far 
as my private feelings are concerned, 
could be more agreeable to me. I am 
persuaded, that here, side by side, we shall 
proceed with the same amicable feeling, 
and the same honest and anxious desire to 
discharge with fidelity and zeal our impor- 
tant duties, that we felt when we were 
differently situated.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVERKOB. 

Sir John Malcolm yesterday left Bom- 
bay for the Deckan. We understand hi* 
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Excellency does not return to Bombay 
immediately unless the contents of certain 
despatches to be expected early from Eng- 
land render it necessary, but will proceed, 
as soon as the season permits, on a tour to 
Guzerat, whence he may not be expected 
until the spring of next year. — Bom.Cour.f 
July 18. 

On the previous Monday, Sir John gave 
a large party, at Parell, to the society of 
the settlement. Many new arrivals helped 
to increase the crowd of the ball-room. 

RENTING OP LANDS BY EUROPEANS. 

We some time ago announced to onr 
readers the gratifying fact of Lord Wm. 
Boniinck’s having laid the corner-stone of 
colonization and agricultiiial improvement 
in permitting Europeans to hold lands for 
the cultivation of indigo, cotton, coffee, 
&c. &c , free from all restrictions not es, 
senlial to the peace of the country, and the 
protection of native prejudices and reli- 
gious practices. 

We have now the pleasure to state, 
which we do on good authority, that the 
Government of this presidency, actuated 
by a similar desire for the general applica- 
tion to useful purposes of the disposable 
soil throughout these territories, has it iu 
contemplation to grant permission to tlie 
European merchants and others of Bom- 
bay, to rent lands for the purposes of cul- 
tivation, or for the establishment of manu- 
factories. We have not heard the parti, 
culars of this beneficent and politic mea- 
sure, which we believe is not finally set- 
tled, but as soon as the time arrives for 
the [disclosure of the details, wo shall en- 
deavour to make ourselves acquainted with 
them for the benefit of our readers. — lioiit. 
CouTif July 25. 

THE EAST-INDIANS. 

A meeting of the East-Tndians of Bom- 
bay took place, on the 30th May, with a 
view of co-operating with their brethren 
at Futtygurh, The following are the 
principal resolutions adopted at the meet- 
ing, which was attended by some Euro- 
peans, friends of this class. ; — 

That this meeting, viewing with solici- 
tude how inadequate those occupations in 
which East-lndians have been principally 
engaged wilt be, within a short period 
hence, to provide for their rapidly increas- 
ing numbersj are impressed with the neces- 
sity of opening new sources of employ- 
ment for the rising generation of East- 
Indians. 

“^at it appears that the best means of 
attaining this end, and at the same lime of 
promoting the best interests of the East 
Indian community, would be, the esta- 
bUshing of East. Indian families and indi- 
▼wuals in agricultural pursuits, and me- 


chanical trades, arts, manufactures, and 
commerce. 

That for the purpose of giving effect to 
the foregoing resolution (preference being 
given to agricultural pursuits), a fund 
denominated the Bombay East-Indiari 
Amelioration Fund" be instituted, to which 
all East-Indians and their European and 
native well-wishers be solicited to contri- 
bute. 

That the affairs of this fund be con- 
ducted by a committee of management, 
consisting of seven members, including a 
corresponding member and secretary, to 
be chosen annually; any three of whom 
may form a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

That all monies originated by the third 
resolution, or in any other manner, be 
vested in the name of the fund, and that 
tlie committee of management for the time 
being be empowered to apply the same for 
the pnposes mentioned in the second reso- 
lution. 

That all lands, tenements, and other 
properly, of which the fund may become 
possessed, by purchase, bcciuest, lease, or 
in any other manner, be held in the names 
of the committee of management for the 
time being, in trust for the benefit of the 
fund. 

That the committee of management 
transmit a copy of these resolutions to the 
committee of the fund instituted with simi- 
lar views at Futtygurh, and to the opulent, 
infiuential, and respectable part of the 
East- Indian community at Calcutta and 
Madras ; and solicit their aid, by contribu- 
tions and general co-operation, for the ob- 
jects of this fund. 

That the committee of management 
exert themselves to procure every informa- 
tion respecting the various tenures on 
wliich land can be obtained in the several 
districts under this presidency, and the 
expense of cstablisliing an individual, or 
family, in each, on a farm of which the 
extent shall be defined by the committee 
of management. 

Tliat as soon as the requisite informa, 
tion is collected, and the state of the fund 
admits it, the terms on which lands will be 
provided be made public, and families 
and Individuals be invited to occupy them 
as actual farmers. 

That the farmer shall be exempt from 
the payment of rent for the first year, and 
be allowed a monthly salary for that pe- 
riod, if it be deemed necessary, by the 
comtpittee of management. In addition 
to these, he shall be provided with a cash 
advance, at the discretion of the com- 
mittee of management, as also with a 
dwelling-house with out-offices, appren- 
tices to assist him in cultivating the soil, 
cattle, a stock of poultry, and such 
implements of husbandry as may be con- 
sidered requisite, at the expense, in the 
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first instance, of the fund; which shall, 
however, be gradually reimbursed for 
these 4>y the farmer from the fruits of his 
industry in future years. 

That the proprietary right in the lands, 
buildings, cattle, implements, &c. fur- 
nished to the farmers, shall remain and 
continue with the committee of manage* 
ment, as provided for in resolution sixth, 
until the same shall be purchased and paid 
for by the farmer. 

That all persons contributing as a do- 
nation the sum of fifty rupees, or an 
annual subscription of fifteen rupees, or 
upwards, be considered members of the 
fund, and entitled to vote, viva voce* or 
by proxy, at general and special n;ecting8. 

MODEL OF ELLOHA. 

A letter from Aurungabad states that 
** an ingenious artist in this ciiy, who 
works well in brass, makes carriages, and 
even grinds specula, has lately made a 
most admirable model of Kylass, the chief 
temple of Ellora ; it is perfect in all its 
parts, and so small that a lady may almost 
put it into her reticule. It is now in the 

possession of W. C , Esq., of Ahmud- 

nuggur.’* 

CULTIVATION IN CUZERAT. 

Our letters from the northward men- 
tion that the rains had set in most favour- 
ably throughout Guzerat; that from the 
18th to the 30th June the showers were 
mild and frequent ; and that cultivation 
was every w here begun under the most pro- 
mising circumstances. 

Our correspondent remarks that the ta- 
lented and judicious administration of Sir 
John Malcolm in Central India now be- 
gins to tell upon Guzerat, w hich formerly, 
during the distracted state of Malwah, used 
to export vast quantities of grain inland 
eastward, but as the upper provinces, 
Uirough the able and efficient settlement 
of the late commissioner, can now supply 
itself, the surplus in Guzerat occasions 
such a diminution of prices in the articles 
of food for the lower orders, as must, before 
long, have a sensible effect on the pi ices 
of labour and other produce ; and may 
probably enable government to introduce 
the cultivation of indigo, for which the 
Abmedabad pergunnah is said to be ad- 
mirably qualified. — Bom. Cour., Jultj 1 J. 

HOSIERY JN THE NORTHERN CONCAN. 

We understand that on the 8th March 
last fl daring attack was made on the house 
of one Dadoo Aagoonath, a Brahmin, 
patail and ameen of the district of Sheer*, 
gaum, in the Northern Concan. The de- 
predators were nearly thirty or forty in 
number, and robbed the patail’a house of 
every thing (of value nearly 15 or 20,000 
vupeea) and wounded two or tlirce of his 


sepoys. The patail and his family had a 
very narrow escape by precipitately quit* 
ting the house, when they perceived the 
thieves had got into it armed witli dan- 
gerous weapons. 

By the exertions of the civil authorities 
in the Concan, twenty- two of the robbers 
were apprehended, vh. eighteen in Ma- 
noree (a village in Versova), and four at 
Aleebaag. Sixteen of the former were 
tried at Tannah in the criminal court, 
convicted, and sentenced to transportation 
to Penang, while two were sentenced to 
imprisonment in the Tannah gaol. 

It seems that the four remaining pri- 
soners who were apprehended at Allybaag 
(in Angria’s territories), went thereto dis- 
pose of the stolen property, as is customary 
with Bombay robbers on a large scale. 
They have pioved to be the leaders of tlie 
banditti, and their trial is postponed to the 
next sessions at Tannah.— Mercury^ 
June 2. 

KOLA PORE. 

In the Bombay Gazette of tlie lOlIi 
April, it is said^ that the rajah of this 
state bad fallen a victim to the cholera. 

NATIVE LIBBRALITY. 

It affords us great pleasure to record an 
instance of disinterested liberality in Juin. 
setjee jejeebhoy, who, having heard of the 
low state of the funds of the Education 
Society, sent to the secretary an order for 
Rs. 1,000, being a donation to the insti- 
tution of Hs. 800 from himself, and 
Rs. 200 from his son Cursetjee Jumsefjee. 
—Bom. Cour., July \\. 

PORTUGUESE INDIA. 

Damaun, May2^th, 1829. — The 
bay Gazette of the 20th inst. ai rived licre 
yesterday, in which was found tlie cheerful 
news of the recovery of his majesty’s health, 
the King of Portugal, Don Miguel 1st. ! 
It was immediately made public to all 
intiabitaiits, by order of the governor, and 
w as received with the greatest pleasure ; 
Ills Excellency the governor caused a 
solemn Te Deum to be performed in the 
church of N. Sra dos liamedios outside the 
fort, at five o’clock p. m , which was at- 
tended by the governor, all civil'and mili- 
tary officers, in full dress; during the Te 
J)eum the port and ships in the harbour 
saluted according to usage on such occa- 
sions; all the ceremonies of the church 
being finished, a battalion of the regiment 
of the garrison that was in line of the 
churchyard fired three volleys of mus- 
quetry, intermissive wilh a salute of 
twenty-one gunshot of the park of light 
artillery which was placed in the wings of 
the line, after which the governor, with 
all authorities, took place before the co- 
lours of the battal[ion, and gave three 
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40 his majesty, the king our sorereign ; 
from iltence he and all other persons re- 
tired, walking to the senate-house, and 
there the governor, after having received 
the due compliments, requested all gen- 
tlemen present would go to his palace to 
a ball and supper. Ihe town was spon- 
taneously illuminated by the inhabitants, 
who gave all possible manifestation of 
their attachment and allegiance towards 
their beloved and lawful sovereign. — 
Correspondent of the Bom, Go*., May 27. 


<itre»lon. 

On the 29th June, the day of the festi- 
val of St. Peter and St. Paul, the term of 
the ministry of the most Rev. Father Se- 
bastian Pereira, as superior and vicar 
general of the Roman Catholic congre- 
gation on this island having elapsed, his 
reverence resigned his office to the Rev. 
Father Francis Xavier, in conformity to 
the appointment from Goa from the con- 
gregation of the Oratory of St. Philipp 
Nerius . — Ceylon Gaz. 


^ingaporr. 

SUMESR TRADE. 

The commerce carried on between this 
settlement and Siam, by means of native 
vessels, is very considerable, as will ap- 
pear from the following brief sketch. 
The particulars which we now lay before 
our readers, have been gathered from 
repeated conversations with several com- 
manders of these vessels, and with some 
of the Chinese merchants settled here. 
We have found many of the statements 
made by the different parties we have con- 
versed with upon the subject from time to 
time, to differ, but not very materially, in 
some particulars. With regard to thenumber 
of the junks which have arrived from the 
different ports, and the extent and value 
of their respective cargoes, their accounts 
do not exactly coincide. The greatest re- 
luctance is manifested, by some, to give 
any thing like clear and distinct informa- 
tion on points with which they must ne- 
cessarily be familiar ; arising, evidently, 
from a suspicion that the infoi motion 
which we appear so desirous of obtaining, 
would not be sought after with so much 
anxiety unless we had some intention of 
making use of it for our own benefit, and 
probably for their injury. This spirit of 
.low, sordid jealousy— one of the most 
distinguishing characteristics of ignorance 
®na barbarism— we have, with some diffi- 
culty, in many instances overcome, and 
we have no doubt but the following state- 
ments will be found to furnish a tolerably 
®WT?tct outKne of the nature and extent jof 
tilde with thie country. 


One of the moat valuable branches (ff 
trade which we enjoy is that with Siamii 
According to the reports of imports and 
exports which are published in the Conu 
mercial Begistert it appears that only thir- 
teen junks have arrived this season from 
Bankok ; but we have been informed that 
at least sixteen or eighteen have come 
down this year ; if so, some of them have 
either not reported themselves at all, or 
their cargoes have been placed under Ute 
bead of “ Imports by Native Vessels.” 
The Siamese junks are considerably smaller 
th.Tn those of Amoy and Canton. They 
are of the burthen of from 100 to 350 
tons, the major part from 150 to 200. 
Their import cargoes are composed of 
sugar, rice, coconut-oil, sapan wood, 
garro wood, dried fish, and a small quan- 
tity of gamboge, sticklac, elephants’ teeth, 
raw silk, and onions; and are said to be 
of the value of from 3,000 to 15,000 Spa- 
nish dollars each. Many of these vessels 
belong entirely to their commanders, and 
the others to parties residing in Siam ; and 
nearly the whole of each cargo belongs to 
the respective owners of the junks. In 
those junks, the owners of which remain 
in Siam, the commandeis, officers, and 
men, are allowed to bring a certain quan. 
(ity of goods freight-free on their own ac- 
count ; which quantity, of cotnse, varies 
according to the size of the junk. In one 
which curries about 3,000 peculs, the usual 
allowance is, for the commander and chief- 
officer, 100 pecul.seach ; clerk, 50 peculs ; 
and each seaman 8 peculs. From whafr 
we can learn, however, it does not appear 
that there is any particular custom existing 
among the owners of these vessels as to 
the exact tonnage allowed to their crews ; 
it almost entirely depends upon the agree- 
ment that is entered into on joining the 
vessels; but, in a general way, the above 
allowances are made. The disposal of 
that part of the cargo which belongs to the 
owner is invariably intrusted to the com- 
mander, and the whole is generally sold 
within a few days after arrival to some of 
the Ciiinese merchants who are settled 
liere, and with whom they have been in' 
the habit of doing their business formerly. 
The returns are also selected by them, and 
are, of course, procured through the mer- 
chant who purchases the import cargo. 
The most valuable article of import is' 
sugar, of which they have brought about 
6,000 peculs, of very fine fair quality, 
this season. It is nearly all taken by the 
European merchants, and shipped for 
Europe. Siam sugar, indeed, is almost 
the only article of any consequence, which 
comes to this market, at all adapted as a 
remittance to Europe, upon which the 
free-traders have to depend for dead- 
weight, and the- quantity is not nearly 
sufficient for the number of free-tradeni . 
which come here. The sapan wood, ele- 
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pliant** teeth, and gamboge, are also, for 
the most part, sent to Europe. The rice, 
salt, garro wood, tobacco, &c. are taken 
off by the various native traders who visit 
the settlement at staled periods during the 
year. 

Of the numerous tribes who annually 
come to this place for the purposes of trade, 
the Siamese export the greatest quantity of 
manufactured goods, both Indian and Eu- 
ropean. Their return cargoes chiefly con- 
sist of Bengal sannahs and guriahs, 
chintzes (of twelve cubits), Madras moo- 
ries (blue), Europe longcloths, cambrics, 
chintzes, long ells, camblets, woollens, a 
little bees’- wax, camphor (Barus), gold 
dust, and a few rattans. In addition to 
these articles, there has been a very gene- 
ral inquiry this year (for the first time) for 
cotton twist. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that any great quantity has been 
bought by the native traders, but conside- 
rable shipments have lately been made to 
Bankok by Europeans. The importation 
of opium into the kingdom of Siam, we 
are informed, is prohibited ; or at least it 
is subjected to a species of tax which 
amounts to a prohibition. If any indivi- 
dual is discovered by the government to 
be selling opium, or to have it in his pos- 
session for the purpose of sale, for every 
chest that he may either so possess, or have 
sold, he is required to pay ten, or an 
equivalent of the same value ; and if, as 
must almost invariably be tbe case, he is 
unable to meet this exorbitant demand, bis 
whole property is forthwith confiscated i 
and if that is not sufficient to satisfy the 
requirements of the law, he is himself, 
together with his whole family, at once 
condemned to perpetual slavery. Not- 
withstanding the severity of this law, how- 
ever, the junks regularly take from this, 
from one to five chests each, which shows 
that their hopes of being successful in 
smuggling it, and of being rewarded by 
obtaining ultimately a large profit, predo- 
minate, in their minds, over the fear of 
punishment. 

The trade carried on by these vessels 
is entirely confined to Chinese, some of 
whom are natives of China, but the majo- 
rity are descendants of Chinese who have 
been long settled in that country. The 
Siamese are represented as being an ex- 
ceedingly indolent race, and totally desti- 
tute of those habits of patient industry, 
and that spirit of enterprize and adventure, 
for which the Chinese have ever been dis- 
tinguished, and the possession of wliich is 
so necessary for the successful prosecution 
of objects of foreign commerce. 

We can obtain little or no satisfactory 
information as to the geography of Siam, 
not even regarding the natural appearance, 
productions, and cultivation of the earth. 
It appears, however, that till within the 
last few years, rice was the principal ob- 


ject of culture. The cultivt^tion of sugar 
was commenced by the Chinese emigrants 
not many years ago, and is still in their 
hands, and is said to be increasing very 
rapidly. The climate and soil, it is ascer. 
tained, are exceedingly favourable, and 
the country, from its extent, is capable of 
producing an almost unlimited quantity. 
The very high rates which have been given 
for it for the last two years, and the still 
increasing demand, will doubtless act as 
a stimulus upon the cultivators, and the 
production will unquestionably, in a shoit 
time, be very considerably augmented. 
The cultivation of rice, and the manufac- 
ture of salt, is solely confined to the Sia- 
mese. 

Tbejunks of Siam are constructed upon 
the same principle as those of Canton and 
Amoy; and, like them, are calculated 
only to sail before the wind. The chief 
part of them leave Bankok in the month 
of January, and others in February and 
March. They invariably come down the 
eastern side of the Gulph, close in with 
the coast of Cambodia, as they are afraid 
of being driven by the N. E. winds and 
currents which prevail during that season 
into the bight on the w-estern side of the 
Gulph, out of which it would be impos- 
sible for them to beat, and they would, of 
course, have to remain until the change of 
the monsoon, and then be obliged to re- 
turn again to Siam, which would necessa- 
rily ruin their voyage. After they leave 
Pulo Oby, which is situated off the most 
southern point of Cambodia, they make as 
much easting as they possibly can for five 
or six days, and then steer for these 
straits. They are generally thi> ty or forty, 
and sometimes fifty days, in making the 
passage. They usually leave Singapore 
with their return cargoes in the month of 
May, and invariably creep along the Ma- 
layan coast the whole way up. The com- 
manders of these vessels are destitute of 
all knowledge of navigation as a science. 
They make no use of either books or 
charts, and have no nautical instrument 
except the compass. A junk of about 
150 tons burthen carries from twenty. five 
to thirty-seven seamen. — Sing. Citron.^ 
May 21 . 

COCHIN CHINESE TRADE. 

Our trade with Cochin China is not, 
by any means, so extensive and valuable 
as that with Siam. The native commerce 
with that country is also carried on by 
means of junks of the same size as those 
from Siam, as they vary from 100 to 200 
tons. From thirty to forty of these craft 
have arrived this year, from various ports 
along the whole line of coast of that im- 
mense country, as well as from the island 
of Hai-lam and the gulph of Tung-qum ; 
the whole of which are usually termed 

Cochin Chinese junks,” or ” topes.” 
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Their imports consist almost entirely of 
rice and salt ; but they also bring a small 
quantity of aticklac, gamboge, sapan 
wood, tortoiseshell, coarse sugar, coco- 
nuUoily bogs* lard, and a few pigs, goats, 
and coco*nut8. A cargo of this descrip- 
tion in such small vessels cannot be very 
valuable. They are said to be worth only 
from 1,000 to 4,000 or 5,000 dollars each. 

The mode in which these traders trans- 
act their business is similar to that of the 
Chinese and Siamese. The principal part 
of these vessels, indeed, also belong to 
Chinese, chiedy natives of the province 
of Canton, who have emigrated to Cochin 
China. About one-fourth only are owned 
by native Cochin Chinese. The mode, 
certainly, in which business is conducted 
by the latter class, may be considered in 
one particular to differ, inasmuch as every 
thing is carried on through the medium of 
writing, the written language of Cochin 
China and of China Proper being exactly 
the same, and differing only in pronun- 
ciation. The return cargoes of these ves* 
sels are composed chiefly of opium, each 
tope taking from one to fVnir chests. They 
also take a few pieces of long ells (scarlet), 
Europe longcloths, cambrics, Madras 
moories, and a small quantity of gam- 
bier and rattans. 

Tlie importation of opium into any part 
of Cochin China is, as in Siam, strictly 
prohibited ; but from the quantity which 
is annually taken from this place, it is 
quite clear, that the law which is even 
more severe than that of Siam, is very 
little regarded. In all countries, indeed, 
where arbitrary governments prevail, and 
where the liberties of the subject are 
always at the disposal of some tyrannical 
despot, the {Hinishments awarded for tlie 
commission of the most trivial offences, 
are almost uniformly characterized by their 
extreme barbarism and cruelty. Death 
and mutilation are the common punish- 
ments in every part of Cochin China; 
and in the case of tlie enactment against 
the importation of opium, it would appear 
that the “ rulers of the land ” are more 
anxious to gratify their thirst for human 
blo<^, than to prevent the morals of their 
subjects from being corrupted by the un- 
restricted use of that pernicious drug. It 
is the duty of all good citizens in that 
country to Ihfoitn of any one whom they 
|[t>ay find in the act of selling opium, and 
if the informer succeeds in bringing the 
s'ender before his ruler, the sentence of 
the law,^ which is death, is immediately 
®*rrl«d into execution upon the unfortu- 
**ate de*der in the drug but should the 
P|*rty against whom the information is 
gjren make his escape in the interim, the 
Hwormer is forthwith doomed to the like 
P^shment for bis stupidity ! 

We have not been able to ascertain the 
haines and situaUons of the various ports 
N.S.Vol, 1. No. 1. 


froni which these junks come, as the 
parties from whom we have collected our 
information seem to confound the idea of 
a country or province with that a town. 
We are told by the commanders of these 
vessels, however, that there are only four 
principal places to and from which they 
are in the habit of trading, and which they 
themselves designate Kang-kow, Hail-am, 
Anam, and Saigon. On being shewn a 
chart which exhibits the wliole extent of 
coast at one view, they were unable to 
point out, with any degree of exactness, 
the different places to which they gave the 
above appellations. By Hai-lam, how- 
ever, they no doubt mean the island of 
that name ; and by Saigon they evidently 
intend the city which appears on all our 
charts by that name. Kang-kow and 
Anam, it would appear, are situated on 
the mouths of the Saigon river. We are 
told, also, that many of these vessels 
came from ports as far north as the Gulf 
of Tung-quin ; but these people seem to 
have such a very imperfect idea of the ob- 
jects and uses of (^arts, that we appre- 
hend very little confidence is to be placed 
in their representations on these subjects. 

The Cochin Chinese junks, and the 
principal part of their cargoes, generally 
belong to their commanders. The whole 
of the crews, however, are invariably in- 
terested, more or less, in the cargoes of 
the vessels to which they respectively be- 
long. Like the junks from China and 
Siam, they also take their departure from 
their different ports for this place in the 
month of January, and are usually about 
a month or six weeks in coming down. 
They sail again from Singapore on their 
return, in the latter end of April and be- 
ginning of May.— 76., June 4. 

In the sketches which we give fVom 
time to time relative to the nature of the 
trade carried on betwixt Singapore and the 
adjacent countries, we repeat, that wo wish 
it to be understood, that wc do not vouch 
for the correctness of all the statements 
we make on the authority of the natives, 
although we believe these sketclies will be 
found to furnish a “ tolerable correct out- 
line” of the different branches of trade 
we touch upon, which is all we attempt, 
and all that we can ever hope to accom- 
plish. — Ihid. 

THE CHEVALIER DE RIENZI. 

This unfortunate gentleman, who was 
shipwrecked in the vicinity of this settle- 
ment,* has published in the Singapore 
Chronicle^ in the French language, a 
statement, addressed “ to the editor and 
the public,” of his losses and ciosses. The 
style of the address is, upon the whole, of 
a very strange character ; and were it not 

• See AtiaU Joum., vol. xi^viU. poMtm. 

(D) 
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extremely long, we sliould be tempted to 
transfer it to our pages, especially as the 
Chevalier expresses a wish that it should 
be dispersed throughout Europe and Asia. 
He commences with an allusion to the 
death of certain relatives and his own 
sickness ; laments that he was not born a 
labourer or an artizan, and that he had 
ever quitted his home. He then, in what 
he terms **avis et reclamation,*' says; 
“ Deprived of the documents which attest 
the infamy of my enemies, and disdaining 
to have recourse to satire, I am disarmed 
before them ; I have no other shield than 
God, my conscience, and my friends ; I 
can demand nothing of my debtors, and 
my once creditors, who had been already 
paid, may, if they are dishonest, claim 
payment again. Ihere is nothing, even 
to the certificate of my birth, the seal of 
my arms, my genealogy, my commissions, 
my property, my diplomas, which I have 
not lost.” He then details, in pathetic 
language, the history of his shipwreck, 
and his literary losses; and he adds a pro- 
test in the following terms; “ I protest 
against every work which shall appear, at 
whatever time, and in whatever place, and 
under whatever title or foim, of which the 
plan or details, the prose or verse, tire 
charts, designs, inscriptions, &c. shall be 
taken from any of my works, or voyages 
and discoveries made by me.” The writer 
then inserts a list of his lost manuscripts, 
the titles of some of which we subjoin : 

Rama, or the Rolando of India; a poem 
in six cantos, in the oriental manner. 

Epistle to Arthur O’Connor, on the 
employment of time, in reply to his 
epistle. 

Epistle to my dog Castor and to my 
horse Leclair, with the reply of these 
Messieurs. 

Epistle to my Caleoon (Persian Hooka). 

Dialogue betw-een Satan and his well- 
beloved servants Villele, Peyronnet, Cor- 
biere, and Mobriel. 

A Dithyrambic upon God. 

Ditto to Apollo. 

Justification of several Philosophers ac- 
cused of Atheism. 

Essay towards a Grammar and Dic- 
tionary, Ethiopic, Egyptian, Hierogly- 
phic, and French, with annotations. 

Two copies of verses inserted in the 
Albums of the Misses Marshman at Se- 
rampore. 

A speech delivered at a meeting of the 
Wesleyans at Colombo. 

Ac. Ac. Ac. 

The list, as will be seen by the afore- 
going specimen, contains an incongruous 
collection of subjects. The Chevalier ob- 
serves : •* My sliipwreck and my losses 
have been similar, in almost all their 
circumstances, to those of Camoens; 
but alas ! I have not saved, like him, an 
immortal work, not even my imperfect 


. — Netherlands India. Uan. 

translation of his sublime Lnsiod.** Ho 
concludes with a tribute of gratitude to. 
wards certain hospitable individuals at 
Singapore, observing that, “ on whatever 
shore his fate may cast him, he trusts he 
shall convince them that if multiplied mis- 
fortunes and a cruel disease have robbed 
him of the memory of the mind, he will 
never lose the memory of the heart.” 

The address is a very singular one. 


DUTIES ON BRITISH MERCHANDIZE, 

A letter from Batavia, dated March 28, 
1828, inserted in the Singapore Chronicle 
of May 7, contains the following passage: 

“ We have had no government besluits, 
or decrees, of late, but mischief is often 
brought about without the publication of 
a besluit. Our blessed AJaatschnjyjnj have 
lately urged the government, in the most 
pressing manner, to augment the duty on 
British cotton goods, and have, I regret 
to say, partially succeeded, though in an 
underhand way. Government, in place 
of at once openly increasing the present 
exorbitant ad valorem duty of 26^ per 
cent., subject our manufactures, especially 
the coarser sorts, to a taxation at the cus- 
tom-house far above their market value ; 
thus forcing us to pay in reality 40 to 50 
per cent, on many of the goods we im- 
port. 'riie unfairness of this mode of 
proceeding requires no comment. The 
fact is, our Dutch friends feel an- 
noyed and disappointed at the success- 
ful competition which our British piece 
goods, even loaded with heavy duties, 
hold with the Netherlands manufactures. 
The Maalschappij have about 3,000 cases 
of 2 )rinted and while cottons at present in 
store, whilst the English houses have not 
a case on hand. Hence arises the inter- 
ference of the former at the custom-house, 
of which we have such just reason to com- 
plain. This unfair mode of increasing the 
duties by a high tariff, and the attempt to 
avoid incurring the odium that an avowed 
augmentation of our present extravagant 
rates would occasion, deserves exposure. 

The editor of the Chronicle adds : 

It is known, we presume, to most 
of our readers, that the above-mentioned 
ad valorem duty has been levied for some 
years upon all woollen and cotton goods of 
foreign manufacture, imported into Java 
direct from foreign countries westward of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and that the 
values have been hitherto regulated by a 
tariff drawn up by two Dutch and two 
English merchants every three months. 
Against this mode of fixing the values we 
have never heard any objections startw; 
but, on the contrary, we believe, it 
always been considered as exceedingly 
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fair, and invariably approved of by both 
parties. appears, however, that this 
system has been departed from ; and we 
cordially concur with the writer of the 
above extract, that the low, underhand way 
in which the Dutch Company are endea- 
vouring to crush their rivals, deserves to 
be exposed in the most public manner. 

By referring to the Singapore Chronicle 
of the 8th of May last, the reader will 
perceive that about that time the govern- 
ment of Java laid on an additional duty 
of ten rupees per picul upon bees’-wax, 
over and above the former import duty of 
six per cent., if imported on a Dutch, 
and twelve per cent, if on a foreign not- 
tom. This measure, it was said, was 
adopted on the recommendation of wliat 
the writer of the foregoing letter calls the 
blessed Maatschappij,” — by which term 
is meant, we believe, the Netherlands 
Trading Company : not for tlio purpose 
of increasing the revenue; but to protect 
its interests, and encourage the nianufuc- 
ture of imitation battick handkerchiefs, 
sarqngs, SiC. in the mother country, 
Bees’-wax, it is well known, is essentially 
necessary for the manufacUire of these 
goods, the Javanese invaiiably using it 
for the same purpose as our calico-printers 
in England use common paste; and it is 
equally as well known tiiat the consump. 
tion of batticks is very extensive, they 
being almost universally worn, not only 
by the Javanese, but by all the different 
tribes of Malays in the archipelago. To 
the inhabitants of these countries, indeed, 
they have become, by taste and long cus- 
tom, one of the necessaries (as political 
economists have it) of consumable com- 
modities. This being observed by the 
sagacious Trading Company, and it hav- 
ing been completely beaten out of the fair 
field of honourable competition by these 
simple people, it proceeded, in the true 
spirit of monopoly, to urge the govern- 
ment to impose the vexatious tax to which 
we have alluded, with the view, no doubt, 
of ruining its more successful rivals. The 
cruelty and impolicy of this oppressive 
tax was very distinctly pointed out, and 
very justly reprobated in the number of 
this journal to which we have referred j 
and now that the measure has been in 
existence for about twelve months, we 
are happy lo have it in our power to state, 
from very good authority, that the article 
of bees’-wax is regularly smuggled into 
tlie island ; and we know it to be a fact, 
that European commanders of Dutch ves- 
sels trading to this port have offered to 
it on freight and smuggle it ; so that 
the native manufactures proceed, and the 
revenue is defrauded of the duty of six 
per cent, which existed formerly, by means 
imposition of this additional tax, 
^nich is a very just and natural conse. 
'I'tcnce of all such attempts at legislation 
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for the protection of commerce, instead 
of leaving these matters to find their own 
level. The augmentation of the already 
enormous duty upon British cottons, it 
is said, is also done at the instigation of 
the Dutch Company, and exactly upon 
the same enlightened principle as that to 
which we have adverted, and we doubt 
not l)ut it will he attended with precisely 
the same success. It so happens that the 
chief part of the British cottons imported 
into Batavia are white shirtings and cam- 
bric muNlins, the majority of which arc 
manufactured into battick cloths, against 
which manufucture the unfortunate hees’- 
wax duty was directly levelled. Find- 
ing, therefore, the adoption of one mea- 
sure for tlie injury of this branch of na- 
tive industry completely frustrated, it 
would appear that the Company is not at 
all discouraged, hut is determined to effect 
its object by urging the government to 
the trial of other means. In the first 
place it found it could not compete with 
the natives on fair grounds, and the go. 
vcrntiient favoured it by imposing an ad- 
ditional tax upon a commodity, without 
which the goods could not he produced 
by the natives. TIte operation of titis tax 
having been successfully evaded, the pro- 
tection of government is again solicited, 
and the duty upon the importation of 
British cottons, which are used by the 
natives in pieference to the Dutch, is to 
be iiH’i eased, altl)ough in an underhand 
manner, to forty or fifty per cent, upon 
their value. This measure, the Intended ob- 
ject of which is evidently to drive all com- 
petition out of the maiket, it is imagined, 
no doubt, will prove all-powerful. 

We apprelicnd, however, thfit the ope- 
ration of this measuie will he counter- 
acted hy smuggling. We have been 
informed hy intelligent commanders of 
vessels who have traded on the coast of 
Java for years, that it is next to impossi- 
ble to prevent smuggling, in almost any 
degree, without occasioning an enormous 
expense to the government; so that the 
effect of this additional duty upon the 
importation of British cottons, in all pro. 
bability, will be, that the quantity of 
goods which, under the former heavy 
duty, was legally imported, will now co»ne 
on to this port and lihio, from whence 
they will unque.stionalrly find their way to 
the coast of Java, and be pouicd in along 
its whole extent, free of all duties, in 
spite of every effort on the part of govern- 
ment to prevent it. This at least is the 
opinion of every one whom we have heard 
speak upon the subject. The island, there- 
fere, will be regularly supplied, and the 
native manufactures will flourish as usual, 
whilst the ‘ blesserl Maatschappij ’ and the 
Netherlands manufactures will certainly 
not derive very much benefit from tho 
measure. Should the additional tax pro- 
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duce this effect) we think we may predict 
that the day is not far distant when the 
government will no longer listen to the 
pressing calls of the Trading Company 
for protection. 

JAVA. 

Accounts have been received from Ba- 
tavia to the 80th of July. They bring a 
report of Lieut.-col. Le Baron de Vixela, 
commander of the ti^oops in Padjung, re- 
specting an expedition undertaken by him 
in pursuit of the rebels who had assembled 
in force in tlie southern mountains. This 
expedition was successful, the Lieut.- Co- 
lonel having made himself master of a 
strong dissa of the enemy’s, called Giger, 
situated on an almost inaccessible rock, 
after having made six attempts to carry it 
by storm. On this occasion the notorious 
Jomogolo and a priest, with a number of 
the insurgents, were killed ; three cannon, 
with a quantity of arras and ammunition, 
were taken. The commander was of opi- 
nion that this victory would entirely re- 
store tranquillity to this part of the coun- 
try.— Paper* 

SUMATRA. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from Penang, dated 14th April 1829: — 
Milne, of Haswell and Co.’s bouse 
at Batavia, is here. He has had a serious 
conflict with some Achin people on the 
West Coast of Sumatra, on board the Baja 
Mooda’s schooner. Milne has nearly lost 
two fingers of the left band, and was 
wounded in the breast by a kris, but is 
doing well. Some of his shipmates were 
also wounded ; but they bad ample re- 
venge taken on the spot.” 

What was the nature of the revenge 
taken, or the means by which it was accom- 
plished, are not explained.— jBeng. Chron., 
June 18. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

1*XW. 

Supreme Courts April 10. — JBcr, v. Hail, 
This was an information filed, ex.qffkhf 
by bis Majesty’s Attorney- General, against 
the defendant, M fcj^ ward Smith Hall, 
editor of the St^dnl^ Monitor newspaper, 
for a seditious libel contained in that jour- 
nal of the 22d of Nov. 1828, reflecting 
upon Governor Darling, whom the writer 
accused of nominating juries of assessors 
unfairly, with reference more particularly 
to a prosecution for a libel against the de- 
fendimt in September 1828, of which he 
%as convicted. The present libel was in 
the fallowing terms : 

** Sufficient U is to say, we consider the 
artidc^ wluifli tiiemilita^ jury, selected by 
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the governor, were pleased to pronounce 
libellous, a fair and just comnii^nt on the 
public acts of a public man, and of which 
we feel proud.”—" With respect to our 
criminal court juries, we will here take 
the opportunity to observe, that the custom 
used to be to take the officers of the garri. 
son in rotation, according to a course of 
order called a roaster.” — " This was the 
metlwd which, for the sake of greater 
delicacy, we suppose, former governors 
adopted ; but bis present ^cellency 
has been pleased lately to cross out the 
names of officers on the list of jurors when 
it has been his Excellency’s pleasure, by 
which such officers sit on the juries now- 
R-days as the Governor approves.”' — " To 
be convicted of a libel, therefore, under such 
circumstances, will, we doubt not, when 
it comes to be known to the British public, 
cause them to think with favour and pity 
of all persons who shall be found guilty 
hereafter in New South Wales.” 

The Attorney- General stated, in his ad- 
dress, that the subject of juries was one of 
a peculiarly delicate nature, and any in- 
sinuation against the manner in which they 
were nominated must be highly danger- 
ous; that the defendant, the veteran li- 
beller, as he termed Mm, did not, as 
libellers in England, dischat^c his ar. 
tillery at once, but kept a running Bre 
through successive weekly papers, hoping 
to escape prosecution by the comparative 
weakness of each separate attack. It was 
from a friendly feeling towards the liberty 
of the press— that noble plant, which he 
hoped and wished might flourish as vigOi- 
roiisly as in its original soil, the mother 
country, — that be watched the growth and 
prevented the spread of those noxious weeds 
which, if suffered to cling around it, 
would convert its fruit into poison. He 
intreated the jury (consisting of military 
officers) to discard from their minds the 
idea that the defendant had endeavoured 
to impeach their honesty in the discharge 
of the duties of jurors, and if they con- 
scientiously believed the publication harm- 
less, to pronounce the defendant not guilty^ 

Evidence was then given as to tlte ten- 
dency of the alleged libel. Each of the 
witnesses, on the publication being put 
into his hands, and having read the para- 
graph contained in the inforroeticHi, de- 
posed to bis belief that it was intended to 
impute improper motives to the Governor 
in the selection of juries, and that it was 
generally calculated to bring his Excel- 
lency into contempt. On their cross-ex- 
amination, however, by the defendants 
counsel, they admitted that they did not 
know the law regulating the appointment 
of jurors in this colony, or that the Go- 
vernor bad the power of nomination. Mr« 
Mitchell (a merchant of Sydney^ to P*’’" 
ticulor, stated that after hejucing the clause 
in the act of Parliament, giving bis 
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cellency power from time to time to nomi- 
nate and appoint the officers composing 
the juries appointed to try criminal cases 
in the Supreme Court, read, he would 
not put an offensive interpretation on the 
word ‘‘ select as, if the Governor had 
the power to nominate, he certainly could 
select. 

Dr. H^ardelti for the defendant, con<« 
tended that the whole sting of the alleged 
libel lay in the inuendo attached to the 
word selected,” which signified no more 
than a dry selection, such as the Gover.. 
nor was not only authorized, but bound to 
make. There was nothing in the word 
which insinuated that corrupt motives were 
attributed, or that it was made for the 
purpose of obtaining such officers as were 
likely to find a verdict against the de- 
fendant. The passage was a discussion 
on the jury-law of the colony, and the 
object of the writer was to show that it 
wanted that portion of the constitution 
which is esteemed the most valuable. 

The Chief Justice left the question to 
the jury, who, after a considerable time 
spent in consultation, found the defend, 
ant guilty. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Conference with the Blacks . — The annual 
conference which the Governor holds every 
January with the aboriginal tribes, took 
place on the 19th inst., in the town of 
Parramatta. There were about 200 na- 
tives present, who had come from 100 
miles in various directions, and some so 
far distant as Port Macquarie. We have 
beheld several similar scenes, but we do 
not recollect, upon any occasion, to have 
seen so great a number decently clad; 
and it would seem that a sense of modesty 
at length prevails amongst these bcnightM 
sons of Ham. An opinion having been 
entertained by many of the natives, in for- 
mer years, that the Governor had a design 
upon the children, very few of the latter 
usually accompanied their parents ; but on 
Monday last the children were particularly 
numerous ; one mother, we are told, had 
borne no less than eight, which is consi- 
dered, under the cit'cumstances, a singular 
if not unparalleled case. From ten to 
twelve they exhibit all the marks of age, 
having grey hairs, shrivelled faces, and 
trembling steps. Three or four of the fair 
furnished tokens of having lived beyond 
the ordinary time allotted to such poor 
nwrtals. The venerable jBoongaree, witli 
hisgtn, and daughters (one of whom. Miss 
£Hana, is distinguished by a less sable hue 
than her parents), was present in the midst 
^ the interesting and delighted group. 
The Hon. Mr. M*Leay paid particular 
attention to Miss Boongaree, who would 
tH)t venture to look up until her angry sire 
8*'^® aaenriMa token of his displeasure, ac- 
®®*tH»aaied .with expressions which could 


not have been grateful to the young lady's 
ear. A number of chiefs, many of whom 
held the honorary rank of bush constables, 
were conspicuous, as well from their offi- 
cial aspect, as from the plates that were 
suspended beneath their chins. At one 
o'clock the Governor, attended by his 
Staff, entered the ground, and took his 
station in the midst ^ the circle which had 
been formed by means of ropes, which en- 
closed trees, that shaded the company from 
the effects of a scorching sun, and gave 
additional interest to the scene. The mo- 
ment his Excellency arrived, dinner was 
served up. Soup, roast-beef, vegetables, 
bread, plumb-pudding, and plenty of grog, 
with other etceteras^ constituted the dinner. 
As soon as the cloth was removed, that is, 
when eating was reluctantly abandoned, 
and the party had amply supplied their 
wants with the superfluities under which 
the tables groaned, large quantities of ne- 
gro-head tobacco were plentifully distri- 
buted to all. The chiefs were presented 
with hats and jackets, as well as all the 
old men. The ladies were not overlooked, 
for each bad something, in the dress way, 
to carry home to her family. No stone 
was left unturned to render the party sa- 
tisfied, and to excite lasting gratitude.— 
Sydney Gaz.f Jan, 22. 

The Swan River Settlement. Syd- 
ney Gazette contains the following account 
of the first discovery of this part of the 
country. 

In the year 1696, the ship Geelvinkp 
commanded by Cornelius De Vlaming, 
sailed from the Texel, in quest of a Dutch 
East-Indiaman, supposed to have been 
lost on the coast of New Holland during 
her voyage from the Cape to Batavia. In 
December of tl)atyear, Vlaming made the 
West coast, in about lab 82° south, and 
landing on a densely-wooded island in the 
offing, in company with the pilots of a 
dogger and small galley, likewise under 
his orders, found the soil, which was ex- 
ceeding sterile, perforated in every direc- 
tion, forming horizontal burrows, the 
operations of what he considered a kind of 
rat ; and hence was suggested the name 
the island has ever since borne, viz. Rott- 
nest. These burrows, however, have since 
been fully ascertained to be the retreats of 
a nondescript animal, having the habits of 
a brush kangaroo, nevertheless (ac- 
cording to M. Peron, the able French 
naturalist) forming a genus distinct in 
itself, of remarkable character. From the 
western side of Rottnest Island, the shores 
of the neighbouring main (named Edel’s 
Land), and the estuary of a river, were 
descried by these early navigators. In 
this river, which was explored to some 
distance from its mouth, Vlaming and his 
companions disturbed many swans, who 
instantly on their approach to<^ to the 
wing ; and as numbers of thesebirds were 
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met with as they ascended the stream, of 
which the sketch of Van Keulen, who was 
of the party, is still extant, the name of 
“ Black Swan ftivt r,” then given it, was 
suggested. 

It does not appear that any further notice 
w'as taken by navigators of Swan River, 
during the succeeding century; in 1801, 
however, the French national ships of dis- 
covery, Geographe and Noturaliste, under 
the command of Commodore B.iudin, 
touched on our opposite shores, and sur- 
veying this river, explored its channel con- 
siderably further than the point to which 
the Dutch navigators had examined it; 
and Captain de Freycinet, who published 
an account of Baudin’s voyage, gives the 
results of the boat-survey in the “ Votfogc 
aux Terres Amtrales'^ 

Swan River was again visited, in 1827, 
by Captain Stirling, of the royal navy, 
whose observations on the fertility of the 
soil, and general capabilities of the circum- 
jacent country, coupled with those of Mr. 
Frazer, the colonial botanist who accom- 
panied that officer in the Succas, proved, 
on their return, of the most Mattering des- 
cription. Should these, therefore, be fully 
confirmed (of which wo entertain not the 
shadow of doubt), a colony will doubtless 
be planted, to which the views of emigrants 
may be rather directed than to our side 
of the continent, inasmuch as the voyage 
outward will be at least one month shorter, 
and the communication with India, the 
Cape, and Mauritius more readily effected. 

The Bar of Australia,— -hi number 

we casually adverted to a contemplated 
arrangement by the judges of the Supreme 
Court, whereby a separation would be 
made of those gentlemen who had been 
admitted as barristers in England, from 
those who had merely practised as attor- 
neys or solicitors, but who, notwithstand- 
ing have hitherto performed the functions 
of barristers at the Australian bar. We 
have since beard, that a rule of court is 
prepared on the subject, and that four of 
the senior solicitors, who were admitted 
under the oldest charter are to have the 
choice, either of practising as barristers or 
as attornies. — Sydney Gaz. Jan. 10. 

Lake in the interior. The following de- 
scription of the lake in the interior of New 
Holland was given by the natives to Mr. 
Jamison, preparattfiy to that gentleman’s 
expedition thither, which has been, how- 
ever, laid aside. 

Ttie interpretation of three of the Ba. 
thurst natives, held separately with the 
lake native guide, agreed in the following 
description of the country, the journey, 
and the lake : —that the parly would start 
from Mr. Rankin’s estate, situated on 
Lachlan, and follow the course of that 
river for three days ; that they would then 
proceed one day’s journey in a north-west 
direction, when they would come to what 


was formerly a sheet of water as extensive 
as Bathurst Plains, but, from the drought, 
now reduced to a mere swamp in its cen- 
tre ; its native name is Cowel : that the 
natives can reach Cowel in three day’s 
journey from Mr. Rankin’s estate on the 
Lachlan ; but that this direct line of the 
country, though open and pastoral, was 
without water, and that they depended for 
drink on the acidulated water they could 
procure by tapping apple-trees ; that from 
Cowel they would follow the banks of a 
well-watered creek for six days, in a west- 
wardly direction, and the seventh day 
they would proceeil to the northward of 
west, when they would arrive at the great 
lake, named Walambingie : that it took 
the natives three days’ journey to walk 
round the banks of the Walambingie, that 
is to say, seventy-five miles : that its water 
was very deep, and that it gave source to 
a large river, which seemed to run in a 
parallel direction with the Wellington ; 
that the Walambingie abounded with large 
fish, and that there were animals in it si- 
milar to large dogs, which splashed about 
much on the surface of the water, and the 
natives were fearful of being caught by 
them ; and that the water of the Walam- 
bingie was not only fresh, but remark- 
ably fine; that the plains surrounding the 
Walambingie lake were much more ex- 
tensive than those at Bathurst, and that 
the country generally was thinly timbered, 
with a fertile black soil, and possessed rich 
pasturage, and exceedingly well watered; 
that vast numbers of emus were to be seen 
there, and a largo species of red-coloured 
kangaroo; and that the natives were much 
more numerous than in the Bathurst 
country. 

Relics of La Perouse. — The brig Guide, 
Ashmore, on the Idth of Sept., off Timor, 
fell in with the French discovery shij) La 
Bayonaise, one of the vessels sent in quest 
of the wreck of La Perouse. She had 
visited the Mannicolo Islands, and had 
procured many articles which had escaped 
Capt. Dillon’s observation.— Gaz. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Press.— In consequence of his Ma- 
jesty having disallowed the act of this is- 
land to regulate the printing and publish- 
ing of newspapers, and which required a 
license for a newspaper, the restrictions on 
the Tasmanian press have ceased. This ■” 
announced in a proclamation by Coloni 
Arthur. Tlie Hobart Town Courier, a( 
verting to this occurrence, observes: — 

“ We bail its return to us (a fn 
press) with the most hearty welcome, h< 
cause it comes to us at a time, when w 
are proud to affirm, the most perfect urn 
nimily prevails in our community, wliid 
little though it be, was at one season a 
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njost torn asunder by dissensions — at a 
time when those public writers, who, of 
very opposite sentiments from us, had a 
powerful share in exciting tliat dissension, 
are now, we believe, w ith scarcely an ex- 
ception, converts to our opinion, and are 
opening their eyes and gradually recover- 
ing from the mischiefs, that, however un- 
wittingly, they brought upon themselves 
and the colony. Whether the home go- 
vernment was aware of the state of things 
when the minister removed the restric- 
tion we do not know, but w-e rejoice that 
tlie measure has taken place before the 
arrival of the address or petition from 
certain of our townsmen to remove the 
restriction, and which we declared to the 
gentlemen who projected it, appeared to 
us more calculated to perpetuate than to 
remove it. Neither can we help now re- 
marking, that w'e think those gentlemen, 
however good their intention might he, 
would have acted with more discretion, 
knowing as they did that the measure 
in the first instance emanated from the 
home government, and knowing also the 
original causes which induced the govern- 
ment so to act, had they forborne their 
remonstrance until they had seen what 
steps the local government would take 
upon the occasion, and the result of them.” 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. II. 
Williams, dated Paihia, Bay of Islands, 
Jan. 19, 1829. — Our examination of 
the native scholars will, I hope, give an 
important turn to general progress. All 
parlies entered into it with great interest, 
and an expectation very far exceeded by 
the event. The appearance of the children 
was highly giatitying, being uniformly 
clad. They were examined in the cate- 
chism, reading, wiiting, and addition; 
many pieces of woikmanship were pro- 
duced, and the girls eacl> shewed a speci- 
men of their needle-work, which would 
have done credit to an English school. 
Ill the afternoon all assembled on the 
gieen before my brother’s and my own 
house, and being placed in a square, the 
girls formed one side, the boys two, and 
strangers, our friends from without, the 
fourth, ourselves in the centre, consisting 
of every member of the mission ; they were 
served with 250 lbs. of beef and pork, 
soup, kumara, kumara-pudding, 400 gin- 
gerbread cakes, and to each a ^Ib. of 
flour and tea ; all appeared much delight- 
They arrived on the Tuesday, and on 
Wednesday, early, were assembled in our 
chapel, which was entirely filled ; the ut- 
most order was observed, strangers were 
looking in at the windows. The service 


was performed in the native language, 
that is, the liturgy with lessons.” 


AFFAIR OF THE “ NAVIGATEUR.” 

The Canton Register contains some par- 
ticulars respecting the act of piracy com- 
mitted on the French vessel Navigateury 
for which several Chinese were executed,* 
The fullow’ing are the depositions of the 
French sailor Francisco (or Mangiapiin, as 
he is called in the Register), and of Tsae- 
kung-Chaou, the Chinese who was on 
board the piratical vessel, and who saved 
the sailor’s life, for which he has been 
liberally rewarded. 

Extract from the declaration of the 
French sailor Mangiapan : — 

I left Bordeaux on the 15th May 1827, 
in the French ship Navigateur, Capt. J. 
Sainta Romain, bound to Manila. In 
October we put into Turon, in consequence 
of having received some damage ; and, as 
it was not possible to repair our vessel, 
she was abandoned and sold to the Cochin 
Chinese government. On the 13th or 
14th July we embarked in a China junk, 
which Captain Sainta Romain had char- 
ts ed to take him to Macao, with the rest 
of the crew and a passenger, in all four- 
teen persons, as well as n part of the Navi- 
gatcur's cargo, which coiisisted of wines, 
liqueurs, silks, hats, clothes, treasure, &c. 
(about 410 or 415 packages). We sailed 
fiom Turon on the 15th, and a few days 
after we began to experience all manner 
of vexations, which increased as we ap- 
proached our destination ; but the hope of 
soon parting with our disagreeable com- 
panions made us bear them with patience. 
On the 30th or 31st July an old Chinese, 
who appeared to be the pilot of the junk, 
tried by every possible means to make 
Captain Sainta Romain understand that he 
ought to be upon his guard, being ap- 
prehensive that we should he maltreated. 
The same day another Chinese, who paid 
us some attention, also tried to convey 
the same impression to us, and even that 
our destiuclion was contemplated. But 
having much difficulty in understanding 
what was meant, ond the conduct of the 
Chinese crew being ^ always nearly the 
same, we were in hu^ that these suspi- 
cions were ill-founded; or that the fear of 
the crime being discovered would prevent 
its commission. On the 3d of August, 
being eight or nine leagues from Macao, 
in sight of the Ladrone Islands, where 
twelve Chinese passengers landed, about 
one P.M., Captain Sainta Romain wished 
to send on shore at the same time four 
sailors, who were ill of a fever when they 
embarked, and whom tho fatigue of the 

• See Atiat. Joum. vol. xxvlli. pp. 108 and 108. 
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voyage had rendered eitremely unwell, 
and also some more of the crew. ITie 
Chinese cai)tain, however, dissuaded him 
from this, giving him to understand that 
he would get near Macao during the 
night, and anchor near the town, and 
that it would be very easy for him to pro. 
cure there what boats he might require to 
land his crew, as well as any part he might 
wish of the goods that were at hand. Cap- 
tain Sainta Romain, confiding little in 
this proposal, persisted in wishing to land 
a part of his people, and to leave on board 
only three or four men to take care of the 
goods ; but the notice wliich we had re- 
ceived, respecting the bad intentions of the 
Chinese crew, inspired us with but too 
just apprehensions, that those who re- 
mained on board the junk would lose their 
lives; w'e refused to obey the captains 
orders, and even to cast lots who should 
remain behind, wdshing that all should 
land or remain together on board ; and 
unfortunately we took this last resolution. 
Next day, August 4, having kept watch 
till two A.M., I went to bed in the cabin 
upon the poop, whore were the captain 
and other passengers. Between four and 
five I was awakened by the cries of my 
comrades, who w’ere attacked by a part 
of the Chinese crew, who had killed one of 
the men then upon deck and wounded 
another. In an instant about sixty Chi- 
nesc were oppoficd to the few of us who 
were able to assemble upon the poop, 
where we could make but a feeble resis- 
tance, having few arms, and being sur- 
rounded by so great a nnmher of the Chi- 
nese, armed with lances and long bam- 
boos, with which they tried to wound and 
knock us down, whilst others from below 
removed the poop-deck from under our 
feet, that they might break our legs and 
kill us the more easily. After firing some 
pistol-shots, the chief mate and tw o sailors 
were killed. Mr. C. was knocked down, 
mortally wounded, and Captain Sainta 
Romain, under whose feet they had suc- 
ceeded in breaking open the poop-deck, 
was seized by the legs and dragged below ; 
his cries made us suppose that they mur- 
dered him in a shocking manner. The 
few of us who were still capable of resis- 
tance, seeing our officers and messmates 
cruelly massacred, and having no longer any 
hopes of saving opr lives, we resolved to 
rush upon the Chinese, in order to put 
an end to our sufferings, and try to make 
them pay dear for the existence of which 
they wished to deprive us. Having exe- 
cuted this project, I succeeded in disen- 
gaging myself, and leapt info the sea, and 
in an instant after I saw Etienne do the 
same. Having approached him, I saw 
him all covered with blood, being severely 
wounded in the head and neck ; more for- 
tunate than he, I had only received some 
severe bruises. The junk, continuing her 


course, was in an instant far away from us, 
and being upwards of two leagues from 
the shore, it is probable that the villains, 
who had just committed so atrocious a 
crime, believed it impossible for us to 
escape destruction, and that their crime 
not being discovered, would remain un. 
punished. Fortunately their boats were 
too much encumbered to put into the 
water, or they might have pursued and 
drowned us. We were about an hour 
striving with the waves, when a small 
Chinese vessel passed us, and we succeed, 
ed in placing ourselves upon her rudder ; 
but the crew made signs for us to be off, 
threatening to bamboo us if we did not 
let go our hold immediately ; and abso- 
lutely refusing to let us stay or to receive 
us on board, they threw out a plank at 
last to assist in keeping us afloat. I laid 
hold of it immediately, and my coraiade 
did the same ; but he was unable to hold 
out long, his strength being exhausted by 
the enormous loss of blood which conti- 
nued to flow from his wound. Wearied 
with the motion of the plank, he soon let 
go bis hold, and bidding me adieu, he dis- 
appeared. After being in the water about 
two hours a second vessel passed, and I 
succeeded in getting to her, and, after 
some intreaty, was received on board. 
They were humane enough to throw me a 
rope, and haul me out of the sea. When 
I had recovered a little I gave them five 
dollars, w hich I had preserved in a hand- 
kerchief round my neck, and tried to 
make them understand that I belonged to 
Macao, from whence I set out in the 
morning with three friends to amuse our- 
selves in fishing, and that unfortunately 
the boat having capsized, my companions 
were drowned. Having given me some 
clothes and a little food, they called a 
fisherman, to whom, after some discussion, 
they gave four dollars for conveying me 
back to Macao, and gave me back the 
remaining dollar. About midnight of 
the 4th I was put on shore, and the boat 
went ofif immediately. Having proceeded 
along the Praya Grande, I came to the 
guard-house, and after putting a 
questions to the sentinel, I lay down close 
by and fell asleep. At daylight, not know- 
ing w here to go, I proceeded towards the 
Senate Square, and meeting a Portuguese, 
requested him to direct me to the house ot 
the French missionaries. My strange 
language and Chinese dress induced h'ln 
to put some questions to me, and, acquaint- 
ing him with what had happened, I 
conducted by him to the house of 1 
Dezembargador, where I made my de- 
position. 

Deposition of Tsae Kung-Chaou: 

On the 7th of March the circumstances 
which took place on board the Navigate^^^ 
were deposed to by this fortunate man* ^ 
he may now be called, at Macao, whit er 
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he went to see tlje English and other of the 29(h, it was again intended to mur- 
gentlemen, who had subscribed the sum der the captain, hut on seeing him armed" 
of 1,500 dollars for him and the French the people were afraid to attack him. ’ 
sailor who was saved. On the 31st of July the hills of Macao 

He describes himself as a native of were seen, and as the passage was not 
Tung gan Heen, in the district commonly known, fishing-boats were hailed. Three 
called Chin-chew (Tseuen-chow), in the of them came and talked about the price 
province of Fo-kien. He has been in of piloting; they asked thirteen dollars 
tlie army years, and once was a petty each ; making thirty-nine in all. TIm 3 
officer, although he is unable to read and Ficnch captain would promise them only 
write. His family consists of a wife, two thirty dollars, and eventually retained only 
daughters, and two sons. The eldest son, one, to whom he was to give ten dollars, 
about thirty years of age, is a profligate In the evening of August 3 the junk ar- 
man, addicted to opium-siiioking and kin- rived at the entrance into Macao, and 
dred vices. He left Iiome, and was sup- twelve Fokien passengers went on shore, 
posed to be at Singapore. On the 22cl of Woo-kwan then called the foreigners to 
March * 1828, the father sailed from take a boat and go on shore : seven of 


Chincliew, with a design of going to Sin- 
gapore, in search of his son, to biing him 
liotne again. A gale of wind, however, 
drove the vessel into one of the poitsof 
Cochin China. Some time in June ap- 
plication was made by the French captain 
tliioiigh a Fokien broker, named Yang- 
cliili-hea, for a passage to Macao in a Fo- 
kieii junk. He w'as to give three dollars 
for each package or case, and the tliirtccn 
passengers were to go free. Thi:> being 
all agreed upon, one of the two sailing 
captains of the junk, named Kcang-shili, 
wanted the captain to advance 450 dollars, 
to be deducted when they ariived at Ma- 
cao. The French captain, however, le- 
fiised. The other Chinese captain, named 
Woo Kwan, was also in want of money, 
and conferred with Koang-shih, whether 
to give them a passage or not. Keang-shih 
left it to Woo kwan to do as he pleased. 
'I'lius the matter rested till the 17ih of 
July (as the deponent slated fioni nie- 
inoiy), when the French captain put his 
tilings on board and his people embarked. 
On tlie I8th the junk sailed from Cochin 
^ liina, and at this early peiiod Woo-kwan 
bad formed the plot to murder the foreign- 
ers and seize their property. As soon as 
tbe deponent heard it, lie made signs with 
bis hands to the French captain of an in- 
tention to murder him; but l.e did not 
believe it, and treated it lightly, saying, 
as the deponent understood him, “ I have 
fire-arms; for every attack he makes, I 
have the means of repelling him ; what 
Wii he do to me ?” The deponent also dis- 
suaded Woo-kw’an from his purpose, tell- 
•ng him that the foreigners had fire-arms, 
and it would be impossible for him to suc- 
ceed. 

On the 27th of July, as the French 
^Plain was silting on the water reservoir, 
oo-kwan engaged four men w ith hatchets 
^ncealed in their sleeves to begin tlie at- 
ck ; but the captain perceived it, and 
ver after avoided those men, and would 
ot sleep near them, but moved to the de- 
ponent s place to sleep. On the evening 

Chinese dates, which 
® changed for th6 European. 
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them wished to go, and the deponent tried 
to induce them to go ; but the captain, 
hearing that they were so near Macao, 
lliought whether tliey went or not that 
night was of no consequence. 

Afterwards, at the fifth watch (about 
four o’clock in the morning), two Chinese, 
Lin-che-tong and Fco-keang, with slicks 
or clubs, beat to doatli five foicigners, 
who weie down below to watch tbe pro- 
pel ty. Lin-cbc-tung killed three, and 
Poo-keang killed two. The eight fo- 
leigncrs on deck were not aware of what 
happened when these two nun del eis came 
on deck to seaich for the remaining eight, 
and destroy them also ; but the foieigners 
awoke, and were ready to defend them- 
selves. 'Flic deponent sought for weapons 
to deliver secretly to the foreigners 
to enable them to resist their enemies, 
(he Fokien men. The French captain 
at tJiis lime filed and w'ounded two of 
the Chinese, one inorially, who died ; (he 
other suivived. 'I'lie powder being ex- 
pended, and the last shot having burst the 
pistol and shat eied the captain’s hand, all 
the crew of the junk set upon the foteigneis 
with long spears. After this a Joreigiitr 
jumped overboaid into the sea (Francisco). 
Woo-kw'au immediately called out to pur- 
sue him with a boat ; the deponent, hear- 
ing this, contiived to conceal the scull, 
which being done, pievented the foreigners 
being pursued. At daylight the combat 
was renewed; theic were three Chinese 
( Chang-woot-caou, Tsang leeii, and Lin- 
tan) who pursued the captain, cutting at 
liiin to kill him ; (hoy also pressed upon 
the mate and murdered Win. There was 
a puiser who, not being dead, knelt, and 
iinjilorod them not to kill him but to throw 
him into the sea. While in this position 
a Chinese came suddenly behind, cut him 
down with a hatchet, and pushed liim 
ovei board. I'hcic was aLo a }oung fo- 
reigner, about eighteen years of age, wlio 
was cut down and thrown ovei hoard. 
Twelve foreigneis in all were murdered. 
After the bodies were throw n into the sea 
the chests and cases w ere seal died ; 4,300 
dollars were found ; eighteen small gold 
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coin were found in the mate’s chest. Tlie 
deponent did not regard how they distri- 
buted this money.* , 

During the night of August the 4th, 
the deponent dreamt that the twelve per- 
sons deceased knelt down before him, and 
implored him to give information against 
the murderers, and they pointed particu- 
larly to a small box that he might notice it. 
After he awoke, at daylight, he went to 
look at this box, and on opening it saw 
foreign papers (thirty), and papers with 
Chinese characters (three) : Cochin Chi- 
nese documents : these he secreted about 

his person. . 

On the 9th of August the junk an- 
chored at Hea-mun ( Amoy.) Woo-kwan 
then told those who had no share in the 
affair, that they might go on shore, m 
small boats, to be hired. Then Woo- 
kwan and those who entered into bis plot, 
fifty- four in number, consulted about 
getting the junk under-weigh, and pro- 
ceeding to Teen-tsin to sell the goods; 
but suddenly, without wind, the junk was 
dismasted. Woo-kwan then engaged 
small boats to transfer the goods to his 
own house. 

On the nth of August the deponent 
went with the Fokien captain, Keang- 
shih; the mate, Lin heang-sin; the Ting- 
tow ; Yet-in-ching ; Ying-fook-cang, &c. 
to obtain a permit to repair the junk. 
The deponent’s real intention was to en- 
tice them before government, that he 
might give information of the murders 
they had committed for the sake of gain. 

The civilians at Amoy, on first leceiving 
the petition attended to it ; but on the 30th 
of August they all declined interfering 
with it. On the 26lh of August the de- 
ponent presented a petition to the magis- 
trates of Amoy, and delivered the papers 
as a proof of what he said ; but they affirm- 
ed that he presented a false accusation, and 
said he wished to extort money from the 
owners of the junk. They likewise re- 
marked that nobody understood the papers 
with foreign letters on them, and that the 
complaint could not be admitted. Ihey 
forthwith inflicted eighty slaps on the de- 
ponent’s face, and thrust him out. 

On the 28th of August the deponent 
presented a petition to Taou-tae of Ilea- 
mun (Amoy) against the fifty-four per- 
sons who had plotted murder for the sake 
of gain. Although the petition was re- 
ceived no answer was given, till, on the 
1 St of September, an official despatch ar- 
rived from the government of Canton to 
that of Fokien. Then the Taou-tae is- 
sued warrants to take up the accused ; and 
he obtained thirteen who were really mur- 
derers, and six who were bought to be 
substitutes for murderers. On the 1 1th 

* He was heard to say privately that some got 
only thirteen dollars; and probably he took hla 
share, from fear, among the rest. 
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of September forty-two persons wore taken 
into custody, and forwarded to the metro- 
politan Fok-chow-foo.* There was still 
a want of proof, and the Taou-tae was 
ordered by the governor of Fokein pro- 
vince to search the junk. Still no plun- 
der was found (for Woo-kwan had pre-. 
viou-sly removed the French commodities). 
On the 24th of October the deponent took 
the French and other papers, and delivered 
them to government as proof. 

Owners and captains of the junk were 
four in number. One died in prison, and 
tlie two who were on board suffered death 
at Canton. 

Die latter part of the deposition seems 
hurried, the parties having sat about four 
hours and late at night. 

P. S. It is scarcely credible, to those 
who know little of China, that substitutes 
for murderers should he procurable by 
pecuniary bribes ; but there is no doulit 
of the fact. Another scarcely credible, 
but no less certain fact has been exempli- 
fied in the honid case referred to above, a 
petite cannibalism. It is falsely believed 
that various parts of the human body have 
great efficacy in medicine ; and that the 
gall of the human being increases humrn 
courage : therefore the gall of human 
beings is in groat request among cowards. 
The custom is to steep ICX) or 200 grains 
of rice in the gall-bladder, and when diy 
to eat ten or twenty in a day. Tlie exe- 
cutioner, who decapitated 10,000 men, 
shewed to Europeans, on the late occasion, 
the gall-bladder of Woo-kwan, which be 
extracted after having cut the muidercr 
to pieces. He had grains of rice steeped 
in the gall, and ate of them daily. — Can* 
ton Register, April 18. 


Cajpc of ©oob |t)oijr. 

Cape of Good Hope papers to the 27th 
of September haved been received to-day. 
It is stated in them that the fears which 
had latterly prevailed of an invasion on 
the part of the Cuffer tribes have entirely 
subsided. Every person who lias had ac- 
cess to the frontier, represents it in a state 
of profound quiet ; and the CaflTers, so far 
from invading the colony, were likely to 
be tbeinselvcs invaded. The South African 
of the 26’tb, assures its readers that on no 
cause whatever will they ever ventuie to 
molest the colony, being now, as for 
many years past, too well acquainted wKi 
its strength to think of invading it. 
Governor was on a tour of inspection m 
the interior. He was last heard of from 
Beaufort, whence he was on the eve o 

t He informed at first against fifty-four ; biU 
afterwards withdrew the names of some who 
dared their innocence m to the actual co-opera 
tion. 


Asiatic Intelligence,^ Cape of Good Hope. 
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proceeding to GraafF Reinet. We find 
in tlie South African of the 23d, the fol- 
lowing comparative statement of the ex- 
ports and imports of the years 1827 and 
1828. The consumption of colonial pro- 
duce by the garrison, &c. is not included 
in this statement, and is added to the gross 
amount of exports 


“ Cape Trade. — Comparative view of the 
Import and Export Trade of Cape 
Town, in the years 1827 and 1828 : 


Value of Imports 
From Great Britain • 
From British colonics 
From foreign stales - • • 

In 1827 
£214,157. 
•••• 81,702 
•• • 10,103 

in 1828. 

£2(KI,033 

••• • 40, ‘^4 

10.12.5 


208,^2 

280, ‘x;2 

288,0.52 

Decrease of imports 
pared with 1027 

in 1820, as 

rom-| 25,000 

Value of Exports 

To Great Britain 

To British colonies • ■ • 
To foici^u stciLcs • • * • • 

in 1827 
• • ■£‘14.''.,.'.21- 

48,220 

18,05J 

in 1828. 
...£‘1.34, 1.58 
... • 00,082 
-8,784 





211,709 

2.53,006 

Increase of exports in 1823, as comi»ared> 
with 1827 -1 - 


Value of Colonial Produce exported In 1828 : 

To Great Britain .t‘132,;i80 

To British coionies 7’'>.4(»5 

To foreign states 2(j,(»82 

283,8-17 

Value of exports of all descriptions in 1827- •211,7t»y 

Excess of value of colonial produce alone,'! 
exported in 1028, over the whole value > 22,048 
ot exports in 1027 ) 

Our duties paid on goorls imported during (he 
eight monliis ending Olst of August last, exceeded 
the duties paid in the corresponding period of 1027 
by 44 per cent." 


MANUFACTURES. 

It affords us much pleasure to learn 
that the manufacture of coarse liats is 
gradually spreading over the colony, and 
is likely to become of very gieat import- 
ance. Some fine hats are also made of 
otter and other furs, which are much ap- 
proved of j but hitherto the hatters have 
experienced a great deficiency of fine ma- 
terials. The supply of suitable wool for 
coarse hats is annually becoming more 
abundant and improving in quality; nor 
can it be uninteresting to witness the con- 
sequent progressive improvement in the 
manufactured article. Whether the effect 
of prejudice, or of sound discrimination, 
we cannot at present say, but the farmers 
certainly prefer the Cape-made coarse hats 
to those of a similar fabric from England, 
and Hottentots not unfrcquently exchange 
a new English-made hat for a half-worn 
Cape one. 

It is greatly to he desired that our Cape 
natters may pay all possible attention to 
quality and finishing, and by preferring a 
t^pid and extensive sale, with light profits, 


to a more confined scale of operations, 
induce the merchants to find them foreign 
markets for the article. Tiie Isle of 
France, Australia, &c. would probably, 
ill time, take off very large quantities. 

We conceive that hatters would find it 
their interest to introduce the rabbit as well 
in the wild as the tame state, very gene- 
rally, into the interior of the colony. 

A correspondent suggests that vast 
quantities of horse-hair, which is a very 
valuable article of export, might be an- 
nually collected in tfiis country if the 
farmers only knew that they could obtain 
purchasers for it. The suggestion is of 
some importance, and we therefore give 
it publicity. — Com. Adoer., Map 2. 

Tnuix.— The following ordinances have 
been promulgated by the Governor of this 
colony, since the commencement of the 
year 1829 ; — 

For regulating and defining the mode 
of collecting taxes and rates in Cape Town 
and the district thereof, and for instituting 
a general survey of the same. 

For alteiing and aineruling the ordi- 
nance No. 25, entitled “ An Ordinance 
for the better regulation of the Post-Ollice 
in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope.” 

For regulating the payment of the ex- 
penses of witnesses attending to give evi- 
dence on criminal trials and preparatory 
examinations. 

For preventing the mischiefs arising 
from the printing and publishing news- 
papers, and papers of a like nature, by 
persons not known ; and for regulating 
the printing and publication of such pa- 
pers in other respects, and also for restrain- 
ing the abusesarising from the publication 
of blasphemous and seditious libels. 

For the provisional regulation of bank- 
rupt and insolvent estates. 

For declaring the age of twenty-one 
years to he the legal age of majority in this 
colony. 

For establishing boards for the regis- 
tration of marriages at the Pearl and Port 
Elizabeth, 

For regulating the due collection, ad- 
ministration, and distribution of insolvent 
estates within this colony. 

For authorizing a sum of money to be 
raised in shares, for erecting an English 
church at Cape Town. 

For establishing certain regulations for 
the protection of the public health, in cases 
of arrival of vessels from foreign countries 
in the ports of this colony, with malignant 
diseases on hoard of an infectious nature. 

Sdk . — We understand that the silkworm 
tlirives well in the open air in this colony, 
and that one or two individuals have col- 
lected considerable quantities of cocoon* 
from their mulberry trees. ^ South Afr.Adv, 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

BADGE OP DISTINCTION TO THE 35tH N. I. 

Head-Quarlcra, Pooree, May A, 1829. — 
The Commander-in-chief is pleased to 
notify to the army, that the 35ih regiment 
of Native Infantry has been permitted by 
government to bear thp word “ Delhi ” 
on their colours and appointments, in ad- 
dition to the other badges by which the 
regiment is now distinguished. 

REMOVALS OP ARTILTERV COMPANIES. 

Head- Quni ter s, Poorre, May 13, 1829. 
—In consequence of the 3d company Glh 
battalion of artillery being withdrawn 
fiom Keitah to Cawnpore, the 6th com- 
pany 7th battalion is removed from Cawn- 
poro to Dum-Dum, where it will in fu- 
ture be stationed. 

BROWNING ARMS. 

Head Quarters, Pooree, June 12, 1829. 
—The Commandcr-in-chief having learnt 
that there is a want of uniformity in the 
mode of browning arms, is pleased to di- 
rect that the barrel only of the rniiskets, 
and the socket and neck of the bayonets, 
are to be subjectetl to this operation. Re- 
peated browning is found to be injurious 
to the locks, which are to be kept bright 
and well polished. 

It IS usual to stain slightly the locks of 
new muskets in England, before they arc 
sent on board ship for transmission to In- 
dia, in order to preserve them from the 
injurious effects of the sea air; but they 
are to be rubbed bright when served out to 
corps. Men rejoining from fatigue duties 
or escorts, especially in the rains, should 
always carefully clean their muskets; and 
they should be exempted from duty for 
two or three days on this account, that (hey 
may get all their appointments into com- 
plete order. 

GARRISON op ALLY-GURH. 

Fort Williami June 19, 1829. — The ap- 
pointment of garrison engineer and exe- 
cutive officer of Ally-gurh is abolished 
from the Ist proximo. 

BARRACK DEPARTMENT AT ALLAHABAD. 

Fort fPrllihin, July 3, 1829. — The du- 
ties of barrack department at Allaha- 
bad wrll%e conducted in future by the 
executive engineer of the division, under 
instructions with which that officer w-ill 
be furnished by the Military Board. 


THE TOMAN OF NUJEBBS AT HISSAR. 

Fort William, July 3, 1829. — The Go- 
vernor-General in Council directs the dis- 
charge from the 1st proximo of the toman 
of nujeebs at llissar, the men receiving 
the same scale of donations, agreeably to 
their length of service, as that sanctioned 
in the second clause of General Orders, 
No. 123, of the 5th ultimo, on the occa- 
sion of reducing certain provincial batta- 
lions. 

PRACTICABLE REDUCTIONS. 

Fort William, July \Olh, 1829. — Tlie 
Governor-General in Council is pleased 
to direct, that all officers in charge of 
public establishments, who may find the 
scale of tlie fixed establishment placed un. 
der them greater than the duties of tlieir 
situations essentially require, shall make 
an immediate report to the head of the de- 
partment to which they belong, specifying 
the several reductions it may be practicable 
to effect. 

ADMISSION OP FUROPEANS, KAST-INDIANS 

HINDOOS, AND MAHOMF.DANS, TO THE 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 

Fort William, July \Oth, 1829. — I- The 
right hon. the Governor General in Coun- 
cil, at the recommendation of the Military 
Board, is pleased to notify, that the su- 
bordinate branch of the department of 
public works is henceforward to be open 
to the admission of such Europeans, East- 
Indians, Hindoos, and Mahomedans, as 
may be found qualified to perform the du- 
ties of the department with efficiency. 

2. The department will consist as at 
present of four classes, to bo designated 
supervisors, assistant-supervisors, overseers, 
and assistant-overseers, on the rates of pay 
as follows :~ 

Supervisors as conductors, 
pay, &c Ils. 145 0 0 

Assistant-du., as sub-con- 
ductors, do 105 0 0 

Overseers as serjt. -over- 
seers, do 84 4 8 

Assist. -do. as barrack-serj. 
do 69 4 8 

3, No individual will be admitted on 
this branch of the service, who shall not 
be found to possess a sufficient knowledge 
of English writing and accounts, to enable 
him to keep and prepare the various books 
and returns required by the existing regu- 
lations, and suchaknowledgeof plan draw- 
ing as to enable him to frame an estimate, 
and to lay down a building from a plan. 
The Europeans will also be required to 
possess such a knowledge of the native 
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language as to qualify them to converse in day evening, the 1 1th Dec. 1828, between 
it with fluency. 


4. The above qualifications are to be 
ascertained by personal examination, by a 
superintending engineer of public works, 
or by two executive engineers, who shall 
forward a report on the qualifications of 
each applicant for admission to tlie depart- 
ment to the secretary to the Military 
Board. 

5. Appointments to the department will 
be made by the Military Boaid, under the 
sanction of the Governor General in Coun- 
cil in each inslancc, to the extent of esta- 
blishment that may be authorized by go- 
vernment from time to time, witli refe- 
rence to the w'ants of the sei vice Pioino- 
tions from the lower to the upper grades, 
wlion vacancies occur, will .dso be made 
by the Military Board, on the reconunen- 
d.ition of superintending engineers, and 
with reference to comparative length of 
service and merits, such promotions hav- 
ing previously received the sanction of go- 
veiiiincnt. 

(). Tt is to be considered the special duty 
of the distiict executive engineers, to af- 
ford every instruction in their power to 
the subordin.ite officers of the department 
of public woiks, and to encourage tliem to 
a piosecutioii of all studies conneeted with 
that branch of the service ; superintend- 
ing engineers in their annual tours of 
in^-peclion, will see tliat this important 
duty is duly fulfilled. 

7. Executive engineers are aiithoiized 
to admit apprentices into their offices with- 
out pay, for the purpose of acqiiiiiiig a 
knowledge of the duties of the department. 
These apprentices when reported duly qua- 
lified, will be considtred eligible to ad- 
mission into the dcpaitment- It is ex- 
pected that by a judicious adoption of this 
system, the office ol’ each executive engi- 
neer will become a kind of school for the 
acquisition of scientific knowledge, con- 
nected with llie department of public 
works ; and his Lordship in Council relies 
with confidence on the zeal and liberal 
spirit of the officers of the corps of Kngi-. 
neers, to give the fullest ellect to au ar- 
rangement which will afford them t^c 
means of disseminating through the coun- 
try the benefits of that scientific education, 
which they have acquired in Europe. 

8. The conductors, sub -conductors, ser- 
jeant'Overseers, and barrack-serjeants, nbw 
in the subordinate branch of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, will remain sub- 
ject to existing regulations, and be pro- 
moted as vacancies occur the same as here- 
tofore. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

At Dinapore, Jan. 8, 1829, private 
Daniel Kavanagh, H.M.’s 13th Light In- 
fantry, was charged with mutiny on Thurs- 


the hours of six and seven o’clock, when 
a prisoner in the regimental barrack guard, 
in having made use of the following mu- 
tinous and threatening language, VIZ “as 
soon as I get out of the guard-house I will 
have Serjeant Donovan’s life; I have 
already received 300 lashes for him, and I 
do not mind getting 300 lashes more,” or 
words to that elfect ; also with mutiny in 
having, oil the day above mentioned, made 
use of many other expressions of a muti- 
nous and threatening tendency against Ser- 
jeant Donavan, his superior officer. The 
court found the piisoner guilty of both 
charges, and sentenced him to twelve 
months’ sohlary confinement within the 
foi tress of Chunar, 

At Fort William, Feb. 9, 1829, Ser- 
jeant John Barber, II.M.’s 19th Foot, 
was charged \Mth mutiny, in having, on 
the l(5th Dec. 1828, at the king’s depot, 
Chinsurah, stabbed and wounded witli a 
bayonet the Ganison Serjeant Major H. 
JMcMuriay, his superior officer, then in the 
execution of his office. The court found 
the piisoiier guilty, and sentenced him to 
be I educed to the ranks, and to suffer 
twelve months’ solitary confinement— 
which comparatively lenient sentence was 
confirmed by the Coinmander-in-chief, as 
it appeared that some doubts existed as to 
whether Serjeant IMajor Me Murray was or 
was not ill the performance of his duty as 
.Serjeant major, at the period referred to in 
the charge. 

At Agia, in continuation of proceed- 
ings of Nov. 8, 1828, private James 

M‘Gregor, 1st comp. 1st European Re- 
giment, was charged with having, on the 
afteiiioon of the 14th Dec. 1828, in tlie 
banacks occupied by the 1st company of 
the 1st European Regiment, in the mili- 
tary caiitoiiiuents at Agra, feloniously, 
wilfully, and of malice aforethought, mur- 
dered private James Robertson, of the 1st 
company of the 1st European llcgimeiit, 
by slabbing him in the body with a knife, 
and thereby infiiicting a mortal wound, of 
which he (private James Robertson) died 
soon after, on the same afternoon. The 
court found the prisoner guilty, and sen- 
tenced him to be hanged by the neck un- 
til dead, — which sentence was afterwards 
commuted by the Coininander-in-chief to 
transportation for life.. 

At Moclmyne, Jan. 6, 1829, private 
Ossery Harding, II.M.’s 45lh Regt., was 
arraigned on the following charges 
1st. For having, near the cantonments of 
Moclmyne, on the forenoon of Saturday, 
the 3d Jan. 1829, between the hours of 
nine and twelve o’clock, beaten and other- 
wise maltreated Paaoo, a native residing 
at the village of Nantay. 2d. In having 
robbed the aforesaid native Paaoo, of the 
sum of Madras rupees twenty, or there- 
abouts near the cantonments of Moel- 
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myne, on the forenoon of Saturday, the 
8d January 1829, between the hours of 
nine and twelve o’clock. Such conduct 
being in breach of the 4th article of the 
24th section of the Ai tides of War. The 
court found the prisoner guilty on both the 
charges, and sentenced him (being horn of 
European parents) to be transported be- 
yond seas for the term of fourteen years. 

At Muttra, May 15, 1829, Serjeant Wm. 
Thompson, 1st troop 1st brigade Horse 
Artillery, was charged with manslaughter, 
in having, in camp, at the village of Ae- 
berpore, on the march of the 1st troop 1st 
brigade Horse Artillery from tttwnpore 
towards Muttra, on the morning of the 
8th Feb. 1820, unlawfully chastised, by 
beating with a rope and striking repeated- 
ly with his hands, Ghecnab, a native cook 
boy and camp follower , inflicting, by the 
said unlawful chastisement, certain w'ounds, 
bruises, and injuries on the face and body 
of the said Gheenab, of which wounds, 
bruises, and injuries the said Gheenab 
died on the afternoon of the day above- 
mentioned. The court found the prisoner 
not guilty, and accordingly acquitted him. 

At Cawnpore, May 13, 1829, Gunner 
Andrew' Laird, 2d troop 1st brigade horse 
artillery, was charged “ with having at 
Cawnpore, on or about the 3d March 
1829, w’ilfully mutilated himself by filing 
a pistol, loaded with gunpowder and ball, 
through his riglit band, with intent there- 
by to incapacitate himself for further ser- 
vice : such conduct being contrary to the 
duty and disgraceful to the character of a 
soldier, and a breach of the at tides of 
war.” — The court found the prisoner guil- 
ty, and sentenced him to be placed in so- 
litary imprisonment for twelve calendar 
months witliin the fortress of Allahabad. 

At Dum Dum, June 6, 1829, Gunner 
William Comerford, 1st comp. 5lh batt. 
artillery, was charged “ with mutinous 
conduct, in declaring in the presence of a 
regimental court-martial, assembled for 
his trial, on the l9th May 1829, at Dum 
Dum, and in contempt of the .said court, 
that he would shoot Capt. Lrodhurst, the 
captain of his company, through the head 
the first opportunity, or words to that 
effect ; and for twice repeating threats of 
a similar tendency, when leaving the 
court.” — The court found the prisoner 
guilty, and sentenced him to receive 1,000 
lashes, in the usual manner. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department. 

Juno 30. W. B. Jackson, magistrato of zillah 
ofBehar. ^ 

X - General Department. 

May ji). Mr.' H. W. Torrens, assistant to magis- 
trate and to collector of land revenue at Meerut. 

June9. Mr. G. F. Harvey, assistant to magis- 
trate and to collector of land revenue at Tiihoot. 

July 7. Mr. N. H. E. Prowett, assistant to ma- 
gistrate and to collector of ditto at Seharunpore. 


Mr. W. F. Thompson, assistant to magistrate 
and to collector of ditto, at Bareilly. 

Mr. W. Onslow, assistant to magistrate and to 
collector of ditto at Allahabad. 

Mr. P. C. Trench, assistant to magistrate and 
to collector of ditto at Benares. 

21. The Hon. Robert Forbes, assistant to ma- 
gistrate and to collector of land revenue at Nud- 
deah. 

Mr. A. R. Bell, assistant to joint magistrate 
and to collector of ditto of nortneni division of 
Moradabad. 

Mr. F. P. Buller, assistant to magistrate of Mo- 
radabad and to collector of ditto of southern divl- 
Sion of that district. 

Mr. Henry Unwin, assistant to joint magistrate 
and to collector of ditto at Balasore. 

W. Moore, Esq., deputy postmaster of Calcutta. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

June 13. The Rev. Thos. Thomason, senior 
chaplain of Old Churth. 

Tlic Rev. Anthony Hammond, district chaplain 
of Benares. 

The Rev. Thos. Dealtry, junior chaplain of 
Old Church. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS 
PROMOTIONS, &c. ’ 

Fort Wtlltam, June 2(>, 1829.— I2tti N.L Lieut, 
Kicd. Mullins to be capt. of a tomp,, and Ens. Geo! 
Ceiil to be lieut., from 3d June 13211, in sue. to A. 
Lerinit dec. 

Ihmd-Quarterx, June l.’i, lfl20.— Lieut. C. Nor- 
grave to act as adj. to 13th N.I., during indispo- 
sition of Lieut. Anson ; dated 2(jth May. 

Lieut. F. Thomas to act as interp. and qu. mast, 
to 73‘1 N.I., during absence, on leave, of Lieut. 
M'Nair; dated 2.')th May. 

June l() — Assist. Surg. J. Errlcs nominated to 
medical charge of a detachment of H.M.’s troops 
piocc'edmg to Cawnpore; and when relieved from 
that charge, directed to place himself under orders 
of superintend, surg. of that division ; dated Ipili 
June. 

Lieut. E. A. Monro, 39th N.I., app. to perform 
duties of station staff at Hussingabad ; dated 2(jth 
May. 

June 18 — Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Mast. J. Grif- 
fin, 24th N.L, to have charge of deputy qu. 
mast, general’s office at Cawnpore, on clepartuie 
of Lieut. Col. Barton, on sick leave, as a temp, 
arrangement; dated 2d June., 

Fott Wilbmn, July 3 — Crdets of Infantry, H. 
C. Jackson, Geo. Ncwbolt, li. A, IIerbc*it, and 
J. T. Daiiicll admitted on estab., and prom, to 
ensigns. 

Head-Quarters, June 1!). — Lieut. "W. M. Ram- 
say, (;2d N.L, to act as interp. to H.M.'s Ititli 
Foot, until further orders. 

Jime 2t).— Assist. Surg. A. Walker (2d) directed 
to do duty with H.M.’s 44th Foot ; dated 3d June. 

Assist. Surg. J. Blackwood directed to do duty 
with H.M.’s I6th foot ; dated 12th June. 

Assist. Surg. B. Dickson directed to join and do 
duty with 30th N.I.; dated 4th June. 

Jwne 22.— Lieut. M. Huish, 74th N.I., to act as 
interp. and qu. mast, to 64th N.L, v. Lieut. F. 
Knyvett, who resigns that appomtment. 

June2\.—8fith N.I. Lieut. M. J. Laurence to be 
adj., in room of Lieut. Payne, who resigns ap- 
pointment 

.32d N.T. Lieut. C. C. J. Scott to be adj.. v, 
Glegg, who resigns appointment. 

June 27.— Surg. H. Cooper removed from 22d 
N.I. to 6th L.C. ; and Surg. T. Stoddart from 
regt. to22d N.I. 

Port William, July lo!!!!!!cadets of Infantry F. 
Torrens and T. E. Colebrooke admitted on 
and prom, to ensigns. 
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Mr. Alex. Storm admittetl on estab. as an assist. 

surgeon. 

Supemum. Lieut. C. Terraneau, 5th N.I., 
brought on efTective strength of regt., v. Lieut. W. 
Thursby dec. 

Jnly 17.— Assist. Surg. A. Vans Dunlop, M.D., 
to be attached to Commercolly commercial resi- 
dency, V. Assist. Surg. M. O. Doiiaghue, M.D., 
placed at disposal of Com.-in-chief. 

Assist. Surg. C. W. Fuller to officiate at civil 
station of Jessore, (luring absence of Mr. Francis, 
V. Dunlop. 

Supemum. Lieut. T. H. .Scott, 30th N.L, 
brought on effectivestrength of regiment, v. Lieut. 
H. F. Broderip, dec. 

Ens. R. Deverell, 47th N.L, permitted, at his 
own request, to resign service of Hon. Company. 

Assist. .Surg. H. Fulton, medical department, 
permitted, at his own request, to resign service 
of Hon. Company. 

Messrs. W. P. Andrew (M.D.), F. II. Fisher, 
and R. H. Irving (M.D.), admitted on eslab. as 
assist, surgeons. 

Local Lieut. Jas. Turnbull, 8th Local Corps of 
Irregul.ir Horse, transf. to 1st corps, on strength 
of which he will be borne as supernumerary. 

Hrad-Qimtnx, Jntip 29 — Veterinary Surg. J. 
Hough app. to do duty with .‘Id L.C., atCawnpore. 

Removalt) of Ensic'iit, at their own requat. R. 
M.Gurncll from 1st Europ. Uegt. to Pith N.I.; 

J. Grant, from 2d Europ. Regt. to 22d N.L ; C. 
E. .Steel, from.')7th N.L, to (>lst do.,— all to enter 
regts. to wliich they are now posted as juniors of 
their rank. 

11. —Assist. Surg. A. A. Me Anally app. to 
medical charge of detachment of H.C. recruits 
proceed ng to Upper Provinces. 

1st Lieut. C. S. Reid to act as adj. and qu. mast, 
to 2d bat. of artilleiy, during absence of Lieut. 
Dallas; dated 8Lh .1 uue. 

Lient. M. HuNh to officiate as interp. and qu. 
mast, to 74th N.L, during .absence of Lieut, and 
Offic. Interp, and Qu. Mast. Spens; dated 4th 
June, 

Lieut. W. L. Ij, Scott to act as int''rn. and qu. 
mast, to 1st L.C., during absence of Lieut. Brad- 
ford; dated yth June. 


ViT", do., Agra; J. 

Waterfield, 33d do., Cawnpore; A. Dennistoun, 
Bennett, and B. Ken- 
dall, 33d do., Cawnpore; W. B. Lumley, 9th 
do., Neemuch; (}. J. Montgomery, 2d do.. Bar- 
rackpore ; C. A. Jenkins, 31st do., Secrora. 

Assist. Surg. f, Hodges to have medical charge 
of above oiheers as far as Cawnpore. 

Ju/// 14.--Assist. Surg. W. F, (humming app. to 
do duty with H.M. 44th regt. until further oiders; 
dated 25th June. 

-^^aclean to take medical charge of 
the Mhairwarrah local battalion ; dated 2l8t June. 

Lieut. A. A. Anstrulher to act as interp. and qu. 
mast, to 54th N.L, during absence of Lieut. Lear- 
month, or until further orders ; dated 1st July. 

Lieut. E. R. Mainwarlng to act as interp. and 
qu. mast, to Kith N.L ; dated 25tli June. 

Superintending Surg. W. Thom.as app. to Bar- 
rackporc. 

Superintending Surg. W. A. Venour is app. to 
Neemuth circle of supeiintendence. 

Assist, Surg. F. Ilartt directed to do duty with 
C4th N.I. 


Fori fViUtani, Jxdt/ 24 — Assist. Surg. Isaac Da- 
vidson app. to civil st.ition of Jaunpore, v. Forbes 
dec. 

Lieut. Col. Povoleri, invalid estab., to command 
Dacca prov. bat., v. BedeU dec. 


llcad-Qunrtn^, Jnh/\6 — Lieut. E. Mavbery to 
act as am. to tbc37t.b N.I., during .alwcnce, on 
leave, of Lieut, and Adj. Barstow ; dated 18th 
June. 

Lieut. G. L, Trafford to act as interp. and qu, 
mast, to loth L.C. ; dated Kith June. 

Lieut. J. Sissmore, .Tith, and Lieut. J. Ramsay, 
23d N.L, permitted to exchange regiments. 

Cornet Artliur Hill posted to .'5th L.C. 

Ens. F. Torrens app. to do duty with 29th N-L, 
at Meerut. 

Kl.— Ens. H. Mi Mahon app. to do duty 
with 33th N.L, Barratkporo. 


Returned to dut^, fiom Emope.—C&Vii. H. Sib- 
bald, 41st N.I, 


Fort JViUinm, July 17.— '-urgeon John Turner 
to be surgeon to General Hospital ; .Surg. J. R. 
Martin to be presidency surgeon ; and Surg. John 
Grant, to be superintendent gen. of vaccine inno- 
culalion, — all m consequence of departure of Surg. 
Wm. Russell, from C.apcof Good Hope to Europe. 

.Surg. Geo. Piayf.iir to be g.irrison surgeon of 
Fort William, v, Martin. 

Lieut. W. E. Baker, of engineers, to lie an as- 
sistant to superintendent of canals at Dellii, with 
an allowance of Son.at Rupees 250 per mensem, 
in room of Lieut. G. T. Greene- 


Uead-Quarteri, July 1.3.— Assist. Surg, C. Gar- 
bett app. to do duty with H.M. 44th regt. until 
further orders. 


Lieut. T. F. Flyming to .act as interp. and qu. 
mast, to 3(ith N.I. ; dated l.lth June. 

W. B. Reade to act as adj. to 1st L.C., during 
absence of Lieut, and Adj. G. Reid, on general 
leave ; dated IGth June. 

Surg. D. Harding to officiate as superintending 
^rg. at Barrackpore, from 2.3d June, in room of 
Mr Robinson app. to the Medical Board; as a 
temporary arrangement. 

Lieut. Col. G. T. D' Aguilar, invalid estab., app. 
to 2d bat. Nat. Invalids. 

2d-lAcuts. of Engineers appointed to do duty. B. 
w. Goldie and A. S. Waugh, with sappers and 
miners, atAllyghur. 

Cw-netf of Cavalry appointed to do duty. F. Beair- 
olfj’ 'vlthSd L.C., atCawnpore; G. E. Anson, 
Kurnaul. 


Etmgns of Infantry appointed to do duty. J. 
Gordon, with 29th N.L, at Meerut; T. H. Hun- 
ter, and G. Skene, 5th do., Goruckpore; J. Lip- 
• M K. W. Elmslle, 19th do., Bareilly; H. 

Barrackpore; C. E. Goad, 
*na E. K. ElUott, 32d do., Meerut; D. Pott, 66th 


111$ MA.Tr,STy’s FoncFS. 

Jlead-Quaf ter<i, Poorer, Juneii, 0, and 20, 1829. 
—In compliaiue with his Maitsty’s griacious com- 
mands, the Cormnaridcr-in-chief 111 India is pleased 
to make the following promotions of officers serv- 
ing in Bengal, Madnss, and Bombay: — 

To be Coloneh xn India. I-icut. Col. .John Da- 
niell, 49lh Fwit; Lieut. Col. F. S. Tidy, 44th 
do. ; Lieut. Col. U. Torrens, 3ftth do., adj. gen. 
H.M. forces; Lieut. Col. G. H. Murray, 16th 
Drags. ; Lieut. Col. M. Childers, Ilth do ; Lieut, 
Col. Jas. Cassidy, .31st Knot; I.ieul. Col. Hon. J. 
Finch, h.p., unattached, military secretary to 
Coininander-iu-chief— all dated 5 June 182*). 

To he Colonels xn India. Lieut. Col. Sir Edw. 
Miles, Kt., 89th Foot; Lieut. Col. C. A. Vigou- 
rcaux, 45th do.; Lieut. Col. Sir E. K. Williams, 
41st do. ; Lieut. Col. R Armstrong, 26th do. ; 
Lieut. Col. Arch. Campbell, 46th do.; Lieut. Col. 
Colqu. Grant; Lieut. S. Boysc, 1.3lh Drags.; 
Lieut. Col. H, Oglander, 26lh Font; Lieut. Col. 
W. H. Sewell, 4yth do. ; Lieut. Col. R, B. Fearon, 
6th do.— all dated 5lh June 11129. 

To be Colomdstn India, LJeut. Col. H. Sullivan, 
6th Foot; Lieut. Col. T. Willshire, 2d Foot; 
Lieut. Col. H. Thomas, 20th Foot; Lieut. Col. 
N. Wilson, 4th L. Drags. ; Lieut. Col. H. Rainey, 
half-pay— all dated 5th June, 1829. 

(See also Pi emotions from the London Gazette, 
Inserted hi the Home Intelligence^.) 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— June 26. Ens. Thos. James, 21st 
N.L, for health.— July 10. Ens. Maughan, 21flt 
Madras N.I., for health.— 17- Capt. H. J. Bland, 
9th N.L, on private affairs.— 2d-L leu t. Jos. Greent, 
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of artillery, for health (via China).— Surg. Wm. 
Russell, for health (already at Cape of Good 
Hope'.— 24. Lieut. A. C. Beatson, 2d N.I, on pri- 
vate affairs. 


HIS majesty’s rollers. 

To Europe May 21. Lieut. J. McCaffrey, 4th 

L.Dr., for health.— Surg. W. Walhrce. Vueeii’s 

no\als, for health 3(1. Lieut. Barr, .Id Bull’s, 

on private affairs. — Lieut. Mylius, Kith F., on 
ditto.— June *J. Lieut, and Adj. Hollingsworth, 
20th F., for health. — 

To Neili'herr}/ HiUs July 10. I.ieut. F. Bellow, 

com. gen. at Sandoway, for six months, for health 

To Mauritiufi.—Ju\y 10. Capt. T. Tnnbrill, of 
artillery, for eight months, forhealth. 

To St. Helenn July 24. Lieut. C. Dallas, regt. 

of artil., for health (to be absent for two years). 


SHIPPING. 

Ai I ivah in the River. 

Ji/ne.lO. J.'Amehe, Fauideaux, from Bourbon, 
Madras. <!kc. ; and Vuillaut, Morin, fioin Bor- 
deaux, Rio, and Mauritius.— 2. Feol of 
Mwler/t Walford, fiom London and I’enang. — 
Burrell, McUalfe, from London; and M<mihi/{ 
Star, Barker, fiom London aiul M.uh.is.— t'o- 
rinthian, Curtis, from Baltimore ( \merif a) ; and 
Jupiter, Wilbey, from New South \\'.drs.— 10. 
Coloucl Youug, Heron, from Balavi.i and .Smg.i- 
pore.— 14. 1.(1 Belle Alluinee, Fr.mcis, from Mau- 
ritius and Madras ; and C/yde, Munro, from Lon- 
don and Madras.— 10. Lotus, Moriarty, from S.r- 
lem and Java. — 2(1 JVilltum IVieiion, Burihett, 
from Bombay and Madras ; ami (Jeotge I'nuiuug, 
.Fackson, from Bourbon.— 27- Vei-sutu, Plunkett, 
from N. .S. Wales, Batavia, .Singapore, and Pe- 
nang.— .31. Hercules, Wilson, fiom Bombay.— 
Aug.}. Bland, Callan, from l.iverpool; and IPR- 
hum Young, Reynolds, from N. S. Wales. 

Dcfi/ii turesfrom Calcutta. 

June 26. Hem, Brodie, for Mauritius. — .Tuh/2. 
Smyrna, Henrv, for Boston (America). — 4. Maty 
Ann, O’Brien, for Mauritius. — 1>. iMUiel, Tait, 
for Liverpool. — 12. Vulaniham, Nash, for I.iver- 

F ool ; and Superior, Leslie, for Mauritius .and 
.ondon.— 1.3. Wtlham Glen Ande/von, McMillcn, 
for Bourbon.— 1!). Loid Roduci/, Hlaxland, for 
N. S. Wales.— 21. Ahgnins, Edwards, for N. .S. 
Wales; aruX Competitor, Stew.inl, for London. — 
23. Calcutta, Watson, for Lnerpool; ami Earl 
Kclhe, Wemyss, for Bombay.— 24. Cathenue, 
Kincaid, for Mauritius.— J."). Morning Stai , Bar- 
ke*-, for Mauritius; and Louisa, Chiton, for 
Singapore and China.— 27. IVilham, Maher, for 
Madras.— 29. Royal George, Grant, for Mauritius. 
--30. Diadem, Wilson, tor Mauritius. 

Dcpartio-es from Saugor, 

June 29. II C.S. Bridgewater, Manderson, for 
China.— 2. H.C..'5. Uidy MelvtUe, tdiHord, 
for China. — 15. H. C. S. Fury/<Arti,so», 'Cruick- 
shank, for China. — Aug. 4. II.C'.S. llythe, Ar- 
buthnot, for China. 


Freight to London (Aug. l)—£4 to £0 per ton, 
and v^ scarce. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIHTHS, 

March It. At Cuttack, the l.rdy of Lieut. W* 
Souter, (Wtli N.L, of a daughter. 

Ma>/ 2. At Cliittagong, thelulyof T. A. .Shaw, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

31. At Hurripaui, the lady of H.S. Lane, Esq., 
civil service, of a .son. 

June 9.r Aj^ellaspore, the lady of Capt. G. R. 
Crawfui4i^#|^‘ son. 

unporc, the lady of John Marshman, 

Esq., oftn 

— At| 
regt., 

— At i . 

Esq., of a a 

— At Mysoorce, the lady of Cautain Dongan, 
commandant of 2d Local Horse, of a daughter. 



le lady of Lieut. Lyons, 34th 
the lady of A. De Fountain, 


-Calcutta. 


[Jan. 


17. At Bauleah, the wife of Mr. James Archer, 
of a son. 

1«. At Sylhet, the lady of Mr. Assist. Surg 
Tutnell, of a daughter. 

19. At Bhaugulpore, the lady of J. L. Turner, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

23. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. R. H. Wise- 
man, commanding the H.C. steam-vessel Bur- 
hampooter, of a daughter. 

2H. At CaUutta, Mrs. T. Bartlett, of a .son. 

29. At CaUutla, the wife of Mr. J. L. Dunnett, 
Emaumhang Vcteriimry Repository, of a son. 

— At Chupmh, the lady of F. C. Smith, Esq., 
commissioner of revenue and circuit, of a daugh- 
ter, 

.30. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. 11. W. 
Walke, 44th N.I., of a daughter. 

— AtHurdwan, the lady of David Scott, Esq., 
jun., civil seivice, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the wile of John Abraham, of 
adaughler. 

July 1. .\t C.ilcutta, the wife of Mr. John Gray, 
printer, Hurkaru pre^s, of twins, boys. 

— At Gouickpore, the lady of F. Currie, Esq , 
civil service, of a son. 

2. At Chowiinghee, the Hon. Lady Rumbold, 
of a son. 

4. At Rosoolporo factory, district of C.awnpore, 
Mrs. 11. R. Cooper, of a son. 

h. At C.nkuUa,, Mrs. J. .1. Floury, of a son. 

— x\t Cawnpore, tlie lady of Capt. Farrington, 
Horse Artillery, of a son. 

(i. At Puriie.ih, Mrs. J. Brandt, of a son. 

7. At Calcutta, Mi.s. G. F. Bowbear, of twin 
boys, one of tbeni sti'l-born. 

3 . At Calcutta, the lady of A. F, Smith, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

9. At C.iwnporc, Mrs. William Gee, of a son. 

1(1. At Chowringliee, the lady of R. M. Tilgh- 
man. Esq., of a d.iuglitor. 

11. At Benares, tlie wife of Mr. Goo. Tqttlc, of 
the firm of Messrs. Tuttle and Charles, of a son. 

12. At Agra, the lady of Capt. J. E. Debrett, 
of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of W. Anley, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

1.3. .\t Calcutta, Mrs. Robert Jacob, of a son. 

14. At Meeiut, the lady of Capt. Bruce, assist, 
com. gen., of a son. 

lU. At Cawnpore, Mrs. D. R. llodgkmson, of a 
son. 

20. At M.ilda, the lady of J. W. Grant, Esq., of 
of a daughter. 

22. \t Calcutta, the lady of W. 11. Ablxitt, Esq., 


of a son, 

23. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. W. S. Barnard, 
of a son. 

— \t Calcutta, Mrs. Geo. 11. Ilollingbery, of a 
d.iughier. 

24. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. P. Gomes, of 
the general department, of a daughter. 

— At CaUutta, Mrs. W. Wood, of a son. 

25. At Coolie B.azar, Mrs. M. Hanlon, of a son. 

— AtC.alditta, Mrs. H.tJourt, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. AVm. Byni, of a daughter. 

27. AtCahutta, Mrs. John Rodrigues, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. <.eo. Strafford, of a son. 

Aug. 2. At Dum-Hum, the lady of Wm. Mont- 
gomerie, Esq., of a daughter. 


MAURIAGES. 

June 1.3. At Calcutta, Mr. Geo. Hudson to Miss 
Mary Wilson. 

29. At Calcutta, J. D. Dow, Esq. to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Capt. R. Allan. 

22. /At Cawnpore, Lieut. R. S. Trevor, 3d regt. 
L.C., to Miss Mary Sjiottiswood. 

2(5. At Cawnpore, J. R. A. Amman. 1^sq., to 
Miss Mary Ann Cuppage, second daughter of the 
late (,'olonpl Wm. Cupp.’ge. , 

2‘). At Calcutta, W. R. Young, Esq., son of 
the late Greek professor at Glasgow, and a senior 
meichant in the ILC. civil seiviie, Bengal, to 
.Sarah, third daughter of Mr. and Mis. George 
John Siddons, of Garden Reach, Calcutta. 

4. At Adjeghur, Lieut, s. Williams, 0th N.L ■ 
to Mary Amenda, second daughter of the lateAV. 
Blanchard, Esq. ^ ^ 

July 6, At Calcutta, J. D. King, Esq., to 
Eliza, widow of the late Lieut. H. LewcUin, iLW. 
24th Dragooiu. ^ 

8. At Digah, Brigadier-General A. Knox, com- 
manding the Diiupore divlalon, to Charlotte Ko- 
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kUui. eldest daughter of the late Major John Ge- 

At Chandeniagore, J. H. Drugeon, Esq., 
son of the late (.’olonel Drugeon, and nephew of 
Baron Drugeon, to Mary Georglana, daughter of 
the late Colonel Thomas T. Basset, of the Bengal 

establishment. 

•— At Calcutta, Mr. P. Robert Sir»clair, pilot 
establishment, to Miss S. A. Smithurst. 

IJ. At Calcutta, Mr. H. M. Smith, of the quar- 
ter-master general’s department, to Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of Mr. John Mercade, of the Pre- 
sidency Pay-office. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. C. McClean, jun., to Miss 
I'rancisca Albris. 

12. At Ballygunge, John MacRitchie, Esq., of 
Bancoorah, to Miss Ross. 

lit. At Calcutta, the Rev. A.IIammond to Anna 
Pillans, the fifth daughter of the late Thomas 
Templeton, Esq. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Robert D’Cruze, to Mis. 

Martha Dei ego. 

21. At Calcutta. Mr. L. F. GomebS, to Eleanor 
Ann, only daughter of Thomas D’Bruyn, Esq., 
deceased. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. Peter John D’Rozano to 
Eleanor Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. O. Jore, of 
the judicial department. 

Auff. 1. At Calrutla, Mr. Greenaway, of the 
firm of Gunter and Hooper, to Ann Hooper, eldest 
daughter of Edward Slone, Esq., of Moreton in 
Marsh, Gloucestershire. 

Lateli). Atf’alcutta, Lieut. F. B. Lardner, l.lth 
N.I., to Mrs. Wm. Senior, widow of the late 
Lieut. Senior, of the Bengal service. 


24. At Calcutta, Mr. Chos. Druem, sen., aged 
bG. 

27 At Calcutta, Mrs. E. Herman, widow of the 
late Mr. Herman, indigo planter, ngcd.3(i. 

29. At Calcutta, Louisa Clementina, lady of 
Mr. George Strafford, aged .31. 

— At Calcutta, Master Jullen De Chat, aged 14 
years. 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Strafford, seaman, 
aged 39. 

31. At Calcutta, Master J, D’Merces, a ward of 
the Parental Academic Institution, aged 18. 

Aug, 2 At Calcutta, Mr. John Lewis, aged 19. 


UMabrast. 

SHiriTSG. 

Arrivals, 

July 14. Nrlsnn, Freeman, from Ceylon.— Id. 
William Utlson, Burchett, from Bombay.— 19. 
Austen, Ladd, from London and Johanna. 

Depart III rs. 

July 17 . lAUHsa, Serjeant, for Pondicherry, 
Mauritius, and Bourhon.— 10. La Giionde, Du- 
croix, f^or Pondicherry, Bourbon, and Hour- 
dcaux ; and William Wilson, Burchett, for Cal- 
cutta. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGE, AND 
DEATHS. 


DEATHS. 

May .31. At Neemuch, W. L. Dunlop, Esq , 
assistant surgeon. 

June .*). At Delhi, in his 8<3th year. Captain 
Manuel Doremao, formerly commandant of Mansi, 
llissar, Futteahbad, Buthnear, Ate., under the 
Mahratt-aJi government, and late a pensioner of 
the British government. 

16. At Diiiapore, after a few days illness, John 
McKntie, Esq., indigo planter, aged 32. 

]<>. At Goadiia, twelve coss above Dinapore, 
Alexander Robert Augustus, youngest son of the 
l.Ue Mr. John Price, of Alliporc, aged eight years. 

20. At Meerut, Mr. Assist, burg. E. McAndrcw, 
M.D., aged 2(). 

2.3. At Calcutta, of consumption, Mrs. Caroline 
Gomc-s, aged 19 

— At Delhi, of spasmodic cholera, Lieut. Wal- 
ter Thurjby, 5th N.L, in his 22d year. 

2.5. At R’ungpore, of a Rungpore fever, F. J. 
Becher, Esq., of the civil service. 

— At Monghir, on board her budgerow, Ma- 
dame de Laval, aged 6.1. 

. 28. At Calcutta, Mrs. Boileau, lady of Simeon 
Henry Boileau, Esq., aged .3.1. 

30. At Calcutta, John Dowling, Esq., head as- 
sistant in the commercial accountant’s office, aged 
G.3. 

Julyi, At Serampore, Mr. Emanual Lunday, 
aged 22, late an assistant in the Marine Board. 

4. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Higgins, an assis- 
tant in the military department, aged 29. 

7 . At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Brown, aged 24. 

8 . At Chowmook Factory, near Commercolly, 
Mr. Heniw Mitchell Shephard, aged 27* 

— At Rosoolpore Factory, Master H. W. B. 
Cooper, aged four years. 

10. At Calcutta, James, only son of the late 
Mr. James ScTatchley, aged 9 years. 

11. At Barrackpore, Lieut. H. F. Broderip, 
Sflth N.L, aged .30. 

12. At Bobcha Factory, near Juanpore, sud- 
denly, Mary Anne, second daughter of George 
and Matilda Frasei , aged 4 years. 

14. At Burreesol, in zillah Backergunge, Mrs. 
M. Pereira, by child-birth, aged 35. 

17- At Chinsurah, Eliza Isabella, wife of Capt. 
Wm. Bell, artillery, after a painful illness, aged 23. 

«- Drowned in the river, Mr. Malcolm Brown 
Morrison, aged 23. 

20. At Calcutta, Capt. Wm. Eastgate, deputy 
PW and postmaster at Diamond Harbour, aged 

21. At Chowrlrighee, Robert Moseley Thomas, 

attorney at law, aged 43. 

wui. Calcutta, Mr. Angus Shaw, pilot esto- 
blUhment, aged 22 . 

22. At Calcutta, Mrs. Eliza Bum, aged 86. 
^nat. Jour. N.S. Vol. 1. No. 1. 


niiiTiis. 

JuneO. At the Neilgheny Hills, the lady of 
Capt. Chase, commanding the Governor’s body 
guard, of a son. 

.30. At Hauper, the lady of Capt. Alex.Carncgy, 
15th N.L, ot .a son. 

Juli/l. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. 
Wynih, horse la igade, of a son. 

2. At Palamcotlah, Mrs. Rhcnius, of a daugh- 
ter. 

Jxitely. At Cool, the lady of W.II. Taylor, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

MAKRIAaF. 

Julyin. At Madras, Mr. C. Gillies, to Miss 
Mary McDowall. 


June 5. At Cuddalore, John Hart Jollie, Esq. 

7 . At Kamptce, near Nagporc, Eleanora Eliz.!- 
beth, only daughter of I.icut. J. B. Barnett, /th 
N.I., aged live years. 

29. At Salamcottah, Chas. Wilkinson, Esq., as- 
sist-ant surgeon 22d N.l. 

July{). At Madras, Austin Flower, Esq., In his 
61bt year. 


ISantbap. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

GARRISON OF' ASSEERGHUU. 

Bombay Castle, March 20, 1829. — 1« 
consequence of the separation of Malwa 
from the military control of this govern, 
ment, the Gov. in Council is ple.ased to de- 
clare the gairison of Asseevghur a sepa- 
rate command, but will remain subject to 
to the political control of the resident at 
Indore. 

HORSE ARTlLLERIfi , . 

Bombay Castle, April 8, 1829. The 
Hon. the Governor in Council directs that 
the appointment of troop quarter-master 
in the Horse Artillery be abolished. 

(F) 
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EXTRA BATTALIONS. 

Bombay Castle^ May 2, 1829.— The 

Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to sanction the addition of a subadar ma. 
jor to the establishment of the extra bat- 
talions, also the appointment of a farrier- 
major to the head-quarters of the horse bri- 
gade at Poona on a staff pay of rupees 
twenty.one per month. 

DESERTION OP EUROPEANS. 

Bombay Castle^ June 11, 1829. — Tlie 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that the following advertisement 
be published in General Orders : — 

“ Advertisement , — Many instances of 
desertion having occurred among the Eu- 
ropean troops in the garrison of Bombay 
from the facility afforded of communi- 
cating with the numerous shipping in the 
harbour, the Governor in Council is pleas- 
ed to notify that a reward of ten rupees 
will be given to any person or jicrsons 
who may detect and produce at the town 
major’s office any European soldier who 
may be proved, to the satisfaction of the 
commanding officer of his corps, to have 
deserted or attempted to desert from the 
garrison. 

“ The owners or crews of all boats 
plying at the different bunders are hereby 
prohibited, on pain of legal prosecution, 
from receiving on board their boats and 
conveying to the shipping in the harbour 
any European soldier, without such sol- 
dier producing his passport.” 

PUNDITS TO GUN LASCARS. 

Bombay Castle, June 13, 1829. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that a pundit be maintained 
with the gun lascars attached to each of 
the battalions of European artillery. 

ORDNANCB ASSISTANT TO COMMANDANT. 

Bombay Castle, June 26, 1829.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased, 
with the view of attaining every possible 
efficiency in the control of the ordnance 
department, to appoint the major of bri- 
gade of artillery to be “ ordnance as- 
sistant to the commandant,” and to in- 
crease the salary of that office, so as to 
make the aggregate amount of emolu- 
ment derivable from his staff situation 
Rs. 400 per mensem, independant of an 
office establishment ; the amount of in- 
crease being considered as a distinct sa- 
lary for his.j^w appointment. 

Til© ^ova-nor in Council, considering 
that^th# of responsibility imposed 

on the seniorofficer of the artillery of the 
Deccan, independant of his exercising a 
regimental command, renders the assist- 
ance of a public staff officer absolutely ne* 
pessary, sauaions the appointment of a 
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major of brigade fpr the artillery of the 
Poona division of the army. 

CONDUCT OF LIEUT. THOifAS. 

Bombay Castle, July 4, 1 829. — The Hon. 
the Governor in Council has received with 
regret a communication from his Excellen- 
cy the Commander in Chief, accompany- 
ing proceedings on a Court of Inquiry on 
the conduct of Lieut. Tliomas, of the 22d 
regiment N. I. commanding an out-post 
in Cutch. 

Though the statement of the villagers 
who have complained of this officer appears 
to be much exaggerated, sufficient is ad- 
mitted by Lieut, Thomiis to prove that his 
conduct was very culpable. He has 
pleaded his inexperience, and Govern- 
ment is not willing to treat a young 
officer with severily, but it cannot allow 
such conduct to pass unnoticed, 

Lieut. Thomas has shewn himself ig- 
norant of the first principles of his duty as 
an officer of the Indian army, which is to 
treat the natives of the country in which 
he is employed with kindness and libera- 
lity ; and if there is no proof of his hav- 
ing committed the positive acts of injus- 
tice and oppression with which he is 
charged, there are also none of his having 
left favourable impressions of the good 
name of a British officer in a community 
where it is of so much consequence that 
that character stand upon the highest 
grounds. 

sepoys’ savings fond. 

Bombay Castle, July 1829. — Appli- 
cations and claims having been at various 
times preferred by sepoys, for loss of 
money carried about their persons or with 
tlieir baggage, and it being impossible, 
and contrary to every principle, that go- 
vernment should be accountable for private 
property carried about at the caprice of in- 
dividuals, yet being desirous that the sepoy 
should be afforded every facility in the 
way of depositing his savings in a place 
of security, the Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct, that any native 

commissioned, non-commissioned officer or 

private, who may wish to deposit a sum 
of not less than five rupees, upon applica- 
tion to the officer commanding his com- 
pany, may deposit it with the paymaster 
of the regiment, who will grant him a 
receipt for the amount, countersigned by 
the commanding officer. When the sum 
total of any individual’s deposits shall 
have amounted to twenty-five rupees, an 
interest of four per cent, will be allowed 
from the day on which the last deposit is 
made, provided that it is not called for 
within three months. 

2d. On the completion by the party of 
of twenty-five, rupees, it will be 
the duty of the regimental paymaster to 
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6bt«!n from the division, or district pay- 
master, an acknowledgment according to 
the form A, specifying the date of the last 
payment, which acknowledgment should 
be then given to the individual, who w'ill 
return to the former officer the receipts 
which had been previously granted by him 
in order to be cancelled. 

3d. The paymaster of every corps, on 
the receipt of such deposits, is to prepare 
at the end of each month a list (B), in 
duplicate, of the names of the persons 
who may have made deposits of twenty- 
five rupees each, and the companies to 
which they respectively belong, specifying, 
in a column against each individual’s 
name, the sum deposited by him with the 
date, and pay over the aggregate amount 
to the paymaster of the division or dis- 
trict, who w ill remit the same immediately 
to the sub treasurer, by a draft on the mi- 
litary accountant, accompanied by a ge- 
neral detailed list(C.) 

4tli. Should an individual require to 
take up any part of his money, so de- 
posited, he may do so, provided the amount 
he in even sums of twenty-five rupees, or 
fifty rupees, in the case of commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers. In such 
case a receipt, in duplicate, signed by 
himself and bearing the counter-signature 
of the commanding officer and paymaster 
of the regiment, should be presented to 
the division or district paymaster or the 
collector, in the absence of these officers, 
charging the same to “ territorial books.” 

5th. The interest accumulating on such 
deposits is to be discharged half-yearly, as 
provided for above, in a similar way. 

6th. When the deposit of any indivi- 
dual shall amount to KX) rupees, the regi- 
mental paymaster will, upon application 
from the party, transmit, through the divi- 
sion or district paymaster, the acknow- 
ledgments, duly receipted by tlie person 
himself, to the sub-treasurer, for the purpose 
of being exchanged for the usual treasury 
bill or other government certificate, in 
such man’s name (bearing four per cent, 
interest per annum). These treatury bills 
may be transferred under the counter-sig- 
nature of the commanding officer, the in- 
terest on which is to be paid half-yearly by 
the division or district paymaster, and the 
principal with the interest thereon may be 
discharged at the expiration of one year by 
the same officer, or renewed by the sub- 
treasurer, on being transmitted through 
the prescribed channel. 

Vth. In order to provide safe custody 
for the accumulated subscriptions of corps 
before they shall have amounted to twenty- 
five rupees each, division paymasters are 
dirwted to receive and retain in their trea- 
•tiries such sums as may be tendered by 
regimental paymasters, as deposits on ac- 
count of the savings fund, and to open a 
private account-current of the gen^^iiv- 
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ceipts And payments between regiments 
and themselves under that head, to afford 
every facility to regimental paymasters, 
in taking up such sums as may be requi. 
site for the purpose of being regularly in- 
vested, according to the third paragraph 
of these regulations, when individual 
subscriptions shall have amounted to tlie 
prescribed sum on which interest is al. 
lowed. 

8th. Any persons, not included above, 
who may be detected [in depositing sums 
in the name of any one entitled to tlie be- 
nefit of these regulations, shall forfeit the 
sum so deposited. 

(Here follow forms A, B, and C.) 

INDIVIDUALS DISMISSED THE SERVICE. 

Bombay Caslle, July 17, 1829.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to resolve, tliat on every occasion of an 
individual who has been dismissed the 
service, failing to place himself under the 
orders of the town-major at the presi- 
dency, as directed, he shall forfeit all 
claim to the jircsent liberal allowance of 
passage-money and to subsistence; and 
will further subject himself to be sent to 
England as a charter-party passenger. 

JUDGE advocate-general. 

Bombay Castle, July 21, 1829.— In 
consequence of the marine having been 
subjected to the same mutiny act as the 
army, the Hon. the Governor in Council 
is pleased to appoint the Judge Advocate 
General of the army to be “ Judge Advo- 
cate-General of the Army and Marine,” 
on a salary of 1,200 rupees per mensem, 
from the 1st instant. 

The Marine Judge Advocate- General 
will in future be denominated “ Deputy 
Judge Advocate-General of the Marine.” 

July 25. — In consequence of the ap- 
pointment of the Judge Advocate- Gene- 
ral of the Army to be Judge Advocate- 
General of the Army and Marine, the 
Governor in Council is pleased to raise 
the allow^ance, draw n by that officer, on 
account of establishment, to 150 ruptes per 
month, to have effect from the 1 st instant. 

HILL FORTS IN THE DECCAN. 

Bo?nbay Castle, July 2C>, 1829.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the office of inspector of 
hill forts in the Deccan l)e abolished from 
the 1st of December next. 

BRIGADE-MAJOR OF ARTILLERY. 

Bombay Castle, July 23. 1829.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to grant an office establishinehf of sixty 
rupees per month to the brf^de-major of 
artillery at the ptesidency, for his distinct 
office of ordnance assistant to the com- 
mandant. 


RegUlcr, —Botnhat/, 
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ReguUr. ^Bombay, 


[Jan. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

July 10. Chaa. Norris, Esa., to act as chief sec. 
to gov. during absence of Wm. Newnham, Esq. 
on sick certincate ; also to conduct duties of se- 
cretary to government In military department for 
same period. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Castle, June IW^.—Tempwary 
point ments confirmed. Maj. J. Gibbon, 6th N.I., 
to assume command of troops at Sholapore as 
senior officer, from 16th May.— Maj. R. Thomas, 
1st L.C., to assume command of troops at Shola- 
pore as senior officer, from 24th May.— Brig, Maj. 
W.Wyllie to act as deputy assist, qu. mast, gen , 
and receive charge of public buildings at Shola- 
pore from 14th May.— Lieut. Poole, iTth N.I., to 
act as deputy paym. at Sholapore from 14th May- 
— Lieut. Bell, !)lh N.I., to act as 3d assist, com. 
gen. at Sholapore from 14th May.— Lieut. R. 
Hughes to be acting adj. to a detachment of 3d 
N.L stationed at Broach. 

15th N.I. Lieut. G. Macan to be capt., and Ens. 
N. Goslin to be lieut., in sue. to Goodift' dec. ; 
dated 9th Peb. 1829. 

Sen. Supemum. Ens. Wm. Robertson to rank 
from 22d May 1829, and to be posted to 16th N.L, 
V. Goslin prom. 

Assist. Surg. Thomson to continue to have 
charge of mraical duties at residency at Bu«sora. 

20th N.I. Ens. Wm. Jones to be lieut., v. Wall 
dec. ; dated 22d May 1829. 

Sen. Supemum. Ens, Edw. BaVnes to rank from 
22d May 1829, and to be posted to 20th N.L, v. 
Jones prom. 

June 8. — Cadet of Artillery J. B. Woosnam ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom. to2d-lleut. 

Cadet of Infantry G. J. D. Milne admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

June 13.— 5th N.I. Lieut. W. Keys to be capt., 
and Ens. Wm. Edwards to be lieut., in sue. to Hr 
Adams dec. ; dated 5th June 1829, 

Sen. Supemum. Ens. R. Dennis to rank from 
6th June 1829, and to be posted to 5th N.L, v. 
Edwards prom. 

Lieut. J. Sinclair, artillery, directed to conduct 
duties of executive engineer at Surat and Broach 
on departure of Capt. Brown from station ; dated 
30th May. 

June 18.— Capt. J.Bonamy, H.M.’s 6th Foot, to 
perform duties of military secretary to com. in 
chief, during absence of LiCut. Col. Rainey on 
leave to Deccan. 

Capt. J.Bonamy, 6th Foot, to be private secre- 
tary to his Exc. the Acting President in Council. 

June 19 Assist. Surg. T. Graham to have me- 

dical charge of Lunatic Asylum during absence of 
Assist. Surg. Howison, on sick certificate. 

June 20 6th N.I. Ens. Fred. Mayor to be lieut., 

V. Levery dec. ; dated 1st June 1829. 

Sen. SupeAium. Ens. E. C. Burt to rank from 1st 
Junel£^, and posted to 6th N.L, v. Mayo prom. 

Temporary Airangements confirmed. Capt. M. 
Soppitt, 26th N.L, to assume command of troops 
at Sattara from date of departure of Lieut. Col. 
H. Smith for presidency.— Capt.W. Foquett, 20th 
N.I., to conduct duties of brigade major’s office in 
northern districts of Guzerat on departure of Maj. 
Mant for Surat. 

June 23.— Lieut. E. P. De I’Hoste, 26th N.I., to 
act as deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. at Sholapore 
during ab^ce of Capt. N. Campbell at Baroda. 

June 26 Lieut. J. C. Anderson, 24th N.L, to 

be adj. to Guzerat Prov. Bat. 

Capt. W. Jacob to be major of brigade of ar- 
tillery head-quarters, and ordnance assistant to 
couunandwt (a new appointment). 

Lieut T. E. Cotgrave to be major of brigade of 
artillery of Poona division of army (a new ap- 
pointment). 

June 27.— Cadets of Infantry B. W. Agar and 
D. D. Chadwick admitted on estab., and prom, 
to ensigns. 

July 4,.— Cwt. Corsellls, 18th N.L, to conduct 
duties of engineer department at Asseerghur, M a 
temporary arrangement. 


July 10.— Lieut. IL to act arqtumait and 
interp. In Hlndooetlpfc language to 19th N.I, 
during abaenceof Lieut. Dampler. 

July 11.— Cadet of Artillery D. J. Cannan ad- 
mltted on estab , and prom, to 2d-lieut. 

Cadet of Engineers T. S. Kennedy admitted on 
estab., and prom, to 2d-lieut. 


Cadets of Infantry R. H. Young, R. P. Hogg, 
W. H. B. Watkins, H. Lavle, H. Biggie, fl. 
P. H. Hocken, and Geo. Ciuickshank admitted 
on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs. F. S. Amott, Thos. Brlckwell, and W. 
Arding admitted on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

Subedar Major Shaik Woolly Mahomed, 9th 
N.L, to command “ Concan Ranges.” 

July 15.— Assist. Surg. Kays to be assistant to 
marine surgeon. 


July 16.—Iu^tntry. Sen. Lieut. Col. E. G. Stan- 
nus, C.B., to be lieut. col. commandant, v. Egan, 
dec. ; dale of rank 2l8t July 1829 — Sen. LieuLCol. 
J. Sutherland to be lieut. col. commandant, v. 
Lawrence dec. ; ditto 8th Feb. 1829.— Lieut. Col. 
Commandant K. Egan, deceased on 20th Jan. 
1829, prior to his promotion on 5th June 1829, his 
commission of col. to be cancelled, and LleuLCol. 
Commandant E. G. Stannus, C.B., to be colonel; 
ditto 5th June 1829.— Lieut. Col. Commandant J. 
Sutherland to be colonel ; ditto 5th June 1829.— 
Sen. Major F. Farquharson to be lieut. colonel, v. 
Stannus, prom. ; ditto 21st Jan. 1829.— Sen. Major 
F. Roome to be lieut. col., v. Dcschamps, dec. ; 
ditto 3d Feb. 1829.— Sen. Major J. Elder to be 
lieut col., v. Sutherland prom. ; ditto Olh Feb. 
1829. 


ls< Europ. Refrt. Capt. C. Ovens to be major, and 
Lieut. T. Stalker to be capt., in sue. to Elder 
prom. ; dated 8th Feb. 1829.— Ens. II. J. Wood- 
ward to be lieut., v. B. Mitchell, resigned service; 
ditto lOlh May 1629. 

Sen. Supemum. Ens. A. W. Beavan to rank from 
6th June 1829, and to be posted to 1st Europ. regt., 
v. Woodward prom. 

N.B. Lieuts. J. M. Mitchell and H. J. Wood- 
ward, and Ens. A. W. Sevan to be borne as super- 
numerary to establishment. 

20th N.I. Capt. A. Seymour to be major, and 
Lieut. T. Apthorp (prom.), to be capt., in sue. to 
Roome prom.; dated 3<l Feb. 182!1. — Ens. H. 
James to be lieut., v. Wall dec. ; dated 22d May 
1829. 

Sen, Supern. Ens. E, C. Cotgrave to rank from 
from 5th June 1829, and posted to 20th N.L, v. 
James prom. 

N.B. Lieuts. W. Jones and 11. James and Ens. 
E. C. Cotgrave to be borne as supernumerary to 
establishment, 

22d N.I. Capt. J. D. Crozier to be major, and 
Lieutli. Kensington (dismissed) to be capt. in sue. 
to Farquharson prom. ; dated 2l8t Jan. 1829.— 
Lieut. 11. Cracklow to be capt. and Ens. R. Lewis 
to be lieut. in sue. to Kensington dismissetl ser- 
vice; dated 6th March 1829. 

Sen. Supern. Ens. W. T. Cormack to rank from 
5th June 1829 and to be posted to 22d N.L, v. Lewis 
prom. 

N.B. I.ieuts. C. Rooke and R. Lewis, and Ens. 
W. T. Cormack to be borne as supernumeriwy to 
establishment. 

1st or Gr. N.I. Ens. H. C. Rawlinson, intern, in 
Hindoostanee, to be qu. mast. ; dated 9th July 
1829. 


Maj. R. Robertson, 2d Gr. N.L, directed to m- 
sume command of troops at Sattara from 
June, as a temporary arrangement. 

Mr.Moreing appointed an acting assist, surgwn 
for service in marine, for so long a period asms 
services may be required. 

July 21.— Capt. Bonamy, H.M.’s 6th regt., to 
be private secretary to his Exc. the Acting Presi- 
dent In Council from 17th July. 

July 22. — Ens. J. M. Browne, 1st or Gr. Njly 
to act as interp. to detachment of H.M.’s ^Oin 
regiment now at presidency. 

Comet C. J. Owen to act as adj. to 1st L*C. dur- 
ing absence of Lieut. Mackenzie, on zlck certlfl* 
cate. 


>owB/ lit N.I., to comnumd 
MHone^ lit JWtu®*tered district* south m 
Capt. ntbet. 
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Ctdeti of Infantry J. C. Sup^ and W. B. Pcm- 
,onby> admitted on estab., |p<pilPoni. to ensigns. 

July 26.— Lieut. Col. S. R. Sfover, of artillery, 
directed to assume command of troops at Ahmea* 
nugger from 15th June, as a temporary arrange' 
ment. 

July 28.— Lieut. Davidson removed from nresi* 
dency and attached as 3d assist, com. gen. to Poona 
division of army, in room of Capt. Le Messulet 
proceeded to Europe. 

Returned to duty, from Ewrope.— .Lieut, Col. G. 
B. Brooks, 24th N.I.— Capt. C. Benbow, Idth 
N.I.— Lieut. E. P. Brett, 5th N.L— Capt. W. H. 
Waterfieid, 14th N.L— Assist. Surg. D. Stewart. 
—Capt. W. Hamond, 3d L.C.— Capt. Alex. Leigh- 
ton, 21st N.L 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— June 11. Ens.F.Twynam.Slst N.I., 
for health — July 2. Ens. W. Topham, 7th N.L, 
on private affairs.- 3. Lieut. T. Donnelly, 1st or 
(pr. N.I., forhealtli.— 11. Assist.surg. J. Bowstead, 
1st Europ. Regt., for health. — IG. Cornet A. Pres- 
cott, of Cavalry, for health.— Veterinary Surg. 
E. Ovans, Ist L.C., for health. 

To Madras.— Ju\y 1. liieut. J. G. Hume, 10th 
N.L, for six months, on private affairs.— 10. Lieut. 
H. Dampier, 19th N.L, for ditto ditto. 


SHIPPING. 

Atrivals. 

June 27. Fergusson, Groves, from New South 
Wales.— jul.v 3. H.C.S. Atlas, Hlne, from Lon- 
don.— 4. Helm, Langley, from Calcutta.— 7. Ex- 
mouth, Graham, from Calcutta.— 12. Annandale, 
Fergusson, from London ; and Cumberland, Steel, 
from New South Wales— 13. Fifishire, Crawley, 
from Singapore.— 14. Curler, Ryland, from Liver- 
pool and Ilfo de Janeiro.— 17. Valleyjkld, Johnson, 
from London and Madeira.— 19. Turners, Loader^ 
from Liverpool and Johanna.— 26. William Money, 
Fulcher, from Calcutta, Pondicherry, and Island 
of Bourbon.— 28. Neptune, Wittleton, from Glas- 
gow— ^ug. 2. Harriet, Oldham, from Liverpool. 

Departures. 

June 27. Elizabeth, Brown, for Isle of France. 
—July 2 H.C.S. Here/ordshtre, Hope, and H.C.S. 
Buckinghamshire, Glasspoole, both for China.— 
3. Runnymede, Weldrldge, for Madras and Cal- 
cutta, and Pallas. Mlterais, for Pondicherry.— 6. 
Isabella, Blake, for Ceylon.— 15. H.C.S. Duke of 
Sussex, Whitehead, for China. — 16. John Banner- 
man, Daly, and Caledonia, Lyon, both for China. 
—21. Sir Charles \Mnlvolm, Crawford, for China. 
—24. Rifleman, Bleasdale, for Cape of Good 
Hope.— 28. Bombay Castle, Scott, for China.— 29. 
Cumbrian, Blyth, for China, and Htitton, Lene- 
prew, for Isle of France.— 30. Royal Oeorge, Em- 
blcton, for Isle of France. Cape, and London.— 
Aug. 3. Lady Feversham, Ellcrby, for London. 


22. At Colabah, the lady of John G. O. A. 
Houghland, Esq., of a son and heir. 

MARRIAGES. 

June 8. At Bombay, Capt, Robt. Woodhouse, 
6th N.L, second son of the late O. Woodhouse, 
Esq., Advocate-General, Bombay, to Margaret 
Charlotte Saulton, yonngest daughter of the late 
Donald Smith, Esq., Inverness. 

18. At Bombay, P. C. Trash, Esq., superin- 
tending surgeon, to Miss Ann Elizabeth Goodridge. 

July 9. At Bombay, Edward, second son of S. 
Luke, Esq , M.D., of Cavendish Square, Lcm- 
don, to Georgiana, daughter of the late J. p. 
Larkins, Esq., of Blackheath. 

— At Bombay, G. M. Blair, Esq., of the civil 
service, to Marianne, youngest daughter of the 
late John Vivian, Esq., of Claverton, Somerset- 
shire. 

24. At Poona, A. F. Bartlet, Esq., adjutant to 
the 2d extra battalion, to Maria, daughter of the 
late John Hine, Esq., of Dartmouth, Devon. 


May2i. At Oushire, an hour after her delivery, 
the lady of Kssac Johannes, Esq., of Bushire, 
aged 34. 

June 11. At Bombay, Mr. H. Bellamy, formerly 
of the mint. 

30. At Broach, of fever, George C. Wroughton, 
Esq., of the Bombay civil service, and senior as- 
sistant judge at that station, aged 26. 

Julyd. At Rutnagury, Mrs. EiRgenia Pascoolla 
Rodrigues, relict or the late Mr. Miguel Rodri- 
gues. 

17. At Bombay, Sorabiee Pestonjee Paddoc. 
The deceased was one of the most perfect masters 
of the English language amongst the Parsee caste. 

30. At Bombay, Mr. F. E. Menesse, aged 33 
years, twelve of which he was an assistant m the 
accountant-general’s office. 


BIRTHS. 

June 12. At Colombo, the lady of Lieut. Rod- 
dy, Ceylon Regt., of a still-born child. 

Julyo. At Galle, the lady of Lieut. Deacon, 
staff officer, of a daughter. 

PEATilS. 

June 15. At Manar, the Rev. Father Ignacio 
Piento, of the congregation of the oratory of SU 
PhlUlpNery, aged 37. 

July 1.3. At Colombo, Sarah, wife of the Rev, 
Alex, Hume, Wesleyan missionary, in her 29th 
year. 


lirttang. 


Freight to London (Aug. 1.)— £2 per ton 


births, marriages, and 

DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Of^wn^* the lady of Colonel Whish 

24. At Nagpore, the lady of Lieut. D. N. Fra 
service, of a daughter. 

the la<W of Wm. Carslairs, Esq. 
mwical storekeeper, P.D., of a son. 

Tnj Neilgherry Hills, the lady of Lieut 

A? mast, gen., of a daughter. 

Ein y* Henry Hancock 

N.L, of a son. 

^0- At R^kote, Mrs. James Gillies, of a daugh 
^1. At Poona, Mrs. Augustus A. Summers, of s 
a^ughS AndCTson 

of ^ P*® 


GITNERAL ORDER. 

Fort Cornwallis, May 29, 1829.— Tlie 
situation of coiiimandunt of the forces imv- 
ing been abolished bj general orders bjr 
the Right Hon. the Governor- General in 
Council of 17th March 1829, officers 
commanding corps and detachments serv. 
ing under this presidency will forward 
the returns and reports required by the 
regulations of the army direct to head- 
quarters, until specific orders for their 
guidance in this respect are received from 
his Exc. the Commander-in-chief of the 
army of Fort St. George. 


jRetkerlanlis ghtbia. 

DEATH. 

Feb. 14. At BaUvia, Nazar Jacob Shamelr,Esq., 
aged 01. 



SUPPLEMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


oraltutta* 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, July 22. 

Cullimore v. Cor6y/i.— This was an ac- 
tion for trespass, assault, and false imprison- 
ment, on board the ship Robarts, of which 
the defendant was commander. The plain- 
tiff was a passenj^er on board the shipto In- 
dia. The damages were laid at lls. 10,000. 

The defendant pleaded the general issue 
in justificaiion of the impi isoninent ; and as 
to hindering the plaintiff from com- 
municating vsith the other passengers 
and attending ordinal y meals, that he 
did so as c.iptain of the ship, Itecausc 
the defendant had conducted himself im- 
properly to\\firds one James Irving, and 
for provoking a breach of the peace ; that 
he was justified, as the plaintiff had con- 
ducted himself riotously towards the de- 
fendant as commander of the ship, and to- 
wards other passengers, and encouraged 
insubordination j that he was justified as 
master of the ship, because the plaintiff 
conducted himself riotously and muti- 
nously, and encouraged insubordination, 
and therefore he desired him to remain in 
the lower deck or steerage. 

Mr, Prinsq) stated that the Robarts sailed 
from Portsmouth on the 1 9th of September 
for Calcutta, and was obliged to put back 
to Plymouth on the 28th, having been dis- 
masted in the Bay of Biscay. She finally 
left England on the 28th of October, and 
on the I4th of November anchored oft’Te- 
neriffe for water and provisions. Up to 
that time nothing unpleasant occurred, 
but some short time after leaving that port 
a scarcity of water was felt, and tliis led to 
more serious and unpleasant consequences. 
Soon after, on the 13th of December, 
Captain Corbyn addressed to bis passen- 
gers a letter, stating that lie intended to 
touch at the island of Tristan de Cunha 
for water, and that it was adviseable to 
reduce the expenditure of water immedi • 
ately, and trusting the passengers would 
not be inconvenienced by foregoing soup, 
tea, and rolls. To this letter the following 
reply was made, signed by all the gentle- 
men passengers except three. 

“ To Captain Corbyn. 

“ Sir ; — We, the gentlemen passengers 
of the ship Robarts, on receiving the circu- 
lar of this morning, cannot but express 
our surprise, that so soon after leaving a 
port where eveiy convenience was offered 
of obtaining a further supply of water, we 
should find ourselves called upon to fore- 
go the comforts of soup, tea, and rolls, 
and that in the very face of a port, viz. the 
Cape of Good Hope, where you must be 


well aware it is in your power to replenish, 
and which we consider you are, in justice 
to your passengers, bound to do, rather 
than trust to the uncertainty mentioned in 
your circular, of being able to obtain a 
supply at Tristan de Cunha. We cannot 
finish this epistle, since you appear so lit- 
tie to consult our comforts, without draw- 
ing your attention to tlie number of dogs 
on bo.ard, the expenditure of water on 
which would more than furnish the quan- 
tity required for those things wliich jou 
have taken upon yourself to deprive us of.’* 
This letter, said Mr. Priiisep, was 
not to the taste of Captain Corbyn ; In- 
appeared from that day to have taken 
a dislike to all vvlio had signed it, and 
in the course of the next day the dogs, 
amounting to thirty-eight, were throw li 
overboard. After this his temper appeared to 
have been soured, and he became a little 
more dogged than usual. Soon after this 
circumstance, on the 9th February, niy 
client was put under arrest, and confined 
to the steerage of the vessel. The proceed- 
ings which led to hit condemnation were, I 
must say, rather irregular. Capt. Corbyn 
and his officers, in an unheard-of manner, 
sentenced Mr. Cullimore to suffer the 
same restrictions as three cadets, who weic 
already under arrest, and by this sentence 
of the cuddy. court he was confined to the 
steerage of the Robarts. Not that he was 
entirely restricted from taking air and exer- 
cise; but this favour was doled to him and 
his companions with a very niggaidly 
hand, even when it was most required— 
when they were reduced to one cup of tea 
in 24 Iiours. Mr, Cullimore was himself 
ignorant what offence he had cominittod 
that could warrant such steps on the pait 
of Capt. Corbyn. He had been informed 
that he was a go between one party of the 
passengers whom the Captain did not like, 
and the cadets in confinement; this was 
not all, but it was the only reason as- 
signed, and of this he desired and asked for 
proof. I am, said Mr. Prinsep, informed 
that Mr.Cullimorc is a man of particularly 
mild and gentle temper, and I am instructed 
that, but for his interference and persua- 
sion, the other young gentlemen in confine- 
ment would in all probability, from the 
warmth of their feelings, have been guilty 
of some indiscretion. If the case, my 
Lords, be as I have stated, I think you 
will be of opinion that we are entitled to 
our damages. I do not ask for heavy 
damages. I only ask for such as win 
mark your Lordships “^ense of the impr^ 
priety of Captain Corbyn’s conduct. B 
is true that the master of a ship bos the 
power to provide in every legal way fortiie 
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safety and good order of vessel . With 
re<Tard to passengers, it has been held that 
the captain has power to confine them, but 
never except in cases of urgent necessity, 
jt was held by Lord Ellenborough, that 
when in sight of an enemy, passengers are 
obliged to take posts of danger and defend 
the ship, but they are in no case obliged 
to do the work or duty of the vessel. There 
was no sufHcient cause for the confinement 
of Mr. Cullimore ; there was no reason for 
his imprisonment. Captain Corbyn is not 
able to show a sufficient cause on the 9th 
of February ; he may now say that it was 
because he used violent and abusive lan- 
guage to Mr, Irving; but it will be shown 
that this was long previous; nor is the 
fact of his having carried messages, if not 
of a hostile nature, a sufficient justifica- 
tion ; it is a new crime in the co le mari- 
time, and it is not, said Mr. Prinsep, for 
captains to think that they are kings upon 
their own decks ; they have not even the 
power of magistrates over their own crews. 
They are empowered to use moderate cor- 
rection, hut even slight chastisement they 
cannot inflict, except in cases of mutiny 
or other urgent necessity. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Prin. 
sep contended, that the authority of the 
captain over his passengers was that of a 
master over his servant, or a preceptor over 
his pupils. 

The following witnesses were called. 

Dr. J. Davenport.-—! am in the Compa- 
ny’s medical service ; I came from Eng- 
land in the Jtobarls, partly in medical 
charge of the vessel. I saw Mr. Culli- 
more on the 9th of February, when he re- 
ceived a message from Capt. Corbyn. It 
was nearly in these words ; “ Mr. Culli- 
more, it is Captain Corbyn’s opinion, and 
also that of us (his officers) that you 
have treated him witli great disrespect, 
and have been a complete go-between, 
inasmuch as you have carried messages 
from those gentlemen confined below 
to other persons, whom he imagines 
are opposed to him ; therefore it is 
his wish that you remain below under the 
same restrictions as the other gentlemen 
till you arrive in Calcutta.” Mr. Culli- 
more asked what proofs he had of this ; 
the reply was, “ We do not enter into 
proofs at present.” He was directed to 
place himself under the same restraint as 
Messrs. Elton, Forbes, and Backhouse, 
already in confinement. He continued 
under arrest till we arrived in the Hoogley 
on the 21st of March. We touched at Ma- 
dras, when he (Mr. C.) was allowed to go 
on shore. The medical charge of the ship 
was taken from me on the 9th February, for 
very trifling reason^ In the course of the 
voyage we were at one time reduced to a 
cup of tea and no water in the 24 hours. 
At TenerifTe Capt. Corbyn objected to my 
attending on the ladies, being a young 


unmarrietl man ; he did say I paid too 
much attention to some of them. Dr. Bar- 
ker was directed to attend them. This was 
the only charge against me. On Christ- 
mas day 1 took rather too much wine, and 
the captain said he would remove me from 
the medical charge of the ship, but did not 
do so, as 1 apologized. I was relieved 
from medical charge for the following rea- 
sons, which I conceive very trivial, vuc. 
for not asking the captain to take wine with 
me as often as he asked me ; for not turn- 
ing round in my ehair on his going below, 
asking him how he was, and saying I 
hoped he was quite well. These were the 
reasons communicated to me by the chief 
officer. It was no part of the reasons given 
by the chief officer to Mr. Cullimore, “that 
he, Mr. C., had called the captain a black- 
guard, in a conversation with Mr.De Vine, 
and added, that he looked upon him as no 
better than the keeper of an ordinary,” Mr. 
Cullimore is a veterinaiy surgeon in the 
Company’s service. I had not a pleasant 
voyage. It was most uncomfoi table. 
God foibid I should ever experience [such 
a passage again. Every thing almost on 
board was annoying. In January there 
was a dispute amongst the cadets. Vernon, 
Elton, Forbes, Crossinan, and I believe 
Irving, besides others, were on deck at 
about 1 1 o’clock ; they were said to have 
been quarrelling, and that Mr. Wilson, the 
purser, h td been endeavouring to appease 
them. Capt. Corbyn was obliged to come 
up, and it was reported that one said they 
would yield to nothing but force. The 
captain ordered all below, and I amongst 
others went down. I returned on deck 
again, and found Elton, Forbes, Back- 
house, and Crossmnn there ; the three 
former were the first confined. At first 
they were not allowed to go on deck for 
air and exercise; I remonstrated with the 
captain, and said it was necessary; he did 
not then comply, but he did two days after- 
wards, wlicn I wrote to him on the subject. 

Cadet Forbes called Capt. Corbyn a 
liar when taxed by him with mutiny, and 
the chief officer ran forw ard after him and 
struck him down on p hen-coop; this was 
about the 24th of January. 

In reply to the Court , — Our passengers 
with servants amounted to forty-two. I 
do not remember the sailors coming aft 
previous to the 9th of February. There 
were about eleven ladies on board. I re- 
member a dispute between Mr, Forbes 
and Mr. Irving, another between Mr. 
Cullimore and Mr. Irving ; there may 
have been many lows of this kind which I 
forget. The first dispute which took 
place on board was, as far as I can re- 
member, on the 24tb or 25th of Januar/, 
which was stated as the reason for confin- 
ing the cadets. As far as I could judge 
there was nothing serious in these disputes. 
On the 26th December Mr. Backhouse 
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was put in arrest for striking tlie third 
officer. I was, myself, desired to consider 
myself under arrest for having taken ra- 
ther too much wine. I have been told 
there were others in the same state. I 
believe ray conduct was rude. I have 
been told I broke a couple of glasses. I 
do not recollect that Mr. Cullimore ever 
took part in any of these disputes. I do 
not think he ever carried messages from 
one party to another ; he has told me that 
he did not. The plaintiff was only per. 
milted to cOme up at stated hours. At 
one time the liouis were fixed from 12 
A.M. to 3 P.M , I believe those below had 
the same provisions as the rest, but of 
course not so comfortable. None of .those 
under restraint suffered from the confine- 
ment, but that I think is to be attributed 
to their good constitutions more than any 
thing else. At Madras the plaintiff went 
on shore, and remained there as long as 
the vessel was at Madras. Ihe cadets 
were not permitted to go on shore. 1 heir 
treatment was reported to the authorities 
there, and 1 have heard that an order was 
issued for them to go on shore, which the 
captain refussd to obey. There was no- 
thing to prevent a communication between 
Mr.^CulUmore and Mr. living, nor was 
any precaution used to keep them separate. 

C. 5. Curhng.^l am in the H. C.’s 
medical service. I was a passenger on 
board the ship Robarts. The fiist unplea- 
sant occurrence on board was at 'leneriffe, 
where we were refused brandy. I know 
no reason for putting the plaintiff’ in con- 
finement, hut his having signed a letter re- 
monstrating on the short allowance of 
whaler. From the day the captain ceased 
to speak to all who had signed the letter, 
notwithstanding Dr. Barker asked him to 
■take wine, which he did in a very ungra- 
•cious manner ; he was particularly atten- 
tive to all who had not signed tlie letter. 
.The conduct of the plaintiff’ as a passenger 
was extremely quiet. The ladies did not 
dine in the cuddy but in the steerage, a 
partition was risen up between them and 
the other part, where the cadets were. 

Cross-examined. I never heard the 
plaintiff say that fSiS confinement was 
owing to his quarrel with Mr. Irving, nor 
did it take place immediately after, not 
the next day certainly. When at Tene- 
riffe, a circular was sent round by the 
captain, to say that no table would be 
kept in port. We went on shore, but some 
of the passengers were obliged to return 
to the ship, being unable to procure beds. 
On arriving on board we asked for some 
■brandy and water, which was refused. I 
went to the steward, who informed me 
\hat iuch was the orders he had received. 
1 then spoke -to the purser, >who told me 
tbat'tke captain bad forbid any expendi- 
appeared very much ashamed of 
in!s conduct. One oTtke pas- 


sengers then produced some spirits, ano- 
ther some bottles of water, and in about a 
quarti^r of an hour a bottle of brandy from 
the ship’s stores was laid on the table. I 
afterwards heard that it was all a mistake 
of the steward’s. Some time after this 
the water was reduced ; this deprived us 
of soup, tea, and rolls. I did not know 
there was a drought at Tencriffe for two 
years, and that water was not procurable 
within less than twenty miles. I heard a 
noise on deck on tie 26th January, but 
saw no row. I observed no quarrel on the 
17th of February. From 10th February 
to the 23d, the allowance was one cup of 
tea and one tumbler of water ; from 24th 
February to the 3d March one cup of tea 
only. On Christmas day I heard that 
there bad been some distuibance on Iroaid 
and breaking of glasses ; I lieaid some of 
the young men had taken too much wine. 
Fart of the time we were on short allow- 
ance, we had but one tumbler of beer, for 
several days we had two. 

Re exarnined.—Mv. Davenport was me- 
dical attendant; he v\as removed and suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Fuller. I remember, on 
one occasion after this, that several of the 
young men got tipsy, Mr. Fuller amongst 
the rest; he was not removed for this, 
though he made a noise in the cuddy. No 
person was put under arrest on that day— 
it was a jollification on hoard. 

hkutenant Sharp, 24th Ilegiment, was 
asked by the counsel lor the defendant, if 
he had not advanced money to carry on 
this action ; to which he said, had I money 
to give away, I would have an action of 
my own. He was then sworn. I was a 
passenger on board the Robarts. 'Ihc 
plaintiff ”s conduct was throughout quiet, 
indeed too quiet. I say so, for he made 
no reply on being grossly insulted by the 
captain, who said to him, wlien he wished 
to send a dish he found some difficulty in 
carving to another person, “ do not make 
a pot-house of my cuddy,” though the 
captain w as himself in the habit of doing 
tlie same daily. I never heard the defen- 
dant assign any reason for arresting Mr- 
Cullimore. Mr. Cullimore’s food, while 
under arrest, was taken to him from the 
cuddy table by a servant, and then handed 
to the dog-boy ; I mean the boy who at- 
tended the dogs before they were thrown 
over ; a most disgusting creature. 1 
should not like to have him attend me, as 
I do not think he was most cleanly in 
his person. 

Cross-examined . — I was on good terin^ 
with the captain at first ; you may say 1 
was not afterwaids. Very possibly I ha''^ 
said Captain Corliyn was a liar ; I am sure 
I did; and a scoundi%l, very likely— very 
probably. 1 do not know as to the term 
rogue, — I do not think I did. I believe 
I called him a blackguard. I had com- 
municalion with Mr. Cullimore whilst 
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confinement j the captnin forbid my com- 
municatings but I did not care for that, 
lie (Mr. C.) told me that he was under 
arrest for carrying messages between those 
confiiied and that party Captain Corhyn 
imagined his enemies. My wife was on 
|)oard ; the captain l)ehaved so well to her 
that he gave her a bottle of water, which 
was ordered as medieine, witli an order 
that it should last her as long as it might. 
About the 7th February Mr. Cullimore 
gave Mr. Irving the lie. I think I recol- 
lect Mr. De Vine asking Mr. Curling to 
make an apology to the captain, adding that 
Captain Corbyn’s influence was so great 
with Lord William Bentinck, that on bis 
arrival in Calcutta he could crush him 
(Cullimoie), and send him !)ack to Eu- 
rope without a trial, or that he cog Id if he 
pleased raise his prospects. To which Mr. 
Curling replied, that he w-as unconscious 
of having offended the cajitain ; tliat, 
thank God, he was fivc-and twenty, and he 
would make no apology. On 25th Fe- 
bruary, Captain Corbyn said I was drunk. 
I said it was a lie, as I have done before 
on paper. He did remonstrate with me 
for singing what ho called improper songs, 
in company with othots in the steerage. 
I told him to do what he pleased. The 
songs are such as are usually sung at the 
close of a convivial party, such as I dare 
say you (to the Advocate General) have 
often sung. [The witness being here 
pressed to define tlie kind of songs, asked 
if he would bo allowed to sing one, which 
was refused.] The songs are 4 uch os I 
would sing at the mess of my own corps, 
but such as I hope no officer would sing 
before ladles. The captain did say the 
ladies could hear them ; but I was not 
bound to believe that, more than many 
other things he said. I do not think the 
ladies could have heard us. Mr. Culli- 
uioro was at the party wlien these songs 
were sung. 

Jie- examined. — Mr. Culliinoro sang va- 
rious songs — “ Billy O’lloiuk,” and a 
few killing things of that kind. The dis- 
pute between Cullimore and Irving was 
three or four days previous to the arrest of 
the former. 

To the Court. — On the 25th Capt. Cor- 
hyn spoke to me about the songs The 
songs I have heard Cullimore sing were 
fe°n before respectable 

5/r. R. ly, Ritojtf a cadet, and Mr. J, 
Vernon, passenger in the Roharts, 
Th I imprisonment of the plaintiff, 
he latter witness, in answer to a ques- 
from the Court, said ; “ I know of 

conduct of Mr. Cullimore’s that could 
avo created a mutiny, or even a riot. The 
ongs were sung at what were called grog 
Parties. Generally speaking, I should 
1 ^ '’’'Pre not within hearing of the 
once I believe they might have 
Jour, N.S.Vol. 1. No. 1. 


heard us. These grog parties I should 
say were held with the knowledge of the 
captain. 

James Cuming, a passenger, knew of 
no conduct of plaintiff' that could have 
W'arrantod arrest j never observed any 
thing riotous or mutinous in Iiis conduct ; 
on the contrary, it was orderly and quiet. 
There was a ^od number of quarrels on 
board before Mr. Cullitnore was put in 
arrest. 

Mr. Baker, H. C. medical service, pas- 
senger, — Plaintiff’s general conduct was 
good. Captain Corbyn’s conduct to his 
jiasscngers was kind. I have made the 
voyage to India before. The sliip’s com- 
pany were never riotous in any ship I have 
been in before this. Fiom what I have 
heard, I think there was a sufficient rea- 
son to put some iti arrest. Mr. Culli- 
more’s conduct was good, and I know 
nothing to justify his confinement. 

'J'his was tlie plaintiff’s case. 

The Advocate General, for the defend- 
ant, called the following witnesses : 

Mr. De Vine . — I was a passenger on 
board the Robarts, I remember Mr, 
Cullimore having a goose before him, 
which he found some difficulty in carving, 
in the latter end of January or beginning 
of February. Capt. Corbyn said to hinrt, 
“ If you find any difficulty in carving 
that, you had better send it to some person 
else.” The captain’s maniter on that oc- 
casion was very gentle. I rose from table 
on that day, and spoke to Mr. Cullimore 
on the poop. He said to me, “ Did yoti 
hear the nfliont I received ? The captnin 

is a d d blackguard, ar.d I look upoh 

him as nothing better than the keeper of 
an ordinary, I never received such an in- 
sult in my life.” I recollect Mr. Culli- 
more w'as put under some restraint, which 
prevented him fiom coining to the cuddy- 
table. I afterwards had ‘Ome conversa- 
tion with the plaintiff, in the course 
which I requested him to make some ex- 
planation to Capt. Corhyn, and to write an 
apology if he thought he was in error. I 
told him he would then be re-admitted to 
the cuddy table. ML Cullimore refused, 
saying, “ I have done nothing wrong.” 
I rejoined, you cannot say but that you 
are inimical to Capt. Corbyn, and have 
used offensive language when speaking 
of him and called him indecent names.” 
On this the plaintiff became very angry 
with me, and we never spoke again. 

I had mentioned once before to Capt. 
Corbyn, that Mr. Cullimore had called 
him a blackguard. During his arrest the 
plaintiff was more on deck than the other 
young gentlemen who w’cre under restric- 
tions, and I never knew him ordered off. 
No difference w as made between those in 
confinement and the other passeng^^as 
to their meals. At Teneriffe ai«Wge 
quantity of water was laid in j all the 
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cagks and tanks emptied in the course of 
the voyage from England were reple- 
nished. A twenty-five gallon cask of water 
was placed in each cabin. I was not dis- 
tressed for water, I had some in my cask 
on arriving at Nizapatam. I do not know 
of any of the passengers having been dis- 
tressed for water; Mr. Cullimore I am 
certain was not, for I saw him barter two 
bottles of water for a piece of black rib- 
bon. I recollect the plaintiff reading a 
newspaper on board containing an account 
of a trial at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
which a captain was fined .£200 tor ill- 
treatment to his passengers. Several per- 
sons were present when he called to three 
or four of the young men in confinement, 
and in an exulting manner said, “ here is 
news tor you, boys ; here is good news ! 
we shall all make our fortunes ; this is 
rich.” 

Cross-examined. I liav^e not been to In- 
dia before. I came out in the Bobarts as 
a trader, and am living on my profits. I 
mentioned what Mr. Cullimore had said 
to me on the poop to the captain some 
days after it had passed ; 1 did so of my 
own accord, and because I considered I had 
a right to tell the captain what was said of 
him behind his back ; it was a volunteer. 

I did not mention it immediately. I never 
heard the captain say, “do not make a 
pot-house of my cuddy,” but I sat at the 
farther end of the table. I believe there 
was a scarcity of water at Teneriffe ; there 
was a scarcity on board towards the lat- 
ter end of the voyage. The passengers 
growled at the loss of tea, soup, and rolls. 
At the early part of the voyage I was on 
friendly terms with Mr. Cullimore ; I was 
not afterwards for this reason — I told the 
captain of what he had said of him to me 
on the poop. I told the matter of the 
newspaper to the captain’s brother-in-law. 

I have heard Mr. Cullimore and others 
singing songs in the accommodation deck ; 
at first they sang before, afterwards aft of 
the main mast. I once joined the party 
at the main hatchway. Plaintiff was ge- 
nerally quiet on hoard. Prior to the con- 
finement there was a cold reserve on the 
part of the captain towards Mr. Culli- 
more; before the matter of the goose 
there was none. 

James Irving. I came out in the ico- 
bartSy and was acquainted with Mr. Cul- 
limore. I remember an occurrence which 
took place the day previous to his arrest, 
when the plaintiff sent for me to the cud- 
dy, and said I had refused to take wine 
with him. I replied he was mistaken ; 
if I had omitted to do so, it was inatten- 
tion on my part, and I did not wish to 
quarrel with him. He then either called 
me a d— d liar, or said it w as a d— d lie ; 
I had not time to reply when Captain 
Corbyn called me into his cabin, w'hich 
ivas close by, and made me piomise not 


to take any further notice of it. I never 
saw the plaintiff afterwards at the cuddy 
table. . . , . 

On cross-examination, the witness said 
he was now 20 years of age ; and he gave 
some particulars of disputes between him- 
self and others. He had assaulted a pas- 
senger named Forbes, on account of his 
refusal to help him to some tart ; and 
blows had passed between witness and 
Lieut. Sharpe. 

Mr. Bawhngsy a passenger, saw plain- 
tiff on the 11th of February at the re- 
quest of the captain, wdio told witness to 
say that if he wrote an apology for the in- 
sult he had offered him (Capt. Corbyn), 
he would take off any restrictions he had 
placed on him. Mr. Cullimore said, that 
not being aware of having given any of- 
fence, he would not think of making any 
apology. Hid not say for what offence 
he was to apologize, nor do I know for 
w'hathe w'us confined. I did not ask the 
captain what was the reason of the plain- 
tiff’s confinement, because I did not vvisl* 
to enter into the subject at all. After 
some young men had been arrested all 
was quiet, before that there was some dis- 
turbance. Capt. Corbyn is my brother- 
in-law. I never experienced any want of 
water ; indeed I w'as never a great water 
drinker. Mr. Cullimore on one occasion 
kindly offered me a bottle. 

Cross-examined. — I never saw Mr. 
Cullimore in any riots. I never saw him 
inclined to be mutinous. I always consi- 
dered him a peaceable person. I have 
heard that Mr. Cullimore called Capt. 
Corbyn a d— d blackguard, and Mr. Irving 
a d— d liar. I do believe that after we 
left Madras, Mr. Cullimore might have 
come to the cuddy table if he had pleased, 

Mr. Greeny 5th officer of the BobartSy 
proved that all the tanks and butts were 
filled at Teneriffe, but that shortly after 
ten butts w'cre found empty, having been 
eaten into by cockroaches and rats. In 
his cross-examination he said that theic 
were in all 15,000 gallons of water on 
board, and also that shere w'as so miicn 
cargo in the ship that part was obliged to 
be thrown overboard. 

A. Abbott.— I w^as a passenger on 

board the ship Bobarts. I remember Illr- 
Cullimore’s confinement. I should scarce- 
ly call it confinement, he was so much on 
deck. I was not distressed for w’ater. t 
had four or five inches in my cask wheii 
1 got to Nizapatam. I remember on tne 
25th of December that Mr. Crossman ano 

Mr. Elton fell down the accommodation 

ladder, and broke a table in the steerag 
which was intended for a drinking 
Capt. Corbp’s conduct to his passengers 
was most kind. 

R.E. Knatchbull.— l was a passenger 
in the Bobarts. Capt. Corbyn was exceen* 
ingly kind to me during my illness ; 
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conduct to me was like that of a father. 
On Christinas day I sat next to Mr. Da^ 
veni’Ort; he was intoxicate<i, and fell down 
tlie hatchway. I have heard indecent 
songs sung within the hearing of the ladies. 

Cross-examined. — On St. Patrick’s Day 
I was drunk myself, but was able to con- 
duct myself like a gentleman. I was not 
nut under arrest. 

The Advocate General stated that he 
could call all the ladies who were passen- 
gers on board the Robarts, to speak to 
Capt. Corbyn’s kindness. 

Mr. Prinsep was heard in reply. 

The Chief Justice in giving judgment, 
said, that he considered this a case of very 
great public importance in this country, 
and particularly as no misapprehension 
should exist as to the powers and duties 
of captains of ships. It was important to 
every man who hoped one day or other to 
return to his native country; for he (the 
chief justice) could look to nothing more 
liorrilile than being confined in a ship 
during the period of a long voyage. 

The powers of captains, said his lord- 
fliip, have been compared to many things; 
that ol a fathtr over his family, a precep- 
tor over his pupil, or a master over his 
lodger or his servant ; but none in my 
opinion are quite analogous, for they can 
in these cases avail themselves of different 
remedies ; they can have recourse to legal 
authorities ; in my opinion the one that 
comes nearest, is the power of a man in 
his own house. 

On these proceedings, said his lordship, 
I have doubted at some parts whether it 
amounted to a tresspass vi et armis or not, 
and if it was not more properly subject 
for another proceeding. When a man 
takes his passage on board a ship, he has 
a right at all proper hours to the public 
parts of the vessel ; in this case that right 
was restricted, and the plaintiff was order- 
ed to keep himself confined to a particular 
part of the ship ; he complied without 
any force, and this I think amounts to 
such a trespass as requires a sufficient 
justification. 

That being my impression, we now 
come to the pleas of justification; 1st. 
the captain says he did confine him be- 
cause he behaved himself improperly to- 
wards one James Irving ; 2dly, because 
he behaved himself riotously to the de- 
fendant and the passengers, and encou- 
raged insubordination on board ; and last- 
ly, because he behaved himself riotously 
and mutinously on board. With respect 
to the last they may be laid out of consi- 
deration in this case, for I feel it necessa- 
ry in justice to the plaintiff to say, that so 
far from its having being proved in evi- 
dence that he was a riotous or mutinous 
character, his conduct appears to have 
been quieter than that of the passengers 
who were not confined. With respect to 


the first plea I will say, that had Capt. 
Corbyn, on overhearing the violent lan- 
guage that passed between the plamtitf 
and Irving, said to him, “ I think it ne- 
cessary to put you in arrest till you explain 
or make some apology,” he would have 
been justified, considering the disgraceful 
scenes which had taken place previous. 
If he had done this, I would have been 
inclined this day to find a verdict in his 
favour ; I say he would be right to keep 
the peace and enforce gentlemanly con- 
duct ; but I hold that no man can be con- 
fined without knowing for what he is im- 
jirisoned, and in this case, had the plaintiff 
been informed for what offence he was put 
under arrest, he might have explained it, 
and the matter might have been ended in 
a few hours, or even minutes. On these 
grounds I say his justification is insuffi- 
cient ; the plaintiff should have been made 
aware of how he had offended ; and I will 
here say, that I think Mr. Do Vine only 
did miscliief in carrying the gross impro- 
priety of the plaintiff to the ear of the 
ca|)tHin ten days after the expressions 
were used ; it could do no good. For the 
reasons I have mentioned, I should say 
that in this, as in the rase of a magistrate 
who commits a man to prison, he must be 
confined to the words of the committal ; 
the defendant has no right to come for- 
ward now and assign a different cause from 
that he stated to the plaintiff on the 9th 
of February. 

From the evidence, I can hardly say 
that Capt. Corbyn behaved with as much 
firmness to others as he did to the plain- 
tiff, though his offence appears to Jiave 
been much lighter than theirs ; and I 
think ,from wlmt has apj)eared in' evidence 
in the present case, that Mr. Cullimore 
might have thought he was treated too 
hanshly. It is in evidence, that on ano- 
ther occasion violent language was used 
by other persons, and that blows were 
struck, and yet on that occasion Capt. 
Corbyn did not act with as much firmness 
as he might have done. 

We now come to the question, what 
ought to be the amount of damages ? I 
think, after coming to the conclusion that 
the act was an illegal one, we ought not 
to give merely nominal damages, and 
when I say they ought to be heavy, I 
have many things pressing on my mind. 
The captain was no doubt in very em- 
barrassing and distressing circumstances. 
It is in evidence, that after the allowance 
of water became short, and the passengers 
remonstrated, that he refused to speak to 
those who had signed the letter ; I say 
he acted injudiciously in being the first to 
make any marked difference between 
those who signed the letter and others. 
After this a party was formed against him, 
and unfortunately amongst these were a 
number of young persons, who had lately 
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felt a system of more rigid tiiscipline) and 
yrere therefore very probably a little elated 
with the situations they held. This divi- 
sion seems to have led to scenes which 
cannot be designated as other tluin highly 
disgraceful. On the 25th January that 
took place which might have justified the 
captain in putting the parties under res- 
traint; and I think he might have pre- 
vented them from communicating with 
each other : for if he had, as I say he had, 
power to confine to a caWn, he need only 
allow them to speak to others'as a matter 
of favour, Tliese were the circumstances 
in #hich Captain Corbyn was placed at 
the time this occurrence took place, and 
there were then on board those to whom 
he had a serious and a delicate task to 


dence on both sides, we cannot distinctly 
say, but I should suppose it must have 
been for the language used to Mr Irving j 
if it was so, I think a note from the cap- 
tain would have led to an arrangement, 
and I am equally certain that any offer of 
an explanation on the part of Mr. Culli- 
more would have been productive ot a 
settlement of this unpleasant affair. 

Under all the circumstances, his lord- 
ship said the court did not consider this 
a case where nominal damages should be 
given ; yet on the other hand, the plaintiff 
not being altogether free from blame, it 
was not one for heavy damages. He said 
it was the opinion of the court that the 
plaintiff was entitled to 300 sicca rupees, 
with costs. 


perform ; the charge of women, and par- 
ticularly young women, requires the most 
anxious care. With regard to the plain- 
tiff, I must in justice acquit him of any 
charge of general riotous conduct or mu- 
tinous behaviour ; but there are circum- 
stances which I think Mr. Cullimore 
might have explained. It is not clear 
tliat the defendant had any thing to do 
with keeping up a forbidden communica- 
tion, but he knew that there was such an 
impression on the captain’s mind. Again 
it could not but have been highly offensive 
to hear such terms applied to a man’s self 
as those used by Mr. Cullimore, and af- 
terwards conveyed to the captain by Mr. 
De Vine, who might have much better 
let such things alone : these undoubtedly 
required explanation. Again, respecting 
the damages, it is in evidence that the 
plaintiff used such violent language to Mr. 
frying as should never pass between one 
gentleman and another, and such as might 
have induced Captain Corbyn to suppose 
would have led to a breach of the peace, 
and this w’ould have justified an arrest at 
the time; whatever the plaintiff’s pre- 
vious conduct might have been, there 
were these circumstances of irritation. 

We now, perhaps, come to the most 
important part of all, the conduct of the 
party while under restraint ; and here we 
^nd no offer of explanation made but on 
the one part, and no disposition to accept 
it on the other si^e, so as to put an end 
to this unpleasant' state of things. We 
find the captain on two occasions making 
overtures, the plaintiff none. If, indeed, 
the plaintiff had been altogether free froip 
bl line, I myself should perhaps have felt as 
he did ; but such was not the case, he was 
the younger man, and had made no offer to 
explain either the expressions he had used 
to Mr. Irving or to the captain. 1 can- 
not understand how those persons, seeing 
each other daily, should have remained so 
long in such a state ; even now it does not 
appear to have been known to any one on 
board, not even to himself, for what he 
was confined. After hearing all the evi* 


Julg 31. 

This day the trial of J. G. Dnimniord, 
Esq., H. C. civ. serv., for manslaughter, 
came on before the petty jury. The case, 
on account of the sickness of a material 
witness, had stood over from last sessions, 
when a true bill was found against Mr. D. 
for having caused the death of a native 
woman by firing off a fowling-piece in- 
cautiously. 

The defendant was found guilty. 

The chief justice by whom the case was 
tried, in awarding the punishment, re- 
marked that in such cases it was in the 
discretion of this court to pass a sentence 
of transportation, of imprisonment, or of 
fine: in the present instance the amount 
of criminally appeared so small, that he 
w-as inclined to award the slightest pu- 
ni.shment ; but considering the situation 
of Englishmen in this country, and other 
circumstances, as well as to mark both to 
natives and Europeans the court’s sense 
of such a deed, he would sentence Mr. 
Drummond to pay a fine of 1,000 rupees 
to the King. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EXTENSIVE SYSTEM OF FOBGERY. 

It has been discovered that for some time 
back forgery, to a considerable extent, has 
been carried on at Calcutta. It would 
appear that the business was managed 
very systematically, and under circum- 
stances which rendered detection a risk of 
comparatively remote contingency, so that, 
apparently emboldened by the success of 
the experiment in the first instance, the 
contrivers of the nefarious scheme at 
length proceeded to great lengths, foxing, 
there is reason to suppose, every kind of 
note or draft by which money transactions 
are usually negotiated, more especially go- 
Veniment securities. Anxiety was natu- 
rally occasioned among the community, 
by the reports that were afloat respecting 
these forgeries, and in the course of 
terday the treasury was crowded by p€ 0 ' 
pie making inquiries as to the genuineness 
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of tlie notes tliey held. Although we 
regret to say that individuals have suffered 
serious loss, in consequence of having 
purchased notes in the bazar without 
taking the precautions necessary in such 
transactions, yet there is every reason to 
believe that rumour has greatly exagge- 
rated the general loss said to have been 
sustaine<l. 

All the forged notes, though the signa- 
tures are so ingeniously imitated, as to be 
calculated to deceive, are distinguishable 
by the typography, putting other marks 
out of the question. 

The grand organ of this nefarious 
scheme was Rajkishore Dutt, a bunker 
well known in the money market here for 
some years, and his son-in-law and agent, 
Dwarkanath Mitter. Both have ab- 
sconded ; but a reward of 5,000 rupees 
has been offered for the apprehension of 
the one, and of 2,500 for that of the other. 
It is not very probable that they can ulti- 
mately escape, for within a very few hours 
alter their escape the fact of their ab- 
sconding was known at the police and 
every possible means proper to the occa- 
sion adopted for their apprehension. 

llivjkishore Dutt is supposed to have 
large property, a circumstance which wc 
trust will prove w'ell-founded, as a con- 
siderable part of it may be rendered 
available, we should hope, under the 
new insolvent act, for the bonclit of those 
who have suffered by his villainy. 

For several months back the manufac- 
ture of Campany’s paper, so as to render 
imitation very dithcult or impracticable 
here, in the present state of the arts, has 
been under the consideration of a com- 
mittee appointed by government for the 
purpose, and in constant communication 
with the committee, and an ingenious 
artist has been assiduously employed for 
the above purpose. The engraved plates, 
which we have heard highly spoken of, 
will be ready in a few days, and wdll, 
we doubt not, prevent in future the re- 
currence of such nefarious transactions 
as those alluded to. — Cal, Gov. Gaz., 
July 30. 

On the opening of the court, the inves- 
tigations that have been for some time 
past in progress have proved that the 
forgeries have been jiractised for a length 
of time and to an extent altogether un- 
suspected, and we believe unprecedented 
in this country. The individuals impli- 
cated in this crime are said to be ex- 
clusively natives, and the only names that 
have been publicly mentioned are those of 
Uajkissore Dutt, Dwarkanauth Mitter, 
and liajah Buddinauth Roy, the founders, 
we believe, of tlie bank of India, and 
members of the firm of Rajkissore Dutt 
and Co. The tw o former have absconded, 
hut hopes are entertained of discovering 


the place where they ore concealed. Raja 
Buddinauth Roy made no attempt to 
escape, but on the contrary went on the 
day of his arrest to the treasury, for the 
purpose of verifying the Company’s pro- 
missory notes which he is charged W'ith 
having forged. As, we believe, this native 
gentleman took no active part in tlie 
business of the India bank, or of the firm 
to which he lent his name and infinence, 
we entertain the hope that he will be 
found the dupe, and not the accomplice, 
of his partners. 

In the present stage of this business, 
it is impossible to asccrti in the Cxact 
amount to which the public have been 
defrauded; repoit states it to be about 
ten lacs of rupees . — India Gaz., July 30. 

The late forgeries of Company’s paper 
by Rajkissore Dutt and Co. appear to 
affect none of the agency houses, who 
generally take the precaution to get their 
paper verified at the treasury. In those 
forgeries at jireseiit ascertained, we hear 
that the bank of Bengal will suffer, or at 
least has been imposed on to the extent 
of about five lakhs, and piivate individuals 
to about the same amount. The forgers 
appear to have been cautious in their 
dealings, which they confined as much as 
possible to those w ho, to insure a some- 
wdiat higher rate of interest than they 
could obtain from the agency houses, 
w'cre di.sposed to deal with and confide in 
them : this disposition greatly facilitated 
the operations of the forgers, who for 
good reasons, preferred dealing w'ith 
gentlemen who were incautious and un- 
suspicious in their tninsactions, and were 
not likely to make use of, or to expose 
the paper deposited with them, to tlie risk 
of examination and detection. 

We hear that a noble individual, not 
now in India, who, from liis high ofiicc, 
ought not to have been concerned in any 
bazar transaction, will lose a consider- 
able sum. We confess we have less pity 
for this noble sufferer, than for the other 
noble and the many private individuals, 
who have been seriously injured, and 
some of them totally ruined by Raj- 
kissore Dutt’s villainy. 

We are informed, that the signature ^ to 
some of the forged papers are so well 
imitated, that many of the owners of the 
names made use of have hesitated to 
deny, and some have even acknowledged, 
tlie signatures affixed to them to be 
genuine. 

Since writing the above w^e have been 
informed that Rajah Buddinauth Roy w'as 
on Wednesday, brought up before the 
Chief Justice and Sir John Franks, on 
a writ of habeas corpus, obtained on the 
motion of Mr. Clarke, when it appeared 
from the return made by Mr. Robinson 
the magistrate, and Sergeant-major Mac 
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Cunn, that he was charged on the oaths 
of three individuals with having forged 
and counterfeited ten Company’s papers, 
to tlie amount of 1,46,000 rupees, and 
with having passed them knowing them 
at the time to be forged. 

Mr. Clarke and Mr. Cleland argued on 
behalf of Rajah Buddinauth Roy that 
there was not that degree of presumptive 
guilt which could warrant the magistrates 
to refuse bail, particularly as the prisoner 
himself went to the house of a magistrate, 
and even to the treasury, on the day he 
wa» arrested, for the purpose of Iiaving 
the papers in question verified, 

Mr. Cochrane we understand, contend- 
ed, that admitting the prisoner to bail, 
at so early a stage in the proceedings 
would only interfere with the magistrates 
and tend to check that investigation, 
which should be the first object of an 
innocent person, and which was due to 
the commercial community and to (he 
public. 

During the entire of Wednesday a 
considerable degree of public excitement 
prevailed ; the treasury we are informed 
liave stopped payment of interest on any 
government security, and is about to call 
in all the government promissory notes ; 
not till then will the real amount of these 
extensive forgeries be correctly ascertain- 
ed. In the course of the day several 
forgeries to the amount of some lacs were 
discovered amongst private individuals, 
some of them the holders of counterfeit 
papers which have been more than once 
examined and passed at the treasury as 
genuine ; and to such an extent has that 
public ottice been imposed upon, that in 
one instance bills on the Court ot Direc- 
tors were given for the interest due on a 
government security, which has since 
turned out to be a forgery. 

The civil authorities have at length, we 
are happy to say, succeeded in arresting 
Rajkissore Dutt. lie was taken in 
Calcutta at six o’clock on Thursday morn- 
ing, by J. B. Birch, Esq. and Sergeant- 
major MacCann, and was under examina- 
tion all day at the police office.— 
Chron,t Aug. 1. 

EXAMINATION OF INTERPRETERS. 

With reference to the queries of a 
military correspondent, it may be stated 
generally, that a very short period of 
proper and diligent application given to 
the study of the Hindustannee and Per- 
sian languages alone, without any know- 
ledge whatever of Arabic, will, there is 
good reason to conclude, enable any one 
of tolerable capacity to pass the examina- 
tion required of an interpreter of a native 
regiment of the Bengal establishment, at 
the College of Fort William. 

The Anwaree Sohelce and Goolistan 
are, we understand, at present easily pro- 


curable, a copy of both not costing more 
than thirteen rupees. The interpreters are 
expected only to read in the plainest parts 
of one of these books, the choice in this 
respect resting with themselves. They 
are not required to explain either Arabic 
quotations or poetical Persian passages. 
Each native regiment has, we believe, 
been supplied with all that it is necessary 
for the interpreters to read in Hindus- 
tanee ; and the general rules of grammar 
of both languages, with which they are 
expected to be acquainted, to enable them 
to translate from the English general 
orders, articles of war, &c., and answer 
such viva voce question.s as may be put 
by the examiners, are easily accpiired. 
We learn that a young ensign wlio iiad 
been only a short time in India, was the 
first officer examined according to the 
test agreeably to which the qualifications 
of candidates for inter[)reterships arc 
still ascertained. Ratlicr more than was 
necessary for the puipose was given to 
him, and as it may serve as a guide, and 
a source of encouragement to others, to 
know what can be done by properly aj)- 
plied .study in a very short time, w'e siil)- 
join a detail of the examination. 

The exercises selected on this occasion 
were a Hindustannee story in the Oordoo 
dialect, and in the Persian chaiacter, lor 
translation into English ; an extract trom 
the Prera Saugor, in the Khuree-Bolce 
dialect, and in the Nagree character, for 
translation into English ; vocables in the 
Oordoo and Khurce-Bolee dialects, and 
in the Persian and Niigree characters, to 
be translated into English ; an English 
exercise to be translated into Hindus- 
tannee, contaii>ed a sketch of tlieformation 
of one of the native regiments, taken 
from Captain Williams, Bengal Native 
Infantry ; the 16th article of the lOtli sec- 
tion of the Articles of War, the oatli to be 
administered to the witnesses, and the 
mode of administering it, in the Persian 
and Nagree characters. The Hindus- 
tannee books used on the occasion were, 
the Khird Afroz, the B.igh-o-Behar, the 
Prem Saugor ; and in Persian, the 
Goolistaun, and the Anwaree Sohelee. 
The whole was gone thrpugh in a manner 
to satisfy the examiners, and enable them 
to rcport.that the knowledge of the officer 
examined, in both the Persian and the 
different forms of the Hindustannee lan- 
guages, was fully equal to the standard 
prescribed by governraeut fqr the purpose. 
Gov. Gaz. July 23. 

INUNDATION Il»l URHOOT. 

In consequence of the little Gunduck 
having broke its bund, a good many 
indigo factories in that part of Tirhoot 
which lies on the lower parts of its course 
have been deluge^ and the plant on them 
completely dest^pyed. Such inundations 
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are of course partial, but many other fac- 
tories ill that quarter will hardly give half 
the return at one time expected from 
them, in consequence of the great fall of 
rain experienced this season, and the 
early flooding of the Chur lands . — John 
Bull, Jny- 1. 

PRANKISSEN IIOLLDAR. 

The valuable landed estates of Pran- 
kissen Holldar,* the Bramin who was 
convicted, in Februaiy 1828, of passing a 
forged instilment, and who was trans- 
j>orted to Penang, are advertised to be 
sold by auction at Calcutta. 

DUEL AT BARRACKPORE. 

A duel took place at Barrackpore on 
the 1 1 th July, between Lieuts. Low and 
Ihuderip, the precise cause of which did 
not transpire, in which the latter officer 
unfortunately fell The jiarticulurs of the 
affair were not published, pending an in- 
vestigation ; but the Cov. CazcUe states 
that no blame attache! to the siuvivor. 

RETRENCHMENTS.! 

It does not appear whether the Finance 
Committee has recommended the aboli- 
tion of certain offices, or the reddetion of 
the salaries attached to them, but in either 
case the same general rule will apply. If 
certain offices are to be abolished, then it 
is to be presumed that the duties former- 
ly required from those who held them are 
no longer needed, or that they can be 
transferred to other departments and in- 
dividuals with advantage, or at least safety 
to the state. Under these circumstances, 
the state cannot be expected to retain un- 
necessary services ; under similar circum- 
stances, no private merchant or trader 
would retain such services. Formerly 
labour was given and its wages were re- 
ceived : that labour is no longer required, 
and do you expect that it should still be 
retained and paid for? The expectation 
would appear to you very unreasonable, if 
it were expressed by one of your own do- 
mestic servants whom you thought of 
dismissing. But it is the reduction of sa- 
laries and not the abolition of offices that 
is principally complained of. In that 
view, those whose salaries are curtailed, 
must either now, under the reduced rates, 
be receiving less than their labour is 
worth, or formerly they must have re- 
ceived more. If they are now receiving 
less than their labour is worth, they will 
^ able to obtain a higher remuneration 
for it elsewhere, and if this cannot be ob- 
tained, then there is room for inferring 
that hitherto they have received more 
than their labour was actually worth, or 
at least tiiat they are expecting more than 

* See 4Uiat. Joum. voU xxxill. pp. 217 , 336. 


it is now worth, for the price of labour, as 
of every thing else, is just what it will bring. 

In the proposed reduction of tlie sala- 
ries of uncovenunted servants, we are not 
aware that there will be' any violation of 
contract, either express or implied, us there 
clearly has been in the case of the army ; 
nor are we aware of any considerations of 
expediency opposed to those which dictate 
an economical administration of public 
atfairs. If the uncovenanted servants cun 
establish a claim to former salaries, found- 
ed either on justice or ex|)ediency, yve 
shall cheerfully lend our aid in urging their 
lights, and we hojje tliut their representa- 
tions will receive due consideration in the 
proper quarter. In that quarter, although 
some false steps have been taken, we be- 
lieve tbere is an earnest desire to do jus- 
tice to all classes and i)arties — India (Jaz. 
Juts/ 27. 

ClIOWRINGHEE THEATRE. 

There was a meeting of the jiroprictors 
of the Chowringhee theatre at the Tow n 
Hall on Thursday morning, Mr. II. T. 
Prinsep in the ebuir, whicli was very fully 
attended. 

1 he late managers laid their report be- 
fore the meeting, fhe substance of which 
was, that the late lessee’s engagement hud 
been cancelled at his own request, by con- 
sent of the mnnagcLs, in consequence of a 
misunderstanding arising from the heavy 
and unauthorized disbursements, for addi- 
tions, repairs, &c. We understand tliere 
w'as a sharp (Icbate on a motion of ceiiMiie 
against tiie late managers, for exceeding 
their authority and neglecting their duty. 
It was thought by the speakers in favour 
of the motion, that the managers were 
strictly responsible to the proprietors for 
the losses and expenses above-mentioned; 
but after some discussion and explanation, 
it appeared to tlie satisfaction of the meet- 
ing, that the managers, although they had 
been remiss in confiding so much as they 
did to the care and economical manage- 
ment of the late lessee, were fully war- 
ranted in all their acts, and had exercised 
a sound discretion ; an amendment was 
moved, and carried by a large majority, 
exonerating and praising the magagers, 
and they were unanimously re-elected. 

A contribution of (we believe) 160 rs. 
on each single share, and half that sum on 
each second and third share was voted to 
pay the deficit. Several proposals for 
hiring the theatre were then submitted 
to the meeting, and the preference una- 
nimously given to that of Mr. Hamerton, 
a distinguished professor of music lately 
arrived, who is, w'e understand, to hold 
the theatre nearly on the same terms as 
the late lessee. Under Mr. Ilamerton’s 
management, we hope to sec the good old 
times of our Calcutta Drury once more 
revived — Chron. July 25. 
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CULTIVATION IN ASSAM. 

There being extensive jungles in these 
parts, Mr. Commissioner Scott has or- 
derc(l that such persons as are desirous of 
cultivating the land, may receive a pottah 
for as much ground as he pleases, without 
paying any rent to government for three 
years, and after that period only at four 
annas per biggah per annum for the first 
three years, and tl)en to be increased to 
eight or twelve annas, and no more. This 
olWs an advantageous investment of mo- 
neyofthe capitalist, who will derive, no 
doubt, considerable benefit in due course. 

2d. There are no indigo factories here ; 
but as the soil appears very fit for the 
growth of indigo, speculation in that arti- 
cle may be safely undertaken. 

3d. Assam pro<luccs large quantities 
of silk and moogah, but of coarser kind, 
on account of the ignorance of the people 
to prepare it in the usual way of Bengal ; 
but if proper workmen are sent here, the 
quality may be improved considerably, 
and sold at a good market. 

4th. As the produce of sugar-canes is 
very considerable Jiere, a large qbantity 
of sugar may be produced. At present 
for want of machinery and good work- 
men, only molasses are produced from 
the canes. 

5th. Mustard also grows here in large 
quantities., and oil may be extracted from 
the seed by machinery at cheap rates, and 
sold here pt a good price. — Sumachar 
Chundricaf July 10. 

SUT I EF.S. 

We have much satisfaction in stating 
that the attention of government con- 
tinues to be directed to a consideration of 
the various jdans and means that have 
been suggested for the abolition of the 
practice of suttee-burning. An eminent 
native philanthropist, who has long taken 
the lead of his countrymen on this great 
question of humanity and civilized govem- 
ineiit, has been encouraged to submit 
his views of it in a written form, and has 
been subsequently honoured with an 
audience by the Governor- General, who, 
we learn, has expressed his anxious desire 
to put an end to a custom constituting 
such a foul blot on the character of our 
native subjects, as well as on that of the 
British Indian government which p^nnits 
and sanctions it. The pluns that htfve 
been offered for consideration are three. 
The first is rigidly to apply the existing 
regulations, so as to prevent in every case 
the use or the apprehension of force, and 
the burning df widows either in a state 
of pregnancy or having infant children, or 
under any other circumstances which 
would imj>ly that the sacrifice is involun- 
tary, or which would involve others in its 
consequences, ^he second plan is to 


almlish the practice entirely within the 
limits of the provinces of Bengal and 
Bchar, Mhere it is most prevalent, ubere 
the government is strongest in the affer. 
tions of its subjects, and whefb con- 
sequcntly its motives arid^ijieasutfeg will 
be most correctly appreciated. The tliird 
plan is, to abolish the practice under tins 
presidency, without any qualification or 
limitation. However desirous to witness 
the restilt contem])lated by this last f)ro- 
position, Ave must confess that we are 
rather more friendly to the second plan, 
as tending to blunt the force of riatise 
prejudice, and to afford a partial and 
temporary vent for its apprehended ebulli- 
tions. We believe, however, that ex- 
perience w'ill prove these fears to be 
almost entirely imaginary. The cliiel 
advantage of the limitation will probably 
be in conciliating the prejudices or lessen- 
ing the fears of those Europeans who 
doubt the policy of the abolition, liowever 
much and sincerely they will rejoice in its 
successful result. It seems probable tliat 
the first effect of the limited prohibition 
will be to increase the number of suttees 
in the districts not subject to the pro- 
hibitory enactment, and therefore, before 
this increase can have acquired the force 
of settled custom, and wdien a brief delay 
shall have given confidence to the govern- 
ment in the success of the step they have 
taken, it should be followed by the con- 
cluding measure, putting an absolute stop 
to the practice. 

We have reason to believe that this 
question is not regarded as a religious one 
by government. In a matter of this kind, 
W'e have notliing whatever to do with 
what the Christian religion forbids, or 
with what the Hindoo religion permits or 
enjoins : it is purely a question of natunil 
law and civil government. On this 
ground the argument for the abolition of 
the practice appears to us fitted to satisfy 
the sentiments and reason of every man 
who has a heart to feel or a head to think. 
That tlie act of suicide is invested with a 
religious character by the performance of 
religious ceremonies, does not constitute 
it the less a violation of the laws of nature 
and of civilized society, for in this w'ny 
the common ra\irderer and robber, and tlie 
perpetrator of every atrocity, might be 
proved innocent. 

. We will only addj.'^at if Lord Ben- 
tinck prudently and firmly executes tins 
measure, he will the esteem of the 
wise and the l^fiissings of the good, and 
achieve to himself^imperishable glory.— 
India Gaz., July 27. 

PROPOSED COLLEGE IN CALCUTTA. 

A prospectus of a college has been 
published in Calcutta : it is said to pro- 
ceed from Archdeacon Corrie. The de- 
tails are as follows ; 
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I. Tliat a college be founded in this 6. The college to be placed under the 
metropolis, in which, while the various superintendence of a principal, with a 
branches of literature and science be made competent number of professors and tu- 
tlie subjects of instruction, it be an essen- tors. 

tial partf6||9^ system to imbue the minds The patron, vice-patron, visitor, gover- 
of th® knowledge of the nors and council, will be selected from a- 

doctrides and duties of Christianity. raong the civil and ecclesiastical authorities 

II. That this college be in every way at home and in this country, who maybe 
conformable to the United Church of pleased to afford their eoimtenance and 
England and Ireland ; but as there are support to the undertaking ; and eight 
also many in this land who are not inem- gentlemen to be selected h orn amongst 
bers of that church, who are at present the subscribers and tlonors, and who, with 
completely excluded from the means of the vicc-]»atron, visitor, and governott;, 
bestowing upon their children a liberal sliall conduct the general affairs of flic 
education, to provide which is the chief institution. One-fourth of this commit- 
object of the proposed seminary, persons tee, not being members ex-ofjldu, to go 
of all persuasions be permitted to attend out annually by rotation, but to be capable 
the various classes under certain restric- of immediate re-election, 

tions, but without restraints tending to 7. The buildings of the college to be 
interfere with their religious ojiinions, erected on a plan which will admit of 

III. That the following be approved as being extended in the most ample man- 

thc general outline of the plan on which ncr to meet the demands of the jmblic. 
the college be founded and conducted ; 8. The funds to be raised by donations 

1 , A liberal and enlarged course of edu- and by subscriptions, for shares ol l,OtX) sic- 
cation to be pursued, adaiitcd to the res- ca rupees each. Donors to the amount of 
ppctive attainments of the students. The 5()0 sicca rupees to have the privilege of 
college to be divided into two departments nominating one pupil, to be educated on 
— a higher department for the elder, and the terms of the institution, and the pre- 
a lower department for the younger. ference in the admission of pupils herc- 

2 The system to comprise lleligious after ; this latter privilege to descend to 
and Moral Instruction, Classical Learning, their heirs in peipetiiity. The donors to 
History, Modern Langiiages, Mathema- have a preference of each other according 
tics, Natural Philosophy, Medicine and to the date of their donation. 

Surgery, Chemistry, Jurisprudence, and 9. Shareholders to be in the first in- 
other branches, as time and circumstances stance called upon to pay half of thcamount 
may require. of the subscription, but to be liable to be 

3. The college to be open to the sons of called ujion, should the exigencies of the 

native gentlemen, as well as to all deno- college require if, for the remaining half, 
miiiations of Christians, to be divided into or any portion of that sum, as it may be 
two parts, viz. those who conform In all required. Should the party holding one 
respects with the regulations of the insti- or more shares in this way, decease vvith- 
tiition, to be designated members; and out having paiil the lull specified value ot 
those who only attend the classes for the the share or shares he may have purchased 
purpose of receiving instruction ; and the or made jirovision for the jiayrncnt ol if, 
advantages to be available by all students, or them, the committee of management 
with the exception of some theological to have the power of disposing ot the 
piivileges, which must unavoidably be share or shares not paid tor. Persons 
restricted to the members of the college, hohling one sliaie to have the piivilege of 
No student, not being a member of the nominating one pupil tube educated, free 
college, to be reiiuired to comply with any of all cxjiense, on a vacancy oeciin ing. 
religious form, provided he .submit to the 10. The privilege of nominating one 
general system of-education pursued with- jmpil for every share pui chased, to descend 
in its walls. to the heirs of the .shaicholders in ])crpe- 

4. The benefit of attending any course tuity; no share to be sold, or the privi- 

of lectures in the higher branches to be hgc attaclicd to it to be transferred, u ith- 

afforded to all who may be disposed to out the consent of the committee of 

avail themselves ofiti, under the pi eceding management. Sliaii bolders to liavc a 
and such other regulations as may be spe- prelcrencc equally with the donors in the 
cified. . admission ot pujiils Sliareliolders and 

5. All students entering as members donors to have a preftTcncc ot each other 

of the college, to coufofm in every res- according to the date of siibsciiption or 
pect to the doctrines, usages, and torms of donation ; and where two or more are ot 
the United Church of England and Ire- the same date, to bo decided by lot. 
land; and members of the college only to 11. There shall never be more than 
he received as resident students within one fifth of the whole number of students 
its walls, and these to be subject to sucli at one time that shall be nominees of 

mles of discipline, and to such an extent^ shareholders, claiming education free of 

as may be hereafter determined. expense. But should a shareholder wish 

Jbur.N.S. Vot, 1. No.l. W 
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for a time to waive his privilege of nomi- 
nating a pupil to be educated free of ex- 
pense, and agree until a vacancy occurs 
to pay the fixed rate of tuition, liis nomi- 
nee to be admitted in preference to all 
others. 

12. Persons disposed to take shares 
without claiming the foregoing privileges, 
to be entitled to receive 5 per cent, in- 
terest per annum on the money so lent to 
the college ; any dividend above that to 
go to the foundation of endowments, ex- 
hibitions, annual prizes, &:c. 

13. Persons lending money as above 
to the college, may at any future period 
relinquish their claims to interest lor tlieir 
money, or any portion of it, amounting to 
the sum prescribed for the privileges of 
either shareholders or donors, ami accord- 
ingly derive the benefit of either share- 
holder or a donor. 

The fundamental principle on which it 
is proj)Osed to establish this college is — 

That in a Christian community, eveiy 
system of general education ought to 
comprise instruction in the evidences of 
Christianity ; and that, whilst, in the pre- 
sent state of society in this country, the 
grand object of a seminary for general 
education would be defeated by com- 
pelling all the students to comply with 
the forms of Christian worship, neverthe- 
less instruction in the word of God ought 
to form an indispensable part. Without 
this, the acquisition of other branches of 
knowledge cannot be conducive either to 
the happiness of the individual or the 
welfare of the state. 

The number of Europeans in this vast 
portion of the British empiie, who, from 
various circumstances, have not an oppor- 
tunity of educating their children in Eng- 
land; the growing population of Indo- 
Britons and I ndo- Portuguese in a similar 
situation ; added to the daily increasing 
desire for the Ibiropcau system of edu- 
cation amongst native gentlemen, seem 
tqSndicate that the piesent is the proper 
time for founding a college, in wliii'h a 
large and liberal education upon Christian 
pririci[)lcs shall he afforded to these seve- 
ral classes of British subjects. 

'J'hose persons w'ho, in promoting the 
cause of Christianity, arc zealous for the 
true interests of the country, will readily 
admit, that an essential part of public 
education is instruction ui the solemn 
truths of the Bible, and the evidencevof 
the Christian religion. Whilst then in tlie 
present state of society, to insist upon . 
religious forms being attended to and 
complied with, by all the students, would 
close the doors of the institution against a 
great number ; as Christians anxious to 


perform tlieir duty to their God, as \Yeli 
as to benefit their fellow creatures, the 
proposers of this college feel assured they 
are humbly endeavouring to do the one 
and using their best exertions for the 
welfare of the other, when they estabhdi 
a seminary in which an enlarged and liberal 
education shall be combined with instiuc- 
tion in the word of God, and the principles 
of the Christian religion as an'indispensable 
part, without laying any compulsion upon 
the students who may attend the several 
classes, not being members of the college, 
to conform to any particular religious jier- 
suasioii. 

In accordance with this principle, per- 
sons who are not regular metnhers will 
be allowed to attend any of the classes, m 
such numbers and on such terms and con- 
ditions as the council, or comnntteo ot 
management, may from time to time 
prescribe ; it being understood that no 
regulations shall he foimcd coin])elliiig 
them to comjily with any religious foinis 
that are at variance with their paitieul'r 
religious opinions; but that it shall lie 
optional witi) them to comply with thew 
to such an extent as they like, or to le- 
ject them altogether if they choose. 

At the .same tunc as the college pro- 
fesses itself to be of the established cliuiHi 
of England, and avows its object to In* 
not only that of alfordiiig the means ot 
liberal, enlarged, and Christian education 
to all persons, but also of upholding tin* 
venerable and ancient insiitutions of Eng- 
land, the inculcation of those docfiims 
and duties wdiieh aic professed and taugbt 
by the established chiiri'h will form an 
essential jiart of the ediieation ot all the 
students w’ho are inembeis ot the colh’ge, 
whether domiciliated or othciwisc ; tlicsp 
will theretoro be rcqiiiii'd to attend the 
preseribt'd couise of religious instiuctiOii, 
and to be present at liivine service, j/CJ- 
formed within the walls of the college at 
such times and under such rc*gulatioiis 
may he laid down by the council. 

Students, iieit members ot the college, 
shall be permitted to attend all or any ol 
the classes ; shall be entitled to contend 
for prizes; to obtain certificates; or to 
enjoy any of the pi i\ ilcgcs and adv'antages 
which it may be thought expedient here- 
after to confer on the members of the col- 
lege, with Ihe exeejition of those theologi- 
cal certificates which cun only be granted 
to such persons as arc members of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, 
and, having gone. Uirough the prescribed 
course of theological study, will subscribe 
to the thirty-nine articles of the Church 
of England. 



DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India House, Hec. IG. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
,.1 ictors of East- India Stock was this day 
hi'Ul, pursuant to the charter, at the 
Company’s House, m Leadenhall Street. 

THE company’s ACCOUNTS. 

The minutes of the last Court havinsf 
hi'i'ii read — 

The Chairman (John Loch, Esq.) said, 
]jc had to acquaint the Court, tliat the 
aceounts from llenp^al, for India, to the 
Ltot May 1828, whicli were necessary 
tn rhc making up of tlie accounts for 
Ihiirhuul to the 1st of May 1820, liad not 
'(■t been received; and, tlierefore, that 
file statement ot accounts, rcipnied by the 
l.y-Iaw, cap. 1, see. h, could not be jire- 
j'aii'd, so as to enable the Court ot Di- 
ii'ctois to comply with the directions of 
ihf’ by-law. 

Ml. N. Dixon. — “ You speak of the 
acouuiits for India to M.iy 1828, not 
liiuiii" been received ; and you leler aKo 
to the accounts tor England, to May 1820, 
not being ready. Now, siirelv, the lat- 
lii might have been made u]).” 

Tlie Choinnan. — “ They are connect- 
iil with each other; and the accounts, 
lui India, to IMuy 1828, not having been 
ii'ceived, those tor England, to May 1821), 
c.mnot be laid belore tlie Court.” 

Ml. Patterson. — “ Is there any former 
iii'taiiee of the liuliari accounts having 
been so long delayed V” 

The Chairman. — ” There have been 
‘•eveial instances, and instructions liav'c 
been sent out to jirevent their recur- 
leiicc. The Bengal government' was 
"ritten to, and was strictly enjoined to 
compel the local authorities to have their 
accounts furnished regularly, so that the 
8ateincnt of the Company’s allairs in 
India, to May 1828, might be sujiplicd 

tlie proper time.” 

PAPERS. 

The Chairman. — “ I now lay before 
bie Court an account of .superannuations, 
^c. granted since the last General Coint, 
nnd alho a statement of tlic expanse in- 
'urred on account of tlie regiment of 
Hoyal East-India Volunteers, for the year 
1829, together with an estimate of the 
expense for the ensumg year.” 

I he titles of the papers were read, and 
diey were laid on the table. 

riie C/iaimnn — “ It is appointed at 
■ ds Court to consider of a dividend on 
be capital stock of the Company, for the 
‘alf-ycar commencing on the 5tb of July 
and ending on the 5th of January 
wxt. The Court of Directors have come 


to a resolution thereon, which shall now 
be read. 

“ At a Court of Directors, held on Tuesday the 
15th of December 

“ Resolved unanimously, that it be rocom- 
meuded to the (Jeueral Co\irt to be lield to-mor- 
row, to declare adivideml of live and a (luaiter 
j.er cent, on the eapital stock of this Company* 
for the half-year eouimencinH on the 5th of July 
last, and ending on the 5'h of J.muary next.” 

The Chairman. — “ I beg leave to 
move, that the C'lmrt agree to the reso- 
lution ot the (b)urt of Directors declar- 
ing a dividemd of five and a (piarter per 
eimt on flic Company’s capital stock.” 

T'lic motion was seconded by the De- 
puty Cbuinnan (\V. Astell, Esep), and 
was iniaiinnously agreed to. 

UV-LAWS. 

Tlie Chairman , — “ I have now to ac- 
quaint the Couit, that it lias been made 
siiecial for the piirpo-o of submitting for 
coiifinnation, tlic altetation in the by-law, 
cap. 1, sec. I, K'eomnu'iuled in the Coin- 
initttc of By-laws, and approved of at 
tlie last Geiieial Comt. I move that 
the alteration be eonfirincd.” 

T'lie J)ef)ufii Chan man seconded the 
motion, wind w'as earned nnariiiiioiisly. 

[For the original by-law and the altera- 
tion, vide Asiatic Journal for October, 
page .^02.] 

PENSION ElSr. 

General Thoinfon said, he would take 
that oppoitiimty ot explaining and cor- 
recting a mi"ap])ieli(‘iision wliieh ap[)ear- 
ed to have jnevailed with lefereiice to a 
motion, which he had thought it iicces- 
saiy to bung (orvvard at the last Geiio- 
lal (luai telly .Alectmg of Bropi letors. 
His ohicM.'t w.is, to have piiiited, tor the- 
infoimatioii ot the propiietors, a general** 
and complete return ot all pcnsioiis, re- 
tiicd allowances, 8:c. guMiited to ditferent 
Jiersons in dillcrent departments, by the 
East-India Cunqiany. Owing to some 
misapiirebension (perhaps be liad not i‘X- 
pressed liim'-elf cleaily) it was stated, by 
the bon. Chan man, that the information 
winch he sought tor was alieady before 
the propi letors, and might be found on 
the table in the other room. Having bad 
some correspondence with the lion. Cliuir- 
nian since, it did appear to him that a 
misapprehension existed on the subject, 
for no punted list whatever was to be 
found. The lion. Chairman was good 
enough to say, that there was a manu. 
script list of pensions ; but that, be it 
observed, related merely to tlic civil ser- 
vants of the Company— it did not em- 
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brace the military pensions and allow- 
ances. He observed, by the manuscript 
list, that pensions to the amount of 
iG 101,775. 3s. 4d. were granted to their 
civil servants, under different heads. 
When, on a former occasion, he men- 
tioned the situation of Mrs. James, the 
widow of a former bishop of Calcutta, 
for whom no provision was made, no re- 
ply was given to his observation. It ap- 
peared that Mrs. Middleton, the widow 
of the first bishop of Calcutta, was al- 
lowed ^200 a-ycar, and that Mrs. He- 
ber, the widow of a recent bishop, had a 
pltosioii of .£4-00 a-year, w'hile Mrs. 
James had no allowance whatever. Now 
it would be satisfactory, if some reason 
were given, to account for Mrs. James 
being thus excluded, when the two for- 
mer ladies received pensions. It was for 
the hon. Chairman to sa)^ whether this 
circumstance could be explained with 
propriety or not. Having, at the pre- 
ceding court, withdrawn Ids motion, he 
knew not whether he could now regularly 
bring it on again. He wished to do so ; 
but, if such a proceeding appeared irre- 
gular or unreasonable to the Couit, he 
would abstain from pressing the motion. 
If not, he would propose it, and let it 
be either approved of or negatived. His 
motion would be — 

“ That a general return be printed, forthenn* 
formation of the proprietors, of all persons at 
present receiving pensions or retired allowances, 
civil or military, from the Ea.st-lndia Company, 
spec ifying the names of the parties, the date when 
granted, the amount received by each, and the 
total annual amount of such pensions or allow- 
ances.” 

He (General Thornton) would make 
his motion now, if there was no objec- 
tion to such a proceeding ; and he the 
rather wished to do so, in order to give 
the hon. Chairman an opportunity of 
stating his sentiments on the subject. 
The gallant general concluded by making 
his motion in the regular form. 

^ The Chairman said, he really thought 
^at the motion of the gallant general was 
not necessary. The gallant general had, 
at present, within his reach, all the infor- 
mation that could be required on the sub- 
ject. A list was regularly made out, ac- 
cording to the regulations laid down in 
the act of Parliament, and to that list 
the proprietors had access. Many of 
those retired allowances were fixed by the 
act, and did not depend upon the will of 
any person. Officers who had served for 
a certain period, had a right, as a matter 
of course, to retire on a certain allow- 
ance, which was regulated by the act. 
With respect to the miscellaneous pen- 
sions, the gallant general had already al- 
lowed that a list of them was made out. 

General Thornton,-^** Yes, in manu- 
script.” 


Dec. It ). — Pennon List. [J^j, 

The Chairman . — It was very true, the 
list was in manuscript, but it was open 
to the inspection of the proprietors ; and 
he did not see the necessity of laying it 
before them in a printed form. There 
was regularly laid before Parliament an 
account of all new pensions, and that 
account was also placed on the table of 
the Court. The point which the gallant 
general wished to arrive at was, the annual 
amount of pensions, the number of pen. 
sioners who died, and the number of 
those who remained. He could have no 
other object, and he could procure that 
information from tjie list of pensions wliich 
was regulaily laid before the Court. 
Therefore, he conceived that it would be 
an unnecessary expense to have such a 
return as that called for by the gallant ge- 
neral jirintcd, since it would impart no 
farther information than what he pos- 
sessed at present. With regard to Mrs. 
James’s case he had to observe, that it 
differed very much from that of Mrs. Mid- 
dleton’s. Bishop Middleton had been nine 
years in India; but, unfortunately, Bishop 
James hud been there but a very short 
time. The Court of Directors had ma- 
turely considered the case before they de- 
cided on it. 

Mr. ll'Kjhj . — “ Did Mrs. James apply 
for a pension ?” 

The Chairman. — Yes, she did, Sir; 
and the Court of Directors paid every 
attention to her application.” 

Mr. Hume must submit to the Court of 
Directors, whether the refusal to produce 
such a return as that now (moved for, 
would not produce an opposite effect from 
that which they might suppose likely to 
result from it. He knew very well that 
many persons had strong claims on the 
Company which ought to be fairly dealt 
with. It was not, however, in the power 
of any individuals, except those within 
the bar, to know whether pensions or 
allow'ances were granted properly or not. 
He wished to submit, that if the Court 
of Directors were desirous of negativing 
this motion, it might give rise to a feeling 
of suspicion, however ill-founded tliat 
suspicion might be. At present tlie pro- 
prietors had nothing more than the re- 
turns made according to act of Parlia- 
ment. They had, he believed, no op- 
portunity of knowing '‘fcqw many indi''- 
duals had retired in tlie* military depait- 
ment. He knew he could obtain an ac- 
count of all the iipensions grwited agree- 
ably to the act of J^arliament, but he 
had not the means of ascertaining ho't 
many had falleq,(.iii. Was it not neces- 
sary, he w ould ask, to produce a full h^^ 
to enable the propfietors to judge whe- 
ther pensions had been properly granted 
or not ’ He had no feeling that any 
pension or allowance was improperly 
granted ; he felt no apprehension of that 
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Kind ; but he thought that, to avoid all 
appearance of secrecy, and to avoid any 
suspicion that might attach to it, the re- 
turn ought to be made out. When the 
liht was liiid before the proprietors, it 
would be for the Court to say, whether it 
should *be printed j that would be a 
matter for ulterior consideration. He 
wished, therefore, that the return should 
he given, lest it sliould be supposed that 
there was something connected with it 
which individuals did not like to be made 
known. He would request his gallant 
friend to amend his motion, and merely 
to require that the account should be laid 
before the proprietors in their usual room, 
leaving untouched the question of printing 
it. He hoped that the Court of Direc- 
tors would not refuse this information. 
He had heard, and he could conceive no 
reason, for such a rclusal ; and, therefore, 
he thought the proposition for producing 
this list ought to be acceded to, in order 
to avoid sus[)icion as to the motives of 
the gentlemen behind the bar. He knew 
of no suspicion ; if there were, he would 
at onec notice it. But secrecy always 
excited suspicion ; and, thcrelore, he 
thought the return ought to be printed. 
It was important, at this moment, that 
no suspicion of the Com))any should 
exist, because their conduct for a number 
of years would shortly undergo investi- 
gation. He was (piitc satisfied, that the 
])roprietors at large ought to be furnished 
with this account as cheaply as possible. 

Mr, S. Dixon observed, in order to 
prevent improper impressions from getting 
abroad in consequence of this motion, 
that it ought to be borne in mind that 
both the bon. projuietors (General Thorn- 
ton and Mr. Hume) had stated tliat they 
did not urge the motion because they had 
any suspicion of there being any thing 
wrong. With respect to the motion, ho 
took the liberty of opposing it, because he 
deemed it to be wholly unnecessary ; no 
necessity for such a publication had been 
made out. 

General Thornton said, he was ready 
to acquiesce in the proposed amendment 
— to limit his motion to the calling for 
the papers, leaving the question of print- 
ting for an ulterior proceeding, should 
the motion be granted. This motion, he 
hud formerlj^ stated, was not grounded on 
any suspicion that grants had been im- 
properly made. |Ie believed that on all 
occasions the C^rt of Directors had 
been extremely liberal, and very properly 
so. Of improper conduct he certainly 
had no suspicion; but he thought it would 
be satisfactory, at this time, if such a list 
should be maile'public— whether it should 
be printed or not was another thing. 

The Chairman observed, that the re- 
tired lilt was already made out, and there 
was no objection to its being seen by any 
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proprietor. The miscellaneous grants 
were also made knowm by the returns to 
Parliament. With regard to individuals 
M'ho had retired, any proprietor had only 
to inspect the retired book, where he 
would at once find them. Therefore all 
the necessary information was already be- 
fore the Court. 

General Thorutoyi inquired, wiiether 
the list gave the sum total of what the 
Company were now actually paying for 
retired salaries, allowances, pensions, and 
grants. 

The Chairman replied, that per- 

son knew what the retired miUntry al- 
lowances were, so tliat any person who 
might be so disposed, bad the opportunity 
of arriving at the total amount. 

The motion was then put and negatived. 

ARCOT AND TANJORE COMMISSIONS. 

Mr. Patterson said, before the Court 
adjourned, he wished to say a few words 
with respect to the commissions ap- 
pointed tor auditing the accounts of the 
Nabob of Arcot and tlie Rajah of Tan- 
jorc. The first commission was nearly a 
quarter of a century in existence ; it had 
caused a very great expense ; and a very 
general ojiinion prevailed, not only in that 
court, but throughout the realm, that it 
was an abominahle job, and required se- 
rious consideration. lie wished to know 
whether its labours were likely to termi- 
nate soon ? 

The Chairman . — “ The hon proprie- 
tor must know, that the accounts relative 
to the proceedings of the coininissionera 
wore annually laid before Parliament, and 
arc also jilaeeil on the table of tliis Court. 
I trust tiic business will soon he closed ; 
but we have no control over the commis- 
sion, whicli is appointed by act of Parlia- 
ment.” 

Mr. Ilume said there was but one 
opinion on this subject, namely, that the 
Arcot commission should have been done 
away with long ago ; and he believwi that 
many gentlemen behind the bar fwirtici- 
pated ill that ojiinion. He would ask, 
whether the expense of the commission 
for the four or five last years did not 
amount to more than tlie whole debt un- 
adjudicated ? This, he believed, arose 
from the conduct of individuals who 
would not agree to any compromise. He 
was strongly of opinion that the commis- 
sion ought to be put an end to. He rose, 
however, to offer one or two observations 
on a different subject ; on the subject of 
certain alterations which were making in 
the allowances heretofore granted to dif- 
ferent classes of the Company’s servants 
in India. He did not mean to say, that 
the Company had not a right to make the 
reductions to which he alluded. The 
question was, how fur sound policy war- 
ranted such a step ? This lie would say. 
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that, in adopting any measure of tliis 
kind, they ought to take care that they 
did not drive their servants to give up all 
hope of ever being able to return to Eng- 
land. That was a most important point ; 
for no man went out to India but with 
the expectation that, in process of time, 
he would revisit his native land. Every 
individual who proceeded to India, was 
buoyed up with that pleasing hope. Now, 
he was not a triend to any thing like im- 
proper expenditure, as was very well 
known ; but still he could not approve of 
a system of reduction, which imist com- 
pel individuals to give up all hopes of ul- 
timately returning to England, and thus 
driving them to a course of ])roceeding in 
India dilferent irom that which they 
would otherwise have adopted. God 
knew that few cnougli lived to realize 
their hopes ; butstill tlioso hopes were the 
stiinidus to embark, and their best conso- 
lation wliile abroad. Having said so 
much for all, he should now particularly 
advert to the medical establishment in 
India. If he were correctly intormod, 
orders had been sent out which wouhl 
place the individuals belonging to their 
medical staff in a worse situation than 
any other class in the Company’s service. 
He did not say, that it their allowances 
were reduced even one-half, that the Com- 
pany could not get persons to undertake 
their allowances at llie reduced rate. But 
he doubted whether they could procure 
individuals educated in the manner m 
which he trusted all their medical ser- 
vants at present were. It, tlicretore, be- 
came a matter of very sci ions considera- 
tion, whether they should allow a change 
to take place, the effect of which would 
be, to cut off from the minds ot tho.se most 
useful servants all hope ot being able to 
return to this country. The reduction, as 
affecting the medical staff, regaided the 
jiractice of allowing medical men to nia’Ke 
monthly and other claims on account of 
medicines that might be wanted— claims 
that were allowed, be the quantity ot me- 
dicine required small or large. He did 
not defend that jiractice — on princijile it 
was wrong; but its justice aud its exis- 
tence were two different things, especially 
when the practice was looked to as part 
of the source of emolument. It had 
existed; medical men had gone to India 
on the faith of the existence of that prac- 
tice ; and now those emoluments were to 
be altogether cut off, without any other 
remuneration being substituted, or com- 
pensation for what had been withdrawn. 
He repeated, he considered the practice 
to have been contrary to all sound princi- 


ple. When in India, he had been of that 
opinion ; but still a.s it had existed, and 
had been calculated on as part of the re- 
muneration for services, ought the al- 
lowances to be feut off without substitut- 
ing some, if not adequate, compensation? 
The practice had continued, he believed, 
for more than half a century ; then was 
not its complete cutting oft’, and without 
any equivalent, calculated to operate in- 
juriously, if not unjustly ? As there had 
been loud complaints on the subject, he 
trusted that the case was again under the 
consideration of the Com t of Diicctors; 
he doubted not, indeed, that such must 
be fact ; and it it were so, he had only 
to add, that he hoped the Court would 
deal liberally as well as justly. He had 
received many comjilaiuts tiom medical 
men on the subject ; he would not par- 
ticularize the complaints ; he had only to 
hope that the case would be rc-consi- 
dered, and, at all events, the Court would 
not continue in the resolution to press so 
heavily on a jiarticular class. He hoped 
ere long to hear that the ju’oposed regu- 
lations for such iiositive reductions were 
cither removed lor the picsent, or very 
considerably modilied. He wa.s, un- 
questionably, most willing to leave the 
whole business in the hands of the Direc- 
tors ; he believed that it could not be lett 
in better hands. 

The Chiurmnn said lie was glad to liear 
the hon. pi opnetor express the confidence 
ho reposed in the directors ; they could 
only be actuated by the desire to advance 
the Company’s interests, and tho^e of the 
service. With regard to what the hon. 
jiroprictor had said as to the medical es- 
tablishment, he begged leave to observe, 
th.it the reduction w^as not made with- 
out granting some remuneration to those 
wdio would be affected by it. Since 
those orders were sent out, wdiich the 
hon. pro])ricior himself admitted to be 
correct in jirmciple, a considerable boon 
had been conferred on their medical ser- 
vants, who were now allowed to retire 
wdtli .T700 a-ycar, instead of .£.500, as 
lieictolore. It was proper for him, how- 
ever, to state, that the regulations al- 
luded to had been partially, it not wholly, 
suspended ; that orders had been sent out 
for that purpose, to give time for further 
consiileration and inquiry ; and that, as 
regarded other points, there had been for 
the present matcri.il modifications. It 
was a subject to which every attention 
should be jiaid. 

No farther business offering, tiie Court, 
on the question, adjourned. 
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General Examination, December, 1829. 


On Thursday, the 3d December, a De- 
putation of the Court of Directors visited 
the College, for the purpose of receiving 
the Report of the General Examination of 
the Students at the cloie of the term. 

The Deputation, upon their arrival at 
the College, proceeded to the Principal’s 
Lodge, were they were received by him and 
all the Professors and the Oriental Visitor. 

Soon afterwards they proceeded to the 
Council Room, the students having been 
previously assembled, wlieie llie following 
pioceedings took place : — 

A list of the Students who had obtained 
prizes and other honourable ilistinctions 
was read. 

Tlie Students read and translated in the 
several Oriental languages. 

Prizes were tli&n delivered by the Chair- 
man according to the following report : 
Rrpoit Students leho obtained Hfedah^ 
Frizes, and other honourable Dishnchans 
at the Public Eiannnntion, in December 
1 829. 

Medals, piizes, and other bonoutablc 
distinctions obtained by students leaving 
college. 

Fourth Term. 

John Marshall Davies, med.il in politi- 
cal economy, in law, and prize in Hin- 
dustani. 

HeMiry Chas. Hamilton, piize in Ren- 
gali, and highly ilistinguished in other de- 
partments, 

Alexander Thomas Dick, passed witli 
great credit. 

Tliiid Term. 

William Edw'ard Fieie, medal in ma- 
thematics, and highly^distinguishcd. 

Edward Thointon, medal in classics, 
first prize in Persian and in Hindustani. 

John Frederick Gaitskill, with great 
credit. 

Second Term. 

Highly Distinguished : Timins, Bid- 
well, riallett, Torrens, Ronpel. 

Great Credit : Wilson. 

First Term. 

Highly Distinguished ; Remington. 
Frizes and other honourable Distinctions, ob- 
tained by Students remaining in College. 

Third Term. 

Hon. Humphrey Bohun Devereux, 
prize in classics, political economy, Ben- 
gali, for English essay, in Arabic, and 
fiighly distin^uisligd in other departments. 

Charles James Bird, prize in mathema- 
hes, law, Sanscrit, and highly distinguish- 
ed in other departments. 

Wilton Rees Bayley, prize in Persian, 
*nd highly distinguished in other depart- 
wients. 


Highly Distinguished : Shelton. 

Great Credit : Larken. 

Second Term. 

Martin Richaid Guhhins, prize in Per- 
sian, Bengali, Hindustani, and highly 
distinguished in other departments ; 'aUo 
a prize in drawing. 

Michael Pakenham Edgeworth, prize in 
History, Arabic, and Iiighly distinguish- 
ed in other departments. 

Hatley Frcre, piize in classics, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

Henry Carr Tiuker, piize in mathe- 
matics, and highly distinguished ; also 
prize in Bengali writing, and first piize 
in drawing. 

Thomas Wildman Goodwyn, prize in 
law, aiul highly distinguished in other de- 
partments. 

Edward Stracliey, prize in Sanscrit, and 
with great credit in other departments; 
also piize in Devanagaii writing. 

Jliiihly Disltniiutshed : Maltliy, Ather- 
ton, Davidson, Matliisoii, and Kaye. 

Great Credit: IMonckton and Dumergue. 

First Term. 

Jas. William Muir, jirizo in mathe- 
matics, and highly distinguished. 

Henry St. (L Tucker, piize in Hin- 
dustani, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

George Frederick Edmonstone, prize 
in Persian, and liiglily distinguislicd in 
other departments. 

(jooige Udny Yule, jiri/e in Bengali, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

James Gwatkin Cochrane, piize In cl.as- 
sics, English composiiion, and with gieat 
credit; also prize in Persian writing. 

George Anslriither Han is, prize in 
Sansciit, and with great credit in other 
dejiaitments. 

Highli/ Distinguished • Ommancy, Mal- 
colm, Snell. 

PtiKC in Drawing ■ Alexander. 

Rank of Students leaving College, as 
scttleil by the College Council ; 
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IMai) has. 


I-.t Class. 


2d Class. 

1. 

Hamilton, 

1. 

Ron pell. 

2. 

Thornton . 

2. 

Wilson, 


2d Class. 

. 8 . 

Blanshard. 

3. 

Bid well. 


Bombay. 

4. 

Torrens, 


1st Class. 

5. 

Timins, 

1. 

Davies, 

6. 

Dick, 

2. 

Frcre. 

7. 

Gaitskill. 


2d Class. 


3d Class. 

.3. 

Hallett, 

8. 

Raikes, 

4. 

Remington, 

9. 

Bennett. 


3d Class. 



5. 

Hadden. 
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It was then announced to the stu- 
dents that the certificates of the College 
Council were granted, not only with re- 
ference to industry and proficiency, but 
also to conduct; and that this latter consi- 
deration had always a decided effect in 
determining the order of rank. 

It was also announced, “ that such rank 
'ivould only take effect in the event of 
the Students proceeding to India within 
three months after they were so rajiked; 
and that should any delay so to pro- 
ceed, he should only take rank among the 
Students classed at the last exarainatioti 
previous to his departure for India, whe- 
ther that examination should be held by 
the College Council or by the London 
Board of Examiners, and should be placed 
at the end of that class in which rank was 
originally assigned to him.” 


Notice was then given that the next 
Term would commence on Tuesday the 
19th of Jan. 1830, and that the Students 
were required to return to the Colle<re 
within the first four days of it, unless a 
statutable reason, satisfactory to the Col. 
lege Council, cotild be assigned for 
the delay; otherwise, the Term would he 
forfeited. 

The Chairman (John Loch, Esq ) tlicn 
addressed the Students, expressing his hi^h 
gratification at the favourable result of 
the Examination; and the business of the 
day concluded. 

ly^cdncsday the 6lhy and Wednesday the 
\‘Mh January, are the days appointed for le. 
ceiling Petitions at the India House, from 
Candidates for admission into the CoUcee, 
for the Term uihich wdl commence on the 
loth January 1830. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

Rotr.s Court, Dec. 2. 

In the Matter of Maityn , — The circum- 
stances of this case are as follows: — A 
gentleman named Murtyn died in India 
some time hack, leaving an immense 
property, a pait of vvliich consisted of a 
sum of j£^2tK3,()i)0 in tinee per cent, consols, 
and a like amount vested in tiueo per cent, 
bank annuities. Out of these funds he 
bequeathed to his two natuial children, 
Charles Cecil Martyn, and Francis Mount- 
joy Martyn, ,£150,000 each, to he paid in 
the following manner £.50,000 to each 
on his attaining twenty-one ycais, sums of 
£'.50,0{X) more when they should have 
arrived at five-and-twcnty, and the re- 
maining sums of £50,000 vvlien the parties 
re.'iched thirty. In the event of eitlier of 
them dying before he became entitled to 
these bequests, or any of them, then his 
share or shares to go to the survivor. A 
bill had been filed, making the parties 
wards of court ; and an account was di- 
rected, together with a reference to the 
master, in the usual manner. Sums were 
allowed for the education and maintenance 
of the infants, and various legacies had 
been paid out of the testator’s property 
under the authority of tlie court ; £52,000 
was paid for legacy duty alone. Tlie 
children were also left residuary legatees ; 
a circumstance which must increase the 
property of each very considerably. 

Mr. Bickersteth now presented a petition 
on the part of Charles Cecil Martyn, the 
elder of the brothers, who had recently 
attained the age of twenty-one, praying 
the court to direct the payment of the first 
third of tlie property to which he was 
entitled under his father’s will. 


No opposition being offered, 

Ilis Honour granted the prayer of tlio 
petition, and directed payment to be made 
out of that fund from wljtch it would he 
most advantageous to the estate that the 
£50,000 should he taken. 

Court of Kino’s Bench, Nov, 23. 

Fair v. F/phin stone. — Mr. Denman 
sliowcd cause against a rule obtained on 
Friday hast by the Attorney-general, on 
the part of the defendant, for a writ in the 
nature of a mandamus, directed to tlie 
Supreme Court of Bornliay, reijuirmg 
that court to take the examination of Mi. 
Farish, and several other persons resident 
in India. Tlic leaned counsel stated, tliat 
this was an action against the Hon, iMr. K!- 
phinstone, at the suit of Mr, Fair, the editor 
of the lioinbay Ga::ette, for removing him 
from Bomliay in a vessel not hound direct 
for England. Tlie East- India Company 
had undertaken the defence of Mr. Elphin- 
stone, the governor of Bombay ; and the 
affidavit of the attorney stated, that the 
declaration had been delivered in June ; 
that the defendant had pleaded, and that 
the cause was at issue, and now stood for 
trial. It was also stated, that at the time 
the cause of action accrued, the defenrlant 
was governor at Bombay, and that Janies 
Farish, Esq., the government secretary, 
and other persons who were now in the 
East- Indies, and within the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of Bombay, were 
material witnesses for the defence. The 
present application had therefore been 
made to the discretion of the court under 
the act of the 13 Geo. HI. c. 63, sec. 'll. 
by which it was provided, that if the East- 
India .Company, or any other persons, 
should commence an action for any ae'l 
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done by the p[overnment of the presidency, 
it should be lawful for the Court of King’s 
Bench, if the case should require it, to 
grant a writ in the naturc*of a mandamus 
to the Supreme Court at Bombay, to 
examine witnesses in that country, and 
return their examin^ons to this court. 
Now with respect to Mr. Farish, the 
secretary, the aflUlavits which had been 
made in opposition to the rule, stated that 
tlie plaintiff knew that Mr. Farish could 
not give evidence of any facts which were 
not comprised in the correspondence be- 
tween him and the plaintiff in the year 
1824. The plaintiff was ready to give any 
admissions that might be required as to 
that correspondence. The other witnesses 
whom the plaintiff wished to examine in 
India were not named by him, and if a 
commis^ion went down in the form in 
which it was now prayed for the i trial 
might be delayed for an indefinite length 
of time. 

Mr. Justice Baylet/. ••^The party in Eng- 
land may not know the names of the 
witnesses in India whom he may wish to 
examine. This was peculiarly a case in 
\\hich the defendant should not be confined 
to examine those persons who were named 
in the mandamus^ because some of them 
might be dead before the writ arrived in 
India. 

The Attorney -general said, that as his 
learned friend (Mr. Denman) had offered 
to give admissions as to the correspondence, 
perhaps he would have no objection to give 
some other admissions, in order to raise 
the points which the defendant intended to 
make ; and in tliat case the expense of a 
mandamus, and the consequent delay in 
examining witnesses in India, might be 
avoided. 

Mr. Denman repeated, that the plaintiff 
would be ready to give any admissions. 
Perhaps the defendant would consent to 
w.ave any objection that might arise under 
the statue of limitations. 

The Attorney-general. — O no. 

Mr. Justice Bayley. — The statute, if it 
had any operation against you, has operated 
already. We think the rule should be 
made absolute, the plaintiff being at liberty 
to examine on interrogatories de bene esse, 
any witnesses who may be goiqig abroad. — 
Rule absolute accordingly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IMPOKT OF AMERICAN TEA. 

The Dover packet-ship. Captain Burs- 
ty* wliich arrived at this port on Monday 
from Boston, after a short passage, brought 
12 chests of tea, purchased in America, 
^d shipped by George Manners, Esq., 
English Consul, at Boston, for the Board 
*^^^^ntroI, or the Commissioners of the 
Affairs of India. The quantity of tea 
imported is too small to have been brought 
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to this country for sale, and, as it includes 
tea of almost every kind, there can he little 
or no doubt that it has been imported for 
the purpose of compatiboii with the teas 
sold by tlie Company. The importation 
consists of about TOOlb. As the tea was 
brought for Government, of course neither 
the tea nor the ship was seized.— Lnv/7)eo/ 
Courier, 


TIIIUFT SHAWL CLOTH. 

A gentleman in Edinburgh has sent us 
two beautiful specimens of shawl cloth, 
manufactured at Edinburgh, of Thibet 
wool ; one of them dyed amber, with an 
extract from the flower of the potato, and 
the other dyed green, by the application of 
indigo to the former colour. Tney are 
fine specimens of our mantifaclitres, and 
w’orthy the attention of the curious.— 
(itasgow Caurier, 


MR. WAOHORN. 

Mr. Thomas Waghorn, who left London 
the 27th October to meet the Enterjn izc 
steamer at the Isthmus of Suez, reached 
Trieste on the .'»th of November, and sailed 
in the Eugenia on the lOlIi lor Alexandria. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BIUTISII ARMY. 

(SERMNG IN THE EASl.) 

UtFoot (Madras). Paym. W. G. Sharp, from 
Royal Af. Col. Corps, to be paym., v. Grant (J 
Dec. 2*)). 

2d Foot (Bombay). Maj. John McMahon, from 
59th F., to be Major, v. Waring, who cxch, (12 
Nov. 29). 

2iith F<H>t (Bombay). Lieut. Jas. Palmer, from 
h. p. Royal York Rangers, to be lieut., v. Ste- 
phens, app. to Rille Brigade (.1 Dec. 29) 

2Gth Foot (Madras). Lieut. Jas. feweeny, from 
h. p. New .South Wales Vet. Comps., to l>e LlcuL, 
v. t-'.arthcw, whose app. has not taken plate (19 
Nov. 29). 

.'l!)r/t Foot (N. .S. Wales). Ens. John Willock, 
from h. p. 3u F , to be Ens., v. Nath. Reid, who 
exhe. (19 Nov. 2*1). 

AGth Foot (Madr.is). T W. Brcmncr to be Ens. 
by purch., v. Sweeting, who retires (3 Dec. 29). 

41(r/i Ford (M.adras). Ens. G S. Tidy to be l.leut. 
by purch., v. Finly, who retires; and John Massy 
to be Ens. by purch., v. Tidy (both S Dec. 2<1). 

9]th Foot (Ceylon). Brev. Maj. John Tyler, to 
be major by purch., v. Paltlson prom., Lieut. F. 
C. Barlow to be capt. by purch., v. Tyler; Ens. 
Chas. Nagel to be Lieut, by purch., v. Barlow; 
and John Gillow to be Ens. by purch., v. Nagel 
(all 1« Dec. 29). 

Cej/ton Rrfrt (Ceylon). Lieut.Col. C. A. Maca- 
lester, from h p. to be LleutCo) , v. Bird, dec. 
(19 Nov. 29) ; W. E. FitzEdward Barnes to be 2d 
LieuL, V. Roddy prom. (19 do). 


INDIA SHIPPIJJG. 

Arrivalt. 

Nov. 30. Reaper, Rhind, from Singapore and 
Trieste , at Plymouth. — Dec. (j. iMurel, Tate, 
from Bengal 14th July ; at Liverpool. — 6. Balti- 
mme, Llndle, from Batavia and Mauritius; off 
Penzance. — 7. Fewrtham, Ellerby, from 

Bombay .3d Aug ;' off Portsmouth.— 7- William 
Miles, Williams, from Bengal 25th March, Rm- 
goon Oth May, Penang fith June, and Mauritius 
29th July ; off Portsmouth.— 13. EHm, DIxod, 
from Bombay 2d June, and Cape of Good Hope 
13th Sept. ; at Deal.— 13. Wtlna, Talt, from Cape 
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of Goo<l Hope 29th Aug. ; off Margate.— 13. Hero, 
Bohemia, from Batavia 12th Aug.; off Ports- 
mouth (for Antwerp).— 14. Alfittd, Lewis, from 
N. S. Wales 7th July ; at Gravesettd.— 14. Are- 
thUM, Johnson, from Singapore 14th June; at 
(Jravesend.— 14. Rervnvn. BaKer, from Bengal 8th 
July, and Cape of Good Hope 25th Sept. ; at 
Gravesend.— 14. A/) lea, Skelton, from Colombo 
(Ceylon) 23d July, and Mauritius 29th Aug. ; at 
Gravesend.— 15. Hutriett, Fraser, from Batavia 
2d Aug. ; at Portsmouth (for Antwerp).— 16. Re- 
.wunr, Stoddart, from Bengal .3tl July, and 
Mauritius 5lh Sept.; at Dartmouth.— 23. Andro- 
tnarhe, Laws, from Bengal 9th Aug., and Mau- 
ritius 28th Sept. ; at Fahnouth. 

Departures. 

Nov. 25. Phmmnt, M'Gregor, for Mauritius; 
from Liverpool. - 26. Cremr, Watt, for Madras 
and Beng.il ; from Portsmouth. — D<r. 1. lintan- 
«ia, Curry, for Swan River; from Deal.— 2. 
Lonach, Cotegrave, for Cape ofGoorlHope and 
Bombay; from Portsmouth. — 2. Othello, Thomson, 
for Bombay ; fiomLiverpool.— 2.r/rt/-eiKowf,M‘Au- 
lay.for Bomi)ay ; from Greenock. — 5. ForfA,Proud- 
fooi.for Cork andN.S. Wales (with convicts) ; from 
Deal.— 5. Rambler, Pauline, for Mauritius ; from 
Deal.— 5. I'esjvr, Brown, for Mauritius; from 
Deal —.5. Au^tialin, Sleight, for N. S. Wales; 
Iroin Deal.— 7. Ceplon, Davison, for Ceylon; 
from De.ri.— 8. Mcrm id, Henmker, from N.S. 
Wales; from De-d. — 8. Georpe Home, Steel, for 
C. G. Hope and Mauritius; from Deal.— H. Moira, 
Bugg, for Madras and Bengal ; from Portsmouth. 
—14. Silence, Jackson, for Cape of Good Hope 
(with government stores); from Deal.— 14. Ctr- 
aimaii, Douthwaitc, for Ceylon and Bomb, ay; 
from Portsmouth. — 14. Active, Wrmht, from V.D. 
I.and, N. S. Wales, and New Zealand; from 
Deal. — 15. Caroline, Howey, for N. S, Wales; 
from Deal. — 15. Uovol Ueotf(c, Dud man, for Bom- 
bay; from Deal.— 16. Man/, Jamieson, for V.D. 
Land (with convicts); from Portsmouth. — 17. 
Cnttiffes, Renner, for Bengal; from Liverpool. — 
\7. Jam>s, Goldsiriilh, for Swan River; from 
I-lverpool.— 18. Norrol, Harrison, for Cape, V. 1). 
Land, and N. S. Wales, from Liverjiool.— 10. Ra- 
ta via, Blair, for Batavia; from Deal.— 20. Mi- 
nerva, Hare, for Cape of GockI Hope; fiom Deal. 
1^0. Hebe, Douglas, for t'. Ci. Hope and Mau- 
ffllus; from Deal.— 21. Indian, Freer, for Ben- 
gal ; from Liveroool.— 24, Mountstuait FJphtn- 
$tone, Ritchie, for Bengal ; from Grcc'iiock. 


Lieut. Beatson, Bengal N.I.; J. W. Ricketts, 
Esci. ; two Masters Ricketts; Masters Nisbett and 
Halkem; six Invalids. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
• DEATHS. 

BIRTUS. 

Nov. 24. At the Parsonage, Laugharne, tlie lady 
of Major O’Donneghue, of the Indian army, of* 
daughter. The infant died shortly after its binh. 

2li. At Belmont, near Cork, the lady of Mijor 
Clarke, 46th regt., of a son. 

Dec. 1. At Ilolbecks, near Iladlelgh, Suffolk, 
the lady of Lieut.col. Baper, of the Hon. E.I. 
Company’s service, of a son, still-bom. 

2. At Edinburgh, the lady of Capt. John Pa- 
terson, of the Hon. E. 1. Company's service, of 
a son. 

23. In Gower Street, the lady of Capt, H.U. 
Henderson, of the Bengal army, of a daughter. 

— At Maidstone, the lady of Lieut.Col. Tod, of 
a son. 

27. In Devonshire Place, the lady of Money 
Wigram. Esq., of a daughter. 


MAHHIAGLS. 

Nov. 21. At Sidmouth, J. W. Phillipps, Esq., 
captain of the 7th Ilus'arg, son of the late Thos. 
Phillipps, Esq., of Collejincst, in the county of 
Devon, to Catherine Aurora, only daughter oi 
the late Col. J-as. A. Kirkpatrick, of the lion, E.I. 
Company’s service, formerly Uebulent at Hyder- 
abad. 

2.3. At Kelso, Geo. Gill es, Esq., surgeon, 
Colilstream, to BebeccaJane, only daughter of 
the late Major D. Seton, of the Hon. E I. Com- 
pany’s service. 

Dec. 23. At St. Giles'-ln-the-fields, William, 
youngest son of tire late Colonel W, Rlckart Jlep- 
liurn, of Rick.irton, Noith Britain, to Elisa 
Maria, second daughter of the late Ma)or Win. 
Mitchell, of the 11cm. E.I. Company’s serv ice. 

Latelt/. At M. M.ary-le-lxine, L eut.col. Craigie, 
of Ferry Bank, Fife, to Harriet, widow of the 
late Lieut.Gen. MacIntyre, of the Bengal Ar- 
t llety. 

— At Cockermouth, Capt.W. C. Illingworth, 2(1 
Bombay Light Cav., to Melon, youngest daughiui 
of the Rev. E. Fawcett, M.A. 


,>■ passengers from INDIA. 

Per Ijady Fcveisham, from Bombay, Mrs. Faw- 
cett and child; Mrs. Burns and three children; 
Mrs. Currin and four children ; Mrs. Barton and 
three chddrtn; Miss Fitzgerald; Mr. Currin ; 
(’apt. Donelly; Mr. Kennedy; Mr. Prescott; se- 
ven servants. 

Per Mowdstnart Eljihinstone, from Bombay (ar- 
rived In Oct. last) ; Mis. Gardner andcdiild; Mr. 
Gardner; Dr. J. B. Stewart; Capt. Lc Messuner ; 
Capt. F. Farrell; Mr. Bruce Mitchell; Mr. J. M. 
Mitchell; Ch.is. Levels, and one native servant. 

Pei Fill r, no-, fiom Bouib.iy: Major (Graham; 
Mr. John (Jr ’hem. 

Per Renoum, (rom Bengal: Mr. James; Mr. 
Kearney. 

Per Aftica, from Ceylon: Dr. Finlay; Lieut. 
Jones: Miss Boyd; two servants.— From Mauri- 
tius: Mrs. Palmer and son, of Calcutta; Mrs. 
Thompson; Dr. Berry, staff surgeon; Mr. Hin- 
zell. 

Ptr Eliza, from Bombay: Mrs. Scott: Mrs, 
Kennedy; Capt. Scott; Dr. Walbran; Lieut. 
M'Caftrey ; Lieut. Harrison. 

Pec Re-sonree, from Bengal ; Dr. Wardlaw ; 
Mrs. Wardlaw and child ; Capt. G. Templer, 22d 
N. L; Capt. Ratteley, ditto; Lieut. C. B. Leices- 
ter, Bengal Inf.'i Mrs. Leicester; Mrs. Capt. 
Alexander : Lieut. A. W. W. Fraser, 8th Bengal 
L.C. ; LieuL O. Mylius, H.M.’s 16th Foot; Lieut. 
Deakin, H.M.’sHGfh ditto; Ens. R. MockJer, 50th 
N.I.; E. Barnfield. Esq.; Mr. E. Pond; Mr.J. 
L. Sanders: Mr. W. Wood; Capt. Davies, roarl- 
per; Mrs. Kelly; Mx, Tiel; Mr. Simms; Mrs. S. 
Dtudale; six invalids. 

JVc Andromache, from Bengal: Mrs. Nisbett; 
Mr8.Ware : Lieut.Col. Njtebeti; Capt.Bland; Capt. 
Ware; W. Baird. Esq., indigo-plantcr ; II. v. 
Hatkcxn, Esq., writer ; E, Wilmott, Esq., writer; 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 3. At SC.1, on board the Harriett, from 
ILiLiMa, Capt. John Young, commander of that 
vessel. 

29. At sea, on board the Andromache, on the 
p.'.ss.'igc from Be' gal, Lieut. Maughan. 

Nov. 2. At the nouso of George Living, Esq., 
deeply regretted by his Lmnily and friends, Capt. 
Alex. Brown, of Farnbani, Surrey, and of the 
E.ist India merchant service, aged 42. 

D'c. 1. At Edinburgh, Lieut.Col. Commamlant 
W. D. H. Knox, of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s 
service. 

.3, At Chichester, in his 89th year. General 
Oliver Nicholls, colonel of the 66th regiment. 
General Nicholls was perhaps the oldest olficcr m 
His Majesty’s service, his first commission being 
signed by George 1 1 . 

9. At Reigate, -Surrey, Y^nyr Burges, Esq., late 
of the Bengal Civil Service. 

11. At his seat in Hampshire, Lieut.Gen .Sir 
Henry Clinton, G.C.B., (kc., and Colonel of the 
3d (or Buffs) Kegt. of Fcxit. 

14. At Longtown, after having completed hii 
seventh voyage to the presidencies of India, Peter 
James, Esq., chief oflicer of the H. E. I. C.ship 
Malcolm. 

15. In Newman Street, 15 months, of wa^ 
in the brain, Anthony Edward, only child of 
A. E. Angelo, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service. 

26. At Clapham, in her 36th year, Caroline* 
wife of the Rev. Francis Goode, Chaplain in the 
service of the Hon. E. I. Company In Bengal 

2.5. At Cheltenham, Margaret B. Barclay, 

52, wife of Brook Kay, Esq , of the Hon. E-I- 
Company’s naval service. 

Lately. At sea, on board the EHsa.oti the 
passage from Bombay, Mr. Assist. Surg. Poole. 



PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. 


N.B. The letters P.C. denote prime coitt, or manufeteturera' prices ; k, adoance ( per cent.) on the mme ; 
D. titscount (per cent.) on the same — The bazar maund ts eqttal fo 82fb. 2 os. 2drs., and 10») bazar 
maunds etjual to 110 /actorv maunda. Goods sold bp Sa.Rupees B. mds. produce 5 to 8 per cent, more 
than when sold bp Ct.Rupees F. mds — The Madras Candy ts equal to 50(»lb. The Surat Candy is equal 
to 74(>J lb. The Pecul is equal to 133i lb. The Corge is 20 ptecea. 


CALCUTTA, July 30, 1339. 


|Rs.A. Rs. 

\nchors S.Rs. cwt. 15 0 (df, 20 

Bottles lOfI 17 0 — 18 

Coals B. md.| 0 7 — 0 

Copper Sheathing, 16 20 ..K.md. 40 0 -- 40 

1 30-40 do. ,48 4 — 48 

Thick sheets do. 49 0 — .“iO 

Old do. 45 4 — 45 

Bolt do. 45 O — 45 

Slab do. 44 0 — 44 

. Nails, assort do. 41 0 — 44 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 50 0 — 50 

Russia Sa.Rs. do. 44 12 — 45 

Copperas do. 3 0 — 6 

Cottons, chintz P. C. — 5 

Muslins, assort 5 D. — 10 

Twist, Muie, 14-40 .. .Mor. 0 7i — O 

00-120 do. 0 0 — 0 

Cutlery P. C. — 5 

Class and Earthenware P. C. — 10 

Hardware P. C. — 5 

Hosiery 10 D. — 15 


R8.A. Ra.A. 

Iron, Swetlish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F. md. 8 11 (d 8 13 

flat...., do. 8 11 — 8 13 

English, sq do. 3 8 — 3 10 

flat do. .3 b — 3 8 

Bolt do. 3 5 — 38 

Sheet do. '8 12 — 7 0 

Nails cwt. 18 0 — 20 0 

Hoops F. md. 8 8 — 8 8 

Kentledge cwt. 14 — 18 

Lead, Pig F. md. 8 <5 — 6 8 

Sheet do. i 8 12 — (> 14 

Millinery 15 D. — 20 D. 

Shot, patent b.ag 2 14 — 3 O 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. miC 8 (i — 6 8 

Stationery P. C. — 5 D. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs, F. md. 10 8 —11 0 

Sweaish do. 13 4 — 13 12 

Till Plates Sa.Rs. box 22 8 — 23 8 

Woollens, Broad t loth, fine P.C — 5 A. 

coarse P. C. — 5 A. 

Flam el P. C. — 5 D. 


MADRAS, July 1 , 1839 . 


Rs. 

Bottle* 100 10 (ri)/ 

Copper, Sheathing candy .330 — 

Cakes do. 280 — 

Old do. ,280 — 

Nails, .issort do. ,3^10 — 

Cottons, Chintz ■ P.C. 

Muslins and Ginghams P. C. — 

Longcloth 10 A. — 

Cutlery 10 A. — 

Glass and Earthenware 20 A. — 

Hardware 20 A. — 


ll 


Rs. 


Ri. 
(d), .50 

— 122 

— 4.5 

— 4.5 


12 I Iron Hoops candy 42 

40 I Nails do. 'll)5 

85 ‘ Lead, Pig do. | 40 

0.', 1 Sheet do. i 42 

50 1 Millinery Unsaleable. 

I Shot, p.itent 20 A. — 25 A. 

10 \. Spelter c.indy .32 — 

20 A. Stationery P. C. — 

25 A. .Steel, English c.nivdy 70 — 

25 \. Swedish do. | 87 — 

25 A. 'Pm Plates box 22 — 


Hosiery Gverstockeii. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine T- — 

Iron, .Sweedish, sq c.in(ly .52 — <>0 ; — coarse — 


- English sq do. 

Flat and bolt, do. 


28 — 

28 — 


BOM HAY, July ‘ 2 , 3 , 1829 . 


.36 
5 A. 

77 

94 

23 

10 A. 


Fl.mnel 25 \ — 32 




Rs, 


Anchors cwt, 22 @ 

bottle* doz. li — 

Coals ton 15 — 

Copper, Sheathing, 18-24 . . . cwt. 75 — 

24-.32 do. 75 — 

— — Thick sheets do. 81J — 

Slab do. 88 — 

Nails do, 85 — 

Cottons, Chintz .30 A.— 

- — Longrloths 40 A.— 

Muslins .50 A. — 

Other goo^ loD. — 

—— Yarn, 2§.80 lb ? — 

Cutlery 250.— 

Gla** and Earthenware 25 D. — 

Hardware. 30 A.— 

Hosiery Unsalei 


R 


Iron, Swc*d sh, bar St. randy 

(f I English, do do. 

p I' Hoops twt. 

0 I' N.uls .do. 

0 1 1 Plates do. 

0 I Ro<l for bolts Si. candy 

O do. for nails do. 

0 I Lc.'id, Pig cwt. 

.50 A./ Sheet do. 

50 A. Millinery 

0 ! Shot, patent cwt. 

.50 A. Spelter do. 

11 I Stationery 

0 Steel, Swedish tub 

15 A. Tin I'lates box 

0 i Woollens, Broad t loth, fine. 


82 Cdi 

42 — 

0* - 
2.5 — 

10 — 


loD.— 20 D. 
18 — 20 


:jo A. ■ 
25 A. - 
20 A.- 


C ANTON, April 18, 1829. 


„ Dr*. Drs. | , 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 4 @ 5 j Smalt* • • - pecul 

Longcloth*, 40 yds do. ,5 — 6 Steel, Swedish, in kits cwL 

Muslins, 34 to M yd* do. ' 2i — 3 liWoollens, Broadcloth y‘1. 

Cambrics, 12 yd*.. do. ' li — 11 Camlets 

- — ^Rod do. I 4 — 0 iiTin Plates 

do. I 5 - 0 I 


Dr*. Dr*. 
12 @28 
6-7 
1 H 
30 — 32 
34 — 0 
7 — 8 
18 — 19 
9 — 0 , 



Prices of European Goods in tUe Jhast. 


SINGAPORE, June 13, 1829. 


iDri. Drs. 

Anchors pecul 11 @ 12i 

Bottles ^ — 0 

(’opper Nails and Sheathing pecul 40^ — 41 

Cottons,Madaponams,25y(t. by 32in. pc8.j :i — 3i 

Imit. Irish 25 36 do. 3 — 31 

Longcloihs 12 .... 36 do. none 

38 to 40 ... . 34-.3fi do. fii — 10 

do. ..do .38-40 do. 7 —10 

do. ..do 44 do. 8 — 9 

_ 50 do.l 9 — 10 

.55 do.l 9 — 10 I 

CO do. 10 — 17 1 

Brints, 7-8. ahigle colours do.j 23—4 

I).p do.' 3 — 4 1 

Cambric, 12yd8. by 4o to 4.5 in., .do.' 13 — 41 

Jaconet, 20 40 . . 4.5 . . . .<lo. 3 — 8 


Drs. Drs. 

'Cotton Hkfs. imit. Battick, dble.. .corge G @ 8 

' do. do. Pullicat do. 4 — G 

1 Twist, 40 to 70 pecul 70 — 85 

'Hardware, assort 

Iron, Swedish pecul 5 — .51 

; English i ~ 

I Nails do. 12 — 13 

iLcad, Pig do* — I 

' Sheet do. 6 — 7 

Shot, patent bag 4 — 0 

I, .Spelter . 

Steel, Swedish do. 13 — 14 

’ English do. i none 

I Woollens, Long Ells pee- 9 —11 

I Camblets do. 31 - ?3 

1 Ladies’ cloth yd. 1 — 13 


11 E M A R K S. 


Advices from Calcutta, dated 30 July, state th.at 
mule twist has created a good deal of lntere.st 
lately, and sales to a large extent have been effected 
In it. In piece goods the market continues very 
languid; stock large, and no improvement m 
prices. Marine sto cs without improvement. Cut- 
lery, glass earthenware, .and hardware, very dull, 
and only saleable by retail. In beer, the tr.ade 
very heavily supplied, and a gooil deal in impor- 
ter, s’ Hands. Bottles in moderate demand. Iron 
continues to have a heavy appearance, but no al- 


teration in prices Copper firm at quotations, 
the sales reported at a small advance. Spelter 
stock very heavy, a few small p.arccls changing 
hands at quotations. Lead without inquiry. 
Block tin a shade lower. Tin plates and steel 
ste.ady, and in moderate demand. 

The last advices from Canton are dated inth 
April. They state that the leading markets of the 
interior are reported to be very dull. A few hun- 
dred peculs of .South American copper liave lately 
been sold at Sp. Drs. 24 per pecul. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta^ Juhj 30, 1 829. 
Government Securities. 


Bay.] Rs. As 

Prem. 2.5 8 Rcmittable 

Disc. 1 8 Old Five perct.Loan • 
Disc. 0 C New ditto ditto • • • 


Rs. As. [Sell. 
. . 24 8 Prem. 
. . 2 0 Disc. 
... 0 10 Disc. 


6,400 0 Bank of Bengal Shares 5,200 0 


Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 8 0 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 
Interest on loans on deposit 7 0 


Rate of Exchange. 

Cn London, 6 months’ sight, — to buy Is. lid, to 
is. llld— to sell 2s, per Sicca Rupee. 

Bank of Bengal Dividend. 

Forty-first half-year’s Dividend, payable 2d July— 
14 us. 6 Ans. per cent, per annum, or 718 Rs. 
12 Ans. each share. 


Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the 18th Aug. 
182.5. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. lOGi 
Matlras Rs.pcr 100 Sa. Bs 2j Prem. 


Bombny, Aug. 1, 1829. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight, Is. 8^d. per Rupee- 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 106 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101-2 Bom. R8.per 100 
Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Rcmittable Loan, 140 Bom. Rs. per lOOS.Rs. 

Old 5 per cent.— lo7 Bom. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 
New 5 percent.— 110 Bom.Rs. perlOOS.Rs. 


Madras, July 15, 1829. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Rcmittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vtz. 350 
Madras Rs. per a35 Sa. Rs 30 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, vis. lOGj Madras Rs. per 

100 Sa. Rs. 29 Prem, 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vtz. 360 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 1 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
Uc Securities, viz. lOGi Madras Rs. per 
lOOSa. Rs 1 DUc. 


Singapore, June 13, 1829. 
Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills, — none. 

On ditto. Private Bills, Sa-Rs. 209 per 100 Sp.Dn- 

Canton, April 18, 1829. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 months’ sight, 4s. to 48. 2d. per Sp- 
Dr. 

On Bengal, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 200 per 100 Sp. 
Drs. 

On Bombay, -> no bills. 
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LIST of SHIPS trading to Eastward of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 


GOODS DECLARED for SALE at the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


For Sale 19 Janvary, 1930 — Pi-ompt IG /IjM-t/. 
Company's and Licensed. — Indigo. 

For Sale 22 February — Prompt 11 June- 
Company's . — Bengal Raw Silk. 
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LONDON PRICK CURRENT, December 25 . 

|iL-. ^ 

Mother-q'-P^rl ^cwtJ 4 


E/kST-INDlA AND CUINA PRODUCE. 

I £. d. 

,cwtJ 0 6 6 @ 0 9 0 
' 1 12 ■ 


..lb 


1 12 0 
1 10 0 

3 6 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

5 0 
5 10 
3 10 




» ortce, Java 

t’henbon • • •• 

__ Sumatra 

Bourbon • • • • 

Mocha 

Cotton. Surat- • - - • • 

Madras 

Bengal 

Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 

Anniseeds, Star 

Borax, Refined. 

Unrefined, or Tmcal 3 15 0 

Camphire ■ ■ ■/ ^ ^ « 
Cardamoms, Malabar- ft) 0 o b 

Ceylon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 

Llmea • 

Castor Oil lb 

China Root cwt. 

Cubebs 

Dragon’s Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, lump 

Arabic 

Assafa'tida 

Benjamin 

Animi 

.. — CJambogium 

Myrrh 3 

Olibanum I J 

Kino •■11 

Lac Lake lb' 0 

Dye I 0 

Shell cwt.; 5 

Stick ! 3 

Musk, China oz.| • 

Nux Vomica cwt. 


1 17 0 
1 13 0 


0 — 6 18 0 
3 — 005 

5 
4 


4 4 0 
3 U 0 

0 0 9 
15 0 

13 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 10 0 

1 8 0 
1 0 0 

2 0 0 
3 0 0 

15 0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


6 10 0 
0 6 9 

4 5 0 
3 15 0 
0 1 6 


— 3 10 0 

— 22 0 0 
— 4 10 0 

— 3 0 0 

— 400 

— 30 0 0 

— 11 0 0 
— 21 0 0 

1.5 0 0 
6 — 3 10 0 
— 12 0 0 
— 020 

— 0 3 6 

— 6 10 0 
— 400 


9 


Oil, Cassia 

Clnnatt 

Coco-nut . . 

Cloves • -- 

Mace 

Nutmegs - • 

Opium 

Uhubarb 

Sal Ammoniac - 

Senna 

Turmeric, Java 

Bengal • • • - 

. China 


0 — 
02.' 0 0 4 — 
0 


0 10 
0 0 


, .cwt. 

...lb 0 0 
.1 0 0 
1 


cwt. I 3 5 0 
... lb 0 0 9 
• cwt.l 0 IH 0 

(> 12 0 

... 1 50 

(ialls, in Sorts 3 0 0 

, Blue ' 3 12 0 

Hide's, Buffalo lb 0 0 3 

Ox and Cow 0 0 4 

liidigo, Blue 

Blue and Violet- -- - 0 8 0 

Purple and Violet 1 0 7 6 

Violet I 0 5 6 

Violet andCopper 

Copper 

Consuming sorts 

Oude good to fine 

Do. ord. and bad 

Low and bad Oude 

Madras ordinary 

Do. low and bad - - 


0 4 
1 0 3 


-ft 


0 12 0 
I 6 0 


Shells, China! I " ^ 

Nankeens..... piece -r— - 

Rattans 100 0 1 0 

Rice, Bengal White cwt. 0 10 0 

Patna 1 0 14 0 

Java 0 7 0 

Safflower '2 10 

Sago I 0 12 

Pearl 

Saltpetre 

Silk, Bengal Skein 

Novf 

Ditto White 

— China 

— Bengal and Privilege 

Organzine 

Spices, Cinnamon 

— . — Cloves 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

Ginger 

Pepper, Black 

White -- 

Sugar. Bengal 


M.'iuritius 

Manilla and Java. 

Tea, Bohea 


0 4 0 
0 f) 9 
0 3 6 
0 2 8 
cwt.l 0 14 0 


£. .r. d. 

4 10 0 

0 T~ 0 

0 14 0 

0 17 0 

0 9 6 

7 0 0 

1 0 U 
1 10 0 


0 8 3 
0 1 » 
0 4 6 


- Souchong • 

- Campoi •• 


Pekoe 

Hyson Skin • - 

Hyson 

Young Hyson • 

Gunpowder • • 

Tin, Bam a 

Tortoiseshell - - - 


Wood, S.'indcrs Red 


0 2 0 — 0 5 0 


4 0 0 
3 15 O 
0 0 5 
0 0 6 

0 8 0 


Wool, N. .S. Wales, 


--tb 0 

0 

3 — 

0 0 


.. 1 0 

0 

5 — 

0 0 

5 

cwt. 1 

2 

0 — 

1 13 

0 

... 1 1 

4 

0 — 

1 8 

0 

.... 2 

4 

0 — 

2 16 

0 


3 

0 — 

1 8 

0 

..tb! 0 

1 

6 — 

0 1 

ft 

.... 0 

2 

9 — 

0 3 

1 

0 

3 

4 — 

0 4 

9 

.... 0 

2 

3 — 

0 2 

4 

.... 0 

2 

2 — 

0 3 

.3 

0 

3 

to — 

0 4 10 

. .1 (1 

2 

2 — 

0 3 

7 

. ..| 0 

3 

7 - 

0 5 

4 


3 U — 

0 4 

0 

...' 0 

5 

0 — 

0 5 

2 

.cwt. 


- 

. tt. 0 16 

0 — 

2 10 

0 

...tb 0 

3 

0 

— 

- 

.cwt. (J 

0 

0 — 

8 0 

0 

ton 10 to 

0 


- 

1 6 

0 

0 — 

10 0 

0 

1 8 

0 

0 — 

10 0 

u 

,IAN PHODUCE. 



.fcx)t 0 

0 

.3 — 

0 0 

5 

. .tun 20 

0 

0 


. .ton 1.35 0 

0 

— 

’...lb 0 

2 

0 — 

0 $ 

0 


Inferior | 0 0 Oi • 

V. D. I.and, r 

Best. . 


0 lOi - 


0 2 
0 2 


— 0 
— 0 6 0 
— 0 6 6 

— 0 5 3 

— 0 5 6 

— 0 3 6 

— 0 3 3 

— 0 4 5 
10 — 0 2 3 


Inferior ' 0 0 3i 

SOUTH AKKICAN PKODUCK. 

Aloes cwt.' 16 0 — 

Ostruh Fc.athcrs, und lb 10 0 — 

Gum Arabic cwt.| 0 15 0 — 

“■“04 — 


0 I 
0 0 


7 <; ! Hides, Dry lb 0 


Salted i 0 0 4 

Oil, Palm cwt. 26 0 0 

Fish tun 28 0 0 

Raisins cwt.j 2 0 0 

Wax •••! •* 13 0 

Wine, Madeira pipe 10 0 0 

Red .....13 0 0 

Wood, Teak load 0 0 0 


5 10 0 
1 0 0 
0 0 6 
0 0 6 
-27 0 0 

-600 

- 22 0 U 

- 20 0 O 

-you 


PRICES OF SHARES. 

Price. ^ Dividends.’ Capital. 


DOCKS. X'.“ 

East- India (Stock).... 72i 

London (Stock).... 91 

Katherine’s 06 

Ditto Debentures * — 

^est-India (Stock) 192 

. MISCELLANEOUS. ! ! 

Australian (Agricultural) 11 dis. 

Carnatic Stock, 1st Class 97i 

Ditto, 2d Class 91 

'^an Diemen’s Land Company 7 dLs. 


£’ 1 

4 p. cent. ' 


£. 

48.t,7-50 
4 10 do. ! .3,114,(KH) 


I 4) p. cent, 
8 do. 


I,:i52.752 1 1(K) 

1 — 
1,380.000 I — 

10,000 I lOU 
10,(KK) i 100 


Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
April. Oct. 

6 April. 6 Oct. 
June. Dec. 


June. Dec. 
June. Dec. 


1 

Wolfe, Brothers, ‘25, Change Alley. 



THE LONDON MARKETS. 


Co«on.— The Cotton Market Is very steady; 
the purchases this week are about 600 bags, of 
which the greater part is Surats, and about 100 
b^s Bengal ; the prices are without alteration. 

Spues.— There are some inquiries after Spices, 
but the actual sales are conflnedJto^malUparcels 
Nutmegs, at the former prices. 

Eaut-India Smc-oj*.— T he purchases are confined 
to small parcels Bengal Sugars at the late prices. 

Tea.— Result of December sale, finished 11th 
December. It consists chiefly of Company’s 
Teas, which have sold at the following variations 
on last sale’s prices. Boheas, and ordinary Con- 
gous (half chests), 01 per lb. cheaper— Good ordi- 
nary Congous have fallen M. per lb.— Congous of 
the first and second classes, much as Ia.st sale ; 
third classTeas have sold about OJd. per lb higher; 
ttda clofta camprises many hreaka^posaessmf' much 
strength and flavour, and will he found the beat 
value of the aale ;— fourth and fifth classes have 
sold as near as possible to the prices of September 
sale.— Sixth class is higher in price, but not dearer, 
as the quality is muih superior to those usually 
offered. In the price of Twankays there is no 
material alteration ; those of the lower cost are 
about id. per lb. cheaper— good metllum sort much 
as last sale— there is a deficiency of the finest bright 
leaf kind. The assortment of Hyson is good— low 
cost have sold about 3d per lb. dearer— finer kinds 
are much cheaper, full &/• to fid. per lb. 

The consumption of Tea continues to be steaily 
and extensive— there having been considerably 
more Tea cleared in the quarter just ended, than 
the whole quantity in the present sale. 

The following are the quantities and prices of 
the different sorts 


Dohea, quarter Chests 
half do. 
large do. 
Congou, Packages 
Congou, 1st class 
2d do. 
3d do. 
4th do. 

5 th do. 
6th do. 

Campoi 

Souenong 

Twankay - 

Hyson .Skin ■— 
Hyson — 


No. of Chests. 

1,174 — 

2,176 — 

4,042 — 

2,0.50 — 

I3,6f)« — 

13.343 — 

12,664 — 

6,776 — 

4,981 — 

6,9fi9 — 

3,992 — 

976 — 

— 13,.^31 — 

806 — 

3,922 — 


Ave. cost 
Price. 

- i 61 

- i <!1 

- .51 

- 1 81 
- 2 01 


4 01 
2 4 
2 41 


Indigo . — The deliveries of East-India Indigo 
from the warehouses to 15th December are 20, Uq 
chests. Say, 5,642 chests for home consumption, 
14,542 exportation, shewing a probable decrease at 
the end of the year of 4,.500 chests compared with 
the deliveries last year, in the proportion of 
chests home consumption, 2,066 exportation. 
The storks in the warehouses at the end of the 


years 1828 and 1829 will be nearly the same, say 
.'K),600 chests. 


The importations in 1829 have been 20, 710chesti 
against .33,602 chests in 1828, in the following pro 
portion:— In 1828, Madras, 2,976; Bengal, 36,632, 
In 1829, Madras, 4,333 ; Bengal, 16,377- 
Prices since the beginning of the year have beer 
continually drooping, the market has been unset 
tied, and holders having shewn a continued anxiet; 
to realize, prices have gradually declined to aboui 
.30 per cent, under what they were at the close oi 
last year. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 26 November to 25 December. 


Nov, 


26 

27 

28 
30 

Dec. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
7 
« 
9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


Bank 

Stock. 


3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr.Ct.'siPr.Ct. 3jPr.Ct. 
I Red. Consols. j(;on8ol8. | Red. 


— '92 92§92^93i 99j''9f 99^99|| 

214 15 92|93 93f93i 99^991 991-99^ 
216 93^93^ 94|94i — !99|100| 


216i6j92|925 93|93;'| 
216^17; 93 1 93^94' 

216^7^93^93^ — 

|2l7^7j;9.3|94 j — 

_ |9.3§94 I — 

217^18 94^941 — 

2l7i7i'9.3i93i — 

216 92^931 — 

1217^18 93g93| 
217il8'93^‘i3J — 

217 7|'93|93i — 

216i 93i93j| — 
216 6^ 9.3|93i! — 

217 |9.3j93|' — 

93|93|i — 
93f93f; — 

93^931! — 


217 

|216i6j| 

217 


216 6f!93j94 
216f 19.3^94 J 
15^6T93|94 


N.4Pr.C. Long | India 
Ann, Annuities. Stock. 


10.3^10.31 19^ 19^225^6 
103|103|19i 19.1 - 

103^103^1 9§ 19| 226)^7 


64 66p66 C8i 
— 66 69} 

|68 69p 65 68} 


— 99§ 100 103110.31 
^|99|100 99|l00l0.34l03j 

100 0 ^ 995100103 X 103 ^ 
1100 01 — 
I 995 IOO — 

lOOjOf 99|lOO| 

^ 95100 , — 

99|995' — 

995100 
100 oj 995100 

— j99|995 

— 99599;" 

100 99|99|' 

100 l99|99| 

100 i99899| 

1995100 99f99J 
loot 99|995 


19-^^ 195 226 75 

19 19522859 

- 

19|,\195 — 

19^^191 - 

- 

mm] - 
195 19t%\ - 
195 19| — 

mm - 

195 19| — 

195 19f ' - 

195 - 

195 19 frt! “ 
191 197„; - 
195 I — 
195 195 ' — 


100505995100 — 

— 1995 05 ; - 

— 100 0| — 


m 

19§ 19-Pj' 


India j Exch. 
Bonds. Bills. 


68 69}) 67 60) 
:68 69}) 67 6<)i 

68 69p 68 60] 

[68 69})|68 7('| 
70p 69 7('| 

— 69 71] 

70p 70 7‘2| 

69 70p70 7‘J| 
69 70})72 78| 

— i73 741 

68 70}), 73 74| 

70p ,73 75| 
68 70p73 7.5| 
70p 73 74] 
|67 68p73 74 
67p 73 74 
67 68p 72 74 


67 68p72 75 
69p 74 75 
' 2 74, 


E. Erroy, Slock Broker, 2, Coinhill, andLonihnrd Sirct 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

SuPRE>iE Court, July 13. 

Uaislancii to the Process of the Court . — 
Mr. Compton moved tliat llio writs aj^ainst 
I-,sitrcliiin(ler Paul Chowdry should be 
enlarged.* 

Tlie Chit f Justice said he had otdy within 
tlie last few days been infotined tiial. the 
slid ill’ had been actually prevented from 
executing the writs of the couit, by fear of 
violence and outrage from the armed rc- 
t.iincrs of the defendant. His Lordship 
conceived it extremely improper, tliat for 
so many years the process of the com I, 
Issued against a peison undoubtedly sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction, should have .^o long 
been tieated with contempt. It was cleat ly 
the duty of the sheriff to have executed 
the wiit-., and the magistrate in the zillah 
was hound to render him his assistance. 

'flic Advoente- General said that the ma- 
gistrate had been acting under his advice, 
and that in receiving the papers from go- 
vernment for his opinion, he had stated 
that the magistrate ought not to render any 
assistance in breaking open the doors of 
the defendant’s house, for he did not con- 
ceive that the sheriff had a right so to do^ 
although the commissioners iimlcr a writ 
of rchcliion in England might do so if 
they thought proper. 

The Chuf Justice said that he coidd not 
agree in the propriety of tliai opinion, and 
that such a continued opposition to the pro- 
cess of the court for so many years ouglit 
not to be permitted, as it could never for 
a moment be supposed that any process 
issued from the zillah or provincial courts 
would have been treated with such in- 
dignity. 

Mr, Comjdon stated that on behalf of 
the slierifl' he had caused an application to 
he made to the government to put down 
the armed bands which had been kept by 
Lsurchunder Paul Chowdry to resist the 
execution of the process of the court, 
■that it appeared by affidavits that the gates 
his house had been kept closed ; that 
truni two to three hundred armed men 
Were always in his house, two hundred 
ttien in the house of one of the other de- 
endants, and a body of reserve to assist 
as occasion miglit require ; and that, al- 
, ough the sheriff liad upwards of cighty- 
men surrounding the houses, he could 
attempt to execute the w rits without 
® certainty of exposing those persons 
^ Ihe risk of violence and bloodshed. The 
• See Aaiat. Joum., vol. xxviii. p. 81. 

^siat. Jour. N.S. Vol. 1. No. 2. 


magistrate had lieen frequently called upon 
for his assistance, but had sent only eight 
persons, who were desired not to interfere 
if any attempt was made to enter the 
house. 

The Chitf Justice said it was impossible, 
after the statements both of Mr. Pearson 
and of Mr. Comjiton, but for any person 
tu see that great blame existed somewhere. 
Erotn all tliat he had observed, he felt 
satisfied that the government had every 
wish to assist in carrying into execution 
the lawful process of the court, and he 
was perfectly satisfied that tliey would do 
so in this instance, when the case was 
brought to tlieir notice. 

I'he Adcocalc- General stated that the 
magistrate had made another representation 
to government on I'liday last, to which an 
answer had been forwarded on Saturday, 
requiring from him an account of the 
number of armed men retained by the 
defendants, and to put down whieh the 
magistrate declared his own inability, and 
lie (the Advocate- General) had no doubt, 
if many, that a sufficient sepoy force 
would bo sent to put down any opposition 
to the law'. 

July 18. 

Yesterday a writ of habeas corjivs was 
moved for by Mr. ('tclund, directing Ser- 
jeant-RIajor MacCan and Shaik Ko- 
bin, jemadar, fobring up tlie body of *a 
person named Moonsliee Golatn Hussain, 
then confined in the town-guard. 

The writ w.is granted by Mr. Justice 
Franks on the prisoner’s petition, staling 
that he had been confined from the 9lli clay 
of June last, and that lie had demanded, 
through his attorney, from Mr, C. K. Ro- 
binson and Mr. P. Andrew, two justices 
of the peace, by whose orders lie bad been 
confined, a copy of the warrant under 
which he had been detained in custody ; to 
which demand an answer had been for- 
warded to his attorney, Mr. Hogg, from 
Mr. Robinson, stating that he was still un- 
der examination, and therefore there was 
no wairant issued for his detention. In 
addition to this petition the affidavit of 
Shaik Hingun, the son of the petitioner, 
was also put in, and from its contents it 
appeared, that on the 9th of June, the 
petitioner appeared on a summons, in 
which no charge was specified, before Mr. 
Andrew, when a. man, since deceased, 
stated that he had received certain bank- 
notes, which a person named Hurrischun- 
der Sircar had alleged he had lost, from 
Moonsliee Golam Hussain, and which 
had been traced to his (Meer Mahomed’s) 
possession. That the petitioner on his 

(K) 
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examination had atated, that l)e had re> 
ceived the notes in question from Ilurris' 
clnincler Sircar, in part payment of a pearl 
necklace ; that on this Mr, Andrew direct- 
ed the petitioner and Meer Mahomed 
Sheer to be confined, and the case to be 
referred for further investigation to Mr. 
Robinson; and that whilst in confinement 
Mahomed Slteer died in the town-guard. 
It further appeared from the affidavit titat 
the petitioner was brought before Mr. Ro- 
binson, in the felony department of the 
police office, on the 10th of June, when 
he was remanded to the custody of a 
thannadar, in whose tbannah lie was con- 
fined till tlie 17th of the same month, on 
which day he was removed to the town- 
guard. it also stated that he had been 
six times examined before Mr. Robinson, 
and that the last time was on the 23d of 
June, since when he had been kept in 
close confinement. 

These facts were the principal grounds 
on which Mr. Cleland moved for the writ 
of hubeas co?'j>us. 

On this day Serjeant-Major MacCan ap- 
peared at the opening of the court with ilio 
body of Moonshce Golam Hussain, when, 
<j!n the motion of Mr. Clelandy the return 
to the writ was read ; it was, that Moon- 
shee Golam Hussain had been confined 
since the 9th of June, on the verbal or- 
ders of Mr. C. K. Robinson, and that tlie 
commitment was delayed in consequence 
of the absence of some material witnesses. 

After some conversation between the 
counsel and the court, in which Mr. Cle- 
land stated that, in England, a magistrate 
was limited to two or three days, after 
which the person tinder examination should 
be either committed to take his trial or be 
bailed : 

The Chief Justice said that he thought 
the prisoner ought to have been committed, 
but that the court would remand him to 
the custody of the serjeant-major of the 
police. As the magistrate was in court 
he would say, that, except on very special 
grounds, every prisoner should be allowed 
to take bis trial at the next sessions. It 
had been brought to the notice of the court 
that persons had been under examination 
at the police for several months ; this was 
improper, for if the magistrates thought it 
necessary not to allow a prisoner to go to 
trial, they should have come forward with 
an affidavit, stating the special circum- 
stances which induced them to delay it. 
In this instance, his lordship said it would 
make no difference to the prisoner, as it 
would be understood that should he be com- 
roitted before the first day of the next ses- 
sions, indeed it was better for him to be 
kept under examination, as he then knew 
what was to be adduced against him ; 
whereas if he had been committed he would 
not know what was going on in his own 
case, as the witnesses would not be cx. 


amined in his presence. In England, lii, 
lordship said, the usual period of detain, 
ing a man under examination was not 
limited ; however, in this country magis- 
trates must be allowed a longer period of 
time from tlie various difficulties they have 
to contend witi), the almost boundless ex- 
tent of the territory, and the difficulty of 
assembling the necessary witnesses. For 
various reasons the court would not limit 
the magistrates to a shorter period than 
that intervening between one sessions 
and another. The magistrates ought to 
keep in view the importance of putting 
every man on his trial as quickly as possi- 
ble, and for this reason they ought not to 
keep any person confined in the town, 
guard, except under special circumstances, 
beyond the period of the gaol delivery. 

Jul^ 27. 

The third sessions of oyer and terminer 
commenced tliis day, when the Chief Jus- 
tice delivered a charge to the grand jury, 
wherein he made the following allusion to 
the forgery system. 

“ Gentlemen : you must liavo heard 
that a system of forgery has been here for 
some time carried on ; that lately it has ex- 
tended to an alaiming degree, and is con- 
ducted by a powerful and extensive com- 
bination : but this system of forgery, in 
the present case, is almost a secondary 
consideration, the great offence of it is the 
attempt to pervert justice. The repoitsat 
present in circulation are of a nature likely 
to affect public interest and shake public 
confidence; they may be circulated by 
wicked and designing persons for tlie pur- 
poses of their own benefit ; I trust they arc 
exaggerated. If tlierumour be exaggerat- 
ed, you can, by making yourselves ac- 
quainted with the fact, clieck the false re- 
port ; if, on the contrary, it he not exag- 
gerated, the sooner the matter is put a 
stop to, by persevering inquiry and inves- 
tigation, the better. 

“ Gentlemen, with regard to the se- 
cond and more material point, the perver- 
sion of justice, you will do an impoi taut 
service by not only seeing, as juries fre- 
quently do, that there is evidence sufficient 

to put the prisoner on his trial, but by call- 
ing every witness before you ; by doing so 
you will be enabled to make yourselves 
acquainted with the fact, and trace the evil 
to its source; go through it fully, and you 
are better able to trace it to the root than 
any magistrate.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTION. 

The Calcutta Gleanings in Science con- 
tains a proposal for the establishment of 
an agricultural institution for the general 
improvement of India, founded on the 
principle of approximating, or rather of 
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promoting a coalition between, the two 
classes of natives and Europeans, by a 
gradual and cautious mixture of the latter, 
and a dispersion of stock-farms through- 
out the country, under wholesome regu- 
iatioii?. , . 

“ It is not contemplated, tt is ob- 
.jorved, “ that any attempt to administer 
the agricultural concerns of the country 
would ever be executed on any scale of 
importance to excite alarm in the native 
mind ; but, that in those situations whore 
stock-farms may become established, the 
management of them should be chiefly, 
or perhaps entirely, in the hands of Eu- 
ropeans in the first instance. It would he 
optional perhaps, with government, to de- 
mand documentary evidence of just views 
and proper administration of such esta- 
blishments, which might be reasonably 
expected, perhaps on the grounds of sta- 
tistical as well as of other considerations. 
A Board of Agriculture might be formed 
for the purpose of informing government 
of the state of the agriculture of the coun- 
try, at which the most intelligent and re- 
spectable natives might deliberate, with or 
witliout European associates, under the 
protection of the state. The Board might, 
besides agriculture, embrace such other 
statistical objects as should leave the na- 
tive department to depend solely upon 
their own exertions ; while the institution 
might he, in tlie first instance, considered 
as little more than the nucleus of a more 
important organ, which should patronize 
and support every species of improvement, 
and report annually the progress made in 
each branch of its labours, for the infor- 
mation of government. 

“ An institution of this kind would 
tend to bring the minds of the upper 
classes of natives to an exercise, by which 
in time their judgments would become 
tormed and ripened. It would have the 
beneficial consequence of accustoming 
them to formal deliberation, and would 
by degrees prepare their minds for the 
consideration of more refined subjects, by 
affording ample opportunities for that ex- 
ercise of serious thought which would give 
them a considerable degree of confidence 
and importance in their own estimation, 
as in that of the people in general, and 
^erve cautiously to develope those powers 
nf mind, which would elicit occasion for 
tlieir exertion on all correlative subjects. 

“ Here then, it is conceived, is no im- 
practicable or dangerous method, by which 
the employment of native talent and wealth 
n^tght be enlisted on the side of public 
improvement, that would create no ex- 
pense to the state, while pernicious opu- 
ence in some instances would become 
iverted from demoralizing, to proper and 
objects, and puerile recreations 
“ould bo converted into intellectual exer- 
'ons for the general advance of public 
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prosperity, Tlic plan proposes neither co- 
ercion nor concession ; it simply invites 
the respectable and opulent to assist in 
forming a public institution having ex- 
tensive improvement for its object. The 
natives themselves are more than willing 
to obey such a call ; and if tlieir ambition 
should desire some trifling favours, there 
would be no risk in making such conces- 
sions to people whose best exertions could 
be pressed into the service of the state, to 
accomplisb the most desirable of all ob- 
jects to every good government. The pro- 
posal partakes of nothing that is forced or 
unnatural. Tne people themselves are 
daily ripening into greater civilization, and 
nothing can be more natural and reasona- 
ble tlian to give a jiropcr diiection to the 
best intentions, and to the most zealous 
exertion of tlieir powi’rs to improve their 
condition. 

“ India may be said to be one conti- 
nuous mine of wealth, which can be brought 
to market by that amount of skill and 
capital that will grow out of improved 
habits and new institutions. Tliat the 
people should ever attempt any considera- 
ble improvement, whilst all the skill and 
machinations of Europeans are array^ 
against them, so as to induce the most 
wealthy to plead improbable poveity, is 
quite impossible. If the country is ever 
to advance in real improvement, the Eu- 
ropeans must cordially join, and identify 
interests. New institutions, new relations, 
must be commenced, to effect such ob- 
j^'tts. 

“ The erection of a single institution, 
whose pretensions at first should be very 
liumble, would in time serve as a basis for 
a noble superstructure, that, in no very 
great distance of time, would be able to 
confound those invidous distinctions that 
the European endeavours to seek to render 
as lasting as they may promise to be ad- 
vantageous. The disadvantages, under 
which the native capitalist labours, must 
be apparent to every person of observa- 
tion. 

♦* The opulent and well-informed na- 
tives require nothing more, as u signal to 
make a forward movement, than a tender 
of that encouragement from the state, 
without w'hich they must remain content 
and satisfied with their present humble 
position. 

“ To give all the effective support they 
would require, would in the sequel bring 
into collision opposite interests ; and to 
hold the balance even, would demand the 
active employment of a powerful arm, in 
order to counteract the machinations of a 
confederacy that would infallibly become 
actively engaged to procure, by every 
means and suggestions, a contravention 
of any plan for improvement, that must 
needs affect so many opposite feelings and 
wishes.” 
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IFTECTS or COLONIZING INDIA. 

Tlie India Gazette^ one of the advocates 
of Indian colonization, thus candidly 
avows its opinion of its effects ; — 

“ It is not improbable that the unre- 
stricted settlement of Europeans in Bri- 
tish India is one of the means that will 
ultimately lead to the dissolution of the 
connexion between England and this 
country, or rather to the loss of the do- 
minion which England at present exer- 
cises. But this is no reason ,why their 
settlement should be prevented or discou- 
raged. If it is, it is a reason also for the 
prevention and discouragement of every 
means tending to the same end, such as 
the general spread of native education, the 
security of property attained by the pure 
administration of equal laws, the improve- 
ment of the products of the country, the 
increase of trade, and every other means 
by which knowledge may be diffused, the 
character of the people raised, and the re- 
sources of tfie country developed. All 
these will have the inevitable effect of 
qualifying the people of India for enjoying 
political and civil liberty, and of fur- 
nishing them both with the will and the 
power to claim what they may deem to be 
their rights. The separation of India 
from Great Britain cannot in the nature of 
things be prevented. It must come sooner 
or later ; and, after appropriating to the 
mother country all the advantages which 
colonial possessions can confer during the 
period of our rule, the true system of go- 
vfirning them should aim to provide that 
the separation shall be safe, gradual, and 
friendly, whenever it may lake place, so as 
to prevent the possible evils and secure 
the greatest benefits both to Great Britain 
and her colonies when the power of the 
former shall cease .” — India Gaz., July 20. 

THE PROPOSED COLLEGE. 

As to the necessity of the institution, it 
is sufficient to state that, to the children 
of a large portion of the middle classes 
here,' a complete or collegiate course of 
education is utterly unattainable. True, 
there are the college of Fort William, 
Bishop’s College, and the Hindoo Col- 
lege ; the object of each of these, however, 
is special or limited. The first is confined 
to the finishing of the education of the 
young men who come out as writers in 
the Hon. Company’s service, in the oriental 
languages. Bishop’s College was, we be- 
lieve, exclusively founded for the educa. 
tion of Church of England missionaries ; 
the students, on admission, being pledged 
to a specific object, and their friends en- 
gaging not to withdraw them from mis- 
sionary purposes ; and whatever modifica. 
tions it may in process of time admit of, 
it is clear that Bishop’s College, from its 
situation, could never be resorted to by 
lay students. 


From what has been observed, it ap, 
pears that, to a certain extent, the etlucal 
tion of the natives of Calcutta is amply 
provided for in an institution well tn 
dowed ; while, on the other hand, a lar-rc 
class of Christian youth, of every denoml. 
nation, have no means of acquiring oduca. 
tion, save those depending upon esta- 
blishments of a more private nature, and 
of uncertain support. There arc several 
excellent seminaries in Calcutta, where 
grammar and elemental learning aie tauglu 
on moderate terms. There is, however, no 
collegiate establishment of a general na. 
ture, where the higher branches of educa- 
tion may be acquired : consequently, many 
are obliged to forego such advantages, or 
to make what shift they can by a course of 
imperfect self-e lucation. In short, edit, 
cation for boys is procurable here, but not 
for youths : for tlic education of a lad in 
Calcutta generally terminates about his 
sixteenth year, when the collegiate educa- 
tion of youth in England is commencing. 
It would be unneces^.ary to dwell on the 
moral deterioration hkcly to ensue, from 
youth being thrown upon the world at too 
early an age, with an incomplete educa- 
lion, imperfect habits of reasoning, and 
with principles still unfixed. We know 
that very honourable exceptions exist ; but 
these only prove the general rule, and, on 
the whole, we anticipate that any plan 
w'ould find general support, which* would 
secure to the metropolis of British India 
the advantages of a complete system of 
instruction.— Goe. Caz., July 27. 

Among the Europeans resident in this 
count! y, who, if it were established on 
truly liberal principles, would avail them- 
selves of the benefits of the proposed col- 
lege, a very considerable proportion arc 
either members of the Church of Scot- 
land, Protestant dissenters, or Homan 
Catholics, The Indo- Portuguese, a very 
numerous class, are all Roman Catholics, 
and the natives are either Hindoos or Mo- 
hummudans. The children of parents 
belonging to religious denominations dif- 
ferent from the Church of England would 
probably form nine-tenths of the entire 
number of students ; and yet it is proposed 
to exclude all except members of the 
Church of England from membership of 
the college ; from being professors, tea- 
chers, and governors; and from taking 
any part in the management of an institu- 
tion to which they would so essentially 
contribute. There is nothing parallel to 
this in King’s College, London. 
college is founded and supported by mem- 
bers of the Church of England, lik^J 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, and there is 
therefore, neither absurdity nor injustice 
in the members of that church appro- 
priating to themselves its privileges and 
government. But here it is proposed to 
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establish a college, which must derive 
probably nine-tenths of its funds and stu- 
dents from among those who do not pro- 
fess the Christian religion, or who do not 
belong to the Church of England, and yet 
to that church it is to bo “ in every way 
conformable,” and an essential part of its 
system is declared to be, “ to imbue the 
niinds of the youth with a knowledge of 
the doctrines and duties of Christianity.” 
While we value religious liberty, consis- 
tency of principle and conduct, and per- 
sonal independence, we must protest 
against an institution founded on views 
and pretensions so narrow, intolerant, and 
illiberal. We repeat, however, that a 
college in which the higher branches of 
knowledge shall be taught to advanced 
students is greatly required in Calcutta; 
and although we neither wish success to 
the proposed college, nor do we believe 
tliat it will succeed, yet if the present 
scheme shall lead to the adoption of another 
not liable to the same objections, which 
we earnestly hope that it may, its projec- 
tors will deserve to be regarded as signal 
public benefactors. — Ind.Gaz.t JuUj 23. 

THE BOMBAY AFFAIB. 

Much has been said by the Calcutta pa- 
pers about a letter, supposed to have been 
written from a certain official personage in 
England to another official personage at 
Bombay, relative to the late dispute be- 
tween the local government and the bench 
of tliat presidency. A copy of this private 
iivcl conjidcnltal leltcry it is alleged, has got 
abroad, and one of the papers has pub- 
lislied the following, which it terms a 
“ mysterious manifesto,” and which is re- 
ported to be an exact copy of the letter, 
the jiropor names and other allusions being 
disguised, 

“ //igee Tuklu, lUh Fofgoon 1235. 

“ Sir: I had not intended to write to 
you until I could communicate to you the 
opinion of the Badshah’s mouluvees upon 
the dilTerence which appears to have taken 
place between you and the punchait 
court at Peeajpore; but the chokee da- 
rogahs have just informed me that they 
Write to you by the ferry dingee which 
crosses over to day, and I am unwilling 
that you should not receive a rescript from 
tne at the same time, 

“ I believe there is but one opinion in 
this pergunnah as to the conduct of the pun - 
chait court. Their law is considered bad law ; 
but their errors in matters of law are no- 
thing in comparison with those tliey have 
committed in the tenour of their speeches 
from the roof of their budgerow. Had 
Sheikh Komra lived, I think he must have 
been displaced. Jan Puttur Ram is a bit of 
a sea-lawyer, and seems to have confined 
^mself more strictly to a legal argument. 
He may have been led by his erring sc- 


rang : still there is much to censure in his 
conduct ; and although I think it will pro- 
bably not bo considered necessary to recall 
him, bis case is by no means decided on. 
l am to have some conversation upon it 
with the Sirdar Kauzee in a few days. 
We are so much occupie<l with the Hindoo 
suttee relief bill at present, that we have 
little time for other matters, however im- 
portant ; to this circumstance must be at- 
tributed the delay which has occurred on 
the part of the Badshah’s mouluvees : there 
was none in .sending the case to them. In 
the meantime, the Badshah has, on my 
recommendation, made your Goolya, Teen 
Cowrcc, the Sorang-major of the Punchait 
budgerow. I advised tliis appointment 
because that person appears to have shewn 
ability and discretion during your late con- 
flict with the punchait court, because ho 
appears to have a right view (that is our 
view you know) of the law, and to be on 
terms of confidence with you. 

“ I thought that the putting him over 
Jan Puttur Ram’s head (as top sawyer) 
w'ould do more to notify public opinion 
(mine and yours, and that of a few select 
friends) than any other measure I could 
at once adopt ; and you have him in ac- 
tion two clays sooner than you could have 
any other sent from here. I hope this ar- 
rangement will be satisfactory to you. The 
Cliota Tiiulal a p [win ted in the room of 
Sheikh Komra is Gliolam Zeead Dckli, 
formcily of the Astce Chokee boat. Tlie 
Sirdar Kauzee has a very good opinion of 
him, and generally, I think, he appeared 
to have higlier claims tlian any other can- 
didate. He is a gentleman in his man- 
ners, and a man of a cultivated mind. 
He seems to have right notions (you 
twig!) of his duty, and of the law which 
has been so strangely misinterpreted. He 
will rather support the Sudder Kut- 
cherry, than use the authority of the 
Punchait court as a means of raising op- 
position. At least, if he is not all this, I 
have been deceived in him. He will cross 
the ferry in less than two days. He will 
probably get a badge before lie starts, and 
as it will not be right that the Serang ma- 
jor alone should not have a badge, we 
must consider in what manner this can best 
be effected. I believe it may be done by 
a purwana on stamped paper ; but my 
present idea is' to empower you, as Ba- 
liadur of the Sudder Kutcherry, to confer 
the honour of badgering on Teen Cowrec : 
this will evidently place the bahadur above 
the Punchait Court. It will mark you 
out as the Badshah’s representative. You 
may make the ceremony as imposing as 
you please, by presenting kbilats, a nui- 
zer, a rooee mutcheo on a brass-plate, 
trays of fruit, or other articles. I have 
written to the Tusweer Nuweez office to 
know if the thing could be done accord- . 
ing to precedents. 
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** It is as yet undecided>-the Badshah’s 
mouluvees not having as yet given their 
opinion as to the law — whether a Nya 
Azeem will be required. Pei haps the 
opinions of those mouluvees, and »hose 
w'hich 1 may obtain of the Sirdar Kauzee 
and tlic Kauzee ul Kuzat, may be suth- 
cient to induce Jan Puttur Ram to re. 
vise his notions of law. At any rate no 
more mischief can happen, as he will be 
like a wild elephant led away between two 
tame ones. 

“ As we may not impossibly renew the 
Burra Bundobust next year, we may take 
that opportunity of rectifying the expres. 
sions of the present Ayeen sliould they re- 
quire it. Many persons think it would 
be inexpedient to open a discussion on 
the affairs of Peeajpore, Qushystan, Mul- 
lunggur, &c. this year, if it could he 
avoided ; but, as I tell you, no decision 
is yet come to. 

“ You will see that there is no inten- 
tion of deserting you. You have acted 
with much firmness and prudence. I en- 
tirely agree in the view you have expressed 
of the dangerous consequences which 
would result from the extension beyond 
the limits of the Bustee of powers claimed 
by the Punchait court. Orders have been 
given for expediting the stamped purwana 
for the Serang major. 

** It is with deep regret that I have 
heard that the Shah Sondaguree and the 
district are so soon to lose your services. 
I could not ask you to slay an hour, to the 
danger of your valuable life; but I am 
confident you will stay (even though you 
should have gone dead in the moan lime) 
till you have re-established the autliority 
of the Sudder Kutcherry in tlie opinion of 
the Ghaut Serang and the Mach Waas. 
I trust indeed that the unbending firmness 
you have displayed, will have prevented 
much of the evil which might have been 
expected to flow from the conduct of the 
Punchait court. 

“ I feci satisfied that you will act with 
the same firmness under all circumstances, 
and at the same time wiih moderation and 
discretion. You may thus depend on the 
support of the Ingee Tuktu while I have 
the honour of presiding over it. 

“ (With usual compliments,) 

JuHUN MKN SuUHUR. 

** Elchee Jan Malkool Mout, 

Bahadur, &c. &c. &c. 

** 1 am going to send you a very excel- 
lent new (bran and spick and span) Sirdar 
Imam whenever the present one resigns ; 
Ids name is Jan Phirkee. Tlie Grand La- 
ma, the bonze of the Suddur Shuhur, and 
indeed all the bonzes 1 have seen, are quite 
satisfied that Jan Phirkee is as fit a man as 
could have been selected. He will be 
mild and firm. He is a very good and 
pious man, without worldly notions, and 
really devoted to his high calling.” 


CHINESE LABOURERS IN MAURITIUS. 

Letters from Singapore of the 5th ult. 
mention the arrival there of the Frances 
Charlotte a few days before from the Lie 
of France, for the purpose of carrying 
back a cargo of Chinamen ! She was ex. 
pected to leave Singapore in the course of 
a week with about 250 individuals, and 
the Guardian brig has been chartered to 
follow her in a few days with 175 more. 
These vessels get twenty dollars a-head for 
taking them there, and they are guaranteed 
a cargo of sugar home at £4t. 10s. per ton. 
The object is said to be to do away with 
slavery, and encourage colonization at the 
Mauiitius; but the prospect of an im- 
mense crop of sugar this year, which is 
calculated to amount to 40,000 tons, was 
doubtless one inducement to engage in 
this speculation, as the planters have not 
hands enough to carry the sugar to the 
mills. The Chinamen agree to remain 
at the Isle of France for three years, at 
the expiration of which they are to be pro* 
vided with a free passage should they wish 
to return ; and their wages during their 
stay are six dollars per month and a pound 
and a half of rice, or one pound of rice 
and half a pound of beef per day. I’he 
moment that the purpose of the Charlotte's 
voyage was made known, there were a 
great many volunteers both at Penang 
and Malacca : but the Singaporeans have 
had the preference, and the number of 
persons shipped is likely to be inci eased 
to 1,000. This is altogether a matter of 
private speculation, but the government at 
Singapore have given it every encourage- 
ment, in consequence of letters from the 
governor of the Lie of France, expressive 
of a wish that no obstacle should be thrown 
in the way.— /nc/w Goz., Juli/ IG. 

COMMERCIAL CHANGES. 

We understand that instructions have 
been received by the Madras Government 
from the Court of Directors, for the im- 
mediate relinquishment of their three fac- 
tories at Vizagapatam, Ingeram, and Ma- 
dapollam; and that in conformity with 
orders issued by the Governor in Council 
to the respective residents, measures have 
been taken to carry the wishes of the 
Court into execution. The effect will be 
to throw many thousands of weaveis out 
of employment ; but with a view to lessen 
the evil, they have yielded to the sugges- 
tions that have been made to them, to re- 
duce their prices as much as possible, in 
order to encourage speculations to the 
South American market ; and we have 
seen a jn-o forma invoice exhibiting a con- 
siderable reduction on former charges. 
Their expectations, we fear, will be dis- 
appointed, as, according to the informa- 
tion we have received from gentlemen 
lately arrived from the western coast of 
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South America, Indian cotton piece-goods 
have been almost entirely supplanted in 
that market by North American fabrics. 
If the relinquishment by the Company of 
their factories on the Madras coast may be 
considered as a step to the entire relin- 
quishment of the mercantile character, we 
shall hail it as the precursor of an event 
that must result in great benefit to the 
country, although it will necessarily be 
attended with present inconvenience. We 
hear also, and we hope before long to 
have an authentic confirmation of the re- 
port, that the private silk-trader is to be 
put on a more just and equal footing with 
respect to the Company’s commercial resi- 
dents than he has hitherto enjoyed . — India 
Gaz., July 13. 

mohurrum of the parsees. 

Understanding that a number of Per- 
sians (for the most part temporary residents 
here) assembled nightly at a house set 
aside for religious observances, through 
the pious liberality of Aga Kerbullai Ma- 
hrnnmed, for the purpose of celebrating 
the anniversary obsequies of the sons of 
Ali, we availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the ceremony one 
evening, as it was understood to differ 
considerably from the Bengal form. The 
street up to the house, for a considerable 
distance, was illuminated with lamps, and 
the way was crammed with carriages and 
other vehicles, belonging to ladies and 
gentlemen who had come to witness the 
ceremony, A large hall below stairs was 
lighted with a profusion of wall -shades, 
lustres, and hanging lamps, while a com- 
pany of the faithful sat or walked in the 
srea. Passing up stairs as quietly as the 
great crowd would admit of, the spectators 
arrived at the side doors of a long apart- 
ment splendidly illuminated. At one end 
stood what had something the appearance 
of a throne of silver work, surmounted by 
a canopy, and adorned on the sides with 
furled banners of cloth of silver. This 
represented, we understood, the bier of 
the two Imaums, which in Persia is deco- 
rated with rich shawls, and a profusion of 
jewels and ornaments, which the Persian 
ladies are fond of lending for the occa- 
sion, supposing that they thus acquire a 
peculiar sanctity, and are regarded, in 
fact, ever after, as amulets. 

On the floor, forming a semicircle imme- 
diately opposite the shrine (which had a 
very elegant appearance), sat a number of 
Persians of the Sheea sect, all dressed in 
black, with black turbans, bare-footed, 
and^ with the breast bare. Immediately 
behind them, but in their ordinary white 
dr^ sat a number of Arabs and Sunis, 
a circumstance not unworthy of remark and 
commendation, since in Persia their hav- 
ing the tetnerity to appear might endanger 
weir lim; for much of the ceremony is 


descriptive of the cruelty of that sect to- 
wards the grandsons of tlie Prophet. 

After a little, a properly qualified per* 
son, whom we may call a chorister, rose 
from the semicircle of Slieeas, and pro- 
ceeded towards the representatbn of Uie 
bier, and knelt down, putting up, we 
understand, a silent prayer for the souls 
of all good Mussulmans. He then turned 
to the congregation, and comm need, in 
a very low but solemn tone of voice, a 
kind of recitative, reading from a book 
which he held in his hands. By degrees 
his voice became louder, and his manner 
more animated, and the people, who had 
hitherto sat silent, now joined in chorus, 
striking their left breasts strongly with their 
right hands, and rocking backwards and 
forwards, the whole having a singularly 
wild and impressive eflect. 

The verses are chaiinted in a very har- 
monious manner, and the mourners strike 
their breasts simultaneously, and with a 
precision like that of the leader in an or- 
chestra. At intervals, the feelings of tlie 
votaries appear to be worked to a high 
pitch of entbusiast'c pathos, as the chief 
chorister dwells in moving and melodious 
language on the suflerit^gs of the two 
martyrs; many, accordingly, are seen to 
weep. After a while, the chorister des- 
cends— -anolher succeeds him— and occa- 
sionally the whole congregation (at least 
the Sheea portion) rise up, and moving 
quickly round the apartment, apparently 
in a state of great agitation, exclaim 
“ Hussein, Hossein !” repeatedly, until 
seemingly exhausted. Night after night, 
the rites are kept up till about two or 
three o’clock in the morning. The crowd 
assembled to witness the ceremony con- 
ducted themselves (at least while wc had 
an opportunity of observing) with perfect 
decorum, and nothing could exceed the 
urbanity and courteous attention of Aga 
Kerbulai Mahoinmed to the European 
ladies and gentlemen present. 

Europeans might be apt to be surprised 
at being permitted not only to be present 
on such an occasion, but at being consi. 
dcred even as welcome visitors. The 
cause of this is referable mainly to a tra- 
dition, which states that, w'hen Yuzeed 
was going to put Hussein and Hossein to 
death, a Christian ambassador, who hap- 
pened to be at his court, expressed his 
horror at the deed, and strenuously inter- 
fered for their lives. — Cal. Gov. Gaz.t 
July 13. 

SUTIEES. 

A correspondent proposes the instituting 
of a society for the gradual abolition of 
suttee, to consist of “ influential gentle- 
men of all creeds,” natives and Euro- 
peans, frendly to the object in view. This 
society, he conceives, “ if patronised by 
the Legislative Government,” would, at 
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length) succeed in abolishing suttee. We 
subjoin tfie following extract from the 
communication : 

“ Let an advertisement, signed by res- 
pectable gentlemen and the leading clergy- 
men of tlie religious denominations in 
Calcutta, convene a meeting of the friends 
to humanity of all classes, to take info con- 
sideration the propriety of establishing a 
society for the abolition of suttees. 

“ After the appointment of officers, &c. 
let it be resolved, that a circular he ad- 
dressed to the magistrates and civilians, 
chaplains, missionaries, and Europeans, 
residing in zillahs where suttees abound, 
to cultivate a friendly feeling, and insure 
their co-operation in the objects of the so- 
ciety. 

“ Let a fund be established to defray 
the expenses of the society, witli the un- 
derstanding that its officers shall be un- 
paid. 

“ Let the laws of the shastres and the 
enactment of the British Government, 
which prohibit violence to the suttee, be 
printed in the native languages and in 
English, in the form of a tract, and for- 
warded to the Mofussil stations for gratui- 
tous distribution among the natives by 
chaplains, missionaries, and all others who 
would assist the society ; especially let all 
Europeans, as far as practicable, be fur- 
nished with them. 

“ Let magistrates be requested (if not 
inconsistent with their duties) kindly to 
grant perwannahs to the European mem- 
bers of the society (applying for the same), 
specifying that such itieml>ers have their 
sanction to prevent compulsion, in order 
that the natives may fierccive that disobe- 
dience will render them amenable to the 
law. 

Let Europeans residing near to popu- 
lar ghauts for suttees, be invited to become 
members of the society, and by their pre- 
sence to prevent compulsion, such persons 
being duly instructed by printed regula- 
tions of the society, how far their inter- 
ference is justifiable, lest ignorance plunge 
them into illegal, though well-intended 
measures. 

“ Let such gentlemen he empowered to 
employ a native sircar, at a small monthly 
stipend, to attend at the magistrate’s 
office, and to give information of intended 
suttees.” — Cal, Gov, Gaz., July 6. 

dkcoity. 

Extract of a letter; — “ By a letter ffiat 
I received last Sunday from a friend and 
neighbour, it appears that, in the district 
of Hoogly,, a gang of 400 decoits had 
been committing ravages. They had at. 
tacked the factory of a Mr. N., who nar. 
rowly escaped with his life from them ; and 
then they assailed a young Gallo- EasU 
Indian planter in the same neighbourhood, 
who, after having gallantly defended him. 


self with a sword against tremendous 
odds, and having received eight wounds, 
one of which let out his bowels, he re- 
treated to a tank, where he remained for 
two hours immersed to his chin in walci 
wliilc the banditti rifled his house of every 
thing valuable they could lay their hands 
upon. As soon as they were gone, the 
young man crawled from his hiding-place, 
and having procured help, was conveyed 
to the hospital at Chandernagorc, where 
my informant states he was at the time of 
writing. The gang is said to be all com- 
posed of peons lately discharged by the 
English Government, and who are, no 
doubt, satisfying their rapacity and re. 
venge upon the unprotected planters in 
their way to the upper provinces, from 
which I am informed they oiiginally 
came. The person fi om whom 1 have de- 
rived this information is a man of veracity ; 
but as he received it himself at second- 
hand, I will not pledge myself for its au- 
thenticity, notwithstanding that I think 
the rumour is by no means unfounded. 
In 1809 10, the district of Kishnaghur 
was thickly infested with decoits, to the 
terror of all, for many miles around, when 
the late Mr. Elliott, who was both judge 
and magistrate tliere, having applied to 
Government for a sufficient sepoy force, 
effectually exterminated them, and at last 
apprehended in person their leader, who 
was lianged ; and since then we have le- 
mained unmolested by these predatory 
hordes.” 

THE POSTAGE SVSTFM. 

Mr. John Cook, it appears, has entered 
into an engagement with the General 
Post-Office to convey the mails bet w oca 
Calcutta and Hoogly ; and he adveitises 
for passengers by the buggy which he pur- 
poses to employ in this service. We wish 
the most ample success to this experiment, 
and hope that it will lead to an improved 
system of posting and conveyance through- 
out the country. With regiard to the ex- 
pense of postage, we are quite unable to 
comprehend the grounds of that apathy 
with which the Government appear to re- 
gard the reiterated appeals fiom the press 
on this subject. Reduced rates, we are sa- 
tisfied, would prove not less beneficial to 
the revenue than they would be gratifying 
to the public, — Ind. Gaz., July .80. 

EQUITABLE TOKTIKE. 

Notice to subscribers to the Calcutta 
Equitable Tontine, Class C.— A dividend 
of the funds of the above scheme having 
been authorized by the directors thereof, 
the same is hereby declared payable at tlie 
office of the secretaries and treasurers to 
such as produce satisfactory proof of in- 
tend, and of the existence, at midnight of 
the SOlh June last, of the parties on whose 
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lives tlie shares have been held, accompa- 
nied by certificates of admission and re- 
ceipts for the cash in the following propor- 
tions, viz. 

For a whole share Sa. Rs. 2,060 


For a half share 1,030 

For a quarter ditto 515 


Calcutta^ July 7, 1829. 

THE INDIGO CROP. 

We have seen several letters from indigo 
planters, M'hich give most deplorable ac- 
counts of their prospects. 

One from Jessore says, “ when I last 
wrote, I expected 280 maunds, but the 
weather has been so unfavourable, that I 
do not now expect 200. 

“ Many of our neighbours will make a 
sad losing season ; one of them, who, last 
month expected 900 maunds, does not 
now calculate on more than half that 
quantity. 

“ The rapid rise of the river has made 
onr prospects gloomy indeed — should it 
rise another cubit, we shall all be under 
Viater!” — Beng. Chron-i July 21. 

NATIVE SERVANTS. 

The John Bull, amongst its notices to 
corespondents, has the following The 
circumstances brought to our notice by a 
“ Widow and a Parent,” prove that the 
practice of having native male attendants 
on female children, so common in this 
country, is as full of danger as it is inde- 
licate. The case spoken of, which for 
obvious reaaons we forbear saying mere 
about, is a fitter one for legal investiga- 
tion than for publication in a newspaper. 
We can easily, and we do sincerely, sym. 
pathise in the distressing feelings of our 
correspondent, which tlie circumstances 
that gave occasion to her letter must Iiave 
aroused.” 

RKUQIOUS CONTENTIONS AT LUCKNOW. 

His Majesty has given instructions to 
Maharaja Mewaram, the dew an, autho- 
rizing an expenditure of 50,000 rupees 
fmm the public revenue, and a supply of 
^00 chaprasees to be entertained for the 
Muhurrum. A vast sum of money has 
also been granted for the expense in the 
several emambaras belonging to the royal 
r^ations and dependents, and the ameer’s 
officers and servants of the state, and also 
for paying gifts to the innumerable fa- 
syuds, &c. On this occasion, his 
Majesty was occupied in hearing the Mur- 
a’a recitations from books. On the sixth 
ay of Muhurrum, a young brahmin, who 
employed in one of his Majesty’s 
^ M ^ *’®g>«'ents, embraced the religion 
and became a Musulman. 
faers were, issued for the men of the 
®jwb corps, and all other Sunnees who 
hit Majesty’s service, to go away, 
A*iat. Jour. N.& Vol. 1. No. 2. 


and remain in their respective camps dur* 
ing the Muhurrum, and the Hindoo sol. 
diers to act in their room. It is under, 
stood that one Husmenbeeksha, in the 
employ of Meersa Ashgas Ali Khaun, in 
a certain dispute with Ahmed Ali and 
others, has been killed. In consequence 
of which, Meerza Masitabeggave orders to 
apprehend the murderers, and the Beldars 
were directed to level their houses to Uie 
ground ; but representation being made to 
her Majesty the queen, the proceedings of 
the magistrate were stopped, and the 
houses were allowed to remain unbroken. 
While the procession of Meer Khan, a 
servant of Nawaub Matimud Dowla, was 
removing about, a golundauz, by the name 
of Mohamedbux, saw some Sunnis, and 
began to utter “tabarrah,” i. e. abusing 
the companions of the Prophet, at tho 
same time he tired a gun ; this act cost his 
life, for he was instantly killed by the en- 
raged opposite party; the Sunnis, and others 
were wounded in tlie atlVay. Two Mo- 
ghuls, in the employ of his Majesty, in a 
religious controversy, were taken up into 
the Kotwalle square, and their dismissal 
fioin the seivicc has been ordered . — Native 
Boyer, 

THE COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM. 

The follow'ing letter appears in the Ben- 
gal Chromcle: — 

« When our present ruler arrived in 
the country, one of the first things that en- 
gaged his attention was the state of the 
College of Fott William. I have heard 
that his loidship instituted very particular 
inquiries regarding its management and 
control, and that he frequently visited the 
college. He also sent for the naughty 
boys to admonish them, and, I under, 
stand, would good-humouredly tell them 
that he was an old soldier, and knew how 
to exact obedience to the rules of tho in- 
stitution, and put down all insubordina- 
tion ; but, however pleasant and jocose 
his lordship may have been on these 
occasions, the young gentlemen soon 
found, to their cost, that he was in 
earnest, and some were rusticated to a 
great distance from Calcutta, whilst others 
were placed on a reduced salary. I have 
never learnt, however, that he took any 
particular notice of the good boys. 

Whether the measure pursued to- 
wards the idlers has had the desired effect 
of making them more attentive to their 
studies, I am not informed ; many of those 
who wore rusticated are, I believe, still in 
the mofussil, enjoying field sports, instead 
of poring over iliehardson’s Dictionary 
and reading the * Anvaree Sohelee.’ ^ In 
my opinion, more would have been gained 
by rewarding the good than by punishing 
tho idle ; emulation would thus have been 
excited, and a stimulus given to exertion, 
w'hich would have led more speedily to 9 

(L) 
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reformation tlian any harsh or severe mea- 
sures ; but, Sir, I should like to be in- 
formed what has been the result of all the 
inquiries instituted by his lordship on his 
first arrival. 

“ In former days, immediately after the 
annual examination, vre used to have col- 
lege disputations, dinners, and other grand 
doings ; latterly the disputations have 
ceased, but still the anniversary n>eetings 
of the college continued to be held at the 
Government-house. A speech delivered 
by the visitor detailed all the proceedings 
of the college for the past year, publicly 
noticed by name the students who had 
been distinguished for their acquirements 
in the native language, to whom at the 
same time were distributed the rewards 
they had earned ; adverted to, and gently 
reproved, without naming them, those stu- 
dents who had not conformed to the college 
rules, nor attended to their studies, no- 
ticed the works published by the professors 
and officers of the institution, &c. &c. In 
the last year (1828), however, and that too 
for the first time since the college was 
founded, no meeting took place, and, 
strange to say, the neglect came from one 
who had risen in the service to the highest 
dignity in the state, and who was at the 
time the visitor of that college of which 
he had himself been, when a student, one 
of the greatest ornaments. I see no ap- 
pearance of any meeting this year, and I 
regret it. I regret, indeed, that this noble 
institution, the first collegiate founda- 
tion in the country, should dwindle into 
insignificance, and that it should be sup- 
planted in its anniversary notice by an 
institution of more recent foundation. 
The College of Fort William is surely en- 
titled to as much, if not greater conside- 
ration and notice, than the Hindoo Col- 
lege, and every one must acknowledge 
that it is an institution of much higher im- 
portance to the state. 

** The annual examination of the stu- 
dents has, I understand, just taken place, 
and 1 sliall be glad to hear that the anni- 
versary meeting will bo held as heretofore, 
and that the public will be informed what 
has been done in the college for the last 
two years, ” 

THR COMMA NDER-IK-CHIEF. 

His Exc. Lord Viscount Combermere 
arrived in town on Saturday morning, in 
good health. We are happy to understand 
this, as reports of a contrary nature were 
in circulation a day or two ago. — Cal. 
John Built July 1 3. 

His Exc, the Commander-in-chief held 
a levee at his lordship’s residence in Chow- 
ringbee, on Saturday, at ten o’clock, 
which was attended by all the military 
officers at the presidency, and a great num- 
ber of gentlemen of the civil service. His 
lordship received every individual in his 
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turn in the most polite manner, and it took 
about two hours before all the preseiua- 
tions were over. His lordship ajipeared 
in excellent health and spirits.— Cah Gov. 
Gaz.f July 20. 

CHOWRINGHEK THEATRE. 

The theatrical exhibitions of Friday 
proved highly attractive, and drew a very 
full house. The Governor- General and 
Lady William Beiitinck honoured the 
house with their presence, as did his Exc. 
the Commander-in-chief, the judges, &c. 
The Iron Chest was very successfully re- 
presented throughout. Sir Edward Mor- 
timer was by one of the gentlemen of tlie 
Hylhey and was an able performance j the 
tragic points of the part, especially vvliere 
he reveals the murder, and the closing 
scene, being given with very impressive ef- 
fect. Tlie interesting part of Wilford was 
also by one of the Ilyllie gentlemen, who 
possesses in an eminent degree the various 
stage requisites, as a finely cxpicssi\i.' 
countenance, a handsome exterior altoge- 
ther, a beautiful voice, excellent cnuncia. 
tion, and perfect ease and gracefulness ot 
manner. He was eviclenlly quite at home 
on the boards, and sustained the chainetci 
with great taste and ability. Mdam ff'/n- 
terton was all that could he wished ; Ins 
cnlr6 was hailed by thunders of applause, 
while the old ilomcstic, who had “ lived iii 
the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, and James,” 
could scarcely be heard fora ])criocl. llh 
genuine humour, at tlie hoy : “ llrcak 
thy fast ! Bieak thy neck wms inirni- 
table, and a smile may well be forgiven 
even the stern ivdu'f/rf/, at his “he calls 
roe first of men, because my name’s 
Adam!” — Samson was played by a gen- 
tleman who too seddom amuses the hotise 
by his talent, whose chef~d\envrct as 
have seen him, is the i)art of Eusluni, ui 
Silvester Eaggerwood. He enacted the 
part with his usual nn’ivdd, and sang “ A 
traveller stopt at a Widow’s Gale ” wiili 
applause. Fitzliarding was by the face- 
tious and other whimsical parts, 

whose only defect on this occasion was, 
his looking too young for the elder brother 
of Sir Edward ! 

The gentleman who a^ted the part of 
Wilford gave as an entertainment “ Ke- 
miniscences of an Amateur.” The bud' 
get, however, was too long, and several 
ladies and gentlemen left the house before 
he had finished, it being nearly twelve 
o’clock, and, we believe, some portion of 
the conclusion was omitted. Five hours 
is too long a time to sit in an Indian thea- 
tre, and we hope the managers will look to 
tills in future.— //id. Gasr. 

EMFIOYMRNT OF NATIVES. 

The substitution of native for Europeflu 
labour in one of the great departineuts o 
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tlie recommended as it is by the 

CImI Finance Committee, must oF course 
he regarded as only the commencement of 
a system, of the utility and expediency of 
v\liich government, if it adopts it, must 
be fully satisfied. The era of its com- 
nu’iicement is close at hand, if all that is 
waited for is the dying-olf of the Euro- 
peans now employed in the Accoiintant- 
Geiieial’s Office ; and it follows, thatsuf- 
fieieiit evidence must have been placed be- 
foie the committee, and laid on the council 
tih'c, that such has been the jirogress 
of our native subjects, in intellect and 
honesty, that they are now duly qualified 
to be enti ustetl with duties, from which 
ihey have hitherto been debarred. Euro- 
peans and natives being, at lengih, there- 
fore, on an equality as to talent and in- 
tegrity, the only question considered worthy 
of being asked or answered is, who can do 
tlic necessary workalthe cheapest rate? Un- 
doubtedly, for many and most ohtious 
reasons, the natives. In acquiring the 
aiticlc with which they como into the Com- 
pany’s market, they h.ave expended but 
little c.apital. Their education, and their 
maintenance dining the time they wore 
leceivirig it, have cost tliem a mere trifle; 
and they have incurred no expense in 
lianspoiting their labour fiom a distance 
to the spot w here it is to be disposed of. 
Tiieir wants, over and above, are few and 
simple, and such as may be supplied am- 
ply, by the slenderest profit upon the most 
hk'iidcr of capitals. In these respects the 
natives have an advantage over the Euro- 
peans, against which there can be no con- 
tending, if these considerations alone are 
to regulate the price to he paid by govern- 
ment for the sei vices required in the pub- 
lic oflices. 

That with our views of the nature and 
basis of the dominion, which England has 
established in this country, this policy 
should be adopted w ith the greatest cau- 
tion, our readers will, no doubt, be pre- 
pared to learn. Looking to the stake and 
interest which the Company have in In- 
dia, they ought to bo opposed to every 
thing calculated to raise up a local Euro- 
pean population in tliis country. It should 
be their policy to remunerate all their Eu- 
ropean servants as highly as possible, that 
they may beiiuluced to return to England 
before they have acquired such a regard 
for the Company’s territories in the east 
as to consider them their own. To reduce 
their allowances, is to ensure necessarily a 
species of colonization, from which the 
greatest injury may one day result to the 
interests of a body of distant monopolists. 
—John Bull, July 27. 

death FJIOM A SNAKE-niTE. 

Dr. Tytler has published the following 
atal case of a snake-bite, wherein ammo- 
successfully administered in other 


c.ascs, was ineffectual, owing, as be con- 
cludes, from tlie small quantity retained 
by the patient, and from its being diluted. 

In the evening of the 18Ui instant, a 
little before seven o’clock, a native Chris- 
tian boy, about twelve years of age, named 
Istafan, was brought to me, suffering un- 
der the symptoms of snake-bite, having 
been bitten a short time before, at sun-set. 
The species of snake w'as unknown, and 
the reptile is said to have suddenly darted 
upon him near the door of the hut in 
which he resided. The wound, which was 
situated upon the outer side of the middle 
of the right log, seemed deep, but was so 
very small as to be scarcely perceptible. It 
was affirmed that he had fallen down 
senseless, yet, at the time 1 saw him, the 
patient complained merely of a pain in the 
wound and a giddiness in his head ; but 
was perfectly sensible, and otherwise, to 
nil appearance, unaffected with any com- 
plaint. A tight ligature had been fasten- 
ed by his father around the upper part of 
the leg, and from looking at the boy, no 
one could have anticipated the melancholy 
result which afterwards took place. Half 
a dinclim of ammonia, diluted with water, 
w'as immediately administered, which pro- 
duced vomiting, and it seemed doubtful 
if any portion of the medicine had remain- 
ed in the stomach. The dose was repealed, 
and attended with a similar effect ; it was 
again administered, and, no doubt, after 
the third repetition, a portion must 
have been retained. The wound was also 
washed with the ammonia; every unfa- 
vourable symptom disappeared, and the 
father of the patient became anxious to re- 
turn home with the boy, whom he consi- 
dered as having completely recovered, and 
free from danger. At latoo heating (nine 
o’clock) 1 had occasion to visit the hospital, 
and passed Istafan, who came up to my 
buggy with his father ; and the latter re- 
quested he might be allowed to carry him 
home, saying he had merely a heaviness 
in his eyes from the effects of the medicine. 
I wished him to leave the hoy in one of 
the servants’ houses till the morning ; to 
this, however, he would not consent, and 
took the boy home : whence he returned in 
about an hour, with the patient in the ago- 
nies of death ; the ammonia was now freely 
administered without effect, and he expir- 
ed in convulsions. The ligature had also 
been removed from the limb, but at what 
period has not been exactly ascertained." 

THB HALF-BATTA REGUT.ATIOK. 

A writer in the John Bull of July 9, 
proposes the appointment of a committee 
of military officers to protect the interests 
of the Bengal army, after the example of 
the committee of 1793. He says ^ 

“ During the approaching discussions 
on the renewal of the charter, it docs most 
particularly behove us, if we arc not lost to 
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all sense of our dearest interests, to have 
an effective committee in London, a por- 
tion of which, at least, should be sent di- 
rect from among us, and to invest it with 
with the fullest discretion in regard to its 
proceedings upon our behalf. Our in- 
structions need be only of a general nature, 
viz. to watch over every question that, 
either nearly or remotely, appertains to 
the army ; to endeavour, by all proper 
means, to procure the abrogation of the 
half-batta orders ; to have something ef- 
fected in acceleration of our rate of pro- 
motion, and in itr,urance of the perma- 
nency of the establishment, as respects the 
mmimum number of officers, so tliat a re- 
petition of the supernumerary system may 
never again be adventured upon ; to have 
the retiring pensions augmented; to have 
our higher grades of rank more equalized 
with those of his Majesty’s service ; to ob- 
tain, if possible, an increase of captains 
and Held officers to each regiment ; and so 
on with other points, which I need not 
enumerate. Above all, the committee 
must be enjoined never to lose sight of a 
respectful and temperate mode of proce- 
dure. Had that of the above alluded to 
momentous period but once given way to 
a violence or irritability of expression (and 
the unwise contumely of the Directors gave 
them much to endure) in their letters to 
their constituents, they might have raised 
a commotion in the whole Indian army, 
the result of which would have been ruin 
to the Company, and anarchy in their em- 
pire. Conducted on the foregoing gene- 
ral principles, composed of vigorous, 
healthy, indefatigable, and clever men, 
and forming a compact concentration of 
the moral strength of the Bengal army, 
such a committee would soon, in these 
times, acquire a great deal of political in- 
fluence in England ; they would have the 
means of obtaining the co-operation of a 
due portion of the London press; and 
amid the various clashing interests of the 
Company, their opponents, and tlie mi- 
nistry, it would not require more than an 
ordinary degree of firmness and judgment 
in our representatives, to procuie us all 
we are fairly entitled to, let the result of 
the general question prove to be what it 
might ; and let not moTiey be wanting. 
Formerly every officer (the Cawnporo di- 
vision leading the way) cheerfully sub- 
scribed half a month’s allowances by three 
instalments ; and a similar subscription now 
would prodifce (to guess it roughly) about 
three lacs of rupees, or from £25,000 to 
jtf30,0C)0. Five officers should be sent 
from India, in each of whom a combina- 
tion of bodily health and mental energy 
should be indispensable qualifications; and 
of these five, two should be from the in- 
fantry, one from the cavalry, one from the 
artillery and engineers, and one from the 
medical department ; and they should have 


entire discretion in procuring other assis- 
tance on their arrival in England. If 
something of this nature be not adopted, 
it will be impossible to say (after all we 
have seen, and all we may still look for, 
in the way of reduction) to what extent our 
situations may be deteriorated, 

“ The officers composing the committee 
should be liberally maintained, so that 
there might be nothing of that nature to 
harass their minds or divide their atten- 
tion. Their furlough pay (if they happen 
to be entitled to it), or whatever other in- 
come they may have, should be made up, 
to a captain or subaltern, to ^£400 per an- 
num ; to a major £500, or a lieut.-coloncl 
£600. Their passage paid for by their 
constiiucnts, and the whole of the funds 
placed at their disposal in honour and 
prudence in England ; but a regular ac- 
count to be preserved of general appropri- 
tion.” 

It is reported that government have ap- 
pointed a committee, to ascertain, hy in- 
quiry and examination at different stations, 
whether the pay and allowances of the 
army are really, as has been publicly stated, 
inadequate to their actual expenditure, and 
to the maintenance of their professional 
respectability. If this is intended as a 
preliminary to the repeal of the obnoxious 
orders, which have so justly and so gene- 
rally excited discontent, we shall not 
quarrel w ith the mode In which this end 
is brought about ; but unless encourage- 
ment is given to hope for such a result, the 
army can have little inducement to submit 
the details of their personal and domestic 
expenditure to the scrutiny of a govcin- 
ment agent; and we know of no power 
that can compel them to do it against their 
will. The army will not forget the false 
hopes by which the members of the civil 
service were induced, in Lord Amhert’s 
time, to lay bare their private affairs to 
Government ; and when with these inqui- 
sitorial proceedings we combine the spirit 
of petty and short-sighted legislation 
evinced by the abolition of the “ dolly,” 
and the notice to indigo-planters, we be- 
gin to think that the period is not far dis- 
tant when we shall have an Emperor Paul 
amongst us, passing sumptuary laws, and 
directing in what manner we must bathe, 
shave, and dress, and how much and how 
long we may eat, drink, and sleep. We 
have already a law, directing us bow to 
think and what to think ; and we had 
almost forgotten that our military friends 
are still more privileged, in having the cut 
of their coats and the embellishments of 
tlieirbultons prescribed by General Orders, 
to the manifest improven^oi;^ of their per- 
sons and impoverishment of their pockets. 
Whatever else the army may deerp it ne- 
cessary or proper to withhold from the 
committee of inquiry, we hope that a fuU 
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revelation of tailors’ bills will be made, 
carefully distinguishing between the items 
which they considered requisite for ilieir 
own comfort, and those which the autho- 
rities considered requisite to maintain the 
discipline of the army, and to preserve the 
knights of the needle from starvation. 

However the inquiries that are now 
going on may terminate, we cordially con- 
cur in the recommendation of a correspon- 
dent of the John Bull, that the army 
should constitute a committee of officers 
in London, to act on their behalf tdl the 
renewal of the charter. 

We deprecate the discontinuance of 
agitation on this subject, in reliance^on the 
favourable representations that are stated 
to have been forwarded home from the au- 
thorities here. Let the army, by every 
moans within the verge of law and military 
discipline, show their determination not 
to compromise a question so vitally alfcct- 
ing their interests. Let them be tempe- 
rate, respectful, and loyal, but firm, 
united, and energetic ; and the eflect, we 
venture to predict, will not disappoint 
their most sanguine expectations.— ./nd. 
Giu.i July 1C. 

RETRENCHMENTS. 

Rumour, with its hundred tongues, is 
busy in telling us of many a projected 
nitling, in many a public department, 
with which the attention of the finance 
committee is now occupied. Old esta- 
blishments, that have existed almost since 
the Company had a footing in this country, 
are spoken of as about to be rooted up ; 
and not a few individuals who imagined 
that they had a “ dum bene gesserint ” 
lease of their situations, are alarmed with 
the prospect of being thrown adrift, as 
obstacles to the system of economy now the 
order of the day. Of the extent to which 
these rumours deserve credit we cannot 
pretend to say. lJut to many the present 
is a period of no little anxiety, as every 
day is developing something new, and 
bringing the danger of being embraced liy 
the pruning knife nearer and nearer to the 
doors of not a few who were indulging in 
dreams of impunity. — Cal. John Bull, 
July 14. 

Our readers are by this time sufficiently 
aware of our sentiments on the subject of 
retrenchments in the public expenditure, 
and the principles which should guide 
them; but at the same time, while we de- 
precate some of the curtailments made and 
talked of, we equally dissent froth the 
Views of those who consider the changes 
effected, or ia progress, to be a sufficient 
justification for, heaping every species of 
odium on the local government, and for 
Viewing every one of its measures, how- 
ever wise and beneficent, with a jaundiced 


eye. In former days, days by one por- 
tion of the press now referred to with an 
air of exultation as those of the “high and 
palmy ” state of India, a great deal was 
said about purity of motive, by those who 
could find no better palliation for acts 
which violated the rights of person and 
property, in order to silence all expression 
of public opinion upon the measures of an 
administration so pre-eminently pure in 
intention ; now, every vexatious act of in- 
ferior functionaries is traced immediately 
as an effect of the grand evil of what is 
termed an enlightened and liberal system, 
“ and not one consolatory intimation 
given ” of a belief lliat the motives of 
those who arc applying it, arc pure. The 
circumstance is not surprising, but it is 
instructive. Those who, under the de- 
plored “ reign of terror,” stood high in the 
estimation of men in power, and w’ere 
ready enough to abet them in their acts, to 
which we have alluded, to become their 
tools, even in the vindication of them, 
then declared, that it was essential to the 
very existence of our dominion that the 
government sliould be guarded ptr fas nut 
nefas against all scrutiny of pnlihc opi- 
nion, and more especially against any 
tiling bordering on contumely or disres- 
pect, lest it should bo brought into con- 
tempt and hatred ; but behold the very 
writers, who have justified threatenings, 
banishments, and suppressions, for the 
most innocent sallies of ridicule, or the 
most temperate effusions of a more scrioiiR 
character, upon public measures or public 
documents, have now no scruple to avail 
themselves of the very license tliey once 
deemed so dangerous, and to point their 
sarcasms against the highest authority, in 
language os palpable as any ever used by 
the most inveterate of the radicals in the 
times to which they refer. I^ng may they 
be free to do so I we do not complain of 
it : we merely wish to show the world the 
merits of some of the arguments they 
urged against the friends of free discus- 
sion in days gone by. All who advocated 
the noble sentiments uttered by the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, in his so often quoted 
speech, were denounced as the enemies of 
all consiiluted authority. Who are the 
enemies of constituted authority now? 
Certainly not the radicals and levellers, as 
they have been termed : they, on llie con- 
trary, are endeavouring to show that a 
ruler who courts publicity, who permits 
the freest scrutiny of the measures of au- 
thority, is at least as likely to be pure in his 
intentions as those who, by snatching a 
power beyond the law, have silenced pub- 
lic opinion, denied the existence of a pulx- 
lic, and then condescended to receive pub- 
lic flatteries. 

We know perfectly well wliich is the 
popular side of the question we are now 
discussing; we know that we should re- 
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commend ourselves to many by indulging 
in a tone of unqualified reprobation of the 
measures of the existing administration; 
but we know that this would be to sacri- 
fice truth and justice on the altar of popu- 
lar prejudice. 

We wish to present this matter in its 
true light to those wlio, smarting under 
the inflictions of the economical system, 
and feeling themselves, as we think they 
in many instances aic, aggrieved by its 
application, are too apt to be betrayed into 
a view of the subject at once fallacious to 
themselves and unjust to others. What 
selfish end, we shotihl like to know, can a 
ruler, perfectly independcMit in fortune, 
and having no needy relatives to provide 
for, propose to himself in re'diicing the 
aggregate of Indian expenditure? The 
Company are determined to retrench, and 
let whoever will come out here to govern, 
retrenchments will be made. Is there, then, 
no merit, we ask, in permitting every 
measure of retrenchment to be freely can- 
vassed, so that, at least, there may he a 
chance of its being mollified or revoked? 
We think there is ; atrd in the case of the 
army, it appears already to have produced 
some beneficial effect, in the appointment 
of sub-committces of inquiry, which we 
trust will ultimately lead to the revocation of 
the half-hatta measure ; their ajipoiutmcnt 
has originated, we understand, with the 
finance committee itself ; and whatever be 
the consequences of the measure, we are 
assured that at least it was adopted in per- 
fect sincerity, with a view to the benefit of 
the army. — Bcn^. Ckron.yJuly 18. 

STEAM-TUGS. 

The following government notice has 
apjrearcd : — 

Government being desirous of h.iving 
before them plans and descriptions of the 
bent kind of vessels to be employed as 
tugs with steam power, and being anxious 
to have the benefit of the ingenuity, know- 
ledge, and skill of persons of all classes 
who may be competent to throw light upon 
the subject, the Marine Board have been 
instructed to invite the transmission of 
plans and specifications under the follow- 
ing assurance. 

The sum of 1,000 rupees will be paid 
for the best plan and specification of a ves- 
sel capable of being used as a tug with 
engines, on the low-pressure principle, of 
the power and dcsciiption of those now on 
board the Hooghly and lierhampootcr, the 
particulars of which may bo ascertained at 
the office of the Board. 

A similar sum of 1,000 rupees will be 
paid for the best plan of a tug vessel, with 
steam-engines on the high-pressure princi- 
ple, including a specification of the weight, 
power, and description of the engines. 

The tests of excellence to be ; adapta- 


tion for speed, managability, and a sinall 
draft of wafer. 


maliratf. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NATIVES OF MADRAS. 

Mr. Sawyer, one of the church im.. 
sionnries at this presidency, thus spc.tks of 
the character of the natives in Madras and 
its vicinity : 

“ I have been so often and lamenlaldy 
deceived by the natives, that I know not 
whom to trust. They are, without doulit, 
perfect masters in the arts of dissimulation 
and fiaud. A man, who will one day ap- 
pear all that you could wish and hope foi, 
will, the next day, leave scarcely a hope 
of his Christianity ; and, on the third, iiy 
to make you believe that your bad opinion 
is ill-founded — will walk, for a month or 
two, irreproachably — appear better than 
ever— get cool — fall into open sin— and 
yet tiy to persuade himself that he is a 
Christian ; and have the effrontery to smile 
if you question his Christianity. Siuh 
instances I have seen and had to dc.il 
with ; and they really make me to douhi 
tlie ftiith of many, who yet may he true 
Christians. I am persuaded, how even, 
that this is the best side to err upon ; and 
that jealousy, however unpleasant to your 
better feelings, both with regard to your 
own state and that of others, is better tlian 
the complacency too often ill bestowed. 

“ I feel persuaded that you may en- 
deavour to benefit the natives of thiscoun. 
try for twenty years, as it regards their 
souls and the souls of their children, and 
tlicy will never feel themselves at all 
obliged, but think you ought to be obhgid 
to them for their attendance. I have oc- 
casionally tried the experiment of willi- 
drawing favours for a time, particulaily 
in the case of schools, and have ibitnil it 
come nearer, and do more in producing a 
right feeling, than if I had remonstrated 
and reasoned with them on the ingratitude 
of their conduct a hundred times. In 
fact, the natives are mostly like children, 
and require the same treatment exactly.” 

THE ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

A general meeting of the subscrilnrs 
and friends to the Madras Male and Fe- 
male Orphan Asylum, took place on the 
15th July, when a report of the jirocecd' 
ings of the charity for the preceding yea^ 
was presented. 

The number of boys in the school was 
96, of girls 37, The total number of 
children educated fr9m the original esta- 
blisliment of the charity was 812. 

WESLEYAN' WPSSION.S. 

The tenth anniversary of the Mad*®* 
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Auxiliary Society was held on the 11th 
Aug., and very numerously attended. An 
interesting report was read, and some ani- 
mating speeches were made in behalf of 
missions generally. Three cases of gifts 
of communion plate to different places of 
worship were noticed in the report with 
t,pntiments of gratitude; which stated also 
that a neat Gothic chapel, at the foot of 
St. Thomas’s Mount, was in the cottrse of 
erection, on the premises given by a be- 
nevolent lady for the purpose. 

The chainnan stated, at the conclusion 
of the meeting, that hereafter, the anni- 
versary of this Society would be held in 
an early part of the year, in order to its 
being rendered still more interesting by 
the presence of a greater number of mis- 
sionaries, who have annually to assemble 
at that period. — Mad.Gov.Gaz., Aug. 13, 

MACHtNEaV IN FRENCH INDIA. 

The French ship V Alexandre^ we are 
infoimcd, has brought out weavers and 
nrtilicors from Franco, to conduct a spin- 
ning and weaving establishment at Pondi- 
chciry, after the European mode of manu- 
facturing silks and cloths. — Ibid.y Aug. 3. 

MR. HARRIS. 

The Hon. Charles Han Is, Esq., was 
sworn in and took his seat in council on 
Monday last, under a salute of fifteen 
guns ftom the lampartsof Fort St. George, 
— Ibul.y July 16. 


tijontbai). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE SUPREME COURT. 

It is somewhat observable, consideiing 
the manner in which “ the channels of 
public justice were shut up at Bombay,” 
to find them rc-opened without a remark 
on the circumstances that have led to this 
return to established order. At the time 
''hen the bench held out to the govern- 
ment something like the alternative of 
“concession” or “strike,” the press 
teemed with the most voluminous speeches 
from the learned judges. Harangue fol- 
lowed harangue in quick succession ; and 
'vlialever the “ public ” of Bombay may 
have been able to do in the way of listen- 
ing to, we confess we had not a little 
difficulty in finding time to peruse the 
elaborate elucidation of the law, and the 
courteous commentaries on the acts of the 
Governor in Council. Business, both civil 
and criminal, appears to have recommenc- 
ed, under more quiet and less loquacious 
auspices; and almost all that the Bom- 
bay papers tell us is, that during the in- 
terregnum of justice, the public peace 
and property were protected in a manner 


that did the magistrates the highest credit; 
and it is cited ns uncommon, that not a 
single robbery of any consequence, or a 
single breach of the peace, had taken place ; 
and that, although no sessions have been 
held since the end of January last, there 
were only nineteen persons for trial, at 
the re-opening of the court. Tliere is, 
however, a correction in the reported 
speech of Sir J. P. Grant, of llie 21st 
April, which is worthy of notice. We 
quote the Bombay Gazelle : 

“ Mr. Justice Grunt has informed us 
that the manuscript from which his speech, 
on closing the court on tlie ‘Jlsl April last, 
was printed, was incorrect. The woids 
in the speech [.ind nothing can be more 
like to rebellion than the governor of a 
province, part of the realms of the King of 
Englaiuls turning the military force of 
that province against the King’s Supreme 
Court of justice there] were not, it seems, 
delivered by Ids Lordshij) fioni the henci), 
thougli in the copy we received. It is hut 
right to say, that shoitly aftei the ])ublica- 
lioii of the speech, his clerk, who cor- 
rected the pioofs (we had nothing further 
to do with it than give it publication in 
our paper), sent us a paragi.ij)h for iiiscr- 
tiou making this coirection. 'flic follovv- 
ing are some of the reasons why we did 
not give it : 

“ 1st. Because it spoke ])Osi(ively as to 
a fact of which we knew nolhing Imt by 
hearsay, for we were not in coint vehen 
the learned judge delivered the speech. 

“ 2d. Because, by so doing after having 
published w'liat we were not entiusted 
with the coirection of, we should cliarge 
ourselves with its enois. 

“ 3dly. Because wc should leave oiir 
readers to infer that we ourselves had made 
so unaccountable a mistake as the iniro- 
duction into the judge’s spied). 

“ In (his view of the case, wc could 
not help thinking that compliance with u 
request to insert that paragraph would in- 
volve a departure from that independence 
which it has been our boast to profess, 
and which it will ever be our piide, ns 
much as possible, to maintain. 

“ 'Fhere will be no more copies of the 
speech sold.” 

What are we to make of this? or what 
reliance arc we to place on the speeches 
given in the newspapers of Bombay, being 
bona fide those dehvered from the bench ? 
Did the judge’s clerk report the speech, as 
well as coirect the press? and are we to 
believe that this gentleman took on him- 
self to add this important sentence to what 
had fallen from the judge ; “ and nothing 
can be more like to rebellion than the go- 
vernor of a province, part of the realms 
of the King of England, turning the 
military force of that province against the 
King’s Supreme Court of Justice there ;” 
and is this officer still in the service and 
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confidence of Sir J. P. Grant ? TIrese 
are questions that must suggest themselves 
to every one, on reading the above extraor- 
dinary explanation of the Bombay Ga- 
zelte.'-^Cal. John Ball, July 7. 

THK DRAMA. 

We cordially agree with our cotempo- 
rary, that it is very discreditable to the 
community of this presidency, that the 
theatre should be consigned to such ignoble 
purposes as the reception of Gogo cotton 
and gunny bags. ** The Triumph of 
Trade over Thalia and Melpomene” 
would l)e a heavy drama, though embel- 
lished with new scenery, dresses, and 
decorations ; we, for one, should never de- 
sire to see it, not even at half-price admis- 
sion to Uie one-shilling gallery, and we 
trust that every possible impediment will 
therefore be thrown in the way of its per- 
formance. Very little is necessary on the 
part of society to render the theatre a po- 
pular place of entertainment. A little le- 
cruiting on the part of those who can 
afford to give large parties, a readiness to 
attend to the details of managementamongst 
those already vested with sovereign autho- 
rity over wigs, trunks, gunnies, and the 
scenes; an occasional light supper, with 
champaigne, to the heroes of the sock and 
buskin, and a decided discountenancing of 
bad actors, both vwd voce and in the public 
papers, would, we feel assured, go a very 
great way towards the re-establishment of 
the comic muse in the precincts of Bom- 
bay Green. Moreover, it is said that the 
illustrious head of society is favourable to 
this species of amusement, as he is for- 
ward to promote all other rational modes 
of contributing to public gratification. 
We believe it, and on this account we 
marvel at the lack of encouragement in 
other quarters. This supineness, however, 
must not continue, and w ill not continue, 
unless we desire mankind to stamp us all 
Goths, stupid Goths. The bustling pre- 
paration now going on in the green 
room for the performance of The Critic and 
The Spectre Bndegroom, may be taken as 
the signal for the commencement of a new 
era in our dramatic history, and we ardent- 
ly hope that it will prove as fertile in plays 
and in good performers as the age of the 
Brooks’s, the Bellassis’, the Stanleys, and 
the Bells.— -JJom. Cour., July 1 1 , 

LOSS OF THE OSCAR. 

The Bombay Gazette of the 24th June 
mentions the arrival of the bark Discovery, 
from Bushire the 22d, bringing intelli- 
gence of the total loss of the ship OscaVj 
from Bombay for the Persian Gulf. “ Tlte 
Oscar went ashore on the 31st May, twelve 
miles south of Cape Rouse. Her loss is 
attributed to an error in the chronometer, 
a’ld a strong current which carried the ship 


sixty miles west of her reckoning. 'Phg 
cargo was plundered by the Bedouin 
Arabs as soon as the vessel went ashore • 
and although the Imaum of Muscat has 
offered to use all his influence to get it res- 
tored, little expectation is entertained tliat 
the attempt will be successful, as the 
wreck happened beyond the boundaries of 
his territory.” 

FULL BATTA. 

“ Oh, no, we never mention her, her name is 
never he&tA.”—Dat/li/. 

Oh, no ! we never mention that, its name is but a 
dream. 

Our tonnes are too much tied to talk on tliai 
familiar theme ' 

From day to day they’re draining us, while duns 
and bailiffs threat. 

And since they hear no groan nor growl, tliey Hunk 
that we forget. 

They bid us seek, in change of food, a diet of low 
price ; 

But should we feed on bumeloes, our pay wovilil 
scarie sufHcc. 

'Tis true that brandy, beer, wine, cheese, are ne’er 
before us set. 

But mem’ry still preserves tlieir taste, then how 
can we forget ? 

And oh ! there are so many things for wliich we 
now most shift. 

Our hunting studs, our greyhounds too, the 
swiftest of the swift; 

Our boar-spears briglit, our long-tried gun, our 
fisliing-rod and net, 

Aye, every thing, God help us all ' forbid us to 
forget. 

They tell us that full batta, now, lse%ery wlicic 
<lenie<l ; 

They him, that as we’ve swallowed that, the tent- 
age will be tried : 

Like Paddy with his marc, perhaps, tliey’ll feed 
us cheaper yet. 

And bring us to a straw a day,— and then we mud 
forget, 

Bom. Cour,, June 20. 


lirnang. 

COURT OF JUDICATURE. 

All interesting question was argued, 
June 20. It came on in tlie form of a peti- 
tion on the equity side of the court, on the 
part of a person named Inrhe Mahomed, 
praying that an instrument in nature of a 
lease might be declared fraudulent and 
cancelled ; and further, that the United 
Company might be decreed to give him 
an absolute grant of the land which he 
claimed, and that an injunction might 
issue to prevent the Government raising 
the rent by distress. The land is situated 
on a part of the island called Western 
Ayer Etam, and the complainant alleged 
that he derived his rights from his father 
Tukang Ko, who had gone there on the 
invitation of Mr, Favquhar, in 1804, who 
w'as anxious to prevent pirates having ac- 
cess to the rivers on wliich the property 
was situated ; that Mr. Farquhar had given 
his father an absolute promise of the 
ground so cleared, reserving only suffi- 
cient for roads, for which he was also to 
be paid at a certain rate ; that his father 
remained in quiet possession of the pro- 
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perty till near the period of his decease, 
vvben he made it over to the present com- 
plainant. To account for his possession 
of the lease, it was averred that, some 
time in 1 827, a proclamation by heat of 
gong had invited all settlers to come to the 
Land Office in George Town ; that com- 
plainant then received a certain paper (the 
lease), which he supposed to be an abso- 
lute deed of grant ; tliat shortly after, a 
demand for rent was made, which he re- 
sisted ; and his property was then seized 
by a distress warrant. 

The pica in answer denied that the peti- 
tioner was the son of Tukang Ko, and 
also any knowledge of the other facts set 
forth in the petition, with the exception of 
the distress for rent, which was admitted, 
and that the property was seized and sold 
in liquidation of theeaine, the Honourable 
Company being the proprietors of the soil. 
From the examination of the petitioner’s 
witnesses the following facts transpired: 
that he had been in possession of the spot 
of ground since the death of Tukang Ko ; 
that he was no relation by blood, hut hud 
married a daughter of tlie deceased, named 
Tcemah ; that when Tukang Ko first 
went to Ayer Etam, there were a few 
other settlers living in huts, but without 
their families ; and that no police was at 
that time established . That at the close of 
the year 1827, a proclamation by beat of 
gong was issued for the settlers to bring 
to the Land Office tlie titles on which 
they respectively occupied, in order to be 
exchanged, either for leases or grants ; 
that many attended and delivered up 
papers, some of which were destroyed and 
others deposited in the office, upon the 
proprietors obtaining leases in their stead ; 
that there is in the Land Office an account 
of the tenures of land held at Western 
Ayer Etam, shewing distinctly what are 
held on leases and what on grants ; and 
that in the book which contains the grants 
of lands on that side of the island, there 
is none to Tukang Ko up to 1828. That 
It was fully explained to the persons who 
came in under proclamation of 1827, the 
object for which they were summoned, and 
their knowledge was inferred from bring- 
ing their papers with them. 

Eie lease was then produced, signed 
oy the Hon. R, Ibbetson, and witnessed 
hy Messrs, MHntyre and Bullock, the lat- 
ter of whom spoke to the petitioner making 
the mark to the deed in his presence. The 
ditferencc between the mode of preparing 
® gi^nt and a lease was stated to be, that the 
tormer instrument was executed by the se- 
wetary to Government, and sealed with the 
^napany’s seal, while leases were signed 
y the superintendent of lands only, and the 
^t of his office used. In the lease pro- 
ttced tite boundaries were left blank, neither 
any plan of the ground attached to it, 

* ^ecified in the body of the instrument, 
-ww*. Jour, N.S. VoL.l. No.2. 


A will was then put in, which purporud 
to have been written about a month before 
the death of Tukang Ko, in which the 
testator bequeathed tlie whole properly to 
his daiighier Tecmah, and to whom he 
delivered this will. The witness culled to 
prove the will, swore that at the time it 
was written, Teemah was not married to 
the petitioner, nor did any witness speak 
positively to Ihe marriage having taken 
place before the testator’s death. When 
the original of the will w'as reading in 
court, an objection was taken to tiie word 
ivusscfak, whicli had been translated ns 
“the last will and testament,” whereas it 
was contended, that thcie was no such 
word in the IMalay language ; the transla- 
tor to tlie court said, that the whole in- 
strument was so incorrectly written, that 
he had been obliged to guess at every 
word. 

Here tlie court adjourned till Monday 
the 22d, in which interval tlie petitioner 
died, and the cause has of course abated. 

LOSS OF A CHINESE JUNK. 

I'he Penang Gazette of the 20tli June 
states, that a Chinese junk, hound for 
Penang, had been struck by liglitning, by 
which melancholy event the vessel was en- 
tirely destroyed, and no less than twenty- 
eight persons out of forty- five perished, 
I'lie survivors were picked up by a junk 
proceeding to Rangoon. Tlie vessel’s car- 
go is stated to have been of great value. 


iMawrititii}. 

CACTAIN KIEFFALA. 

It appears from a Government notice 
inserted in the Manrituis Gazette of the 
29th of August, that a Greek, who calls 
himself Captain KielFala, touched at Port 
Louis some time ago in a vessel which he 
intended to fit out as a privateer or ship of 
war, to cruise against Turkish vessels in 
llie Red Sea, but that he was prevented 
by the local aulhorilics from arming his 
vessel in the Mauritius. Information was 
however received, that Captain Kieffala, 
after leaving llie Mauritius, adopted mea- 
sures for increasing the number of liis 
crew and the quantity cf arms on board. 
No time was therefore lost in communi- 
cating with the Bombay Government on 
the subject, and prompt and efficacious 
measures are supposed to have been imme- 
diately taken to repress any irregular or 
illegal proceedings on the part of Captain 
Kiellala, or the vessel under his command. 
This Captain Kiefi’ala, we have reason to 
believe, is a native of one of the Ionian 
Islands, and was never authorized by any 
constituent body in Greece to raise funds 
or act in any capacity whatever on behalf 
of Greece. He first tried his experiments 
(W) 
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in this country; but flnding that credentials 
of a more positive kind than his bare word 
were required by the Philhellenists here, 
he removed to remoter regions, and has 
visited all our East-India possessions. In 
Calcutta lie has succeeded in a great mea- 
sure in passing as an authorized agent of 
the Greek Government, and sums to a 
considerable amount hav4 been subscribed 
and placed at his disposal, for the benedt 
of the cause. It is out of the proceeds of 
these contributions that he appears to have 
defrayed the expenses for a cruise among 
the harmless Arab coasters of the Red 
Sea. How Greece could be benefitted by 
such a mode of employing funds sub- 
scribed for the better achievement of her 
independence, it would be ditlicult to dis- 
cover. — Times, Dec. 21. 

Some long details in French, from this 
individual, appear in the Bombay papers. 

It appears by late advices from theMau- 
ritius, that Cape wheat was selling at 
piastres (about 15 rix dollars) per 100 lbs.; 
while Bombay wheat would not fetch above 
Rx.Dols. 8 per FW lbs. : a decided proof 
of the great superiority of the Cape grain. 
•^Soulli Afr. Adv., Oct. 10, 

Lieut. Holman, 11. N., the celebrated 
blind traveller, arrived in this colony, from 
the Cape of Good Hope, on the 8th of 
July, He intended to remain about two 
months, and then proceed towards Bengal. 


f slant) of ^«i(en$ion. 

This island, having been found of much 
more importance than was anticipated, 
orders have been given to put it in a state 
of defence. Lieut. M'Arthur, of the 
Royal Marine Artillery, will proceed with 
a detachment of that corps, he having been 
selected for the purpose of executing that 
order.— Porfiwow/A Paper. 


iUalam. 

ORPHAN CHAMBER. 

Subjects of very considerable impor,. 
tance to the inhabitants of this settlement 
have lately been agitated among us; we 
refer to the subjects of the Orphan Cham- 
btr and of slavery, and to several public 
transactions which have recently taken 
place in connexion with them ; but before 
recording these transactions it may be well 
for our foreign readers, who cannot be in- 
mately skilled in our affairs, to give a short 
sketch of the Orphan Chamber. 

The Orphan Chamber of Malacca, un- 
der the Dutch government, was a branch 
of the Court or Chamber of Justice, from 
tS'hich it derived its authority,^ and to 


which it was amenable for Us conduct. It 
consisted of a president, a secretary, and 
treasurer, with other ordinary members. 
These were appointed by the government 
directly, or at least through the Court of 
Justice, though others say the members 
were chosen by the community from among 
themselves, and that these afterwards elect- 
ed their own secretary and treasurer, as well 
as president. In it was vested the right of 
administering to the estates of deceased 
persons. It managed their affairs, and 
disposed of their effects on behalf of their 
heirs and succeseors. The property was 
vested geneially in the hands of the Cham- 
ber on behoof of all the heirs, &c,, to each 
of whom the Chamber collectively was re- 
sponsible. Piovision was made for tho 
immediate wants of minors and other 
wards, by an allowance of six per cent, 
on the property invested in the Chamber, 
which repaid itself, and refunded its ex- 
penses or losses, by renting the property or 
lending money at a higher rate of interest. 
The money thus lent was on good security 

— bonds, mortgages, &c ^but in favour 

of the Orphan Chamber, not of the indi. 
viduals to whom it really belonged. The 
amount of interest above what was paid 
to the proprietors was greater than the ex- 
pense of the establishment. The balance 
constituted a fund which belonged pro- 
perly to the public, though we shall pro- 
bably see that they reaped but little advan- 
tage from it, and that it shared the fate of 
otljer sums, which, remaining unclaimed, 
certainly left the title to them more ques- 
tionable. But the government disposed 
of that question in a way which saved all 
litigation. In process of time this ba- 
lance had accumulated to a large sum. 
When this settlement was first taken pos- 
session of by the Britisli, all went on as 
before ; and when it was again surrendered 
to the Dutch, on the conclusion of the war, 
a still larger sum had accumulated. This 
the Brilihb, faithful to their trust, deli- 
vered up as the properly, not of the govern- 
ment, but of the public. The aggregate 
of this surplus fund, not the stock which 
belonged to individuals, but the surplus of 
intciest, amounted, when the settlement 
was again ceded to the British, to 100,000 
dollars. 'J'he Dutch government, anxious 
for the moral benefit of the settlement, 
which might have suffered from such abun- 
dance of wealth, and desiring to relieve 
the new government of every trouble 
which it could remove, kindly took with it 
the whole. But it is averred on good au- 
thority, that this subject forms one branch 
of a negociation now pending between our 
government and that of the Dutch. They 
may yet restore the sum with interest, un- 
der their new and improved system of po* 
licy. 

Qn the return of the British after the 
cession, the Orphan Chamber was recog' 
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nixed, and new regulations seem to have 
))een established; from documents which 
we have seen, the following information 
may be gathered. The members were an- 
nually elected from among the people. 
From the members tlius elected were 
chosen a secretary and a treasurer, both of 
which offices are now merged into one, and 
held by the same person, who is obliged 
to find security for a considerable sum. 
There was also a president annually ap- 
pointed j but his appointment came direct 
from government, through the resident 
eouncillor. Thus the government were 
able to know, and, in some measure, to 
regulate its affairs. A yearly meeting was 
also called, w'hen the accounts, &c. were 
submitted to public inspection, and at 
which, it is presumed, the new election was 
to take place. It was thus as much of a 
a popular nature as could have been ex- 
pected, considering the mode in which 
matters are generally managed in the East. 
On this occasion also, we believe, the rate 
of interest on sums received was fixed at 
six per cent., whilst the highest that could 
be obtained was of course sought for what- 
ever sums were advanced. 

The Orphan Chamber thus approached 
very nearly the nature of a public bank ; 
but with these essential differences- 1, 
it limited its transactions to the property 
of persons deceased or rather of their heirs ; 
2. to this it administered legally, and with- 
out what is termed in Scotland inlromis- 
stow, a term corresponding, wc suppose, 
to what in England is called taking letters 
of administration to an estate, without 
having been autlioriscd by the former pro- 
prietors or heirs at law; 3. the property 
was not vested in the names of the persons 
individually to whom it belonged, but of 
all the heirs collectively ; neither was it 
again lent out in their names, but in that 
of the Chamber ; and 4. whatever advan- 
tage the members may have had from 
their situation and influence over the funds, 
they reaped none rightfully from the real 
gains of the institution, that is, from the 
surplus of interest received above what 
Was paid ; this all being public property, 
and liable to charges for future deficiency, 
or to be expended for the public benefit. 

For some time after the re-establish- 
ment of British power here, matters jiro- 
ceeded smoothly and well ; the members 
and their officers were duly appointed, 
public meetings were held, the accounts 
examined, and if some of the officers are 
to be credited, under their immediate in- 
spection abuses were corrected and im- 
provements introduced . But then came the 
honorable Recorder and the court with its 
paraphernalia; yet this produced no 
change, till at last came the charter, upon 
publication of which the Orphan 
became legally defunct; but still 
« showed the natural, or rAther superna- 


tural, love of life, which has distinguish- 
ed it till now that the strong arm of the 
law has inflicted on it its full sentence. At 
the conclusion of the tw elve months from 
the former appointment, previous to the 
promulgation of the charter, the president 
then in office applied to the proper autho- 
rity to be released from the fatigue, labour, 
and anxious responsibility of his critical 
situation. But he was told, that this au- 
thority would not be again exercised in 
appointing a new president, or in any man- 
ner to interfere with the Orphan Chamber, 
lest such interference might conflict in 
some way with the jurisdiction of the 
court. 

A resolution was then taken to call a ge- 
neral meeting of the inhabitants to consider 
the state of the Orplian Chamber. There 
were four parties interested in its afluirs — 
the members of the Oiphan Clianiber and 
their constituents — (from among whom, 
as more deeply interested, another may be 
drawn, viz. the persons w lio Iiatl property 
in any way involved in its liands); there 
were also the government and the court, 
the former of which had ceased ostensibly 
to interfere, and the latter had not yet been 
roused to active inquiry concerning the 
state of the institution, which it was des- 
tined so speedily to supplant and annihi- 
late. Amidst these the people, naturally 
suspicious and fearful from the rumours 
to which we have alluded, were apprehen- 
sive tliat their interests might sufl'er or be 
altogether lost sight of, and that, besides 
the suppression of their institution, they 
might lose the propejty now in its hands, 
or at least be deprived of the certain ad- 
vantages whicli it liad hitherto afforded. 
They had as much reason now to fear tlio 
Orphan Chamber as any other of the par- 
ties. The meeting, therefore, was totally 
distinct from the Orplian Chamber, and 
not solicited by it. It was solely and en- 
tirely one of the people, who were farther 
induced to tins measure by wliat has hap- 
pened at I*enang. In that place, properly, 
such as fell into the Orphan Chamber here, 
was, when realised and converted into 
money, received into the treasury at tlie 
rate of six per cent. ; there it was perfectly 
secure and not unprofitable. But its in- 
vestment was accompanied with circum- 
stances which it might have been easily 
foreseen would soon change the terms of 
holding it, if not lead to the refusal of it 
altogether by the government. The money 
we have said was put into the treasury, 
perfectly safe and moderately productive, 
but we suppose of course no security 
given save the receipt. Neither was there 
any specified time either for its being left, 
or of warning before its being demanded 
and paid. In short, it was payable on 
demand. Thus the government was ren- 
dered no better than a house of agency, 
having all the trouble, risk, and expense 
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of such an cstablishmeht, without any of 
its advantages. Whether too great and too 
frequent liberties were taken on this ac- 
count, and tlms led to the suppression, we 
know not ; but this plan, we think, has 
been with good reason suppressed. 

Tlie meeting took place on the 21st of 
March, and was respectably, though not 
numerously attended, both by Europeans 
and natives, and finally these resolutions 
following were adopted. 

That a deputation of the inhabitants 
then present be appointed to wait on the 
hon. the Recorder (the judges of the couit 
of judicature at tliis settlement), to solicit 
his (their) advice and opinion i 

1st. As to the legality of the Orphan 
Chamber in its present constitution under 
the charier; the same having been per- 
mitted to continue in its former existing 
state by the authority of the Supreme 
Government in Calcutta since 1825, up to 
1827, agreeably to the rules and regula- 
tions made by Wm. Cracroft, Esq., then 
resident of Malacca, which regulations are 
placed in the Orphan Chamber, 

2d. As to its lights to administer to the 
estates at present invested in its hands. 
(The same consist of about 40,000 dol- 
lars; which amount is laid out at interest, 
on houses and lands, mortgaged to the 
prphan Chamber by different individuals 
at this place, who are not able to pay the 
principal should the same be demanded, 
but the interest is collected every six 
months, and deposited in the Orphan 
Chamber). 

rid. As to the propriety and advantage 
of permitting it still to exercise the right 
of administration to estates voluntarily 
committed to its trust, and to the estates 
of persons dying intestate. 

And likewise to solicit the hon. the 
Recorder’s (the judges’) advice and opi- 
nion ; 

1st. Whether or not the present state of 
slavery in Malacca is illegal. (The inha- 
bitants of this place being possessed of 
more than 2,000 slaves, who are valued at 
a small calculation of Sp. Drs. 100,000). 

2d. By what means it may most spee- 
dily and safely be entirely abolished, with 
a due regard to the real interests of the 
community, and the good of the slaves. 

A copy of these resolutions was for- 
warded to the Recorder, with a note res- 
pectfully desiring to know whether he 
could receive the deputation. To this an 
answer was communicated, stating that 
the Recorder would be able to see the de- 
putation on the 28th March. When the 
time came, however, the deputation bad 
not all collected ; and the Recorder, giving 
the members present a severe lecture on 
the disrespect shewn to the court, retired. 
The deputation, however, subsequently 
apologized to the Recorder, who gave 
them bis opinion ; according to which, the 
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legality of the Orphan Chamber ceased 
immediately on the promulgation of the 
charter, and consequently, from that time 
it had no rights but those of settling its 
affairs, and committing its trusts to the 
court. Rut the Recorder w as at conside- 
rable pains to shew that, as it was illegal, 
so the Orphan Chamber, compared with 
the couit, would be disadvantageous. The 
greater security aflbrded by the latter 
could not admit of a doubt, since the for. 
mcr was illegal ; but even when compaied 
witlj each other on the supposed ground 
of equal legality, the court must have the 
preference. Its practice is to manage the 
property through the Registrar, who hav- 
ing received the amount and paid the 
debts, reports the balance to the court. If 
the persons entitled to the property arc of 
age, they arc immediately called, and re- 
ceive their respective shares ; if they arc 
not of ago, the money is lodged in the 
treasury ; and the Registrar enjoined to 
procure the best terms possible for its em- 
ployment. The investment is in the name 
of each person entitled to a share in the 
proportion which falls to him. Moderate 
allowances arc made for trouble and dis. 
buisements, hilling generally much short 
of the three per cent, reserved by the Or- 
phan Chamber. Thus the security is at 
least equal, and the expenses arc less. 

As to the property now in the Orphan 
Chamber, by the transfer of which it was 
supposed all the Malacca houses, lands, 
tenements, &c. would be shaken, the Re- 
corder at once relieved the minds of the 
deputation by declaring, that the court 
would just take it all over as it now stands, 
i. c. the court would take all the bonds, 
mortgages, &c. on the same terms, re- 
ceiving the same interest as the Chamber 
did, without requiring that any of the 
sums due on those bonds, &c. should be 
immediately paid. 

There is only one other point of doubt 
as to the advantage of the court, which is 
this : the Chamber gave six per cent, from 
the time of receiving the funds, w’hether 
employed or not by it, so that no loss fell 
on the owners of the property ; but the 
court, however well it may secure this, 
could give no interest till it actually ac- 
crued by the employment of the properly. 
It remained in the treasury, safe indeed, 
but not affording the benefit to the owners 
which they derived ^rom the six per cent, 
paid by the Orphan Chamber and formerly 
by the Government in Penang. To re- 
medy this, the Recorder recommended a 
petition to the Directors, begging that the 
money might be received into the Com- 
pany’s treasury^im fair terms, viz. a mo- 
derate interest, and sqhable warning be- 
fore its removal. ; T^^lie promised to 
support with his whole Influence, and be- 
lieves it would prove successful. 

In respect to the question of slavery, 
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the Recorder declared to the deputation, 
that slavery of every description (that is, 
including slave-debtors, not debtor-ser- 
vants, whom he especially excluded) is, in 
these settlements illegal ; that persons 
caught trafficking in slaves on the high 
seas are guilty of felony, and worthy of 
death without benefit of clergy; and fi- 
nally, that it was his advice to the holders 
of slaves to get rid of them as quietly and 
rapidly as possible, by oflering such wages 
as their services merited, and by dismis- 
sing such as would not accept the otter. 
Tiiis accords exactly with his declaration 
from the bench in Penang, recorded in 
the Register for 16th July 1828.-— 
from Malacca Observer. 


(iTave of (Sooti |il?0|)r. 

PHILANTIIROnC SOCIETV. 

The Society established at this settle- 
ment in July 1828, “ for aiding deserving 
slaves and slave children to purchase their 
freedom,” has published, by its commit- 
tee, an address, in which they develope 
their views and principles, as follows:— 

“ The committee is fully impressed with 
the tender state of the ground on which it 
treads— of the piercing and jealous eye 
with which all the measures of the Society 
will be searched and scrutinized. It be- 
lieves that one false step might be fatal- 
one hasty and rash disregard of the rooted 
feelings, nay, even the non-exercise of 
moderation towards the prejudices of those 
whose dominion over the slave population 
has been so long established, and since 
confirmed by the llritish government, 
might arouse passions difficult to be sooth- 
ed, if forced into action. 

“ Tlio Society having adopted the pre- 
liminary resolution of the individuals who 
first met on the subject, and declared that 
they disavowed all intention of discussing 
the question of slavery, and distinctly dis- 
claimed any interference with the existing 
claims of the slave proprietor, the com- 
mittee is happily released from any length- 
ened remark on that part of the subject, 
and takes a view of things as they now exist. 

“ The Society calls not in question, nor 
attack^ the rights and property of others ; 
hut it assumes to itself the unquestionable 
privilege of purchasing or assisting to 
purchase freedom for the slave. It is con- 
tent so to do, from those who be disposed 
hy inclination, constrained by necessity, 
or induced by feeling or argument, to 
divest themselves of this species of pro- 
P**‘fy. It requires, it enforces no unwil- 
hog bargain. 

^ “ True it is the existing laws of 
^hw land authome an immediate sale, 
mrough the agency of tlie guardian of 
slaves and of the courts of justice, and to 
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them this Society, without reluctance, 
yields the exercise of their special privi- 
leges and of their peculiar duty. This 
Society neither claims, desires, nor as- 
sumes such a degree of power ; its more 
pleasing task will be to attbrd means to 
the young female slave of purchasing her 
freedom, without prejudice to the wishes, 
nay often at the desire of the proprietor. 
It neilher forces nor seduces any favourite 
slave from the service of the owner, to 
whom such an one may be necessary or 
endeared, by habit and by time, oriequir- 
cd for the comfort of those labouring un. 
der old age or human infirmities; and it 
disdains to become a tempter, or to break 
asunder those bonds of attachment, Aihich 
so often exist between the female slave and 
her mistress. 

“ The committee has dwelt on this head 
more perhaps than might actually be re- 
quired ; but it is of opinion, that the 
strongest disclaimer of interference in fa- 
milies should stand displayed to the pub- 
lic.” 

OLD PAPLIl CURRFNCV. 

Nearly 100,000 of paper rix dollars arc 
shipped on board the Charge Ilomct in 
order to their being destroyed in England, 
having been first cancelled here by direc- 
tion of the Lords of the Treasury, All 
the paper money now in the colony will 
also very shortly bo called in, cancelled, 
and sent in like manner to England ; this 
is to be replaced by promissory notes of 
sterling denomination, but unfortunately 
equally insecure with the present currency. 
In a short time, the venerable rix dollar, 
with which so many painful recollections 
are associated, will be wholly withdrawn 
from circulation . — Soidh Afncaii, May 2. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The ship Numa, Capt. James Wade, 
last from Java, and nowin Simon’s Bay, 
has been seized by the officers of customs 
at Simon’s Town, on the plea of having 
Jive slaves on boaid. — Ibid., Oct. 17. 

His IMajesty’s ship Pallas, Capt. Fitz- 
clarence, having on board the Earl of Dal- 
liousie, new commander-in-chief of the 
Indian army, and suite, arrived in Si- 
mon’s Bay on the 8th of October, llie 
Pallas sailed last from R-io de Janeiro, at 
which place his Lordship had been re- 
ceived in the most gracions manner by the 
Emperor of Brazil. The Pallas sailed 
again from Simon’s Bay for India on the 
19th of October. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta, Dr. 
Turner, is a passenger in the above ship. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta, Dr. Tur- 
ner, preached to the episcopal congrega- 
tion in the Reformed Church last Sunday, 
His Lordship will attend there on Sunday 
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next, for the purpose of cunflrming such 
persons as desire to have that ordinance ad- 
ministered to them. — African Adv^ 
Oct. 14. 

It is stated in the South African Adver- 
tiserj that a new settlement has been form- 
ed on the Kat River, about fifteen miles 
above Fort Beaufort, named “ New Edin- 
burgh.” 

The South African College was opened 
on the 1st of October. The rapidity with 
which this establishment has been com- 
pleted proves the wisdom of the plan ; and 
the degree of favour it lias obtained in the 
public mind is a pledge of its future pros- 
perity and usefulness. The branches for 
which professors and teachers have been 
already provided are, we believe, the En- 
glish, Dutch, French, and classical lan- 
guages ; writing, arithmetic, geography, 
astronomy, mathematics, and mechanics. 
The professors are, the Rev. Mr. Judge, 
the Rev. Mr. Faure, and the Rev. Mr. 
Adamson ; the two latter gentlemen have 
offered their services gratuitously for one 
year, to afford lime for procuring suitable 
persons from Europe, if necessary. 


^U0trala[)<tia^. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme Courlt April 14.— Xi6c/. — The 
King V. Hayes. This was an ex ojjicio 
prosecution against Mr. Atwell Edwin 
Hayes, proprietor, editor, and publisher of 
the Australian, for a seditious libel pub- 
lished in that newspaper for January 27, 
imputing illegal and unjust conduct to the 
governor, in animadverting on the subject 
of the commutation of a sentence pa.ssed 
upon two convicts, named Sudds and 
Thompson, in 1826, to two years working 
in irons, instead of their original term of 
transportation, which was seven years. 
The case was brought before the House of 
Commons last session. The offensive part 
of the article was the following ; 

“ We have done our duty— we doubt 
not that the House of Commons will do 
their s. They will decide whether will is 
to be substituted for law, and whether or 
not an iron collar be a fitting decoration for 
the neck of an Englishman — of even an 
English culprit. They must determine 
whether he, who is sent here to govern 
according to law, and who daily adminis- 
ters punishment for the neglect or infrac- 
tion of the laws, have authority himself to 
step without the pale of them. It is for 
the Legislature to determine if high func- 
tions arc to shield the bearer from ac- 
countability ; and if that person be a fit 
delegate to administer justice, and govern 


according to law, who by his own example 
could encourage a disregard and ignorance 
of its plainest principle? To the House 
of Commons we leave the case, fully ex- 
pecting justice ; and though we shall ever 
shew that becoming respect which is due 
to the individual who holds his Majesty’s 
commission to govern this colony, we can 
never believe and affirm that the author 
and ostensible executor of Sudds’ punish- 
nishment, and which terminated in his 
death, is a fit person to rule over a British 
colony.” 

Before the jury (seven military officers) 
were sw'orn, Mr. W, C. Wentworth, the 
defendant’s counsel, objected to them, as 
under the influence and control of the go. 
vernor, their commander-in.chief, who 
was the leal prosecutor. 

The Chief Justice (Dowling) reserved 
the objection for consideration at a future 
stage, and the trial proceeded. 

lihe Attorney- General stated the case to 
the jury, and contended that the libel ex- 
ceeded the bounds of free discussion, and 
tended to bring the government of the 
colony into disesteem and disrepute. 

Evidence of publication, and of the im- 
pression it was calculated to produce, was 
then given. 

On the part of the defendant, Mr. 
W. C. Wentworth stated that the discussion 
of this subject in the Australian, at the 
present time, was owing to the publica- 
tion by the government, in the Sydney Ga- 
zette, of the documents produced to the 
House of Commons. These documents, 
he observed, laid the government open to 
castigation, and the editor of the Aus- 
tralian having three years before demon- 
strated the illegality of the proceeding, 
felt called upon to take up the matter. If 
he had overstepped the line, this was im- 
putable to the prosecutor or his agents. 
The governor of this colony possessed no 
attribute of sovereignty ; he was only the 
king’s minister. “ When officers are ill 
qualified for their situations, their measures 
ought to be canvassed, or even if they are 
ever so well qualified. It would be libel- 
lous to discuss the conduct of the king, but 
it is not so to sift the conduct of his mi- 
nisters ; and it is necessary that imputa- 
tion be fixed by candid and direct reason. 
The right to accuse ministers is broadly 
laid down by Lord Ellenborough in Cob- 
bett’s prosecution. Such publication would 
be innocuous to the gpvernor, although 
libellous to the king j as ministers, in like 
manner, may be charged with error, im- 
becility, and vice, and yet the charge not 
be libellous.” 

Two witnessed (Dr. Halloran and the 
Rev. Mr. Therry) were called to disprove 
the character imputed to the paragraph, of 
being of a libellous tendency. 

The Chif Justice, in summing up» 
said that the matUr, as set forth in tlie in- 
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ftnnation, imputed to the governor an 
impeachable offence, but of its really li- 
bellous character the jury were to judge. 
The Chief Justice is represented in the 
Justralian to have laid down the follow- 
ing rule for the guidance of the jury: — 
« I think it right in this place to point 
out to you what is considered the now set- 
tled doctrine with respect to the liberty of 
the public press in respect to discussing 
public affairs ; and by that doctrine I in- 
vite you to determine this case. Certainly 
the doctrine goes as far as any good ci- 
tizen, and the greatest lover of freedom, 
could desire. If, taking all the parts of a 
composition together, it shall not be found 
to exceed the bounds of a free and fair 
discussion, so far as a regard to good 
order, the peace of society, and the peace 
of the government requires, but so free as 
the nature of our happy constitution, and 
the unalienable right of Englishmen to 
canvass affairs, allows; if, in short, the 
discussion be, upon the whole, sufficiently 
decent in its language and peaceable in its 
import, although marked with great free- 
dom of opinion, and couched in terms as 
animated as a free man can use on a sub- 
ject that interests him deeply ; although a 
great share of heat should be found in the 
expression, and such invective as, surpass- 
ing the bounds of candour and of charity, 
can only be excused by the violence of 
honest feelings ; nay, although detached 
passages may be selected, in their nature 
and separate capacity amounting to libels, 
yet these also shall be overlooked, and the 
defendant acquitted, on the ground that he 
has only used the grand right of political 
discussion with uncommon vehemence. 
Gentlemen, I am bound to tell you that the 
subject of this alleged libel was a public 
one, and that the defendant had a right to 
discuss it, more especially as public atten- 
tion was revived towards it by another 
newspaper, supposed to represent the in- 
terests of the government. The question 
is, whether the defendant had exceeded the 
bounds of decorum and decency in the 
part he has taken in the discussion.” 

The jury, after more than an hour’s dc- 
liberaUon, returned a verdict of Guilty, 

CONVICT LABOUR. 

The Sydney Gazette contains the follow- 
ing article : — 

llie wonderful improvements that have, 
of late years, taken place in S)dney, are 
a still further proof, if further were want- 
ing, of the energies which distinguish the 
character of Englishmen, in whatever 
qjwrter of the globe their lot may be cast. 
To behold a town like the capital of this 
infant state springing upy and gradually ex- 
panding itself to the dimensions which it 
now presents, where, little more than 
forty years ago, the sound of the axe had 
never disturbed the stillness of the soli- 


tude that reigned around, would seem lit- 
tie less than the work of enchantment to 
those to whom English enterprize was rtot 
known. The rude wilds and the miserable 
huts which the firat European visitants to 
these shores had to encounter and to inha- 
bit, have given place to cultivated enclo- 
sures, smiling gardens, and dwellings of 
brick and of stone, many of which would 
not disgrace the capital of the British em- 
pire itself ; and when the difficulties which 
have been overcome are taken into consi. 
deration, admiration of the immense 
change that has been effected, almost exalts 
itself to wmndcr. But to whom, we would 
ask, is this mighty improvement attribu. 
table, and by whom was it wrought ? To 
whom are the colonists indebted, who now 
enjoy the comforts that have been provided 
for them, and the facilities by uhich these 
comforts may be increased ? These are 
questions of importance, particularly when 
it is the fashion with some sage politicians 
of the day to underrate the advantages 
which ore derived by the colony from the 
labours of the prison population, and who 
are possessed of assurance enough plausi- 
bly to contend that on the home govern- 
ment alone should the expenses of their 
maintenance fall. There is scarcely an 
emigrant, on arriving in New SouthWales, 
who does not indulge in expressions of 
astonishment at the enormous rates of freo 
labour which are demanded and obtained ; 
and, if such really be the case (and who 
can doubt the fact?), under what ciicum- 
stances would the colony be placed, were 
the British Government to withdraw the 
aid of compulsory labour, and throw the 
settlers on their own resources ? The poli- 
tical economists of New South Wales, if 
their representations were listened to, 
would, we have no hesitation in asserting, 
throw the colony back 100 years. 

There is a selfishness in the doctrines 
that are daily broached on this subj(‘ct, 
which cannot possibly escape the penetra- 
ting glance of the public. Is it equitable 
that the emigrants who visit these shores in 
the present day should bo placed in a bet- 
ter situation than those who have encoun- 
tered the many difficulties that have been 
surmounted before the colony had arrived 
at such a stale, as to excite the attention 
of the opulent, who desire to become still 
more so, as well as of those who have no 
other dependence than their ov. n industry 
for subsistence ? We think not ; and if, as 
is the fact, the means by which this colony 
was supported, for many years after its 
foundation, were derived almost exclu- 
sively from the mother-country, common 
gratitude ought to dictate the justice of 
making some return, when the resources 
of the people became sufficiently available. 
But, js it true, as is asserted, that the 
colonists arc burlhencd with the support 
of the prison population, as well as of 
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their own civil and military establish- 
ment ? We have already, at various times, 
demonstrated, that they do not contribute 
one-third of the expenditure ; so that the 
truth is, Great Britain, though she contri- 
butes two-thirds of the expense, gains 
little more than a depot to which she may 
remove those who have transgressed the 
laws of their country, whilst the colonists 
of New South Wales derive all the bene- 
fits arising from so great an accession of 
labourers in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits, as the system of transportation 
brings into the colony. The support of 
prisoners of penal settlements, and several 
other matters arising out of the prison 
discipline which it has been found neces- 
sary to establish, have, hitherto, since the 
introduction of what is termed an opposi- 
tion press into the colony, formed a proli- 
fic theme on which to indulge in empty 
declamation, at the sacrifice of every prin- 
ciple of right reason. But let us suppose 
that the British Government bad ceased, 
some years ago, to send prisoners to these 
shores ; let us suppose that it ceased to do 
BO even now, what would be the situation 
of the colony ? Without the assistance of 
Government, it will be impossible to in- 
duce any thing like an effective emigration 
to New South Wales, notwithstanding the 
many inducements the country holds out 
to settlers. The distance from the mother- 
country, and the consequent expense of a 
passage hither, preclude the introduction 
of any other than persons of some capital 
amongst us; but it is not such, exclusive- 
ly, that will ever raise this infant settle- 
ment to that station which, we hope, it is 
yet destined to hold amongst the nations of 
the earth. Labour is what is needed ; and 
where, we would ask, is that to be found, 
were the Government, even at this period, 
to refrain from transmitting prisoners 
here ? We are far from offering to con- 
tend, that the introduction of capital into 
the colony is not calculated to accelerate 
its advancement ; but that alone will not 
be sufficient for such a purpose. To ren- 
der capital available, there must be some 
means of employing it ; and where free- 
labourers, in sufficient numbers, are not 
to be had, even at an extravagant rate of 
wages, money will be found of little use. 
The liberals of New South Wales, how- 
ever, seem to be of a different opinion ; 
but it is fortunate for the colonists at 
large, that the British Government have 
more just ideas of what is for the real be- 
nefit of tlie country at present, and most 
conducive to its future prosperity. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Governor, Lieut. General Darling, 
in a proclamation, dated 13th July 1829, 
announ'ces the appointment of circuit 
courts in the colony. ^ Mr, Justice Dow- 
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ling was to take the business, and the At- 
torney-general to conduct the prosecutions. 

A proclamation, by bis Excellency, 
dated July 13, 1823, and inserted in the 
Sydney Gazette, thus carries into effect his 
Majesty’s appointment of a legislative 
council in the territory : 

To be the first or original Members of the 

Legislative Council in the Colony of 

New South Wales. 

His Exc. Lieut.- Gen. Ralph Darling, 
governor ; Francis Forbes, Esq., chief 
justice ; the Venerable Thomas Hobbes 
Scott, archdeacon; Alexander M'Lcay, 
Esq., colonial secretary ; AlexanderMac. 
duff Baxter, Esq., attorney-general ; Mi- 
chael Cullen Cotton, Esq., collector of 
customs; Williiim Lithgow, Esq,, audi- 
tor-general of colonial accounts; Patrick 
Lindesay, Esq., lieutenant-colonel of the 
39 th regiment of foot ; John Macaithur, 
Esq. ; Robert Campbell, Esq. ; Richard 
Jones, Esq.; Alexander Barry, Esq.; 
John Blaxlaiul, Esq.; Captain Philip 
Parker King, of the Royal Navy ; (his 
place to be filled, until his return to the 
colony, by John Thomas Campbell,Esq ); 
Edward Charles Close, Esq. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wc have great pleasure in announcing 
that the Lieutenant-governor has given in- 
structions for the immediate erection of a 
light-house upon Iron Pot Island ; and 
that buoys will be laid down upon every 
shoal, rock, and place of danger in both 
channels. — Tnswmiian, July 10. 

Currency, we understand, is now quite 
discountenanced in Van Diemen’s Land, 
all transactions being in sterling, of which, 
we are told, they have a plentiful supply 
of specie. — Sydney Gaz., July 18. 

It is curious, that amongst the nume- 
rous emigrants of all classes which have of 
lato come to our shores, not one in the 
character of a dancing-master should have 
arrived. A good teacher of this elegant 
amusement would be likely to meet ^vitll 
good employment. — Hobart Town Courier, 
July 4. 

Tlie following proclamations have re- 
cently appeared in the Hobart Town Ga- 
zette : . 

A proclamation of the appointment ny 
his Majesty of J. L. Pedder, Esq., chief 
justice ; John Burnett, Esq., colonial se- 
cretary ; W. H. Hamilton, Esq. ; A. W* 
H. Humphrey, Esq. ; Thos. Anstey,Esq.; 
T. Archer, Esq. ; and Ed w. Abbott, Esq- 
— to be members ef the Legislative Coun- 
cil ; 6hd in case of the resignation or de- 
parture of the chief justice, or the colouia* 
secretary, such other person as may suc- 
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ceed them in their several offices ; dated 
27th Dec. 1828. 

A proclamation of the disallowance of 
tlie newspaper license act, dated ditto. 

A proclamation by his Exc. the Lieute* 
nant-governor, which fixes the duty on 
colonial spirits at 8s. Gd. per gallon ; 
British spirits and West- India rum, 7s. 
gd. per ditto; all other spirits 10s. per 
ditto ; foreign tobacco, Is. Gd, per lb. ; 
foreign wines, ^615 per cent, ad valorem s 
and all other foreign goods .£5 per cent. 
ad valorem ; dated 7th Feb. 1829. 

There are now, we learn, upwards of 
b.lOO cases waiting for trial before the 
Court of Requests, in Hobart Town 
alone. It is expected and generally hoped 
that the new power of this court will ena- 
ble it to try causes for debts as high as 
£40, which will be a vast saving of ex- 
pense and trouble in the Supreme Court. 
Hobart Town Courier^ July 4. 


jtirtfjErlanlte gittliia. 

PllOGRKSS OF THK WAR IN JAVA. 

The following particulars are given in 
a private letter, published in a Calcutta 
paper. 

“ After the fortunate imprisonment of 
the notorious high-pricst Kiar Madjo, his 
brother’s sons, and family, together with 
a vast multitude of minor priests and na- 
tive soldiers, in November of last year 
(vide Java Gaxette of the 2d December 
1828), his Exc. the Commissioner-gene- 
ral supposed that he would be able to em- 
ploy this highly influential priest as a u‘^c- 
ful instrument in making treaties with the 
rebel chief, and in efic'cting finally the con- 
clusion of a peace on good terms. All wJio 
were acquainted with Indian aflairs agreed 
more or less with him in that opinion. 

“ After mature deliberation and many 
conversations with Kiar Madjo, and one of 
his Excellency’s public functionaries whom 
he most confided in, it was resolved that 
Kiar Madjo, the gooroo, or spiritual guide 
of Diepo Nagoro, should write him a let- 
ter, purporting that it had appeared to 
him that the Netherlands Government, far 
from wishing to discountenance the reli- 
gton of the natives, was, on the contrary, 
mclined to give it its protection and coun- 
tenance, and that, consequently, the w'ar 
which had hitherto been waged in defence 
of that faith had been a useless and unlaw- 
mlone; in consequence of which he (Kiar 
as the faithful gooroo of the sul- 
tan (Diepo Nagoro), earnestly intreated 
nm to Cbnclude the peace, since, by lend- 
ing no ear to it, he (die Sultan) gave the 
“ittnifest proofs th^he now only car- 
iied arms for the prprhotion of his own 
grandeur, and fnost wilfully entailed on 
he island of Java a lasting misfortune. 
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“ Two priests whom Kiar Madjo highly 
confided in, named Iladgalec and Rasan- 
basarie, accompanied the gallant Capt. 
Roeps, left Batavia, with these letters, for 
our outposts on the frontier. They were 
summoned very soon before the field-mar- 
slial of the rebel chief, named ‘Alii Ba- 
sah Nagabdoolmoostapo Prawirs Diijo,” 
w'ho most solemnly assured them, in the 
name of his master, that it was their una- 
nimous and most sincere wish to make a 
termination to the daily shedding of bloody 
signifying at the same time his ardent de- 
sire to speak with Colonel Nahuys, who 
was envoy on the part of the Netherlands 
government at the court of Djoejokurtn, 
for the purpose of expediting the peace ; 
adding that he had been known to that 
officer while a child, and had always look- 
ed upon him as a father. 

“ In consequence of this, we ere long 
saw Col. Nahuys make his appearance 
near our most advanced outpost near the 
river Progo. Not expecting to meet with 
any harm from natives whom his con- 
science told him he had formerly ruled, as 
resident of Djoejokarta, with goodness and 
equity, Colonel Nahuys was ready to go 
to the head -quarters of the enemy ; when 
various circumstances, such as the increase 
of the enemy’s forces near our military 
posts, and the destruction of villages 
which had submitted, in spite of the ar- 
mistice which had been agreed upon, oc- 
casioned a surmise of some impcmling 
treachery, which w'as afterwards more and 
more strengtljcncd, and finally confu med 
beyond a doubt. 

“ Having been seriously enjoined by 
the General and Commander-in-chief not 
to risk himself, by rashly putting hjmsclf 
into the power of the insurgents, unless 
one of the sons or brothers of Diepo Na- 
goro was sent to the Netherlands authori- 
ties as a hostage to ensure the life and 
safety of Colonel Nahuys, that officer re- 
mained to the cast of the river Progo, and 
sent a message by two confidential priests 
to the “ Alii Bassa,” purporting lliat he 
was desirous of meeting him on this side 
of the Progo, and desired to know of him 
by how many of his followers he (Alli 
Bassa) would be accompanied, that he 
(Colonel Nahuys) might not be attended 
by a greater number. 

“ It was now that the treacherous mo- 
tives of the enemy were very soon more 
and more developed, for, under all kinds 
of foolish pretences, too tangibly ridicu- 
lous to gain credit even for a moment, the 
coming over of the Colonel into the ene- 
my’s camp was insisted upon, while, in 
the mean time. Captain Roeps w-as de- 
tained there, and watched night and day 
by a strong guard, with threats that he 
would be detained in the insurgent’s 
camp until such time as Colonel Nahuys 
should have arrived at thei head-quarters ; 
(N) 
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and furtlier, that his head would be laid at 
his feet in the event that the Netherlands 
troops committed any acts of hostility at 
any point wliatsoever. 

« Necessity, meanwhile, rendered those 
hostilities more and more indispensable, 
for the enemy went on fearlessly, coming 
by stealth within our lines with armed 
forces, in order to harass the harmless na- 
tives who were faithful to us, and to plun- 
der them. Good counsel was now scarce ; 
every one considered the brave Captain 
Roeps as lost, and given over to suffer 
certain death, perhaps inflicted in the 
cruellest manner, while the protracted stay 
of that officer with the rebels paralysed all 
our military movements. 

“ Fortunately, however, treachery and 
want of faith was at length overcome by 
justifiable stratagem, and caught in its 
own snares. 

“ As soon as Colonel Nahuys had learnt 
the cruel fate of Captain Roeps, he des- 
patched letters to the enemy’s field-mar- 
shall, intimating that, conformably to his 
repeated request, he (Col. N.) had resolved 
to go to his camp on the following day, on 
condition that the Alii Bassa paid due 
regard to the demonstrations of respect 
which are due to the commissioners at the 
native courts at Java, and sent him, for the 
purpose of complimenting and escorting 
him, two of his chief regents, and Capt. 
Roeps, together with a written promise 
that he would not detain him, the com- 
missioner (Col. N.) longer than six, or at 
farthest twelve hours, at the enemy’s head- 
quarters. 

“ At noon on the following day the 
regents were ready to leave the insurgent 
camp, with Capt. Roeps, when an order 
was received from the rebel chief, direct- 
ing that the last-named gentleman should 
not be allowed to go to the other side of the 
Progo. The envoys from the rebels came 
therefore without Captain Roeps to the 
frontier of the Netherlands camp, and 
merely brought a letter from that officer, 
in which he gave a detail of the critical 
situation in which he was placed. 

“ The arrival of those envoys, however, 
placed in our hands power to take measures 
for retaliation and reprisal ; they were, 
therefore, taken into custody, and informed 
by Col. Nahuys, that he had resolved to go 


to the insurgent camp, but that he should 
leave the regents behind as hostages, with 
orders to the garrison positively to quarter 
them in case he were to be detained more 
than twelve hours on tlie other side of the 
Progo. 

“ This unexpected message had the de- 
sired effect, for very soon after one of the 
envoys, named Hadjee AddulWahab, con- 
fessed to the Colonel that it was Alii 
Bassa’s intention to keep him in bis power, 
and thereby to compel the government to 
accede to the immoderate demands of the 
insurgents. The regents were further 
compelled to write a letter to the Alii 
Bassa, assuring him that Colonel Nahuys 
had positively resolved to come over to 
him, providing Capt. Roeps were sent to 
escort him ; this had the desired effect, and 
that brave officer arrived also the follow- 
ing morning in our bivouac ; which fortu- 
nate circumstance terminated a state of 
affairs most injurious to our interests, and 
which, by longer continuance, would have 
entailed most detrimental results. 

<< One would wrong the Javanese were 
he to think that such treacherous measures 
as have been above detailed are natural to 
the character of those natives. It is only just 
to acknowledge that such traits do not con- 
stitute the characteristic features of the 
nation at large, and that those above nar- 
rated have originated solely in the dilemma 
in wliich our enemies find themselves at 
present ; at least such was the idea which 
Colonel Nahuys entertained, who inferred 
from thence that the frustration of the 
plans of the rebel chief would incline him 
to send an answer to Kiar Madjo’s letter, 
in the hope of some sort of compromise, 
and that he would keep up a correspon- 
dence with him for that purpose; and it 
was thence that he informed the A Hi 
Bassa in writing that he had been ordered 
by the Lieut. Governor.general, in conse- 
quence of the infraction made upon tlie 
armistice, and the unwarrantable detention 
of Capt. Roeps, not to go over to the in- 
surgents, and therefore requested that the 
envoys of Kiar Madjo might be sent back ; 
of which the result has been, that they re- 
turned on the following day, being the 
SJst January, with letters from Diepo 
Nagoro to his gooroo, and were despatch- 
ed to BaUvia.” 
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PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 


Commanders-ik-Chief : 

Bengal — HU Exc. Gen. the Right Hon. Lord Combermere, G.C.B., &c. 
Madrat—Uis Exc. Lieut. Gen. Sir G. T. Walker, G.C.B., &c, 
florntwy— His. Exc. Lieut. Gen. Sir Thos. Bradford, K.C.B. 


BENGAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


king’s troops. 


R^ts. Stations. 

11 th Lt.Drags. Cawnpore. 

16th do Meerut. 

3d Foot Bhaugulpore. 

ISth do Dinapore. 

14th do Berhampore. 

16th do Fort William. 

31st do Meerut. 

38lh do Ghazeepore. 

44th do Cawnpore. 

41Hh do Fort William. 

company’s troops. 

1st Lt. Cav. Muttra. 

2d do KurnauL 

3d do Cawnpore. 

4th do Meerut. 

5th do Kurnaul. 

6th do Sultanpore ( Benares), 

7th do Keitah. 

8th do Nussecrahad. 

9th do Neemuch. 

loth do Mhow. 

IstEur.Regt. Agra. 

2d do Agra. 

1st Nat. Inf. Muttra. 

2d do Barrackpore. 

3d do Loodhiana. 

4ih do Sooltanpore (Oude). 

5th do Delhi. 

6th do Agra. 

7th do Midnapore. 

8th do Banda. 

9th do Neemuch, 

10th do Kurnaul. 

11th do Barrackpore. 

12th do Nusseerabad. 

I3th do Dinapore. 

Hth do Delhi. 

15th do HansL 

l6th do Saugor. 

17th do Delhi. 

18th do Agra. 

I9th do Bareilly. 

20th do Keitah. 

21st do Nusseerabad. 

22d do Keitah. 

23d do Loodianah. 

24th do Cawnpore. 

25th do. 'I'italyah. 


Rcgts. Sutions. 

26th Nat. Inf. Nusseerabad. 

2'th do Benares. 

28th do Allahabad and Juanpore. 

29th do Meerut. 

30th do Mirzapore. 

31st do. ...... Secrora. 

32d do Meerut. 

33d do Cawnpore. 

34th do Saugor. 

35th do Barrackpore. 

36th do Allyghur. 

37th do Kurnaul. 

38th do Barrackpore. [had. 

39th do Gurruwarraand Hussinga. 

40th do Mhow. 

41st do Neemuch. 

42d do Neemuch, 

43d do Benares;. 

44th do Cawnpore. 

45th do Baitool. 

46th do Muttra. 

47th do Arracan. 

48th do Allahabad. 

49th do Lucknow. 

50th do Gorruckpore. 

51st do Mynpoorie. 

52d do Pertaubgurh (Oude). 

53d do Barrackpore. 

54th do Rungpore (Assam). 

55th do Benares. 

56th do Lucknow. 

57th do Mhow. 

58th do Almorah and Moradabad. 

59lh do Barrackpore. 

60lh do Bareilly. 

61st do Shajehanpore and Etawali. 

62d do Seetapore. 

63d do Berhampore. 

64th do Dacca. 

65th do Agra. 

66th do Cuttack. 

67th do Mhow. 

68th do Dinapore. 

69th do Neemuch. 

70th do Futtehgurh. 

7l5t do Saugor. 

72d do Mullye. 

73d do Jubbulpore, 

74th do Chittagong. 

Artillery Dum Dum (Hd. Qu.) 

Engineers Fort Williana (Hd. QnJ 


N.B. The half-batta stations are Banackpore, Dinapore, Berhampore, and Dum-Dum, 
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MADRAS ESTABLISHMENT. 


king’s troops. 

Regts. Stations. 

ISthLt. Drags. Bangalore. 
l6t Foot (2d) Bangalore. 

26th do 

41st do Arnee. 

45th do Moalmein. 

46th do Secundrabad. 

48th do Bellary. 

54th do Cannanoro. 

89th do Fort St. George. 

COMPANP’s TROOPS. 

1st Lt. Cav. Kulladghee. 

2d do Jaulnah. 

fid do Nagpoor. 

4th do Trichinopoly. 

5th do Secunderabad. 

6th do Arcot. 

7th do Bangalore. 

8th do Arcot. 

IstEur.llegt. MasuUpatam. 

2d do Nagpoor. 

1st Nat. Inf. Trichinopoly. 

2d do Presidency Cantonment. 

3d do Pallamcottah. 

4th do Presidency Cantonment. 

5th do Bellary. 

6th do Quilon. 

7th do Nagpoor. 

8th do Secunderabad. 

9th do St. Thomas’s Mount. 

10th do Vellore. 

11th do Bellary. 

12th do Vizianagrum. 

13th do Palaveram. 

14th do Mangalore. 

15th do Bangalore, 

16th do Jaulnah. 


Regts. Stations. 

17th Nat. Inf. Cannanore. 

18th do Darwar. 

19th do Tenasserim, 

20th do Quilon. 

21st do Kulladghee. 

22d do Salamcottah. 

23d do Palaveram. 

24th do Kolapoor. 

25th do. ...... Penang. 

26th do Trichinopoly. 

27th do Bellary. 

28th do Jaulnah. 

29tli do Bangalore. 

30tli do Masulipatam. 

31st do Jaulnah. 

32d do Tavoy. 

33d do Tenasserim. 

34th do Chicacole. 

35th do Penang. 

36th do Amherst Town. 

37th do Nagpoor. 

38th do Berhampore. 

39th do Bangalore. 

40th do Trichinopoly. 

41st do Nagpoor. 

4 2d do Gooty. 

43d do Secunderabad. , 

44lh do Cannanore. 

45th do Kolapoor. 

46th do Palaveram. 

47th do Nagpoor. 

48th do Vellore. 

49th do Masulipatam. 

50th do Bel gaum. 

51st do Quilon. 

52d do Secunderabad. [Qn.j 

Artillery St. Thomas’s Mount (Hd. 

Engineers . . . Fort St. George (Hd. Qu.) 


BOMBAY ESTABLISHMENT. 


king’s troops. 

4th Lt. Drags. Kirkee. 

2d Foot Poonah. 

6th do Colabah. 

20th do Poonah, 

40th do Presidency, &c. 

company’s troops. 
1st Lt Cav. Sholaporc. 

2d do 

3d do Deesa. 

IstEur.Regt. Presidency. 

2d do Deesa. 

1st Nat. Inf. Ahmedabad, 

2d do Presidency. 

3d do Surat. 

4th do Dapoolee. 

5th do Baroda. 

6th do MaHigaura. 

7 th do Presidency. 


8th Nat. Inf. 


9th do 

Malligaum. 

10th do 


11th do 

Poonah. 

12th do 

Poonah, 

13th do 

Poonah. 

14th do 

Vingorla. 

15th do 

Baroda. 

16th do 

Baroda. 

17th do 

BheWndy. 

18th do 


19th do 

Rajeote. 

20th do 

Hursole. 

21st do 

Deesa. 

22d do 

Bhooj. 

23d do 

, Asseerghur. 

24th do 

Bhooj. 

25th do 

, Sattara. 

26th do 

, Ahmednuggur. 

Artillery 

. Matoonga (Hd. Qu.) 

Engineers 

, Presidency (Hd. Qu.) 
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REGISTER. 


(iTaRutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

CO.MHENSATION IN LIEU OF CLOTHING. 

Fort Wdliamt July 24, 1829. — The 
Governor-general in council is pleased to 
direct, that when compensation in lieu of 
clothing may be hereafter drawn in any 
branch of tlie army, the same amount 
sliall be allowed whether the article due be 
coat, pantaloons, or overalls; the com. 
pensation price of a coat is henceforth 
lived as the scale to be allowed on such 
occasions. 

NATIVE DOCTORS. 

Fort William, July 31, 1829. — With 
advertence to the reduced strength of corps 
ut irregular horse, it is considered that 
one of the two additional native doctors 
may bo dispensed with. Any vacancies 
which may at present exist are not to be 
filled up ; and in such corps as have the 
full establishment authorized in Govern- 
ment General Orders of the 2d May 1823, 
the second additional native doctor is to 
be returned as supernumerary, till he can 
be made effective by the occurrence of a 
casually in his own or some other corps. 

PRACTICE OF COURTS-MAETIAL. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Au". 1, 1829. 
— Tlie Commander-in-chief, adverting to 
the spirit of the Articles of War, autho- 
rizing regimental courts-martial to be 
holden, for inquiring into such disputes 
and criminal matters as may come before 
them, and for inflicting corporal and other 
punishments for small offences, is pleased 
to limit the term of imprisonment to which 
nou-commissioned officers and soldiers may 
be sentenced by such courts, to four 
months. 

alteration in the uniform of GENERAL 

OFFICERS. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Aug. 1, 1829. 
—The uniform prescribed for general offi- 
cers of the Bengal army, being the same 
as that in his Majesty’s service, the Com- 
mander-in-chief is pleased to publish for 
their information and guidance, the fol- 
lowing memorandum, which has been 
issued under the authority of his Ma- 
jesty ; and the prescribed uniform of the 
adjutant-general and quartermaster-ge- 
neral and their deputies being the same as 
ffiatof the coTM^on^ng situations in hb 
Majesty's army, they will also conform to 
these alterations. 


TTie officers above adverted to will pro- 
vide themselves witli their new uniform as 
soon as may be convenient ; but they are 
permitted to retain that now in wear for 
the ensuing twelvemonth. 

It is not at present intended that any 
alteration should take place in the dress of 
other departments of the general staff'. 

(Circular.) 

Horse-G%iarih, Dec, 23, 1828. — The 
king having been pleased to approve of a 
new uniform coat to be worn by the ge- 
neral officers of the army, a pattern of the 
same, shew'ing the distinctions of the re- 
spective ranks, has been scaled with the 
seal of this department, by the command 
of General Lord Hill, and has been for- 
warded to the office of Consolidated 
Boards, 21, Spring Gardens, for inspec- 
tion and reference. 

The following description of the coat is 
published for general information ; 

A scarlet coat, with blue cuffs and col- 
lar, and scarlet pointed cross flaps ; single- 
breasted, with two rows of uniform but- 
tons (nine in each row). 

The distance between the buttons three 
inches at top, and two and a-half inches 
at bottom. 

The button gilt, convex, with the sword 
and baton in the centre, encircled with 
laurel. 

White turnbacks and lining. 

A pair of gold epaulettes, with 4Bolid 
crescents ; device : sword and baton, sur- 
mounted by a crown, and fixed with nar^ 
row gold-lacc binder. 

Embroidery. 

A stand-up collar, richly embroidered 
with oak-leaf pattern. 

The embroidery on the flops one inch 
broad. 

Embroidered slash flap to the sleeves, 
five inches high, and three small buttons. 

Embroidered skirt ornaments. 

Distinction on the Cuff, 

General,— Blue emlwoidered cuff, two 
inches deep, and one inch embroidery 
above on the sleeve. 

Lieutenant-general .—Blue embroidered 
cuff, two inches deep, without embroidery 
above on the sleeve. 

Major-general. — Blue cuff, two inches 
deep, with one inch of embroidery on the 
top of the cuff. 

Undress Coat, 

The same as the above, without em- 
broidery ; epaulettes without device. 

Tlie full-dress coat to be worn on duty 
whenever bis Miyesty is present, and on 
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gala occasions when ordered^ with sash 
and stafT-sword, and at court invariably 
with shoes and stockings. 

The undress coat to be worn when on 
duty on all other occasions. 

A blue frock coat, with stand-up cape 
and general’s button, without epaulettes 
or shoulder-straps, may be w'orn on com- 
mon occasions off parade. 

The uniform of field-marshals remains 
unaltered. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

ENSIGN GOODE. 

llead-QuarterSf Poorie, June^Sy 1829. 
— At a general court-martial assembled at 
Berhampore, on the 10th June 1829, 
Lnsign William Goode, of H.M.’s 14th 
regiment of Foot, was arraigned on the 
following charges : 

l 5 i Charge. For conduct unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentle- 
man, in violently assaulting and knocking 
down Mr. Dougdale, a civilian, at his 
(Ensign Goode’s) quarters, at Berham- 
pore, on the night of the 20th April 1829. 

2nd.— Pot conduct unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, 
in having declined to make reparation for 
the gross insult given by him to Mr. 
Dougdale, as set forth in the first charge, 
although twice solicited so to do, viz. on 
the night of the 20th and on the morning 
of the 21st April 1829, at Berhampore. 

Finding.— The court re-assembled on 
Monday, the 15th June 1829, pursuant 
to adjournment, and having maturely and 
deliberately considered the evidence brought 
in support of the charges exhibited against 
the prisoner, Ensign Goode, together with 
what he has adduced in his defence, is of 
opinion as follows : 

That he, the prisoner, Ens. Goode, is 
guilty of the first charge, and also of the 
second charge, with the exception of the 
words “ unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman,” 

Sentence. — The court, having found the 
prisoner, Ens. Wm. Goode, of H.M. 14th 
regt., guilty of the first charge, and also 
guilty of the second charge, with the ex- 
ception of the words ** unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman,” 
do sentence himJEns. Wm. Goode to be 
discharged from His Majesty’s service. 

I approve and confirm the finding upon 
the first charge, and tlie sentence pro- 
nounced by the court, 

CoMBKRMERE, General, 
Commander-in-chief. 


— Calcutta. [Feb. 

vour of the prisoner, as to recommend 
that Ens. Goode may be allowed to sell 
the commission which he appears to have 
purchased upon entering the army. 

The foregoing order is to be entered in 
the General Order Book, and read at the 
head of every regiment in His Majesty’s 
service in India. 


LIEUT. LOV^THER. 

Heai~Q.uarterSy Calcutta. July 22d, 1829. 
—At a General Court-Martial re-assetn- 
bled in Fort- William, on Monday the 
29th June 1829, Lieut. G. G. B. Lowthcr, 
II. M. 44th regt., was arraigned on the 
following charge : 

Charge. — Having obtained from Lieut. 
Boyse, H.M. 44th Foot, two bills for al- 
lowances due to him, one for the month 
of Dec. 1828, amounting to sonat rupees 
one hundred and seventy-six and five pie 
(St. Rs. 17C 0 5), and the other for the 
same month, amounting to sonat rupees 
eighty, nine annas, and seven pie (St. Rs. 
80 9 7) ; and also two other bills, the one 
for the month of January 1 829, for sonat 
rupees one hundred and seventy-six and 
five pie (St. Rs. 176 0 5), and the other 
for the same month for sonat rupees eighty, 
nine annas, and seven pie, on account of 
Lieut. Boyse ; and having on or about the 
18th March, and the 6th April 1829, ob- 
tained payment at the Pay-office, Calcutta, 
for the said bills, appropriated the several 
sums to his own use, and never returning 
or giving any account to Lieut. Boyse, of 
the money so obtained. 

Such conduct being scandalous and in- 
jurious, such as is unbecoming the charac- 
ter of an officer and a gentleman. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision ; 

Finding. — The court having considered 
the evidence before them, are of opinion, 
that the prisoner, Lieut. G. G, B. Low- 
ther, of H.M. 44ih regt., is not guilty, 
and do acquit him. 

(Approved,) Combermere, General, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Lieut. Lowther is to be released from 
arrest, and will place himself under the 
orders of the BrigadeMajOr King’s Troops, 
in Fort William, who will receive direc- 
tions regarding him. 

The foregoing order is to be entered in 
the General Order Book, and read at the 
head of every regiment in his H.M.’s ser- 
vice in India. 


Remarks by the Right Honourable the 
Commander-in-chief. 

The Commdnder-in-chiefcannotapprove 
of the finding on the second charge, which 
presents a contradiction, and is very unsa- 
tisfactory. His Lordship will so far at- 
tend to the solicitation of the court in fa- 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

General Department. 

July 28. Mr. F. E. Read, assiatant to 
id to collector of land revenue at FurrucKabad* 
Aur.ll. Mr. W. S. Donnithome, aaslstant w 
Int magistrate and to coUector of land revenue • 
lahjehanpore. 
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military appointments, 

PROMOTIONS, &c. 

JJead-Quartera, Calcutta, July 21, 1829.— Capt. 
E. Jeftiey# to take charge of 2d bat. Native Inva- 
lids, V. Maxwell dec. ; dated 17th June. 

Lieut. F. A. Williamson to act as intern, and qu. 
mast, to 63d N.I., during absence, on Uave, of 
Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Mast. Blgnell ; dated 28th 
June. 

Ens. H. Palmer to officiate as Interp. and qu 
mast, to 48th N.L, during absence of Lieut. Ru- 
ban, on general leave ; dated 5th July. 

73d N.L Lieut. F. Thomas to be adj., v. Oliver, 
resignetl appointment. 

LietUs. F. Winter and M. Hyslop, 69th N.L, and 
Ens. H. H..Say, 45th do., having passed examina- 
tion by public examiners of College of Fort Wil- 
liam, and been found qualified for office of inter- 
preter, exempted from future examination 
Ens. W. 11. E. Colebrooke removed, at his own 
request, from 63d to 14th N.L 
jM/y 22.— Lieut. H. J. Guyon to act as .idj. to 
.list N.L, during absence of Lieut, and Adj. Du- 
ne; dated Isl July. 


Fort William, Aup. 7, 1829.— Licuts. O. Baker 
and J. S. Rotton, of artillery, to l)e captains by 
brevet, from 31st July and 15th Aug. 1829. 

Siipemum. Comet F. E. Whalley, 6th L.C., 
brought on effective strength of regt., v. Cornet 
R. R. Clarke dec. 

Capt. John Fitzgerald, 2d li.C., to be major of 
brigade on estab., v. F. Smallpagc resigned. 

Capt. A. Lomas, 1st N.L, transferred to pension 
establishment. 

Surg. T. Hayley, at his own request, trans- 
ferred to pension establishment. 

Enirmeers. 1st. Lieuts. R. Napier, J. Glasfurd, 
J. W. Fraser, J. W. Robertson, J. R. Oldfield, 
and J. Anderson, and 2d-Lieuts. B. W. Goldie, 
and A, S. Waugh, placed at disjjosal of Military 
Board, for purpose of being em^iloyed in depart- 
ment of public works, with a view to acquiring a 
practical Knowledge of their professional duties in 
civil and military architecture, and while so em- 
ployed, will draw same allowances as received by 
officers of same rank when attached to sapper and 
miner corps. 

Ist-Lleut. T. S. Burt, of enpineers, to officiate 
as executive officer of 7lh division of department 
of public works, during absence of Capt. Warlow, 
on sick leave. 


Head-Barters, July 25. — Assist. Surg. F. H. 
Fisher directed to join and do duty with ILM. 
16th Foot. 

July 27.— Lieut. H. P. Burn to act as interp. and 

2 u. mast, to 1st N.L, during absence, on duty, of 
ieut. Fisher ; dated 9th July. 

1U5 N.L Lieut. J. Winter, 59th N.L, to act as 
interp. and qu. mast., v. Gould, who resigns. 

Pioneers. Lieut. A. Arabin to be adj., and Lieut. 
F. B. Corfleld, from Purneah prov. bat., to be at- 
tached to corps, in room of capt. Ludlow, who 
vacates on promotion. 

Asfam Light Infantry. Lieut. A. Charlton, 
from 2d Nusseree bat., to be 2d in command, v. 
Douglas, who resigns. 

2d Nusseree Battalion. Lieut. C. Wyndham, 
from 35th N.L, to be adj., v. Charlton removed 
to Assam light infantry. 

Jwfj/28.— The Com.-in-chief, with advertence to 
Local Major Fraser's original app. to Lieut. Col. 
Skinner’s corps, pleased to direct his transfer in 
Ms present rank, from 8th to 1st regt. of local 
horse. 

July 29.— Lieut. G. Halhed to officiate as interp. 
and qu. mast, to 22d N.L, v. Lieut. Scott app. 
*d). of his own corps ; dated 18lh July. 

Lieut. C. H. Whitfield to act as interp. and qu. 
>hwt. to 46th N.L, during absence, on duty, of 
Lieut. Drake; dated 9th July. 

Assist. Surg. H. Sill, app. to 9th L.C. 

Surg. A. C. Duncan, M.D., app. to 10th 

July 31.— Lieut. Col. S. Smith removed from 8th 


to 9tli L.C., and Lieut. Col. J. Tombs from 9th to 
8th ditto. 

Ens. J. S. Harris, 16th N.L, and R. Stewart, 
30th do., permitted to exchange corps. 

Aug. 3 — Ens. M. Becher posted to 50th N.L at 
Goruckpore. 

Fort William, Aug. 14.— Cawofry. Lieut. Col. 
John Tombs, to be heut. col. com. of a regt. from 
26th March 1829, and a colonel in army Som 6th 
June 1829, v. J. Nuthall, dec. (Tnis cancels 
prom, of Lieut. Col. Com. J. Nuthall, published 
on 5th June last.)— Major T. D. Steuart, to be 
lieut. col., v. J. Tombs prom., with rank from 
17 th May 1820, v. Harper dec. 

lOr/* L.C. — Capt. W. S. Beatson to be major, 
Lieut. G. L. Trafford to be capt. of a tram, and 
Comet R. Macilonell to be lieut , from 17tn May 
1829, in sue. to T. D. Steuart, prom. 

Supernum. Cornet C. Atkinson, brought on ef- 
fective strength of regiment. 

l«r N.L Lieut. F. Roweroft to be capt. of a 
comp., from 7th Aug. 1829, v. A. Lomas transf. to 
pension estab. 

Supernum. Lieut. Thos. Walker brought on 
effective strength of regt. 

Medical Dt'pa)tmcnt.—\'='<\<. Surg. J. J, Forbes, 
M.D. to be surg., v. James Gordon, M.D., 
dec., with rank from 3d June 1829, v. A. Gibb, 
dec — Assist.Surg. D. Ramsay to be surg. from 12th 
June 1829, vke J. J. Forties, M.D.— Assist. Surg. 
J. M. Mac ra to be surg,, from 7th Aug. 1829, v. 
T. Haley, transf. to invalid estab. 


Head-Quarters, Aug. A — Capt. L. S. Bird, 24th 
N.I., to oiliciate as deputy judge adv. gen. to 
Cawnpore division during indisposition of Lieut. 
Palmer; dated 17th July. 

Capt. C. Hamilton to officiate as major of bri- 
gade to troops in Oude ; dated 2()th July. 

Aug. 5. Lieut. C Haldnnc to act as adj. to 32d 
N.C.) V. Glcgg prom. ; dated 15th July. 

Assist. Surg. A. Storm direrterl to join and do 
duty with artillery at Dum-Dum. 

19.— Assist. Surg. J. IngHs, M.D., to do 
duty with 26th N I. at Nussecrabad. 

Assist. Surg. J. Forsyth app. to 6th local horse, 
from 1st May 1829. 

Aug. 11.— Ens. C. E. Grant to officiate as Interp. 
and qu. mast, to 62d N.I. ; dated 29th July. 

CapL J. Fitzgerald, recently appointed a brigade- 
major, posted to Oude. 

Assist.Surg. M. O’Donnoghue, M.D., directed 
to join(>8th N.L, at Dinapore. 

Ens. S. Toulmiii directed to join and do duty 
with 72d N.L, at Mullye, insteaa of 65th regt., as 
formerly directed. 

Ens. 11. Henchman removetl from 66th to 57th 
N.L, at his own request, to fill a vacancy. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To F.urope.— July 31. Ens. J. J. Kinloch, 27th 
N.L, for health.— Assist. .Surg. W. M. Buchanan, 
for health.— Aug. 7- Ens. Wm. Young, 38th N.L, 
for health. 

To Singapore.— .\ug. 7- Capt. C. E. Davis, 68th 
N.L, for four months, on private affairs. 


SIIIPriNG. 

An ivals in the River. 

Aug. 11. Austen, Ricketts, from London and 
Madias.— 1.3. Bahamian, Weaver, from Liver- 
pool; Runnymede, Wildridge, from Bombay and 
Madras; and Elizabeth, Currie, from Bourbon 
and Mauritius.— 16. Argo, Billing, from London 
and Madeira ; and Miranda, Dalgaims, from Lon- 
don and Mauritius — 17. Buffon, Passement, from 
Bourbon and Pondicherry ; Ceeilia, Cardoza, from 
Madras and Pondicherry; and Betsy, Barclay, 
from Liverpool, Cape, Mauritius, and Madras. 

Departures/ rom Calcutta. 

Aug. 4. Virginia, Hullock, i 
Singapore.— 5. Earl of Morley, 
nang, Singapore, and Manilla; 


ir Penang and 
Halford, for Pe- 
and Resolution, 
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Biimyt fbr VJzampataTn> Corinp;a, and South 
America*-— 6> Lmu Hannah Ellice, Liddell, fbr 
Isle of France.->1^ Ontario, Arnold, for Liver- 
pool, and Giforge Canning Jackson, for Bour- 
bon.— 20. Sir John Roe Reid, Haig, for Mauri- 
tius; John, Freeman, for London, via Bourbon ; 
Vaillant, Morin, for Bourbon ; and Royal Admiral, 
Wilson, for Londoo, via Mauritius. 

Gone to Sea from Saugor. 

Aug. 16. H.C.S. Duke of York, Locke, for 
China. 

Freight to London (Aug. 20)— £4 to £G per ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


JulyU. At Deyrah, the lady of Lieut. John 
Fisher, of a son. 

24. At Simlah, the lady of Lieut. Wheeler, 2d 
light cavalry, of a daughter. 

26. At Patna, the lady of Capt. Tronson, H.M. 
I3th light infantry, of a still-bom child. 

— At (Calcutta, the wife of Mr. Vincent Castello, 
of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Joseph Leal, of a daugh- 
ter. 

30. At Dacca, the lady of J. Cracroft Wilson, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

31. At Furreedpore, the lady of C. Cardew, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mis. J. Thomas, of a daughter. 

Aug. 3. At Calcutta, the lady of J. W. Hogg, 

Esq., of a daughter. 

fl. At Mldnapoor, the lady of Aliercromby Dick, 
Esq., Bengal civil service, of a son. 

— At Burdwan, the widow of the late Lieut. 
George Burford, 27th N.I., of a son. 

— At Juanpore, the lady of J. D. Martin, Esq., 
SflthN.L, of a son and heir. 

6. At Calcutta, the lady of R. Saunders, Esq., 
of the civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Kishnaghur, the lady of Adam Ogllvic, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

7. At Oogwongolah, the wife of Mr. Charles 
Rose, of a son and heir. 

— At Poorneea, Mrs. J. F. Ilogland, of a son. 

9. At Mozufferpoor, Tirhoot, tne lady of J. C. 
Brown, Esq., civil service, of a daughter, 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. 11. J. .S. Wes- 
ton, deputy Judge advocate general, .Saugor divi- 
sion, or a daughter. 

10. At Calcutta, Mrs. Chas. Waller, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of J. Mlnchin, Esq., 
of a son, 

— At Chinsurah, the wife of Mr. J. N. dc Ro- 
zario, undertaker, of a daughter, 

11. At Caicutta, the lady of Lazar Agabcg, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

12. At Tittagur, the lady of C. Robinson, Esq., 
of a son. 

13. At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. C. Stephens, 
assistant to Charles Reed, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Sealdah, Mrs. William Duhan, of a son. 

16. At Calcutta, the lady of J. W. McLeod, 
Esq., of a son. 

17. At Gusseil, Mrl B. Barber, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. 11. Arrowsmlth, 
Bengal marine, of a son. 

19. At Calcutta, the lady of Henry Henderson, 
Esq., of a son. 


A^IJi 


MAllTll|iaES. 

July 15. At Mirzapoor, Mr. J. S. Colliss to Miss 
Eliza Marsh. 

16. At Agra, Mr. B. Hunter to Mrs. Sarah 
Smith. 

Aug. 3. At Calcutta, Mr. H. Pwry to Miss E. 
Hill. 

5. At Calcutta, Mr. J. W. Collins to Miss Mary 
Lechmere. 

6. At Calcutta, Mr. F. Elson to Miss Eliza 
Rogers. 

8. AtCakutts. Mr. Peter A. Vertannese to Miss 
Mary Ann, only daughter of Marcar Carraplet, 
Esq., of Penang. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. James Ellison to Miss Hen- 
rietta Cornelia Rosely. 

15. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Wood to Miss M. A. 
Farrow. 



Compton, Esq. 

— At Dum-Dum, Comet Geo. Buist, lOth L.C 
to Isabella, daughter of Capt. Masson, St. An- 
drew’s. 


DEATHS. 

May 7 . At Moalmein, from an attqck of fever 
Lieut. D. A. Campbell, of the artillery. ’ 

July 6. Drowned by accidentally falling into the 
river, from an anchor boat alongside of tne Cnthr- 
rine brig, Mr. Adam Thomson, second son of John 
Thomson, Esq., of Burnt Island, Flfeshire, in 
Scotland. 

!). At Rutnagury, Mrs. Efflgenia Pascoella Ro- 
drigues, relict of the late Mr. Miguel Rodrigues, 

14. At Burrlsaul, zillah of Backergunge, Mrs. 
M. Pereira, by child-birth. 

I. *}. At Chinsurah, Mrs. Harriett Sophia Ste- 
phen, aged 26. 

28. At Sultanpore, Cornet R. R. Clarke, fith 
light cavalry, of spasmodic cholera. 

Aug. 2. At Kishnagur indigo factory, zillah 
Nuddea, F. Robert, Esq,, aged 5!). 

6. At Calcutta, Master John Hailing, aged eight 
ye-irs. 

7. At Calcutta, Mrs. M. C. Scott, lady of Gil- 
bert .Scot t, Esq., aged 24. 

— At Chandernagore, Capt. Thos. Wollocomlje, 
of the invalid establishment, aged 47. 

— At Jaunpore, Hannah, lady of T. D. Mar- 
tin, Esq., 28th N. I., aged 21. 

II. At Calcutta, Charles Christiana, Erq., late 
an assistant in the accountant general's offiie, 
aged 39. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. Benjamin Willis, 2d-ofn- 

cerof the American ship aged .3.3. 

14. At Calcutta, Mr, R. W. Purchase, late an 
assistant In the secret and political dcparluieiit, 
aged 29. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. J. Grose, aged 28 years, 

1.5. At Calcutta, James Mackintosh, Esq,, 

aged 27. 

22. At Calcutta, Ann Elizabeth, wife of Mark 
Lakersteen, Esq., aged 4b. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS, 

ALLOWANCES TO MEDICAL OFriCEBS. 

Fort St. George, 5, 1829. — The 

Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to pnblibli tlie following regula- 
tions, in conformity to Instructions from 
tlie Hon, the Court of Directors, com- 
municated in their military general letter 
to Bengal, under date the 28th May 1828, 
to have effect from the 1st of July next. 

Medical Officers. 

The hospital allowances for medicines, 
SiC. at present drawn by medical officers in 
charge of corps, detachments, and esta- 
blishments, European and native, are 
abolished; hospital necessaries of every 
description, with exception of Europe 
medicines and instruments (which will be 
supplied on indent checked by the Medical 
Board), are to be furnished by the com- 
missariat; and in lieu of the present, the 
following allowances are authorized ; 

To every surgeon in charge of a regi- 
ment or battalion, the batt^ of major, in 
lieu of that of captain, with a palanquin 
allowance of forty-two rupees per month ; 
and to every assistant surgeon in charge of 
a corps, or of a detachment, not less than 
five companies of natives, or two of 



ropeans, the batta of captain, in lieu of 
that of lieutenant, with forty two rupees 
a month for a palanquin ; the batta so 
payable to be half, or full, according as 
the troops receive it. 

To all medical officers holding separate 
charge inferior to those above specified, a 
palanquin allowance of forty- two lupces 
a month is authorized. 

2. Officers commanding posts and sta- 
tions are directed, on the publication of 
this order, to cause committees to be as- 
sembled, of which a commissariat officer, 
where one may he present, is to he a 
member, to report upon the number and 
value of cots in use in native hospitals, 
and according to tlie determination of 
these committees, compensation will he 
allowed to the medical officers to whom 
the cots may belong, when they shall he 
made over to the ch.ngo of tlie commis- 
sariat. 

3. The abolition of tfie medical con- 
tracts for victualling and medical supplies 
being gcncial, applies equally to the gar- 
ri>on, cantonment, and field hospitals, lock 
hespitaU, the eye infiimary, &c. : the com- 
missariat will adopt immediate measures, 
in communication with the Medical Boaid, 
for the supply of all hospitals, paitieulaily 
where no commissariat officers reside. 

4. All charges at picscnt payable for 
medical expenditure, servants, ivc., extra 
tent allowance, allowance for enmiios, c^c. 
are to be discontinuc<l, and all authorized 
stoppages from the troops are to he brought 
by paymasters to public credit. 

HOUSK ALLOWANCE. 

fort Sf. Gi'orgc, May 12, 1829. — The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleaserl to notify in General Orders, that 
the number of horses to be piovidcd and 
mustered by regimental officers of mounted 
corps is indicated by the amount of horse 
allowance granted to each rank. 

The regulated allowance fixed for one 
charger is 30 rupees per month, and offi- 
cers receiving sixty, ninety, and 120 ru- 
pees per mensem fbr horse allowance, are 
required to keep two, three, and four 
horses, as tlie case may be, and they can 
•n no instance be allowed to draw an al- 
lowance for a greater number of horses 
tlian they actually maintain and muster. 

DECCAN FUND. 

S[ea(LQUqrterSt Chovltry Plain, July 17, 
Prize Committee hav- 
that they are prepared to 
claims for payment on ac- 
count of ifie Deccan Fund, designated 

constructive capture,’* agreeably to the 
1 Order by government, dated the 

of June last, and with a view of 
facilitating the adjustment of the claims 

Aiiat.Jour, N.S.Vol.1. No. 2. 


with as little delay and inconvonienco to 
the parties concerned ns practicable ; the 
Commander-in-chief directs particular at- 
tention to the following rules for submit- 
ting claims fo the general committee at 
Fort St. George. 

Emopcan officers unattached to corps, 
attoniics of absent European offieors, ami 
the heirs and ndminisfr. toi s of those de- 
ceased, will submit abstiacts and aeqmt- 
tance rolls, in the same m.anner as was 
done in the case of similar el iims on the 
fund dcsignatcil “ actual capiiirc.” 

The president', ofstatioii and regimental, 
/vc. committees, held agreeably to the older 
of government, under date tlie I2tli Juno 
last, and 2.3d May 1828, will, in the 
first instance, and with as lltl le delay as 
possible, forwaisl to the seeietaty of the 
committee, nominal lolls of all claims 
Iironglit befoic them, exhibiting tlie letter 
and number in llie companv , and general 
number in the regiment at llic peiiod the 
prize rolls weie sent in, in which aic to bo 
included the claims of such men may 
have been discharged the service, and the 
heirs of all dcceascil men as may jnovo 
their title to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittees. 

The sccretaiy will (hen examine (Iicm, 
at (1 note on the face of each any discre- 
pancy tltcie may be between the elanns in- 
cluded therein and the tolls iccuved from 
Europe, with any other renmiks that tliq 
General Committee may find it necessary 
to make, and return them to the suboitli- 
nate committees, which will then proceed 
to prepare abstracts and acquittance rolls 
for such as may he found to correspond 
with the rolls received fiotn Europe, in 
the form presciibcd by the general order 
of government, dated 23d May 1828, and 
forward them to the General Committee, 
for the purpose of being examined and 
passed for payment in the manner directed 
in the same order. 

Station committees will correspond w'ith 
officers commanding corp«, &c. when they 
I cquire any information regarding claims 
preferred to them. 


The following Table shews the Amount of 
each Share. 


Brigadier General... 

Colonel 

Lieut.- Colonel 

Major, &c 

Captain, &c 

Subaltern, &c 

Troop Qua. Master, &c. ... 

Staff Serjeant, &c 

Serjeant 

Rank and File 

Subadar 

Jemadar 

Havildar 

Naigue, Drummer, &c. ... 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

,17,426 

2 

S 

, 6,970 

7 

4 

4,182 

4 

5 

2,788 

2 

11 

1,394 

1 

5 

097 

0 

8 

174 

4 

2 

34 

13 

7 

23 

3 

9 

11 

9 

10 

69 

11 

3 

23 

3 

9 

11 

9 

10 

7 

11 

11 
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UErAin or HOUSE appointmevts. 

Fort St.Ga^r'ir, M, 21, 1829.— Tlie 
Hon the Court of Directors having; de- 
termined that the contract for kcepin«r up 
in nn efficient state of repair the harness, 
saddles, horse appointments, &c. of horse 
artillery and cavalry, shall be vested in 
officers commanding troops, instead of 
officers commanding brigades and regi- 
ments ; the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to declare that the con- 
tract at present held by officers command- 
ing corps will cease on the Slst March 
18.30, and officers commanding troops will, 
from that date, be entitled to draw the rate 
of contract laid down in G. O. by govern- 
ment bearing date .30tb September 1828, 
under the security l)ond for troops now 
entered into by commandants of corps. 

NATIVE SFRVANTS VROCEEniNO TO FOROPE. 

Financial Department . — Fort HuGeorge, 
Juh/ .31, 1829.— Notice is liereby given, 
that from and after this day no interest 
will be allowed on cash that may be de- 
posited as security for the return of native 
seivants proceeding to Europe, it being 
optional with the parties to make such de- 
posits in government securities beating 
interest. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

ASSIST. SURGFON LADD. 

Ileod-Quaitersy C/iouItrp Plain, May 9, 
1829. — The following extracts from the 
confirmed proceedings of an European 
General Court-Martial, holden at Bellary, 
on the ‘27th April 1829, are published to 
the army. 

Charge.— Assist. Surg. John Ladd, of 
the 27th regt. N.I., pl.aced in arrest by 
my order, on the following charges : 

First. — For having wittingly signed the 
muster rolls of the medical department of 
the 27th regt. N.I. for the months of 
October, November, and December 1828, 
wherein Diminah was falsely mustered as 
an hospital toty of the said medical de- 
partment, although the said Dimmah had 
Been discharged liy him, Assist. Surg. 
Ladd, on the 4th Oct. 1828. 

Second.— -For having embezzled the 
sum of twcnty-opeimpees, or thereabouts, 
received by payment of the 

said toty for IhaH^roriths set forth in the 
preceding charge. 

The above being in breach of the Ar- 
ticles of War. 

N. H. Hathebly, Com. 27th N.I. 

Finding. — The court having maturely 
weighed and considered the evidence in 
support of the prosecution, as well as what 
the prisoner, Assist. Surg. John Ladd, 
hath urged in his defence, and the evi- 
dence in support thereof, is of opinion. 

That the prisoner is guilty of the first 
charge. 
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'Dint the prisoner is guilty of the se. 
cond charge. 

iS'cnfCHCC.— The court having found the 
prisoner guilty of both charges, doth sen- 
tence him, the said John Ladd, assist, 
surg. in the 27th regt. N.I., to be cashier- 
ed, and thereby utterly disabled to have or 
hold any civil or military office or employ, 
ment in the Company’s service in the East- 
Indies. 

Approved and confirmed— but, for the 
reasons assigned heieafter, the sentence on 
the prisoner, Mr. Assis». Surg Jolm Ladd, 
is hereby remitted, and he will return to 
his duties. 

G. T. Walker, Lieut. Gen. and 
Com. -in-chief. 

Remarks by the Commander-in-chiof. 

The Commander-in-chief cannot pass 
over circumstances which have been ob- 
truded upon him in tlie course of tliis 
court-martial on Mr. Assist. Sing. Ladd, 
so militating against every principle of 
duty and honour, as to call for his strongest 
animadversion. It here appears in evidence 
that a lieut. colonel commanding a legi- 
ment, a captain acting as fort adjutant, 
and the fort adjutant himself, had all 
signed muster-rolls, the men of which 
tljcy had not mustered, thereby wilfulhj 
snaking false musters. Now, if their own 
principles did not indicate to those officers 
the criminality of negligence in such a 
case, are they ignorant of the 1st and 2(1 
articles of the 4th section of the Articles 
of War, under which they have rendered 
“ themselves liable to be cashiered, and to 
suffer such other penalty as a court-martial 
may direct?” But by such neglect not 
only arc tliey criminnl themselves, but 
hold out an inducement to criminality in 
others, from the ease and security \yhich 
they afford to the perpetration of fraueJ. 
That this has clearly been the case in this 
instance cannot be denied. With what 
propriety then can the Commander-in- 
chief, in the face of this army, and with 
such facts before it, let the sentence of 
justice fall alone on the minor criminal, 
when his superior officers have, by a still 
higher offence, opened the door to his 
crime? Justice would, indeed, demand the 
trial of the whole ; and no alternative pre- 
sents itself to the Commander-in-chief to 
avoid the necessity of so serious an ex- 
ample, but that of pardoning the prisoner, 
who is but the partaker of their offence, 
and he, it is to be hoped, from the immi- 
nent danger in which he has been placed, 
will see the necessity of acting hereafter 
on more honourable principles. That the 
Commander-in-chief has in this instance 
refrained from making the highest ex- 
ample is, that he lias learned with deep 
regret that a general laxity has for sowe 
time prevailed in the performance of this 
important duty, and that this negligeo^> 
criminal as it is, is not confined to 
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officers in question ; he has thus been led 
to hope that with them it has rather been 
the ctfect of general bad example, and 
want of due reflection on the proper light 
in which such a dereliction of principle 
should be considered, that their failure 
should be attributed than to intentional 
crime ; olTered, however, as it now is, to 
the most serious reflection of all ranks of 
the army, it must be evident that should 
any similar instance of criminality be again 
brought to the notice of the Comman<ler- 
in-chief, it must be his imperative duty to 
bring it to justice, whatever may be the 
rank of the olfender. 

As a doubt has been exhibited in the 
course of these proceedings as to a power 
of discharging followers, it must be ex- 
pressly understood that no man liable to 
muster, whether sepoy, lascar, toty, or 
others, can be discharged the service but 
by special orders from head-quarters, whi- 
ther all applications for that purpose must 
be addressed, with every particular neces- 
sary for thoroughly understanding the case. 

Another irregularity, too, must here 
be noticed in the mode of payments 
adopted by laeut. and I’aymasler Joy, 
who, instead of making them solely to 
the medical officer in person, has some- 
times made them to a dresser, sometimes 
to a vakeel, and at othets to an orderly. 
Let it then be understood tliat such a neg- 
k'ct of duty will not be tolerated, and 
commanding officers are called upon to 
report any future instance of such neglect, 
and to superintend more strictly the gene- 
ral fulfilment of oiders witliin their coin- 
mand. 

CAi'TAiN BErx, 47tii n. I. 

Head- Quarters, Clioultri/ Plain, May 26, 
1829. — The following extract from the 
confirmed proceedings of an European 
General Court-Martial liolden at Kamp- 
tee, on the 6th May 1829, are published 
to the army : — 

CViargc5. — Captain Thomas Bell, of the 
'17th regt. N.I., placed in arrest by older 
of Lieut. Col. A. Monin, comm.inding 
47th regt. N.I., on the follow ing charges. 

First Charge . — For scandalous and in- 
famous behaviour, such as is unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentleman, 
in the following instances. 

1st Instance. In having, at Kamptee, 
on the 2(1 March 1829, when under arrest, 
repeatedly and grossly abused, and shaken 
his fist, at Lieut. A. S. Logan, adj. of the 
47th regt. N.I. 

2d Instance. In having, at Kamptee, 
on the 6th March 1829, when under close 
nrrest, repeatedly and grossly abused, and 
it^ck with his fist, Ens. J, 11. Kennedy, 
of the same regiment. 

3d Instance. In having, at the same time 
and place, when under close arrest, re- 
Poatedly and most grossly abused, and 
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attempted to strike with his fist, Lieut. 
John Blaxland, of the same regiment, 

4tli Instance. In having, at the same 
time and place, when under close arrest, 
most grossly abused Lieut A. S. Logan, 
adjutant of the same regiment. 

Second Charge . — For conduct greatly 
to the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline, in having, at Kamptee, on the 
7th March 1829, refused to receive, and 
returned unopened, two letters, addressed 
to him on tlie seiviee by the said Lieut, 
atul Adj Logan, and be.iiingon tlieir en- 
velopes the official signature of that officer. 

Third Charge, — For having broken his 
arrest at Kamptee, on the 2d 3Iarch 1829, 
upon the occasion sot forth in the liist in- 
stance of the first charge. 

Fourth Charge . — For having broken bis 
close an est, at Kamptee, on the 6th Miuch 
1829, upon the occasion set forth in the 
second, tliiid, and fouilli instances of the 
first charge. 

The above being in breach of the Arti- 
cles of War. 

Antiionv Monik, I.icut. Col. 

Commanding 47ih regt. N 1. 

Finding . — The court, having maturely 
considered the w liolc of the evidence which 
lias been adduced in support of ibe piose- 
cution, and the prisoner, (’apt. Tlios. Bell, 
having declined making any defence, is of 
opinion, 

That the prisoner is guilty of the first 
instance of tlie first charge. 

That the prisoner is guilty of the second 
instance of first charge, wiiii the excep- 
tion of the w ord “ close,” of which it ac- 
quits him. 

That (ho prisoner Is guilty of the third 
instance of first charge, with the excep- 
tion of the word “ close,” of which it 
acquits him. 

That the prisoner is guilty of the fourth 
instance of fust charge, with exception of 
the word “close,” of wliich it acipiits him. 

That the prisoner is guilty of the second 
charge. 

That the piisoner is not guilty of the 
third charge, and docs thciefore acquit' 
him of the same. 

That the prisoner is not guilty of the 
fourth charge, and (j^jj^erefore acquit 
him of the same. ‘ ' 

The court is further of dpinion, that the 
prisoner’s conduct, as set forth in the se- 
veral instances of first charge, was scan- 
dalous and infamous, and such as is un- 
becoming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman. 

&’n/£*ncc.— Tlie court, having found the 
prisoner guilty to the above extent, does 
sentence him the said Capt. Ihos. Bell, of 
the 47lh N.L, to be discharged from the 
service. 

Approved and confirmed, 

G. T. Wai.ker, Lieut.Gen. 

and Com. -in-chief. 
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Ilemarks by tlic Commander-in-chief. 

The ends of justice having been an- 
swered by the sentence awarded, the Com- 
mander-in-chief will not send back the 
finding for re-con^ideration ; but he must 
at the same time point out to the court the 
discrepancy of its finding upon the third 
and fourth charges, from the evidence ad- 
duced tlieroon. It appears that Capt. Bell 
was, at the time set fortlt in these charges, 
confined to his quarters, at any rate, ex- 
cept for the purpose of taking air and exer- 
cise ; and, to wairant the court in its find- 
ing, it must consequently be assumed that 
beating and striking a brother officer is a 
legitimate mode of taking exercise. 

The Deputy Judge Advocate, conduct- 
ing this trial, lias acted unadvisedly, and 
risked the prosecution entrusted to him, 
by submitting to the court an extract 
merely from an opinion which he had pre- 
viously obtained from the Judge Advocate 
General of the army. As a similar prac- 
tice might lead to serious misapprehensions 
and inconvenience to the public service, 
the Commander-in-chief directs that on 
all future occasions, when Deputies Judge 
Advocate may find it expedient to submit, 
for the information of courts-martial, any 
opinion received by them respecting points 
of military law from army head-quarters, 
they will invariably produce before the 
court and enter upon the record the docu- 
ment containing such opinion entire and 
uncui tailed. 

There is too much reason to apprehend 
that Capt. Bcdl was led into his late most 
atrocious behaviour by an erroneous belief, 
probably originating in the suggestions of 
other unadvised persons, that an officer 
under suspension is not responsible to mi- 
litary authority, or amenable to military 
law ; the Commander-in-chief, therefore, 
takes this opportunity of making known 
to the army at large, that an officer while 
under suspension is still an officer in every 
sense of the word, and equally liable to 
trial, although bis executive functions are 
for the time suspenfted. 

Mr. Bell will proceed to the presidency, 
and on his arrival place himself under the 
orders of the town-major of Fort St. 
George. 

CIVIL Af^DINTMENTS. 

Charles Harris, Esq., chief judge of 
Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut, and president of 
Board for College and for Public Instruction. 

J. n. D. Ogilvie, Esq., first judge of Court of 
Appeal and Circuit for centre division. 

Aug. 11. Geo. Sparkes, Esq., register to zillah 
court of Canara. 

18. David Hill, Esq., chief secretary to govern- 
ment. 

Richard Clive, Esq., secretary to government in 
military department. 

Henry Charaier, Esq., secretary to government 
In public, financial, commercial, law, and eccle- 
siastical departments. 

21, W. F. Orwell, Esq., assistant to principal 
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collector and magistrate of southern division of 
Arcol. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, July 2, 1829 — Colonel Andrew 
M‘ Dowell, of inf., appointed to staff of army 
from (Jth July, the date on which tour of duty of 
Maj. Gen. Sir John Doveton expires. 

IjOthN.I. Sen. Lieut. H. W. Lardner tobecapt, 
and .Sen. Etis. H. A. Thompson to be heut., v. 
Lodington invalided ; dated 2d June 1829. 

Cadets of Infantry J. F. Vincent and C. T. 
Plummer admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigib! 

July 7. —Cornet L. Moore to act as adj. to 5th 
L.C., v. Lord resigneti. 

Cadetof Infantiy R. T. Snow admitted on estab., 
and prom, to ensign. 

Capt. R. Murcott, .^6th N.L, permitted to 
place his services at disposal of government at 
Fort Cornwallis. 

.Sen. Assist. Surg. Geo. Knox to be surgeon, con- 
sequent on retirement of .Surg. T. Tomkinson. 

Umd-Quartn’s, July 2, 1829 . — Ensigns appoint- 
ed to du diiiv- J. Vincent, with 10th N.L, at VpI- 
lore; R. T. Snow, 15th do.. Bangalore; C. T. 
Plummer, 2d do. 

July 4.— Eris. Roger Rollo posted to 50th N.I. 

July l{).—]{emf>vnls and Postings of Surgeons. 
(', Currie, from 4;)d to 21st N.L ; Sir T. Sevestre, 
from ;kl bat. artillery to 8d L.I. ; J. Aitken, from 
22d N.I. tend L.C.; W. Train, from 3d L.I. to 
3d bat. artillery; S. J. Humfreys (late prom.), to 
41st N.L ; C. A. Price (late urom.), to 22d N.I. ; 
G. Knox (late prom.), to 4;lu N.L 

Tii'inoiKils and Postings of ^s,s^s^ Surgeons. J. 
Colquhouii to A trooii 2d brigade Horse Artillery 
at Nagpoor; Thos. Grigg, from 28lh N.L, toll 
troop 2u bug. Horse Artillery at Sccundrabad. 

Juh/ 14 — Assist. Surg. C. C. Johnson removed 
from 42d N.L, and app. to iloduty under garrison 
surgeon of Rellary. 

Assist. Surg. F. B. Stapp postctl to 42d N.I. 

Juh/ 15 — Lieut. Jas. Alexander, 7th L.C., and 
Lieut. \V. Wyndham, 8lh L.C., permitted, at 
their own requi'st, to exchange regiments. 

Jm/,!/ 17.— Assist. Snig. 1). Richardson, removed 
from 3(»th N.I. to 2d bat. artillery, and app. to 
medical charge of detail of that corps at MoaU 
nicin. 


Fort St. George, July 10 — 27th N.I. Sen. Lieut. 
R. Thorpe to be capt., v. Leighton dec. ; date 2d 
July 182,9. 

.Superiium. Lieut. G. G. M'Doncll admittetl on 
effective strength 6f 27th N.L to complete its esta- 
blishment. 

Capt. Thorpe, 27th N.L, placed at disposal of 
Coin.-in-chier, with a view to his bemg employed 
on regimental duty. 

Colonel Andrew M ‘Dowell, of infantry, toha^e 
temporary rank of brigadier general, from bib 
July, on his appointment to staff of anny. 

Lieut. W. G. White, 35th N.L, to be brevet 
captain from 4th July. 

Capt. M'Neil, 6th L.C. , deputy assist, adj. gen- 
in southcin division, jilaced at cli'.posal of Com- 
mander-in-chief as a temporary measure, for pur- 
pose of his being employed on regimental duty. 

July 17 — Mr. C. C. Linton admitted on estab. 
as an assist, surg., and app. to do duty under gat* 
lison surgeon or Fort St. George. 

Assist. Surgs. F. B. Stapp and G. T. Bayfield 
permitted to enter on general duties of army. 

Lleuts. G. H. Sotheby and T. R. Crozier, ^th 
L.I., permitted, former to resign appointment oi 
adj., and latter that of qu. mast, intern, and payca- 
to that corps, in compliance with their request. 

Jw/j/21.— Surg. S. M. Stepheiijon to be 
intending surgeon from 20tn Feb. 1829j v. Evans 
retired. 

•Surg. W. Train to be cantonment surgeon at Si. 
Thomas’s Mount, v. Sevestre. 
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Sum. John Cruickahank to be ganiawi surgeon 
at Bangalore, v. Stephenson. 

47fA N.J. Lieut. John Blaxland to be adj., v. 
I^gan resigned. 

N.I. Lieut. W. W. Dunlop to be adj., v. 

Lardncr prom. 

AiHllcrv. Sen. 2d-Lieut. E. H. F. Denman to 
be l/t lieut., V. Campbell dec ; date 8th May 1829. 

Bng. Gen. Andrew McDowell, appointed to 
command of centre division of army. 

I'ort St. George, Jw/y 24.— Lieut. W. K. Wors- 
ter of artillery, to act as commissary of ordnance 
atMasulipatam, during absence of Capt. Symes. 

ju/y 28.— Lieut. Alfred Borradalle. 4th L.C., 
permitted, at his own request, to resign app. of 
adjutant to that corps. 

3i._Lieut. J. Alexander, 8th L.C., to be 
fort adj. of Fort St. George, v. CotHn. 

'W /../»/• Lieut. G. T. Pmehard to act as qu. 
mast., interp., andpayni., v. Power prom. 

%th Lieut. W. White to act as adj., v. 

Sotheby resigned.— Lieut. G. Broadfoot to lie qu. 
mast., interp., and paym., v. Crozier resigned. 

Cadet of Infantry \V. J. Arrow admitted on es- 
tab., and prom, to ensign. 

Aug. 4.— Capt. J. W. Moncriefle, 23d L Inf., 
transfcried, at lus own request, to invalid esta- 
blishment. 

Aug. 11.— Assist.Surg. Thos. Griggto be medi- 
c.alolliier to zillah and gairison of Chicacole, v. 
Price prom. 

2 Mnr fV.L.I. Sen. Lieut. W. D. Barclay to be 
capt., V. Moncrieife invalided; date 5 Aug. 

Supernum. Lieut. T. W. Cooke admitted on 
effective strength of 23d regt., to complete esta- 
blislmu'iit. 

42(/ N.I. Sen. Lieut. W. II. Trollope to be capt., 
V. Weymouth dec. ; dated 4 Aug. 

fuipernum. Lieut. F. N. Freem.xn admitted on 
cflectne strength of 42d regt., to complete esta- 
blishment. 

Cadets of Cavalry F. Y. Cooper, A. J. Rcddie, 
raid K. E. A. Money, admitted on estab., and 
jirom. to comets. 

('aclet.sof Infantry .1. E. Laron, F. S. S. Sliiait, 
D. 11. Dundas, and M. UcMchcroft, admitted on 
esliib., and prom, to ensigns. 

Lieut. Col. W. T. Baker, 40th N.I., permitted 
to retire from Hon. Conqiany’s service, from 7th 
Aug. 1829. 

Aug. 14.— ith L.C. Lieut. Thos. Anderson to 
act us adj., v. Borradailc resigned. 

23d L.In/. Lieut. H. Prior to be qu.mast., in- 
terp., apd paym., v. Barclay prom. 

52d N.I. Lieut II. Ililchins to act as adj., v. 
Baddeley proceeding to Europe. 

8t/i N.I. Sen. Lieut. J. S. Impey to be capt., v. 
Backhouse dec. ; dated 5th Aug. — The services of 
Capt. Impey placed at disposal of Com.-in-tliict 
for regimental duty. 

Supernum. Lieut. John Curre admitted on effec- 
tive strength of Uth regt., to complete establish- 
ment. 

I}ifa)itru. Sen. Maj. J. F. Gibson, from 2d Eu- 
rop. regt., to be lieut. col., v. Baker retired; 
date 0th Aug. 

2d Enron. Regt. Sen. Capt. H. Kyd to be ma- 
jor, and .Sen. Lieut. W. P. Gardiner to be capt., in 
sue. to Gibson prom. ; date 8th Aug. 

Supernum. Lieut. R. T. Welbank admitted on 
effective strength of bth regt., to complete esta- 
blishment. 

Cadets of Artillery F. B. Ashby, H. Lawford, 
and W. M. Gabbett admitted on estab., and prom, 
to 2d-lieut8. 

Cadets of Engineers M. A. Birdwood, H. Watts, 
and J. p. Power, admitted on esUb., and prom, to 
2d-lieuts. 

Cadets of Cavalry F. J. Carruthers and W. Mar- 
riott admitted on estab., and prom, to cornets. 

Cadet of Infantry H. R. Phillot admitted on es- 
tab., and prom, to ensign. 


Head-quarters, July 21.— Capt. H. J. Loding 
ton, recently transf. to invalid estab., posted tc 
lit Nat. Vet. Bat. 


to 


Returned to duty from Europe. — T. A. J. J 
Longworth, 9th N.I.— Lieut. 11. L. Harris, 15th 
N. I.— Lieut. H. S. Newbolt, 4th L.C. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To 'Europe . — July 7. Capt. J. Crockat, 50th N.I., 
for health.— 17* Capt. G. F. Hutchison, .'ilst N.I., 
for health.— 21. Assist. Surg. Edw. Chapman, for 
health. — Assist. Surg. W'm. Wdliston, for health. 
— 24. Capt. J. T. Webb, lOth N.I., for health. — i 
28. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. C. H. Baddeley, Ti2d 
N.I. (via Bombay).— 31. Ens. H. Maughan, 21st 
N.I., for health. — Aug. 11. Major A. Anderson, 
engineers, for health. — Lieut. N. L. M‘Leod,48th 
N.I., for health. — Assist. Sure. W. Lloyd, for 
health.— Capt. P. Thomson, :J!)th N.I.— 14. Major 
A. Macqueen, OOth N.I., for health. 

To Calcutta . — July 7. Cornet T. P Cherry, Ist 
L.C., for six months, for health. — Aug. 14. Lieut. 
U. Donaldson, 0th N.I., for six months, on pri- 
vate affairs. 

To China — July 31. Lieut. J.N. Dyce, 1st L.C., 
for health (eventually to Europe). 

To icturn to Madias fioin Penang.— Ju\y 7« 
Major J. MalLmdaine, 35th N.I., for six months, 
for Iiealth. 

To .Sco.— July 10 Assist. .Surg. W. Mortimer, 
for six monllis, tor health.— 17- Lieut. W. E. A. 
Elliott, 2!Kh N.I., foi twelve months, for health. 
— 21. Assist, ^-urg. Chas. Jones, pension estab., for 
nine months, for healtli.— Lieut. A. T. Oakes, ar- 
tillery, for ditto, ditto.— Aug. 11. Ens. J. B. La- 
yard, 22d N.I., for SIX montiis, for health. 


SHIPPING. 


A/ rivafs, 

.JulyW. Rumv/mede, W’lldridge, fiom Bombay 
and Tiimoin.alce. — 21. AUnvii, Ralpli, from Isle 
of Frame.— llt.y, liarday, fium Mauritius. 
— 24. Khyihrtfi, P.tk, fioiii Ikuudcaux.— 2(i. Ad- 
iiimil Ih’tdmv, Cr. wforil, from London.— 30. 
H.M.'s. Pumhiia, (Jordon, from Penang — Aug. 7 . 
NokciUc Europe, Frion, fiom Bordeaux— find 
David Scoit, Jackson, from London.— 8. H.M.S. 
Cioeodtlr, Montagu, fiorn 'J'rincoinallee. — 9. 
H.M.S. Java, Carrol (witli Bear-Admiral Gage), 
fiom Trmcoinaiiec.— 10. Calnitta, Labal, from 
Bordeaux, ami Madias, Beach, from London and 
Cape 11. H.C.S. Mmeiva, Probyn, from Lon- 

don.— 18. B/unsimik, Parkeis, from London and 
bt. Jago.— 20. Baker, trom Viz.iga))atani, 

and Caledonia, .symcis, from ht. Dennis and 

Bourbon 2.5. H.M.S. Comet, .Sandilands, from 

Trincomallee. — 27. H.C.S. Thomas Grenville, .Sbea, 
from London.— 2it. Hoihtugh Castle, Dcmiv, from 

London 29. Sir Kdwatd Pagit, Campbell, from 

London, and Sultan, Mitchell, from Bombay.— 
30. Kimouth, Graham, from Bombay.— Sept. 3. 
Sivallow, AAaim, from Mauritius. — 5. H.M.S. 
Vandoia, Gordon, from Trincomallee.— 7* Mary, 
Welsh, for Philadelphia, and Palmira, Thompson, 
from London, Cape, and Mauritius. 


Departures. 

Juh/^O. H.C.S. Rcjmlse, Grlbble, for Penang 
ind China.— 1. Runnymedc, Weldridge, and 
Austen, Ladd, both for Calcutta.— 4. H.C.S. 
Thames, Forbes, for Penang and China.— 10. 
Elizabeth, Pick, for Pon^cherry and Bourbon, 
md Betsy, Barclay, Calcutta.-I2. Admiral 
Benbow, Crawford, fiw^alcutta, and H.M.S. 
Pandoia, Gordon, for TrWSomallee.— 13. Calcutta, 
Labal, for Calcutta.- 15. David Scott, Jackson, 
for C.ilcutta, and H.M.S. Java, Carrol (with Rear- 
Admiral Gage), for London.-Ui. H-C.S. WiMsirr, 
Haviside, for Pencang and China. — 18. Albion, 
Ralph, for Isle of France.-25. H.C.S. WiwTO 
Probyn, for Calcutta. — 2(J. Elizabeth, Phillips, for 
Penang, and China.— 29. H.M.S. Comet, bandi- 
lands, for Penang ; and Hope, Baker, for Rm- 
goon and Moulmein. — 30. Amiable I^- 

rroix, for Bourbon.-Sept L 1 

for Calcutta; and Sultan, Mitchell, for ditto —3. 
Ej;mnuth, Graham, for t:alcutt^ — 5. 

Adam, for Calcutta.-^ Roxburgh 
for Calcutta.-^. Sir Edward Paget, LaraPtell, fOT 
Calcutta— 9. H.C.S. Thomas Shea, %OX 

Calcutta.— 13. Madras, Beach, for London. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June 23. At Quilon, the lady of Capt. J. G. Ro- 
rison, 13th N. I., of a daughter. 

27. At Quilon, the lady of Asgist. Surg. Brook- 
ing, of a son. 

28. At Kamptee, the lady of Capt. W. N, Pace, 
B2d regt., of a son. 

JtUy 2. At Salem, the lady of M. D. Cockburn, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

7. At Mysore, Mrs. E. Hayes, of a daughter. 

8. At Madras, Mrs. Norton, of Alenpi, of a son. 

11. At Secunderabad, the lady of the Rev. F. J. 
Darrah, A.M., chaplain at the station, of a 
daughter. 

12. At Madras, Mrs. P. A. Vanderputt, of a son. 

13. At St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady of Captain 
Clemons, 9th N.I., of a son. 

19. At QuUon, the lady of W. Hujiham, Esq., 
of twins. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. James 
Alexander, 8th L.C., of a son. 

20. At Pursewaukum, the wife of Mr. E. Dent, 
of a son. 

21. Near Kilpauk, the wife of Mr. Joseph Hall, 
of a son. 

27. At Madras, the lady of F. W. Russell, Esq., 
of a son. 

Aug. 1. At Madras, the lady of W. Bannister, 
Esq., of a still-born child. 

— In camp, atHingolee, the wife of Mr. John De 
Souza, clerk, 3d Nizam’s Infantry, of a daughter. 

3. At Jaulnah, the lady of Capt. R. L. High- 
moor, military paymaster, of a son. 

4. At Madras, the lady of iSlr James Home, of 
Blackadder, of a son and heir. 

5. At St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady of Lieut, 
and Adj. J. T. Baldwin, artillery, of a son. 

6. At Hyderabad, Mrs. S. Rosseau, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— • At Vizagapatara, the lady of the Rev. H. 
Harper, of a son. 

— At Jaulnah, the lady of Lieut. E. Willis, 28th 
N.I., of a son. 

9. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Wm. Bremncr, 
47th regt., and fort adjutant of Bcllary, of a son. 

— At Quilon, the lady of Capt. Plowden, 20th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

12. At Mangalore, the Lady of John Vaughan, 
Esq., of a son. 

13. At Madras, the lady of Capt. Praft, II.M. 
26th regt., of a child still-born. 

— At Trichinopoly, the l.aily of Capt. Donald 
Macleod, 4thL.C., of a daughter. 

— At Vepery, Mrs. Thos. Kxley, of a daughter. 

— At Cuddalore, Mrs. M. De Vaz, of a daugh- 
ter. 

17. At Black Town, the wife of Mr. R. P, Dal- 
galms, of a son and heir. 

18. At Black Town, the wife of Mr. G. A. Tay- 
lor, of a son. 

At Secundrabad, the lady of T. J. Ryves, 
Esq., 43d N.I., of a son and heu. 

19. At Bangalore, the lady of Dr. Ricks, 2d bri- 
gade horse artillery, of a daughter. 

23. At Hyderabad, fthe lady of Colonel Wilson, 
commanding rifle corps, of a son. 

— At Poonamallee, Mrs. Morton, of a daugh- 
ter. 

24. At Madras, the lady of Colonel Fearon.C.B., 
deputy adj gen. King's troops, of a daughter. 

26. At Madras, the lady of Major Harris, 6th 
regt, of a daughter. 

30. At St. Thome, thp lady of G. Middlecoat, 
3d bat. artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of H. Chamler, Esq., of 
a son. 

31. At Arcot, the lady of B. W. Cumberledge, 
Esq., cantonment adj. at that station, of a daugh- 
ter. 

Sept. 4. At Madras, the lady of W. Scot, Esq., 
of a son, stlll-bom. 

— At Madras, the lady of J. S. Moorat, Esq., 
of a son. 

6. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt, W, Taylor, 
89th N.I.,^ a son. 

marriages. 

June 26. At Hyderabad, Capt J. D. Stokes, 4th 
Madras N.I., secretary to the resident, to Jane, 
youngest daughtw of Col<mel P. Littlejohn, Ben- 
gal anny. 


27. At the Mount, Capt M. H. Bainbridge, 23i 
L.I., to Elizabeth Mary, eldest daughter or Capt. 
W. Hornblow, of the H.C. service. 

Aug. 5. At Samulcottah, Lieut A. T. Bridge, 
22d N.I., to Sarah Catherina, youngest daughter 
of the late Geo. Barnes, Esq., of Armagh. 

15. At Madras, Capt James Honner, of the ship 
Asia Felix, to Miss Cnariotle Bolds. 

17. At Madras, Mr. J. Ross, of Belgaum, to 
Miss Mary Goddard, daughter of the l<ite Mr. 
Hfeod-Overseer R. Goddard, of the commissariat. 

20. At Kotiaghery, Neilghernes, G. P, Ball, 
Esq., 15th B. N.I., to Isabella Elizabeth, sixth 
daughter of Col. Hazlewood, Madras army. 

22. At Darwar, R. W.. Sparrow, Esq., lieutand 
adj. 18th Madras N.L, to Elizabetli, daughter of 
J. Warner, Esq., county of Devon. 

2t>. At Ingeram, B. T. Giraud, Esq., 22d regt 
N.L, to Helena, second daughter of R. Keating, 
Esq., of Snow Peltah, Bimlipatam. 


HEATHS. 

At the village of Naundghaum, near Ka- 
taubaugy, on route from Kolapoor to llurry- 
hur, Sarah, wife of Capt. Chas. Sinclair, 24th 
N.I., aged 20. 

June 16. At Piirsewakuin, Mr. J. J. Denton, 
late of Coringa, aged 38. 

24. At Peramboor, Jane, wife of Mr. James 
Summers. 

July 14. At Madras, Mr. Alfred Grant, after an 
illness of eighteen months. 

15. AtChmtadripet, Mr.J. P. Salsman, aged 69. 

10. At Madr.-rs, tneladyof Wm. Oliver, Esq, 

21. At Bangalore, Mrs. Lang, wife of Caiit. T. 
P. Lang, H.M.l.'lth L.D. 

28. At Kamptee, Thomas Bond, Esq., canton- 
ment surgeon Nagpore subsidiary force. 

— At Tanjore, Jane Eleanor Stanley, only 
daughter of Capt. Fyfe, aged two years. 

29. At Vepery, Miss Harriett Heal, aged 24. 

Aug. 3. At Gtiooty, Capt. John Waymouth, 42d 

N.L, aged 27. 

4. At Bolurum, Capt. Richard Backhouse, 8th 
N.L 

6. At Madras, Mr. H. W. Lewcock, head writer 
of the government bank, ageil.W. 

9. At Madras, the wife of W. Bannister, Esn. 

— At Madras, Margaret, wife of Mr. A. Gilles, 
aged 23. 

10. At Bellary, aged 40, Lieut. Col. James Tay- 
lor, H.M.48th regt., in which corps he had servw 
twenty-five years. 

22. At Hyderabad, Mrs. Ann MacViccars, in her 
52d year. 

23. At Madras, Mr. John Theodore, aged 27- 

28. At Secundrabad, Capt. Jas. Otway, H.M. 
t6th regt , aged 43. 

— On board the Amiable Creole, in Madras 
Roads, Wm. Welliton, Esq., assist, surgeon, in 
his 40th year. 

29. At Cannanore, Capt. T. R. Manners, [25th 
Madras N.L, aged 33. 

,30. At the Mount, Mr. M'Intyre, late clerk at 
Bangalore. 

Lately. On board the Mountatnart Elphinstone, 
homeward from Bombay, Lieut. Jas. Gordon, 24lh 
Madras N.L 


ISomhap. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial Department. 

Sept. 2. — Capt. H. D. Robertson, collector and 
magistrate of Ahmednuggur. 

Mr. Thos. Williamson, ditto ditto of Poonah. 

Mr. G. Glbeme, acting collector and magistrate 
of Poonah. 

Mr. W. S. Boyd, acting ditto ditto In Northern 
Concan. 

Mr. W. Simson, acting first assistant to collec- 
tor of Ahmednuggur. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

Sspf. 2.— The Rev. Thos. Carr, A.B., to act as 
Archdeactm of Bombay, from date of departure 
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of Venerable the Archdeacon for England, for 
recovery of hiS health. 


SHIPPING. 

Airivala. 

/lu^-2. Hauiet, Macfarlane, from Liverpool} 
and Hebe, Goycan, from Bordeaux.— 3. Edward, 
Gilbert, from N. S. Wales.— 15. Clormda, Carrew, 
from K'o de Janeiro.— 26. Eleanor, Edmonds, 
from London — 29. Pomona, Hlghat, from Llver- 
noo\.—Sept. 6. Isabella, Bourchier, and Heto of 
Maloivn, Studd, both from London. 

Departures. 

July 31. H.C.S. General Kyd, Serle, for China. — 
Aufr.\. Fenfusson, Groves, for China; &ndFife- 
shire, Crawley, for Ceylon.— 7- Curler, Ryland, for 
Mauritius.— 1.3. Helen, Langley, for Cnin.j.— 16. 
F.rmouth, Graham, for Madras and Calcutta; 
Cumheiland, Steel, for N. S. W'alcs; Sultan, Mit- 
chell, for Madras and Calcutta ; and Janet, Lan- 
thean, for London. — 17* H.C.S. Atlas, Mine, f^or 
China ; and Cecilia, Rurapel, for Malabar, Mau- 
ritius, and Bourbon. — 23. Fallei/fiehl, Johnson, for 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and London.— 2!). Willmm Mo- 
ney, Fulcher, for Madias and Cengal — Sept. 6. 
Aunandale, Fergusson, for London.— 10. Neptune, 
Whittlcton, for Greenock. 


Freight to London (Sept. 5).— £2 per ton. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 3. At Mazagon, Mrs. Joseph Ball, of a son. 

9. At Bombay, tne lady of Christ. Kane, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

16. At Bombay, Mrs. C. Marshall, of a son. 

1.5. At Mazagon, Mrs. J. A. Higgs of a daugh- 
ter. 

17. AtColabah, the lady of Lieut. Eyre, H.M. 
26th regt., of a daughter. 

23. At .Sholapore, the lady of I.leut. Marsh, 
assistant superintendent bazaars, of a daughter. 

2tl. At Bombay, the lady of Major .S. Powell, 
acting adj. gen. of the anny, of a daughter. 

27. At Bombay, in the tort, Mrs. Ogilvy, of a 
daughter. 

Lately. At Mazagon, the lady of H. Moresby, 
Esq., of a daughter. 


DFATH. 

Aug, 8. At Ellichpoor, of spasmodic cholera, 
Helen Drummond Erskine, second daughter of 
the late Lord Kinncdar, one of the senators of the 
College of Justice. 


BIRTH. 

Aug, 22. At Colombo, the lady of Wm. Moir, 
Esq., of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

Aug, 14. At Jaffnapatam, Adriana Gertrulda, 
wife of J. T. Anderson, Esq., aged 42. 

19. At Colombo, the Rev. Father Sebastian Go- 
dienho, of the congr^tion ofUbe oratory of St. 
Philip Nery, aged 65. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS, 

April 20. At Hey wood, near Parramatta, the 
lady of George Acres, Esq., of a son. 

June 13. At Sydney, Mrs. Warman, of a son. 

15. At Sydney, the l.uly of E. A. Hayes, Esq., 
editor and proprietor of the Australian, of a son. 

19. At Sydney, Mrs. Norton, of a daughter. 
July 13. At Sydney, the lady of Lieut, Gen. 
Dnrhng, governor of the colony, of a daughter* 

16. At Sydney, Mrs. Chambers, of a son. 


M VRRIAOES. 

April 20. At Sydney, Charles Me Lachlan, Esq., 
agent for the Australian Company, to Isabella, 
youngest daughter of the late Robert Dick, Esq., 
merchant, Glasgow. 

Afrtyl2. At Parramatta, Francis ‘Stephen, Fsq., 
younger son of the Hon. Mr. Justice Stephen, of 
Ultimo, to Frances, only daughter of Lieut. Col. 
Shadforth, of the 57th regt. 

June 9. At Syilney, Mr. Reuben Uther, to Ann, 
daughter of Mr. L. Tredale, Australian Iron Ware- 
house, George street. 

— At Livernool, Mr. Jas. Chisholm, jun., to 
Elizalieth, third daughter of Alex. KInghome, 
Esq., J. P. 

10. At Paramatta, Capt. Hayes, of the Reliance, 
to Jane, youngest daughter of Gregory Blaxland, 
Esq. 

16. AtSydney, John Hosking, Esq., son of John 
Hosking, Esq., of London, and formerly of this 
colony, to Martha, youngest daughter of Samuel 
Terry, Esq. 

22. At Portland Head, Capt. Wm. Wiseman, of 
the FAizabeth, son of Mr. Wiseman, on the 
Hawkesbury, to Matilda, daughter of Mr. John 
Grono, of Grono Park, Pitt Town. 

24. AtSydney, Isaac 1). Nicholls, Esq., to Miss 
Sarah, daughter of Wm. Hulthinson, Esq., 
George Street, Sydney. 


DEATHS. 

April 26. At his residence on Bunker’s Hill, 
George Panton, Esq., postmaster of New South 
Wales. 

May 5. At Sydney, Mrs. Hill, wife of Mr. Ar- 
thur Hill, of the Rose and Crown Tavern, Castle- 
reagh Street. 

Juneb. At Windsor, Francis Howe, eldest son 
of the Rev. John Hutchinson, Wesleyan minister, 
nge<l two years. This child was born in the Island 
of Tongataboo, being the first-born of English na- 
tives, and on that account was namctl by the Ton- 
gese after one of their greitcst divinities. 

JnlvT. At Luskintyre, Lieut. John Rotton, of 
the Bengal artillery, after a severe and painful 
illness. 

14. At Myrtle Creek, by a fall from a horse, Mr. 
Amsden, late assistant superintendent of police at 
Sydney. 

lately. In the institution at Parramatta, Louisa 
Woo«l, an orphan, grand-daughter of the late 
Wm. Sims, Esq., collector of customs in London. 

— At Sydney, the wife of Mr. Peter Quigley, 
shopkeeper. 

— At the Half way House, on the Parramatta 
road, Mr, Samuel Hulbext, aged 5J. 


Fan 23irmcn’« Eanb. 


l&outi} Sl£lalC0. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

June 26, 1829— The 'services of Mr. John' Ste- 
phen, Jun., as justice of peace of this territory, 
oispen^ with. 

Ju/y 4.— Mr. George Innes to act as commis- 
woner for apportioning territory, in room of Mr. 
John Stephen, jun. 

J^y 13.— H.Dumaresque,Esq., private secretary 
to his Exc. the Governor, having returned from 
I England, directed to resume duties of his office. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


./an. 31, 1829.-Samuel Hill, Esq., to be port 
officer and superintendent of government vessels. 

JohnWelsh, Esq., to be port officer and harbour- 
master at Port Dairy mple. 

Fcft. 7— Charles Abbott, Esq., to bo keeper of 
bonded stores. 

28.— Mr. A. G. Watson to be sworn gauger in 
customs department at Hobart Town. 

March 21 . — Richard Lane, Esq., Li^t. in H.M. 
6.3d Foot, to be a justice of peace for V. D. Land 


and its dependencies. 

Mr. Michael Kennedy to be under sheriff, r. 
John Hays. 
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Mr. .Tohn Clark to be keeper of bonded stores at 
Launceston. 

April 4.— James Bryant, Rent., to be assistant 
Burgeon. 

G. F. Story, Esq., to be district jtssist. surgeon 
at Oyster Bay. 

April 11.— W. T. Parramorc, Esq., to art as 
clerk of council, in room of ('apt. Montagu pro- 
ceeding to England. 

Roderlc O’Connor, Esq., to act as inspector of 
roads and bridges. 

April 18.— Arthur Davies, Esq., and James 
Briggs, Esq., captain m II.M. 6.'kl legt. of Foot, 
to be justices of jieacafor territory of V. D. Land 
and its depeiulenties. 

Mr. J. C. Seymour to be an assistant surveyor for 
V. D. Land. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

lilllTIIS. 

May 18. At Launceston, Mrs. Haughton, of a 
son. 

July 4. At Denniston, the lady of Capt. Patrick 
Wood, of a son and heir. 


MAUIUAC^FS. 

Frb. 12. At New Noi folk, Mr, Geo. Woodward, 
.surveyor, to Ann, youngest daughter of Mrs. 
Bridger, New Norfolk. 

April 1(1. At Ilatho, Upper Clyde, W. Wil- 
liams, Eiq., J. P. arul Lieut. U.M.4()(h regt., to 
Jane, eldest daughter of A. Reid, Esq. J. P. 

May 1. At Launceston, James Cox, Esq., Cla- 
rendon, to Miss Eliza Collins, Ellinthorpe Mali. 

2. At Launceston, Mr. Jas. llendcison to Miss 
Ann Dell. 

7. At Hobart Town, Mr. John Davidson, of 
Kangaroo Point, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
the late Capt. Chase. 

8. At Hobart Town, Miss Ann Partridge, dangh- 
ter-in-law of Mr. John Janie's, of Brighton, to 
Mr. Win. Hutton, of Hobart Town. 

Juue2ii. At Elizabeth Town, Lieut, H. B, Tor- 
lesse, R.N., to Miss Frances Hawthorn, niece of 
J. T. Cranter. of Kinsale, Ireland. 

Lately. At Launceston, (,'apt. Ilaiward, of the 
cutter Caroline, to Miss Eliz. Hooper, of Launces- 
ton. 

— At Launceston, Mr. Thos. Scott, merchant, 
to Mrs. ( I lass, of the same town. 

— At Launicston, Mr. W. liouilly, to .Sarah, 
second daughter of Mr. Thos. Piptose, of Iberden. 


DFATllS. 

Feh. 9. At Hobart Town, Mrs. Wilkinson, wife 
of Mr. Edw. Wilkinson, accountant of the bank 
of Van Diemen’s Land. Her infant child died the 
week before. 

18. Suddenly, at the barracks, Lieut. 11. Thorn- 
hill, H.M. 40th regt. This officer was of long 
standing, having served in the Peninsula and at 
Waterloo. 

April 5. At Launceston, Mrs. Mountgarrett, 
widow of the late Dr. Mountgarrett. 

7. At Hobart Town, hiarah Emily, youngest 
daughter of Mr. H. Ross, solicitor. 

22. At Hobart Town, James Neill, Esq., aged 
72. He was, for upwards of forty years, an emi- 
nent printer in Edinburgh, being for the greater 
part of that period printer to the Coui t of .Session. 

May 11. At his estate, Humphrey ville, A. W. II. 
Humphrey, Esq., late chief police magistrate. 
His remains were followed to the grave by hisExc. 
the Lieutenant-Governor, his Honour the Chief 
Justice, &c. &c. 

26. At Hobart Town, of an apoplectic attack, 
Mr. John Hame«, of the Colonel Secretary’s Office, 
aged 46. 

Lately. \t his estate near the Blue HUls, Mr. 
Samuel Wood, whose brother was lately speared 
by the natives. 

— At the military barracks, Assiat. Surgeon P. 
Coleman. ® 


— St. Helena. — Netherlands India. 

jtrthcrlantis .^nbia. 

BIRTH. 

Aug. 1. At Batavia, the lady of Augustus Pnn- 
spp. Esq., of the Bengal civil service, of a daugh- 
ter. 


DEATH. 

Feh. 27. At Batavia, where he had procccilod for 
the recovery of his health, A. Karqunar, Esq., 
Singapore. 


Cape of CiccB ?I'cpr. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Aug. 17, 1826. — L. Niepotli, Esq., to hcjustico 
of peace for district of George. 

Sept. I — G. J. Rogers, Esq., to be guardi.in of 
slaves for western division of lolony, v. H. Mur- 
phy, Esq., whose appointment is not contirmed. 

Sept. 17,— J. .S. N. De Villiers, Esq., to be ajiis- 
ticeof peace in district of Graail'-Reinet. 

8.— Donald Moodic, Esq., to act as civd 
commissioner of Albany and .Somerset, dm mg 
absence of D. Campbell, Esq., on duty ; .'’nd Mr. 
J is. O’Reilly to ait as clerk of peace, during Mr. 
Moodie’s temporal y employment as tivil commis- 
sioner. 


CHRISTENINGS AND DEATHS. 

CmiTSTENINGS. 

Aug. 16. A son of Wm. Cunningham, Esq., cap- 
tain In the lion. E. I. Company’s service, baptized 
James Macnabb. 

— A daughter of Wm. Blair, Esq., one of his 
Majesty’s coinmiBsioners, baptized Dorothy Chns- 
tiun. 

28. A daughter of W. D. Smith, Esq., captain 
Royal Engineers, baptized Henrietta Davies. 

.lb. A son of Anthony Oliphant, Fsq„ his Ma- 
jesty’s attorney for this colony, baptizedf Lawrotue. 

Sept. 4. A (laughter of Chas. Whitcomb, Esii., 
baptized Julia Maria. 

— A daughter of J. A. Dutton, Esq., '.baptized 
Julia Atwick. 

Id A son of R. J. Jones, Esq., baptized Henry 
Hamilton. 

27. A son of the late Geo. Scott, Esq., baptized 
William Henry Horatio. 

Oet. 4. A son of J. 11. Thomson, Esip, b.apti/pd 
Alexander. 

7. A son of Mr. Wm. Proctor, baptized Henry 
John .Smith. 


DEATHS. 

Aug.2J. Mr. Arthur Barker, aged 2.'5. 

26, Miss Lucy Kenny, daughter oi the late 
Lieut. Col. Wm. Kenny, Madras army, age(l 28. 

Sept. 9. At Graliam’s Town, Louisa Sophia, 
daughter of Mr. R. Stone, aged 5 years; and on 
the 15th of the same month, Robert William, son 
of the above, aged 3 years. 

23. Mr. Joh. Koolh.aas, of Amsterdam. 


^t. Ilicletta. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS 
AND FURLOUGHS. 

Ca<!tle, James's Fort, May 28, 1829.— Lieut. C. 
J. Ashton, of artillery, having returned from Eu- 
rope, directed to take charge of mulberry planta- 
tions, V. Pellon, proceeding to England. 

June 29. Ens. Harry Doveton, of artillery, now 
in Bengal, granted six months leave of absence on 
his private aifairs, commencing from expiration of 
his leave on sick certificatfe, viz. 23d Oct. 1829. 

Oct. 6.— Capt. O. Beale, of artillery, now at 
Cape of Good Hope, further granted six months 
leav-e of absencefronl 10th Oct. 1829. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


(ITiilcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, jiugust I. 

The King v. C. G. Drummond . — The 
def’ondaiit, a civil scivant of the Compa- 
ny, was indicted (at the session of Oyer 
and Terminer holden this day), for sla)'- 
ing one Kooronah, a native woman, in 
the district of Midnaporo, pi evince of 
Orissa. 

Tlie ydvocatc General ^ for the prosecu- 
tion, detailed the facts, as proved in evi- 
dence. 

Henry Beecher was in company with 
\V. Diummond on the 11th of March last, 
on a spoiling party, with the llev. Mr. 
Garrow and Capt. Clieap, on elephants ; 
was on the elephant with Mr. Drum- 
mond, when returning to Tontoon going 
north, and a dooly was coming from the 
north. Mr. Drummond had a gun, 
loaded with partridge shot. Tliat gun 
was fired. The dooly was about ten or 
fifteen yards off; witness was speaking to 
Mr. Drummond at the time. Witness 
saw Mr. Drummond take the shot out of 
one of the compartments of the howda, 
and put three grains into the gun, about a 
quarter of an hour before filing it ofT. 
On this day w-e had taken tifiin with 
ISIr. Campbell, an indigo planter, but 
took nothing to excess. Witness was 
not aware of any accident having hap- 
pened when tlie gun was fired olf. On 
tliat evening, at Tontoon, said to Mr. 
Garrow, that the gun had been fired 
''ith 'three shot to frighten the bearers, 
but that Mr. Drummoml had not men- 
tioned his intention of doing so. Mr. 
Drummond went to bed ; be was fa- 
tigued, and did not dine with ns that 
e\ening. Witness bad no suspicion that 
any accident had occurred ; was not in- 
formed of any till the Sunday following; 
heard no cries after the gun was fired otf. 
Mr. Drummond had not been long in this 
country at the time. At Ilanaccry, witness 
heard of tlie accident. We had no ser- 
vants with us at the time. We fired some 
shots afterw’ards. This occurred a few mi- 
nutes before sunset, and about an hour 
and a half after we left Mr. Campbell’s. 
We sat down to tiffin at about 4 o’clock. 
We had been out shooting in the moriu 

Witness did not observe that 
Mr. Drummond had drank too much ; 
♦lid not ob.serve so from his manner; 
've fired the shots partly for amusement, 
and partly to let the other party know that 
we were following. The sun was on the 
«ame side as the dooly passed. Witness is 
Atiat, Jour. N. S. Vol. 1 , No. 2, 


certain only three sliots were put into the 
gun. 

Kalindec Saiinuil, hiishaiid of Koo- 
ronah, was taking her home in a dooly 
the very day on wliicli he manied lier, 
Tlicro were about eiglit persons with 
them. Met an elephant, with two Euro- 
pean gentlemen on it, at about one ghurry 
before the close of day. We were about 
twenty cubits from the elejibant. We met 
another clejihant with two Euiopcnu gen- 
tlemen on it, and seeing it closing, w’e 
moved on side ; we afterwards saw a per- 
son present a piece and file; we were about 
fifteen cubits from the elephant, and had 
passed it a little. On the shot being filed, 
the girl gioaned, and fell partly out of 
the dooly. Her bands were closed, and 
she was speechless ; the purda at the timo 
was down, She died in about tlncc hours 
after lier being wounded. She bled from 
her wounds, one on her bead, one on her 
temple, and one on her arm. She died on 
the spot where she had been wounded. 
Tlie body was taken next day toMidnajiore, 
to the judge, who examined it. 'J’lie 
deceased was eleven ycais of age. Wo said 
nothing after the accident occurred ; we 
were so much engaged that wo made no 
noise. 

One of the dooly-bearers deposed that 
the deceased lifted up the curtain to look 
at the gentlemen on the elephant, when 
one of ilicm pointed the gun, took aim, 
and fired. 

Mr. Garrow and Capt Cheap confirm- 
ed the evidence of Mr. IJcccher. 

The examinations of the prisoner before 
the magistrates were put in, in wliich 
be acknowledged that, fiom conenning 
circumstances, he supposed he must have 
shot tlie woman. Ho denied liaving 
known that he liad done so for seveial 
days after it had occuircd, or that, at the 
lime he filed the gun, he had any idea of 
injuring the unfortunate deceased. 

Mr. Diummond said, in his defence, 
that no person could more deeply deplore 
the unfortunate accident, which deprived a 
fellow-creature of life, than he did ; but 
the occurrence he declared most solemnly 
to have been purely accidental. 

The Chief Justice explained the law to 
the jury, and said there was nothing to 
shew that Mr. Drummond could have had 
an intention to do the deceased an injury. 
Such a supposition would be inconsistent 
with human nature. 

The jury found the defendant of 

manslaughlir, and the court (as stated 
ill p. 44) fined Mr. Drummond 1,000 
rupee.s. 

(I*) 
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On the Admiralty side of the Court, at 
tlic same sessions, August 10th, Captain 
Fuller, of the Fairlie^ was tried on a 
charge of assault and imprisonment, com- 
mitted on John Griffis and others of liis 
crew. The trial lasted till about six o’clock 
in the evening of the lltb, when the jury 
retired to determine on their verdict ; but 
being unable to come to a decision that 
evening, they were locked up in the 
town-hall all night, and returned to the 
court-house on the morning of the 12th, 
and at three o’clock in the afternoon 
brought in a verdict of Not Guilty. The 
charge of the Chief Justice to the Jury 
contained a luminous exposition of the 
law relating to the power of a commander 
of a ship over his crew at sea, and the duty 
of a crew towards their commander. We 
shall give a copious report of the charge, 
with the particulars of the trial, next 
month. 

On the 15th August a criminal informa- 
tion was tried, at the instance of Mr. 
Andrew White, one of the attornies of the 
court, against Robert Montgomery Mar- 
tin, Baboos Dwarkanauth Tagore, Ram- 
mohun Roy, and Neel Hutton Holdar, the 
proprietors of the Bengal Herald. This 
indictment arises from some remarks 
which appeared in the Bengal Herald ^ re- 
flecting on the character of the prosecutor 
in the discharge of his professional duty, 
in a recent trial for a trespass (“ Cook 
against Pattle”), in which a verdict was 
given for the prosecutor’s client. Pre- 
vious to the trial, the defendants, Ramrao- 
Imn Koy, Dwarkanauth Tagore, and 
Neel Button Holdar, prayed to withdraw 
their plea of not gudly, and to plead 
guilty^ which was allowed. The remain- 
ing defendant, Mr. Martin, was found 
guiltyj and the court sentenced him to 
pay a fine of 500 rupees to the King, and 
the other defendants one rupee each. We 
shall give a report of this trial next month. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE FORGERIES. 

Since our last little further information 
has transpired on the subject of the forge- 
ries which have been lately detected. The 
examinations are continued, but the result 
has not been made public. Raja Buddi- 
nath Roy has been committed to the grand 
gaol, Rajkissore Dutt is confined in the 
I’own-gaol, and Dwarkanauth Mitru has 
not yet been apprehended.— /nd. Caz.y 
Aug. 3. 

We‘do not find that any important ef- 
fects have been produced on the state of 
the money market by the discovery of the 
forgeries, which have excited so much at- 
tention. Money on undoubted security may 
still be had at the rates that have prevailed 
fpr some time past. Government securi- 
ties are quoted at a nominally higher dis- 


count of from four to eight annas per cent., 
but we have not heard of any actual trans- 
actions at these rates. 

A true bill has been found by the grand 
jury against Omachurn Banoorjya and 
others for conspiracy. Report affirms that 
this case is connected with the system of 
forgery to which we have referred, and 
that the principal facts relative to it will 
be brought out on the trial. Most people 
will recollect that in the recent case of 
Prawnkissen Holdar , tried for forgery, ex- 
traordinary exertions were employed by 
him and his friends to secure his acquittal, 
Among other means that were adopted, it 
is alleged that he entrusted a sum of 70,000 
rupees to Omachurn Banoorjya, Rajkissore 
Dutt, and others, to be applied to the most 
illegal and corrupt purposes. Their exer- 
tions however were ineflettual, and when 
Prawnkissen Holdar found himself con- 
victed by the verdict of an honest jury, he 
naturally endeavoured to recover from his 
agents the sums he had hoped would have 
ensured his safety. Having once touched 
the coin, however, they were unwilling to 
let it pass from their hands, or to return it 
into those of one who they supposed would 
have so much less occasion for it at Penang 
than they would have in Calcutta. Prawn- 
kissen ever since his condemnation, has been 
endeavouring by various means to recover 
this amount, but without success ; and at 
last in revenge, it is said, he has peachedt 
and has thus brought to the knowledge of 
the proper authorities a nest of forgers 
with whom he appears to have been con- 
nected, and who have been a long lime 
preying upon the public. Such, it has been 
stated to U'J, are the actual circumstances 
wh*ch have led to the late explosion ; and 
although we give the statement merely as 
anojt dit, yet it appears to contain internal 
and circuinslaniial evidence of probability. 
— Ibid., Aug. (>. 

nURBAH. 

The Right Hon. the Governor- General 
held a durbar on Saturday, at the Govern- 
ment-house. The body-guard and band 
were, as usual, in attendance. His Lord- 
ship entered the st.ite-rooms at ten o’clock, 
attended by his staff and suite ; when the 
several native gentlemen, vakeels of fo- 
reign states, officers of government, and 
others present, were introduced by the 
Persian secretary, Mr. Stirling. A khi- 
laut of investiture, consisting of seven 
parchas, three kinds of jewels, sword, and 
shield, was upon the occasion conferred 
on Bunwaree Lai, zemindar of Pooladsee 
and other large estates in the Moorsbe- 
dabad division, who has received from gO' 
vernment the titles of Maharaja and Bcha- 
door, as an acknowledgment of bis pubhc 
spirit and liberality, in placing a handsoui® 
doution at the disposal of the Genei^‘ 
Craunittee of Public Instruction^ for 
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encouragement of native education, and 
otherwise contriI)U(ing to the promotion of 
useful public objects. 

We understand that the Governor- Ge- 
neral in Council has recorded a resolution, 
in which his Lordship’^ intention to act 
upon the principle of rewarding merito. 
rious conduct and public services on the 
part of tlie native subjects of the Hon. 
Company, by the grant of titles and other 
honorary distinctions, is declared ; and it 
is distinctly provided, that the execution 
of important public works, or liberal pe- 
cuniary contributions for tlie same pur- 
pose, and more especially for the promo- 
tion of improved education, and the diflu. 
sion of European science and knowledge 
amongst their countrymen, by natives of 
weclth and respectability, will be consi- 
dered to constitute a claim to the enjoy- 
ment of such distinctions. Mcasuies have, 
we are informed, been taken for rendering 
tlie purport of the above resolution gene- 
rally known to the native community. — 
Cov, Gaz., 4. 

ALMCATOR. 

A fortnight ago, as a boat was tacking 
up the Hooghly, a bamboo fell overboard, 
and a man got into the water for the pur- 
pose of recovering it, when, lnment.il»le to 
say, a huge alligator seized his leg, and 
hurried with him to the bottom in pre- 
sence of several villagers, who beheljl it 
from the shore. After the monster had 
remained about an liour uiidvr water, no 
doubt feasting upon his prey, he ascended 
again to the surface. He had been seen 
for several days previously about the same 
place by the villagers, who from a want of 
the necessary weapons did not make any 
attempt to destroy him— Chron , 
^ug. 8 . 


THE PRESS. 

To Mr. R.RI. Martin, proprietor of the 

Bengal Herald. 

Sir The attention of Government 
having bean attracted to tlie article in tlie 
Bengal Herald of the 1st inst. coinmcnc- 
ing, « We solicit the attention of the 
“ Indian community and the British 
‘ people and parliament to the General 
'' Orders in our columns of to-day, &c.” 
I am directed by the Right Honourable 
die Governor General in Council to ex- 
press to you the displeasure with which 
his Lordship in council has perused the 
editorial comments on the General Orders 
above referred to, as containing matter 
^Iculated to excite a spirit of mutiny and 
diwontent in the minds of the European 
soldiery, to whose worst passions the 
mischievous and mistaken notions incul- 
cated in that article arc addressed, and to 
caution you against indulging i|>^'similur 


comments and observations for the fu- 
ture. 

I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
G. SwiNTOK, Chief Sec. to Gov. 
Ceuncil Chamber, 6th Aug. lb‘29. 

We shall place the editor of the Hiirlaiu 
for a moment out of view, and we shall 
remind our readers that a wiiter in a 
public newspaper, professing to be an offi- 
cer of the Bengal army, has declared, 

‘ upon his honour,' that he does not be- 
lieve, that if there appeared at this mo- 
ment an enemy in the field, there is a single 
officer or regiment who would give or obey 
the word of command to march against 
them ; and we ask once more, if tliis 
language is not calculated to excite to 
disaffection an J mutiny — to invite the ag- 
gressions of those who are liostile to our 
power— to alarm the friends and relatives 
at home of every Eurojiean icsidcnt in 
this country ? and moreover, we assert it 
again to be a ‘ foul and false libel’ on the 
Bengal army, by a brother officer, who 
disgraces the commission he holds, and 
ought to be turned with ignominy opt of 
the service. When the same wiiter goes 
on threaten those under whose con iiiai'd 
he is placed, by representing the army as 
ready to pull down tlie fabiic of ibe stale, 
altliongli they should perish in the luins, 
where is the man of sober reflection, wlio 
trembles not at the consequences of such 
language to a power, resting, as docs tlie 
British power in India, solely on the fide- 
lity and allegiance of Us army ? Yet sueli 
language, ami from -^utli a quarter, Ins 
found a publisher and a defender in the 
editor of the liengal JInrkarVf who main- 
tains the truth of tlie iiiclure diawn by his 
correspondent, and tlie reality of dangers, 
whicli lie sets before government m tcr- 
rorem, insinuating, that, but for the 
‘ safety-valve of the press, we had by this 
time been buried under the ruins of the 
fabric.' It may please the Ilnrkaru to call 
such writings ‘a safely-vahe j' we call 
them, without circumlocution, a direct 
incitement to sedition, and at the risk of 
tlie opprobrious abuse we have encounter- 
ed from tlie Hurkaru, we have denoun- 
cd them as dangerous, and in the name 
of a public, exposed by them to the loss of 
life and property, we have called for their 
suppression by tliose, wiilj whom rests 
the power to put a stop to them. We have 
not called down on them the punisliment 
which the law has provided fur offences 
so serious as exciting soldiers to disaffec- 
tion and mutiny, Wc have been asked, 
indeed, since they appeared, if the Advo- 
cate General of the llonourable Company 
is asleep ? In reply we answer, that a part 
at least of the public press is at its 
post and awake, 'fhe noble Lord at tlie 
head of the government will do us the 
justice to look at the language we have de- 
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nounrod, and the quarter from which it 
professes to come. In a question of such 
moment, we are persuaded his Lordship 
will shut his eyes to every minor considera- 
tion, and only ask, if such writings are 
compatible with the safety of the empire 
committed to his charge— if the permis- 
sion of them is consistent with a wise and 
upright discharge of his duty. We quarrel 
not with Lord William Bentinck’s opi- 
nions, as to the extent to which the liberty of 
the press may be permitted in this country, 
however much they may differ from otirs ; 
but its licentiousness — more especially 
when that licentiousness is directed to sow 
disaffection in the army, and to invite at- 
tacks from the ever-vigilant enemies of our 
power in this country — we feel assured 
will find no friend in the present Gover- 
nor-general or his council. Tlic editor 
of the Hurkaru seems to trust in the impu- 
nity with which he has hitherto been per- 
mitted to proceed, and exults in the con- 
clusion that Government thinks with him, 
that the press is the ‘ safety-valve’ of the 
state, and the published assertion of offi- 
cers, “ upon their honour,” that at this 
moment not a regiment would obey the 
order to march against an enemy, the best 
means of guarding against dangers of its 
** own creation.” In this exultation we 
will venture to foretell that the editor of 
the Bengal Hurkaru will find himself mis- 
taken.— Jb/ui Bully Aug, 6. 

CIVIL SERVICE ANNUITY FUND. 

A meeting of the subscribers to this 
fund took place on the .3d Aug. H. Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. in the chair ; when a variety 
of propositions were considered, and some 
of them adopted, in respect to the rules. 
Their length obliges us to defer even an 
abridged report till next month. 

THE INDIGO CROP. 

Jc55orc.— “ The river has been at a 
stand here for the last five days, which has 
not a little tended to dispel those gloomy 
presages that its continued encroachments 
on the banks had begun to establish. I 
believe it is pretty generally supposed that 
Kishnaghur will be among the moie lucky 
indigo districts this season, but I am in- 
clined to doubt it. I have seen a letter 
from a planter in the neighbourhood of 
the station, replete with the most dis- 
couraging accounts of his manufacture. 
He states that up to the date of his letter 
(20thJuly)the rain had continued falling for 
twenty- five days in succession, by which all 
his small plant had become rotten, and the 
leaves were dropping from his more for- 
ward; and that with his utmost endea- 
vours to obtain the greatest possible pro- 
duce, he had not been able to realize more 
than an average of from two to three 
roaunds per thousand bundles. I am 


happy however to add, tliat his case is not 
universal, though I am sorry to say it is 
too general. At this concern we have 
been getting during the last week an aver- 
age of between six and seven maunds per 
1,000 bundles, and there is a prospect, if 
the w'eather holds up as it hitherto has 
done here, that our produce will incre.ise. 
The truth seems to be, that the current 
season will be a very partial one, makinir 
some and ruining others. Whatever the 
Calcutta speculators may think to the con- 
trary, I am inclined to expect an advance 
in the price of indigo.” — Beiig, Ctiron., 
Aug. 8. 

Although the weather in Calcutta has 
been uncommonly wet during the prcscut 
month, we understand that no unusu.al 
quantity of rain has fallen in the indigo 
districts ; but on the contrary, the weather 
has on the whole been very favourable for 
iTiJinufacturing, and that the present sea- 
son will be by no means so defective a 
one as was .it one time anticipated : tliis 
at least for Bengal. The rice crop, wo arc 
also told, promises to be very abundant, 
and tlie ryots are delighted with their 
good prospects. An uncommonly heavy 
fall of rain had been experienced at Alla- 
habad down to the 7th, when the weather 
cleared a little ; but information does not 
extend beyond that date. — John Dully 
Aug. 21. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 

The following extract of a letter from 
Bengal has appeared in the London papers ; 
we always distrust such statements when 
highly coloured, as this is, because we 
know bow much feeling swaysa writer un- 
der some circumstances. 

“ Dum Dum, July 21. 

Really the state of things is such, that 
one hardly knows how to begin, and what 
the result of all their wise proceedings will 
be, God only knows. If all rumours be 
true, we are all likely soon to see old 
England — that is, those who have the luck 
to get out of the country. The plot is 
thickening fast, and matters must soon 
come to a crisis. A late order abolished 
several provincial battalions, and three 
(6lh, 7tb, and 8th) corps of irregular ca- 
valry. The 6th have (they say) refused to 
disband, as well as the Dinagepore batta- 
lion, who not only refuse to lay down 
their arms, but liave got the judge in con- 
finement, and possession of the treasure 
chest. This will run like wildfire through 
the country, ond who is to put it out? 
In short. Lord Bentinck is going on like 
a blind man, without knowing what he is 
about. The state of disgust and dissatis- 
faction throughout the country exceeds any 
thing you ever witnessed. It would take 
a quire paper to detail all the acts in 
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progress ; no plan could be bettor <!e\ised 
for*the loss of Ibe country than the one 
now acting upon. You know, of course, 
that four of the principal stations have been 
put upon half batta, and half tentage. 
I have just drawn up tlie accompanying 
document, by order of the finance com- 
mittee, to show how perfectly impossible 
it is for a young officer to got on even full 
batta and tentage. Pray let your friends 
preserve it, that they may not be led into 
the belief that we live upon gold, and 
prevent them sacrificing their children to 
such a service. We have just now 20 first, 
and 10 second lieutenants, supernumerary, 
besides cadets daily arriving. It is cruelty 
in the extreme to send out these poor bo}s 
to starve in such a climate ; if they are to 
starve, let them die among their friends. 
Every corps in the «^ervice is in the same 
state, and the reduction of two companies 
of each regiment, has caused an equal num- 
ber of supernumeraries among the native 
regiments, who are not less disgusted than 
ourselves : so you may suppose what a 
state we are in. There is a rumour that 
Lady William has received on anonymous 
letter, telling her of the danger Lord Wil- 
liam will incur if ho attempts to go up 
the country, and which is now registered 
ill the court secretary’s office.” 

The document referred to iu the letter is 
a report of a special committee ordered to 
assemble, by station orders, 18th June last, 
of which Major Frith is picsident, and 
Lieuts. Eraly, Humfray, Jervis, and Mac- 
donald, are members, relative to an unmar- 
ried subalterns’ expenses at Dum Dum, 
which are shewn to be much greater than 
his income. 

A notice had been issued by the post- 
master-general at Calcutta, announcing 
that ten box packets, containing the mails 
and loose letters by the Admiral Benbow 
and Austin, both from London, liad been 
transferred from those vessels at Madras, 
to the unfortunate ship Milford, which was 
wrecked on the Long Sand, and the w hole 
of her packets lost. 

Tliis has been a very unfortunate occur- 
rence for shippers of goods in the Austin, 
which have arrived at Calcutta without the 
invoices, which the captain had transferred 
to the Ml ford, and the collector of the 
customs requires the production of the 
invoices before he will deliver the goods to 
the consignees. 


^u»tral«uita. 

SWAN RIVER SETTLEMENT. 

Lamentable statements have been cir- 
culated, on the authority of private letters, 
^ the total failure of this undertaking. 
- ®^P®tches from the Licut.governor, dated 
to September, have been received by 


Covet nmeutjWluch has permitted the pub. 
lication of the following extract of a letter 
from Capt. Dance, R.N. (commander of 
the two vessels chartered by government) 
to the Under Secretary of Slate. This au- 
thentic report shews that the statements to 
which w’e allude are not to be relied upon. 

“ We found Frccmantlc here in the 
Challenger, but be bad not been here long 
enough to make any great preparation for 
ns ; he had taken possession, and nil that 
sort of thing, and bad been one short trip 
up the river ; ba<l bad two or (lirLc inter- 
views with tlic natives, who had appeared 
very friendly, and up to within five or six 
days of our ai rival, had experienced very 
fine weather. I suppose the time of our 
getting here to have lieen about the setting 
in of the winter, for with very little inter- 
mission we have had one constant succes- 
sion of had weather; not very cold, the 
thermometer seldom hclow CO deg., but 
very strong winds and deluges of rain. 
Notwithstanding this serious obstacle, our 
indefatigable and persevering governor has 
not lost an hour that could be employed in 
forming and forwarding a settlement. For 
the first two months the settlers have >c- 
mained on Garden Inland, in huts made 
from the timber, of which there is here 
abundance, and thatched and closed in hy 
small brushwood, which is likewise to he 
had here in any quantity. Within the last 
month, indeed ever since the ai rival of 
the ^[anpns f Anglcsea, which brought 
out a number of settlers, — has re- 
moved over to the mainland, where, at the 
entrance of the Sw an River, he has esta- 
blished a town, to he called Frecmnntle, 
and about eleven or twelve miles up the 
river, and immediately above Melville 
Water, on the left hand, on the Swan 
River, the town of Perth. 

“ There has been so much, injudiciously^ 

I think, asserted about the luxuriance 
of the soil, that many who have already 
arrived, and seen no further than the 
immediate vicinity of the place where 
they landed, have professed much disap- 
pointment ; and you will very likely hear 
very exaggerated accounts from different 
sources, I am, however, quite persuad- 
ed in my own mind, that there is much to 
hold out encouragement to persevere ; and 
I trust, when wc have made ourselves 
better acquainted with the country be- 
yond the first ranpc of liills, tliat wo shall 
have much better accounts to give you. I 
have sent an expedition in charge of my 
first lieutenant, a very zealous and active 
officer, to cross the mountains, and ascer- 
tain the nature of the country beyond. He 
started the day before yesterday, with a 
fortnight’s provisions, and I intend going 
myself in another direction, very shortly, 
and you shall hear all I have ascertained^ 
by the first opportunity that offers after- 
wards. 
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“ I am sorry to tell you of the loss of 
the mef chant ship Marquis of AngleseUf in 
Gage’s Roads, last Friday. She drove 
with three anchors a-head in a gale of 
wind, and going on j the rocks to the 
southward of the entrance of the river, 
was bilged, and I fear can never be got 
oflT. It is quite clear to me, and I have 
always given it as my decided opinion, 
that Gage’s Roads is not a safe anchorage 
in winter montlis ; but as I hope, when 
we have mode ourselves acquainted with 
the passage in here, that ships may run in- 
to the sound at any time, this will be very 
little drawback on the port. Ships may 


lie in the roads for seven or eight 
months in perfect safety, and consequent, 
ly, as is the case in many other parts of 
die world, seasons must be established for 
tlic arrival and sailing of merchant ships. 
I am happy to tell you that I am on the 
very best terms and understanding with 
the Lieutenant-governor ; and I do hope, 
and think, that through his perseverance 
and exertion, which I assure you shall be 
seconded by me to the utmost of my 
power and ability, you will soon receive 
the most satisfactory accounts of our colo. 
nyand proceedings.” 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

KCCLESt ASTI CAT, ESTABLISHMENT OF BRITISH 
INDIA. 

The report of the Christian Knowledge 
Society for 18i^8-29, contains the follow- 
ing statement with reference to the desira- 
ble division of the diocese of India. 

The lamented death of Bishop James 
took place so soon after his arrival in his 
diocese, that no opportunity w^as afforded 
him of doing more than evincing his 
earnest desire to co-operate with the So- 
ciety, by entering into correspondence with 
its different committees, and collecting in- 
formation respecting the various labours 
in which they are engaged. When the 
melancholy intelligence of his Lordship’s 
decease reached this country, the Society 
lost no time in renewing its application to 
his Majesty’s government, and to the Hon. 
Court of Directors of the East-India Com- 
pany, for a division of the diocese of 
Calcutta. His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury readily consented to bring the 
subject under the consideration of the 
proper authorities; and enforced the ar- 
guments contained in the Society’s me- 
morial, by recommending a compliance 
with the prayer of its petition. Replies 
were received to this communication, both 
from the president of the Board of Con- 
trol and the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors ; and, although the Society was 
informed that its wishes could not be ac- 
ceeded to, it had the satisfaction, at the 
same time, of seeing that the subject was 
deemed worthy of deliberate consideration 
— that the value of the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment was fully felt and acknowledged 
—and that the chief objection appeared to 
arise from the expense, which must be 
incurred by the erection of one or more 
new bishopiicks, at a period when the 
strictest economy was imperiously called for, 
and had been introduced into the civil and 
military establishments of the Company. 

' The Society, feeling convinced that its 
.interference would not be misconstrued, 


did not hesitate to present a second me- 
morial on the subject; in the course of 
which, it requested the particular atlention 
of the Court of Directors to the following 
circumstances ; — 

First, that the inconveniences arising 
from frequent vacancies in the see of Cal- 
cutta are neither imaginary nor of a trifling 
nature. They are real, because the li- 
mited power of the archdeacon, upon 
whom the charge of the episcopal duties 
devolves during a vacancy of the see, can 
never remove them. They are most se- 
rious, because, before the successor of 
Bishop James cun commence the active 
duties of his station, nearly four years 
will have elapsed from the death of Bishop 
Heber, during which tlic whole diocese of 
India w ill have been virtually deprived of 
episcopal superintendence. 

The Society also stated its firm convic- 
tion, that, without a frequent and personal 
inspection of every presidency in his dio- 
cese, the superintendence of a bishop in 
India must be merely nominal, and the 
benefits to be derived from the institution 
of his office be almost entirely lost : foi 
his authority and influence can be little 
felt, in places from wliich he is known to 
be far distant, and where he is seldom 
seen ; nor, without an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the different manners, customs, 
and circumstances of the different presi- 
dencies, which long residence or repeated 
visitations alone can give, will the bishop 
in Calcutta be capable of forming a pro- 
per judgment on the suggestions which he 
receives, the cases which he has to decide, 
and the measures which he should pursue 
in the remote provinces. At the same 
time, it seems impossible to imagine ho'V 
any individual, even in the fulness of 
health and strength, could be able to 
make repeated visitations of so large a 
portion of the world as is contained in the 
diocese of Calcutta; or how, if he did so, 
he could do it without the neglect of other 
and equally essential duties of the episcopal 
office. 
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With reference to the expense of the 
proposed measure, the Society observed, 
that every Christian government, if it 
looks either for the blessing of Provi- 
dence, the peace of its empire, or the 
conscientious obedience of its subjects, 
ought, above all things, to make an ade- 
quate provision for promoting tlie influ- 
ence of those principles of holiness in the 
liearts of men, which Christianity alone 
can teach. This, indce<l, seems to have 
been unequivocally admitted, by the in. 
creased provision made within these few 
years for the religious instruction of Eu- 
ropeans in the East— a provision, of which 
the Society is not unmindful, and for 
which every friend to Christianity and to 
the permanent prosperity of our Indian 
empire must be grateful. But no one 
\enturcs to maintain that the ecclesiastical 
establishment of that country is even yet 
sufficient; and, consequently, the Society 
conceives that no argument, resting on 
the general expediency of retrenchment, 
ought to be allowed to operate against an 
increase in the ecclesiastical department. 

Dnhappily, these arguments failed to 
produce the desired effect; and another 
valuable life is exposed to the dangers, 
which are evidently inseparable from the 
administration of the see of Calcutta. The 
newly-appointed bishop has sailed for his 
diocese, unaccompanied by those col- 
leagues who might enlarge the prospect of 
his usefulness, by contracting the sphere of 
his duty ; and the Society has only to con- 
sole itself by recollecting, that the general 
state of the ecclesiastical establishment, 
the very insufficient number of chaplains, 
and the urgent want of due superinten- 
dence, must soon be brought, together 
with all that relates to our empire in the 
East, under the immediate consideration 
of the government, the legislature, and the 
nation ; and that when that time arrives, a 
division of the Indian diocese may be con- 
fidently expected. In the mean while, the 
sentiments of this great institution have 
been formally declared and recorded ; and 
there is every reason to hope and believe, 
that the steps which have been taken in 
the business have paved the way for ulti- 
mate success, 

THE INDIAN ARMV. 

Morning C/ironicle of January 13, 
contains ihe following remarks by the 
editor on the Half-batta question. 

latest accounts from India evince a 
spirit in the army deserving of the severest 
reprehension. The orders issued to effect 
reductions, so far from having been peace- 
ably complied with, have been resisted in 
some instances by troops who have wrought 
themselves up to a state of positive mu- 
tiny. The question with regard to the esta- 
blishment in India is soon stated. The 
tnilitary and civil servants of the Coin- 
pany in India have divided among them- 


selves tlte whole territorial revenue. Nay, 
they have even drawn from the country 
more tlian it was able to pay, for it has 
been found absolutely necessary to reduce 
the taxation in mercy to tlie people. What 
is it that these men would have? Do they 
wish actually to divide the territories 
among themselves ? They at present en- 
gross the whole revenues ; and if with this 
they are dissatisfied, the next step must 
be to proclaim themselves complete sove- 
reigns. 

The present conjuncture of peace has 
been deemed by the East-India Company 
favourable for the reduction of a portion 
of their immense army. Can any thing be 
more reasonable than that a government, 
forced to increase its army to a dispropor- 
tionate magnitude during an expensive 
war, should attempt reduction, on the con- 
clusion of peace? Such, however, is not 
the way of thinking of this deliberating 
army. Several battalions have wrought 
themselves up to the pitch of audacity of 
actually resisting the ordeis to reduce, as 
if a soldier ought to have any suffrage in 
such a case. It may be very inconvenient 
to officers to find their battalions reduced; 
but if it is to depend on them whether their 
services are or are not to be dispensed witlj, 
there is at once an end to all military sub- 
jection. 

Any man who has seen any of the offi- 
cers of the Indian army immediately after 
their return to this country, must have 
been struck with the absurd extravagance 
of the ideas of their own cousequence they 
bring back with them. To bear them, 
every thing that could possibly be done for 
them is far beneath what is due to their 
extraordinary merits. They leave this coun- 
try boys, find themselves suddenly elevated 
to command among a race little disposed 
to question their superiority, mix only 
with each other, and thus the delusions of 
self-love and self-conceit strike deeper and 
deeper root, finding no corrective in the 
wholesome admonition administered by 
rival vanities and rival ambitions. It is 
obvious that, under such circumstances, 
the least encouragement may soon lead 
men so little disposed to under-rate their 
own consequence as absolutely to forget 
themselves. The first symptoms of dis- 
obedience must, therefore, he attended to, 
and promptly and efficaciously repressed. 
We have no idea of soldiers constituting 
themselves a deliberative body ; and if we 
would not tolerate this any where, least of 
all would we tolerate it in so distant a re- 
gion as India. The least concession to 
such a spirit, would only provoke further 
demands. If they will proclaim them- 
selves sovereigns, the sooner we know 
what they would be at the better. Do 
not, however, let them run away with the 
idea that they are indispensable. In this 
country there are at present, unfortunate- 
ly, but too many youths, whom their pa- 
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rents are unable to provide for, and no- 
thing so easy as to supply the places of 
those who are tired of serving longer in 
India. 


AMERICAN TRADE ON DUTIES. 

The Anficrican trade with China is con- 
ducted under peculiarly advantageous cir- 
cumstances in the UnitedStates. Itnporters 
of China goods are allowed a credit for 
the duties to the goverment, in some cases 
a year and a half, which enables specu- 
lators to pay the duties on one adventure 
out of the proceeds of a second. This 
accommodation has greatly stimulated ad- 
venture, and caused that exorbitant amount 
of trade some years back, which is often 
referred to by our free-traders as evidence 
of the prosperity of the American east- 
ern trade. But the truth is, that the 
traders have 'become insolvent, and the 
government has lost its duties. Tliis sys- 
tem is recommended by the new presi- 
dent (Gen. Jackson) to be altered. The 
following is the passage in his message of 
the 8th Dec. which relates to this subject : 
“ In the collection of the revenue, the long 
credits authorized on goods imported from 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope are the 
chief cause of the losses at present sustain- 
ed. If these were shortened to six, nine, 
and twelve months, and warehouses pro- 
vided by government sufficient to receive 
the goods offered in deposit for security 
and debenture; and if the right of the 
United States to a priority of payment 
out of the estates of its insolvent debtors 
were more effectually secured, this evil 
would, in a great measure, be obviated. 
An authority to construct such houses, is, 
therefore, with the proposed alteration of 
the credits, recommended to your at- 
tention.” 

The following comments on this subject 
occur in the National Intelligencer of New 
York : 

“ The trade of the United States with 
the East-Indies has been rapidly increas- 
ing for several years past. Yet it is some- 
what singular^ that all those individuals 
who have been heretofore engaged in the 
direct or specie trade to China, have sooner 
or later been thrown into embarrassments, 
and eventually involved in ruin. This 
feature in the tea-trade is particularly ob- 
servable in that portion of commerce 
which is connected with New York, Phi- 
ladelphia, and a few other ports, though 
not so much observable, if any at all, in 
the Boston tea-trade. What is the reason, 
and how can a remedy be devised, are 
questions of some importance to the com- 
mercial community, as well as to the na- 
tional legislature. In the message of the 
president there is avery signidcant allusion 
to the long credits authorised on goods 
imported from beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, The losses in the collection of the 


revenue are attributed to these credits, and 
a recommendation is ^iven to Congress to 
shorten them. This is very wisely pro- 
posed, in connexion with the establishment 
of a warehousing system, 'flie evils at- 
tributed by the President to these long 
credits, do not alone affect the revenue of 
the nation. In the opinion of merchants 
and intelligent citizens in this neighbour, 
hood, these long credits in the tea trade 
only have been equally injurious to the 
prudence, the prosperity, and soundness of 
East-India merchants. One brancli of 
the evil whieli has particularly affected the 
tea-trade of New York and Philadelphia, 
is the prosecution of that trade through 
the medijtm of specie alone. In Boston 
and elsewhere, where our East-India mer- 
chants connected tlie tea-trade with that of 
the north-west and of Europe, the same 
evils have not been experienced to the 
private fortunos of individual merchants. 
A system of long credits, which throws 
at once into the hands of a merchant a 
vast quantity of additional capital, is very 
apt at all times to create speculation that 
may run to ruin before the judgment can 
reach it. If the recommendation of the 
President be carried out into law by the 
action of Congress, we are perfectly sa- 
tisfied that great benefits will result to the 
prosperity of individuals, as well as to the 
revenue. The power of indulging in over- 
speculation will be curtailed to reasonable 
dimensions, without impairing those aids 
which our government has always afforded 
to the capital engaged in foreign trade. 
The practical elfects of the President’s re- 
commendation are well known to our city 
delegates in the House of Represen- 
tatives,” 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 


(serving in the east.) 


Ltffht Dr(ws. (in Bengal) Comet John Agei 
tobelieut., v. Seward dec. (5 Jan. 29); T. W. 
M ‘Mahon to be cornet, v. Ager (24 Dec. 29). 

Ut Foot (at Madras) Ens. J. G. Wilson to be 
llcut., V. W. M. Mackenzie dec. ; and F. A. We- 
therall to be ens., v. Wilson (both 10 DeCk 29); 
Lieut. Col. C. S. Campbell, from 26th F., to be 
lieut. col , V. Armstrong, who exch. (24 Jan. 29). 
2d Foot (at Bombay) Lieut. Col, J. G. Baum- 

S ardt, from 31st F., to be lieut. col., v. Williams 
ec. (24 Dec. 29) ; Ens. L. Craigle, from 14th F., 
to be Ens., v. Hutchins, who exch., and Jas. 
Hall to be ens, by purch., v. Craigie, who retires 
(both 28 Apr.^). 

3d Foot (in Bengal) Gen. Sir Geo. Don, G.C.B., 
from 36th F., to be colonel, v. Lieut. Geu. Sir H. 
Clinton, dec. (21 Dec. 29) ; Lieut. John Lukis, 
from 59th F., to be paym., v. Boyd dec. (24 Dec. 
29). 


6th Foot (at Bombay). Ens. J. T. Latham to be 
lieut., V. Thompson app. to 26th F. (20 Apr- 29 ) ; 
T. G. Egerton to be ens., v. Craigle, who exch . 
(24 Dec. 29). 


26th Foot (at M.tdras). Lieut Col. R. Armstrong, 
from 1st F., to be lieut. col., v. Campbell, who 
exch. (24 Jan. 29) ; Lieut. M. Pointon to be capt, 
V. Marshall dec. (13 March 29) ; Lieut E. R* 
Gregg, from 30th F., to be lieut. (24 Jan. 39) I 
Ens. Thps. Seccombo to be lieut. (31 do ) ; En|.T* 
E. Wellw to be lieut, v. Boyes dec. (35 June 89) ; 
Ens. O. O. Perrott, ftom 30th F., to be ens., v* 
Strong who exch. (1? Apr. 29 ) ; Anth. Forbes to be 
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v.Welby (IT M-irrh 29) t Serj. Maj. Alex. 
MacDonald, to be adj., with rank of ens. (13 
Mrrch 2!)). 

F'^t (in nenpral). Biev. Lieut. Tol. S. Mlt- 
Hicll. from RUlc Hrii'-ide, to he lieut. coL, v. 
miunpardt, ai'p. to 2*1 F. (24 Dec. 2‘)) ; K J. (’. 
vrofk to be liout., v. Stiode app. to ICth F. (1 
IVb. 2'>) ; Fred. Spence to be ens., v. btotk (24 
Dec. 20). 

•tlDi Foot (m Ben, (Tal). Idcnt. H. Bristow, fioin 
47th F., to be licut., v, Waddell, who exch (20 
tcb. 22). 

40tA Vunt (*t Bombay). Lieut. W. .Scr/'cantson 
to be cant, by ])urch., v. Morrow, who retires; 
Pins. T i. Valiant to be lieut. bv purcb , v. ser- 
<,'c'ntson; and 11. P'. Wakefield to be ens. by punh., 
\ aliant (all 17 Dec. 20). 

4D/ Pbot 'it M.adras). ('.apt. Win. Dempster, 
ifoin li.p,, to be capt., v. Gunmess, app. to filth 
1’, (17 Dec, 20k 

■iilh Foot (in Beiifial). Lieut. A. A. Browne to bo 
r'pt. by purch., v. ('kirke, who letius: Kns. 
Kiitn. ktuart to be lieut. by punh., v. Browne: 
nnd Jas. Dunne to be ens. by imrth., v. Stuart (all 
J7th Apr. 20). 

4',Oi P’rt.r (at Madras). (’a)>t. E. F. Buts to be 
major by purcb., v. Hilton dec. (24 Dec. >0). 

4IWi Po(,f (at Madi.as). Lieut. Gen. Sir Thos. 
Ilislo]), Bait, and (J. C. H , from .list F., to le 
colonel, V. Gen. Lord Ch.ks. Fil/.roy doc. (2,'>th 
Dec. 2'!). 

Font (in BenjTal). Pin-. A. Daniell to Ik* 
lieut. (1 Feb. 20) ; Ens. J. Macn.amara to be lieut,, 
stean prorn. (1 Api. 20); J. M. MontfiouKry 
to boons., V. Macnamira(i4 Dec. 20 ) ; Sct). M.n. 

McEwen, from !>ftth F., to be adj., with n iik 
of ens., V. Sjmp.on dec. (21 do). 

54t/( Fir-f (at Madras). L’cut, Col. M. Pkmc, 
from oiph F., to !)•* l.cu'. col., v. Kelly who ic- 
t.re-, (21 Dei. 20) ; Maj. Bull. Muri.sy to be bent. 
<ol. by purcb., v. Notl whoietircs (2.'»ilo.); < apt. 
.John Cl.vke to be niajoi by purcb., v. Muir.iy (2'» 
do.); Lieut. Allied Lord Hailey to bo capt. by 
liy purch., v. Cl irke (i.'ido.) ; Pins. P\ ,1. Chinnciy 
libel eat,, v. Hendetson npp. to 40(h F. ( >0 Api. 

* I) ; Pins. J. R. Wheeler t > be lieut. by jum b., v. 
I.oid Ikarley (25 Dei. 2fi) ; I). Macdendd to le 
en-.., V. Cbinnery (20 Apr. 2fi) ; 11. U. AVillianis to 
l>eeiis. by purcb., v. Wheeler. 

KTt Fioi (in New Soiiili Wales) M.n’.r Jc>. Lo- 
(iin, fioiu Rifle Brigiile, to be Lieip, Col. by 
piircli,, V. Battersby, who retires (17 Dec 20). 

0it//i PVit (at Cape of (rood Ilojic) Lieut. Col 
F. Fit/.-Gciald, from b. p., to be l\ut. col. v. 

I me app. to .54)11 F. (24 Dei. ^>) ; 5 -sisl. Sm p;. 

U 'rurnbull, from b. p. Cap** Rcgf. (o be ass ,t- 
siiu:., V, Lawdor prom, in .5fiih P'. (2'» do.) 

0''//ie/ (in Ceylon) Win. Dickson to be 2d 
Licut bv purch,, Y, Cowper aiip. to Royal Hoi- * 

Ruateb (;i Dec. 2!)). 
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Departure'^ 

.Tan. 1. Sir T/mmr? Mi/uro, Gillies, for Bengal : 

from Portsmouth 1. 'S'lth.til .//•, Christian, foi 

N.'s. Wales (with convicts) ; from De.al. — 2, (Jewifi 
f’dtnuiii'. Bully, foi V.D. Land and N.'s. Wales; 
from Deal. — 2. Fint/i, Proiidfoot, for N AV'iiles 
(with coiiMils); from Co\ e of Coi k. — .1. H.C..'s. 
Tfnniin’i (’intts, I'liryslie. tor Bombay and China; 
fioin De.ik— .5. lI.C.s. iJ’o/nss n' Athol, Daniell, 
for Bombay and China ; from Deal — 7* fhronniv. 
Young, for Cape of Good Hoiie; fiom Do*! — fi. 
H C S, D,/}i!i,r, WiKon, for Bengal niidCiiim; 
from Poitsmouth.— II. H.C.S. n illrroi F/nlir, 
Blair, for Bengal and Clinn ; from Portsmouth. 
— 1(1. Pace, for Cajie G. Hope .and Swan 

River; fiom Portsmoulli.— 1.(. Hhidn^tmt, Cartel, 
for Bengal; from Licerpook — 14. F/h-i), P.iffei- 
sni, lor Ca)ie of Good Hope; fiom Id\er)>ool.— 
11. Spaitmi, I.uinsden, for M nulla : from laser 
))ool. — 17. Uuihitfjmn’, Ililhlmrton, for s>s\ai 
Rnei, cS'C. ; from Deal.— III. Amh, I'eirier, for 
V.D. I.nid .and N.S. Wales; from Deal.— 21. 
A.I.’oiid, Low, tor New Zealand; from Gieenock. 
— 22. Ui'iinnU'i, \nderson, foi Bengal ; fiomPott*’- 
nioutb — 22. ih iirrul Wilon'i , 'riiomas, fm Ma- 
dr.is; liom Dc'.d.— 22. H.C.s. Ahi 1 , 1 ( tiihn lluh/ii- 
<ittn, films, for Bondiay and ( lima ; tuim ])eal — 
2.i. H.C.S. t'n, l.indsaVt from Beuj'.il and 

Chin i ; from Dt-.i!. — M. Duhr i>/ iliiit/ni i,/i, 
Blown, for M.adi.s ; liom l)eal.~2lJ. H.C.S, 
(hiviit, IsircKc-, f.»r St. Ikliiia, Bombay, and 
( h n.i ; tiom 1) .,1. 

I’ASSKN'.t Its 1 HUM INDIA. 

fVi Loitl Mch'ilh’, tiom Batavia; Mr. Thom- 
son; Mrs. 'I’lionnison .uid two children; C.nit. 
V.'ii (Timpen. 

Pee (hif/rnii, from B(*ngal : Mis. Limghton ; 
C.ipt. Laughton; R 'V. M r. .kii !v‘ 0 1 ; Mr. Bm- 
dault; W. i\I. Buih.in.an, PiMip : W. Young, Pisi|, 
H. C. m.irmo sersicc, 

P, / Moflnis, from iSLiilias : Mis, Norton; Mis. 
Pearse; Mrs. Beaih: M.s. lloiii, Mrs. (iood dl ; 
.f. D. Ogdvic, Fsip, l.ile Mei.gv ot Ciauuil; 

I .( ut. Col. llopkinson, C.B., Hoi -e Ailillery; 

M. i -or Follies, H.M. Il'Jth Regl. ; ('.apt, llgotli. 
11. M. 2blli Regt.; C.nd.Welib, M.idras N.I.; 

I I'Ut. J. Ogilvie, H.M. Idtli L. Drags.; L eip. 
H-un, H.M. 41sl Uogt.; Licut. (Jsl)orn, M.uiras 

N. l. ; n. WooiKv.ird, Esq.; F. R. Hampton, Pisq. ; 
Mi.-.es E. Isa.ic, M. Piilhain, .and M. al.ai iineen ; 

M istcis Isi.ie, .J M.icqueeiis, Palmer, and Hiidle- 
si 111 ; several seic.mts; .50 men of H.M. nnd 
11. C. services; 11 soklu'rs’ wives; ID cliiklreii 
01 iliUo. 

l\‘i AiW'tml.F, from Ikmibiy : J. W.u-len, P’s'j., 
R-miliay civil scraicc; Di. M.ickcn/le; two cliil- 
iiren. 

P, /• from V.ui Diemen’s Land : Dr. 

Mukay; Mis. .fai kson ; Mi. Bolton and serviiiU ; 
two slcei.ige passeiigerd. 
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INDIA SIlIPlMNi;. 

An'tvals. 

•Ian, fi. '/ini./.'o, Stcur, from B.ataau 2').li Aug.; 
■M P'ahnouth.— 7. Cnhuitia, Watsoii, fioiiBcng.il 
; * 1 .fuly ; at Ln erpool. -7. Hat / let, P’r.iser, tu.m 
"itavi.a; at Cow-s.— fi. H.M.S. ./«r c. Can oil - with 
Bear- Admiral Gag's), from Medr. s loth vug, 
Mauiitijs 2'.tb Sept., and C.ipe 2.5tli Oct.; .it 
Portsinoutli.— !). Lord Mc'crfr, Blown, tiom N.S, 
Males 1st June, and Batavia 12th Aug.; at Poi.s- 
'Aouth— 14. Jiuirt, LowtlicMii, trom B ».n''ay lltb 
Aug.; at Gravesend.— 14. F tth, Rube.- ,111, from 
Mauritius 28tli .'"ept.; at Pkibnoutli.— 15. Am tin; t, 
Thompson, from Bengal 2.‘;th May; at Plymoutli. 
■-21. Ontario, AVills, trom Bengal 27th Aug. ; otf 
Liverpool.— 21. ’NrjtUtne, Whittleton, from Bom- 
loth Sept. ; at (Jicenock.— 22. Pi/ri!i.iii<t, 
Llder, from N..S. Wales llth July, and V.D. 
Land 19th Aug.; at Plymoutb.— 22 Vtnuc O-'otp'r, 
Donald, from Mauritius 31 Oct,; at PU mouth. 

Madras, Beach, from M.ulras 13lli Sept., 
^d Cape 12th Nov.; at iMvmouth.— 2k Ijondmi, 
from Mauritius Dili (^ct.; at Plymouth. 
Maria, Palmer, from Mauritius .5th O' t. ; 
— 24. Ammndalu, Fergusson, fiom Boin- 
oaytfth Semt.; off Hastings.— 2.5. IVtllmm Hott^ 
Wilcockson, from Batavia 24th Aug. ; 
lyrpade, Kcllock, from Mauritius 
st^h Oct. ; off Dover. 

J’unr.N.S.VoL. l.-No. 2. 


1* \SSFN’(5E11S TO INDI\. 

I\i H.C.S. Duth.-tt f>j Athol, for Bombay ; 
C.ipt. Connor, Kns. Frith, .mil Ens. Welsh, all ol 
H.M. il.tiiFool, Lieut. Gmliaui, Licut. (.liei. 
Lieid, Rant, Pius, (.air.att, .mul Kns. Scaly, all of 
H.M. 2d P'oot; Ens. Maude, H. M. btfi Foot; 
C.ipt. Houston, 1 .tut. Havcioik, Comet Dalbaii. 
ami Coi net skipw iili, all of H. M. 4th L, Dr.igs. ; 
Licut. Fit/un, retnmmg to limy : Mr.Pi W. M.ir- 
tin, fico im,rmer ; Mis, ALLftm; Mr, A. Wilstrail, 
culet; Mes rs. (J. WoolUston, (k Fleming, A. 
Foul, and B. s.-iby , Bombay Marine; Mrs. H.ivc- 
loJ;, wile of t .-m. Havelock ; Mis. Grier, wde ot 
Lieut. Giicr ; /') soldiers; !) wives of clillo ; / thil- 
dien. 

Per 11. C A. Di'ona, for Bengal: Mrs. Wblte- 
imn, luocec'dmg to her Imsbuid ; ATr-i Stewart, 
ditto; M'ss Le M..rcli,m'l, proccL'ding to her 
frii>n'l'.; Mr. (’. Steer, wiitcr ; AUssis. W. steei, 
J. T. H.iivvood. and ii.T.Ci .ribe, cade's; Cajit. 
Dekamam, in ebar'^e of r'-n ml - ; Eni. F/‘^wer, 
ditto; L’cut. Lcckie and Piiu. Bit H. M. .'Dt-i 
Foi.t: Assist. Surg. Cotton, M. I Hb F<mt ; 
Ens. spre-id, H. M. l.'iili Foot ; Kns. Pigoti, H.M. 
31st P'oot; Ens. Bridge and Kit- Montgomeiy, M. 
M. .‘id Foot ; several serv.uils : H. L. s lecrints; 

4 soldier’s wives; 3 cliilclrcu of ditto. 

Prr H. C. S. IViUmui Fat, hr, for Bengal : Mryor 
11. Pi. Peach, returning m charge* nf rcnuits-, Mr., 
W. Darby, surgeon, returni’-g ; Messrs. Home* 

(Q; 
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Brletzcke, Stewart, and Dalaton, cadets ; Messrs. 
Richardson and Macdonald, Aaslst. Surgeons; Mr. 
S. Johnson, merchant ; Mrs. Richardson, wife of 
Assist. Surg. Richardson ; Mr.J. 11. Bell, writer, 
for Madras ; Mr. H. Parker, to reside in Bengal; 
75 H. C.’s recruits ; 4 women ; 4 children. 

Per H. C. S. Thomae Coutts, for Bombay ; Col. 
M. Kennedy, C.B., returning, in comin.and of re- 
cruits; Major J. B. Dunstcrville, returning ; Capt. 
Taylor, ditto; Major Rogers and Eris. Cordon, 
both of H. M.dth Foot ; Ens. Ramsay, leturning; 
I.ieut. E. R. Brother and Mrs. Brother ; Capt. 
P. P. Wilson; Mr. G. Moore, merchant; Lieut. 
•Stevens; Messrs. Cruttenden, .lones, Ilewett, 
Woollaston, Lalng, and Balfour, all for Bombay 
Marine ; Miss Sophia Crossley, proceeding to Ben- 
gal, via Bombay; Mrs, Emih.i Brother, to settle 
her late husbandis affairs ; Rev. C.W. North, B.A. 
chaplain; Mr. James Bell, native; LW 11. C.’s re- 
cruits; 9 Women ; children : several servants. 

P'er Duke of llo.rhurf'h , for Madras: Mrs. Er- 
skine; Mr. and Mrs. Blackman; Mr. Custard; 
Mr. Grimes. 

Per Sir Thomni Munro, for Bengal : Mr. Price; 
Mr. Cardew; Mr Priest; Mr. Hall; Mr. Cle- 
ments; Mr. M'lntyre; Mr. Dempertz ; Mr. D. 
Wash bourne ; a Missionary and his wife. 

Per General Palmer, for Madras: Capt. Cordon ; 
Mrs. Major James and sister; Mr. Brown; Mr. 
Armstrong; Mr. Chambets; Mr. W. Gikhiist, 
Assist. .Surg., and Mrs. GiUhrist; Lieut. Colbcck ; 
Mr. Pinson. 

Per Alexander, for Bengal ; Mr. Fraser ; Mr. 
Howell; Mr. Allingham ; Mr. Roper, cadet; Mr. 
Mackintosh; Mr. A. Mackintosh; Mr. Tracy 
writer. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The Lonifin, Clifton, whiib sailed from Cal- 
cutta 2.'ith July for .‘Singapore and China, with 
2119 chests of opium on board, went on shore next 
day on the tail of the Mizon Sand, and was toUdly 
wrecked on the 29th— crew saved. 

The Rommnni/, Arab ship, from the Persian 
Gulf, is totally lost near Keclgerce. 

The Milford, Jellico, from Bombay to Calcutta, 
which went on shore 3d Aug., on the Long Sand 
near Kedgeree, has since liecome a total wreck. 
She had on board 100 Arab horses, which were 
all drowned. 

The Graa/naloiv, Ilonskin, from Bat aria .and 
Mauritius to Holland, was abandoned at the Cajie 
of Good Hope 23d Sept., being uuworlhy of 
repair. 

The S viftf,ure, Johnson, of London, from New 
South Wales to Mauritius, was wrecked 4lli July 
in Torres Straits. The crew and ii.issengers weio 
saved by the Rmmcf'c, Smith, and had,arrive<i at 
the Mauritius l/th Aug., with part of the cargo, 
stores, &c. 

The Jawe^ and Tkoma/t, Asbridge, from Lon- 
don to Bombay, was driven on shore at the Cape 
of Good Hope 2(ith .Sept., but got off with as- 
sistance, after disch.arging p.irt of her cargo. .She 
was making from four to live inches of water per 
hour. 

The Hero. Brodie, from Calcutta, was totally 
lost on the Island of Flacq, Mauritius, on the 
15th Sept.— crew saved. 

The Francie, Smith, from the Cape to Bristol, 
was wrecked iGth Sept, on the Galeao, or North 
Reef, Isle of Mayo, Cape de Verdes— crew and 
part of the cargo (wines, hides, and horns), 
saved. 

The Sir George Oeborne is lost off the Sychclles. 

The Jessie, Winter, from Cape of Good Hope 
to Algoa Bay and Mauritius, struck on a sunken 
A r(Kk to the westward of Cape L’Agullas, on the 
night of the 7th or morning of the Uth Oct., and 
Initnediately sunk in deep water. Three passen- 
ger! end nine seamen drowned. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 24. At Edinburgh, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Browne, Bombay army, of a daughter. 


Jan. 6. At St. Andrew’s, the lady of David 
Hill, Esq., chief secretary at Madras, of a son. 

8. M Edinburgh, the lady of Francis Balfour, 
Esq., of Fernic Castle, of a sou and heir. 

10. In York Place, the lady of Major Livingston, 

of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, of a son. 

13. At Cheltenbain, the lady of J. Burton, Esq., 
Madras medical scrv ice, of a daughter. 

21. AtAshlmumc in the county of Derby, the 
lady of R, B. Manclarke, Esq., of a son. 

Latch/. In Holies Street, the lady of Capt. G. j. 
Wilson, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s M. S. Bom- 
bay, of a son. 


MARIIIAOES. 

Dec. .30. At Montrose, Robeit Lowe, Fsq., oi 
Glasgow, toMrs. .laneSiott, relittof the late .lolvn 
Taylor, Esq., of Calcutta. 

Jail. r>. At F.dinburgh, Capt. J. S. W’yllie, M.s- 
dras army, to Agues, eldest ilaughler of the lati 
Alex. Miller, Esq., of Monkcastle, Ayrshire. 

11. At Paisley, Wm. (iilchrist, Esi;., surgeon on 
the Madras establishment, to Margaret, el(^e^t 
daughter of the late James Hodge, Esq., mei- 
tbaiit, P.i’sloy. 

19. At Carnegie Park, near Port Glasgow, Geo. 
Carter, Esij., of <,)uecn's College, Cambridge, t(^ 
Eiizabeth, daughter of the late James (Jarnegy, 
Esq., of Penang, 111 the East Indies. 

20. At Abbey Park, near St. Andrew’s, the 11 cv. 
Wm. Meison, minister ot Crail, to Jessie (;rnnt, 
d.aughtcr of Lkut. Col. Andiew Glass, of the lion. 
E. 1 Company’s service. 

Latch/. At Belfast, 11, Black, Esq., of Jocelyn 
Cottage, county Antrim, to Isabella, daughter of 
Capt. Elezer Gilmore, Hon. E. 1. Company’s ser- 
vice. 


DFATII*;. 

June 27, At sea, on board the 1 LC. ship Srnhi.o 
Ca'.tte, Mr. J. W. Badlte, writer. 

Jiih/i\. On l)oaid the 11. C, S. on the 

passage to China, Dr. John Li\ ingstone, surgeon 
to the Hon. E. 1. Coinjmny’s Chiimostalihslnneiil. 

18. On liis passage home fiom Bombay, John 
Poole, Esq., .assistant suigcoii of the Queen’s, sc 
coiid son ot 11 ich.ard Poole. M.D. 

Sept. '■>(). At sea, onboard the Madras, 011 the 
passage f 10m India, Major Macqueen, lI.M. 3 'itli 
Foot. 

Get. 1. On lx>ard thesbip yf«»n^ido/c, at lea, on 
tlie passage from Bombay to the Cape of (lood 
Hope, Fllon Maria, wife of John Warden, Fsq, 
©f the Bombay civil service, .aged 25. 

7. Wrecked in the Jessie, on tlie passage he- 
tween I'able and Algoa Bays, Cape of tiood 
Hope, Edward, son of Edw, hmith, Esq., of Fins- 
bury Circus, London. 

D-r. 15. At Broinpton, Maj. Gen. Edw. Codd. 

24. At his K'sidence near Pewscy, Admiral .Sir 
George Montague, G.C.B. 

29. In Holies .Street, J. II Little, Esq., of the 
Bombay civil service, son of the late Geo. Little, 
Esq., of Pencraig Court, Herefordshire. 

— In Lcadenhall Strcet.ElizabethWall, youngest 
daughter of Capt. T. Lynn, of the Hon. E. 1. 
Company’s service. 

Jan. 7. In Russell Square, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, president of tlie Royal Ac:ademy. 

8. At his residence, Grosvenor PJace, Chelten- 
ham, John Gillman, Esq., aged 99. He was up- 
wards of forty-three years in India in the medical 
establishment of the Hon. Rast-India Company, 
and a senior member of the Calcutta Medical 
Board. 

15. At Walworth, aged 72, Mary, widow of tlie 
late Mr. T. P. Maitland, of that place, and of the 
East-India House. 

19. At Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, Edw. B, 
Lewln.Esq., formerly of Calcutta, in his 6;id year. 

ei. In Southampton Street, Fitzroy Square, 
Richard Chlchely Plowden, Esep, a director of the 
Hon. East-India Company. 

25. At his house in Savllle Row, the Right Hon. 
George Tierney, M.P. 

Lately. In Sloane Street, suddenly, N. Blood, 
Esq., capuln in the Clare Militia, and formerly 
in the 11th Light Drags. 

— M^or H. Marlay, h.p. 83d regt, and late of 
the 3d Foot (or Buffs). 

— In Edward Street, Portman Square, the Re' - 
Stephen Weston, distinguished for his grrat know- 
legde of languages.ancient, oriental, andEuropean. 



PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. 

IQ.B. The lettfrg P.C. denote pnme coat, or manu/hcturei a* pi icea ; A. adnanre (per cent.) on tfieaamet 
‘p. discount (per centj on the aiiMe.-—The buzar maiind ia equal to 82 tb. 2 2 (//•»., a»(< HK>6aSrtr 

maunds equal to llO factory maunda. Goods sold by Sa. Rupees D. mds. pnxti/ce 5 to 8 per cent, more 
than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. m la — The Madras Candy ts equal to 50t»lb. The burnt Candy is cqu* 
to 74di lb. The Pecul is equal to l.}3i tb. The Gorge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, Aui^ust 13, 18‘J'.\ 


Rs.A. Rs. 

\iichors S.Rs. cwt. Ifi 0 (d), 20 


liouies 

..10017 

0 

— 

18 


ind 

0 

7 

— 

0 

Copper Sheathing, 10 28 ..F 

md 

4!» 

0 

— 

.80 

30-40 

.do. 

48 

4 

— 

48 

— — 'PluLk sheets 

do. 

.'iO 

0 

— 

.81 

Old 

.ilo. 

4j 

it 

— 

4.8 

Holt 

.do. 

48 

0 

— 

,80 

Slab 

.do. 

44 

4 

— 

44 

- — Nads, assort 

do. 

41 

0 

— 

42 

Peru blab Ct.Us. 

do. 

40 

8 

— 

.80 

Russia Sa.Rs, 

do. 

44 

12 

— 

4.8 

( 'opperas 

Cottons, chintz 

•do. 

3 

(t 

— 

(> 


20 \. 

— 

30 

Muslins, a.ssort 


5 

1). 

— 

10 

Twist, Mule, U-.'iO .. . 

Mor. 

0 

71 

— 

0 

()0 120 

.do. 

0 

•11 

— 

0 

Cutlery 


1>. 

c. 

— 

.8 

Class ,ind Earthenware 


p. 

c. 

— 

10 

Hardware 


p. 

c. 

— 

.8 

Hosiciy 


10 I). 

" 

In 


A. 

II 




1 

|R8 


0 

Iron, Swedish, sq 

...S.i 

l.tlS. 1‘ 

ind. 

1 <■' 

11 

0 

__ flat ... . 



do. 

8 

11 

14 

English, sq. 



■do. 

3 

8 

0 

flat . . . . 



.do. 

.8 

8 

it 

Bolt 



.do. 

.8 

,5 

0 

Sheet 



do. 

8 

12 

12 

N.uls 



twt. 

18 

0 

0 

1 Hoops 


F 

mil. 

' 0 

(i 

it 

Kentledge . , 



twt. 

i 1 

4 

0 

I.e.nl. Pig 


1 

md. 

' I) 

4 

it 

sheet 



tlo. 

1 (i 

12 

0 

Milliiieiy 





1.8 

1). 

0 

Shot, patent .... 



.’bag 

2 

14 

A 

Sptlter 

..Ct 

!rsVf 

miL 

(1 

8 


Stationeiy 




P. 

C. 

•U 

Steel, English. . . . 

.’.ct 

.Rs. E 

md. 

10 

8 

7 

.Swedish . . . . 



do. 

13 

4 

A. 

Tin Plates 


.Sa.Rs 

l)t)\ 

22 

8 

1). 

W oolleiis, Bro.ul i 

i(iiii, 

fine , 


P. 

C. 

n. 

to.usc . 




P. 

C. 

I). 

Flam el .... 





,P. 

c. 




Rs.A. 

() i:j 

(• i:» 

8 1 (» 
0 7 
3 0 
7 « 
20 0 
(> 8 


1 (> 
(i 0 


(> 14 

20 n. 


— 11 0 

— 1.8 12 

— 2.8 it 

— h A. 

— 5 A. 

— h 1 ). 


MADRAS, July 1, 1829. 


Old 

Nails, assort. 

Cottons, (’hint/ . . 


■ Knglish sq do. 


Houles doz. 

Coals ton 

Copper, Sheathing, 10-24 . . . twt. 

24-32 do. 

Thick sheets do. 

■ — -SlAb do. 

Nails do. 


Yarn, 20-80 . 

Cutlery 

Glass and Earthen 

Hardware 

Hosiery 


Its. 

Rs. 




Its. 


Rs. 

i 10 (di 

12 

Iron Hoops 


.candy 

42 

(d). 

.80 

380 -- 

.840 

Nails 


. .do. 

185 


122 

280 — 

2il.8 



. .do. 

40 


45 

280 — 

2!I5 

1 Sheet 


. tlo. 

42 


45 

.8.t(i ~ 

350 

1 M iHinery 


1 

Unsdeable. 

P. C 


Shot, p.itent 



20 A. 

, — 

2.8 A. 

P.C. — 

10 \. 

Spelter 


candy 

32 


.'18 

10 A. — 

20 \. 

Stationeiy 


P. C. 

— 

.8 A. 

10 A. — 

25 A. 

Steel, English......... 


.candy 

70 


77 

20 A. — 

25 \. 

Swedish 


. .do. 

1 H7 


04 

20 A. — 

2.8 A. 

Tin Plates 


, . .btix 

22 

— 

2;i 

Overstocketl. 

Woollens, Broad i loth. 

fine 


P.C. 

— 

10 A. 

^ — 

(lO 

— — - coarse 



P. C. 

— 

10 A. 

2() — 

28 

Flannel 



25 A 

. 

32 A. 

; 28 — 

28 




1 



OMBAY, Septcinbci A, I8‘i9. 






1 

Us. 

Rs 

II 



Rs. 


Rs. 

22 C<f>, 

0 

Irtm, Swedish, bar.... 

. .St. 

candy 

78 

(a), 

0 

i li _ 

0 

English, do 


. .do. 

4!) 


0 

15 — 

0 

, — Hoops 


. .cwt. 

04 

— 

0 

73 ~ 

0 

Nails 


. .do. 

25 


0 


0 

' Plates 


. .do. ' 

10 

— 

0 

80 — 

0 

1 Rotl ft>r 1 k)Us . . . . 

..St. 

candy 

38 

— 

0 

(•8 •— 

0 

i' do. for nails 


. .do. 

.80 


0 

80 — 

0 

1 Lead, Pig 


. .cwt. 

10 

— 

0 

.80 A. — 

50 A. 

1 Sheet 


. . . do. 

04 

— 

0 

40 A. — 

.80 A. 

M illinciy 


1 

loD. 

— 

20 D. 

50 A.— 

0 

' Shot, patent 


. cwt.* 

18 

— 

20 

lOl). — 

50 A. 

Spelter 



. .tlo. 1 

0 

— 

0 

s - 

li 

Stationery 



25 A. 

— - 

0 

25D. — 

0 

Steel, Swedish 


. . .tub 

20 

— 

0 

1.8 A. — 

25 A. 

Tin Plates 


. boxi 

26 

— 1 

0 

30 A 

0 

j Woollens, Broad cloth. 

fine, 

1 

;«) A. 

— 

40 A. 

0 — 

0 

1 coarse 


1 

25 A. 


30 A. 

1 


Flannel 



20 A. 

— 

0 


CANTON, April Ifi, 1S29. 


Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds 

Longcloths, 40 yds 

- — Muslins, 34 to yds. . 

Cambrics, 12 yds 

“■ — Bandannocs 

:■ — Yam 

. . . . do. 

. . . . . do. 

1 M 1 1 

Smalts 

Steel, Swedish, in kits 

Woollens, Bro^ cloth 

Camlets 

Do. Dutch 

j— — Long Ells Dutch 

Drs. Drs. 

. . .pccul 12 @ 28 
. . . .cwt,| 0 — 7 

yd.| 1 - 11 

pee. 30 — .82 

....do. .84 — 0 

do. 7 — 8 

Iron, Bar 


Tin 

, . .{>ecul 18 — It) 

Rod... 

. an 

iTin plat*’* r 

. . . .box 0 — 0 



1 

t-ead ' Hn 1 


1 

I 



Prices of ICuK'pcan Go^'h in the East. 
6INUAPOUE, June];], 1829. 


|T)rs. Drs.l 

Anchors petuJ II (fir*, 12jl|Cotton Ilkfs. imit. llaltick, dble. . . cor^'e 

llotticb ;u0| 4 — 0 || do. do Piilluut do. | 

Copper ^^■lils.^nd SluMlhinfj petui 7(( — Ji.) Twlot, 4()to7') pecul^ 

Cottons, Madaiullains, 2.'>yd. by .‘JJin. pis..l\ C. |lllaid\va\e, assort. 

' lilt, hi'.h - 


■ Iniit 

■ I.oH/Tcloihs li .. 

. ' - .I. '« ay to 40 . . 

• do. . .do. . . 


do. I 


- limits, 7 h. Miif'lr t<il . . . 


HO do.! 4 — 4i 

.'Il-HIMo. 12 —13 
HIMOdo.'C — 7 
44 do.' (i -- 7 

(lo.l 4 0 

C>~> tlo. none 

do. 13 — 14 
none 


I lion, Swod.sh ppculj 


English 

Nails 

Lead, I*!;; 

.Shci t 

Shot, patent 

S))l1Ut 

Slcel, Svveilish . . . 
Eiwlish . 


.do. 

. . .do. 

. . do. 

. do. 

• ha- 
. .poi. i.l 
. . (!(,. 
do. 


Lrs. Drs 
h (fH n 
4 — 0 
■Kti — 41 
3 - .3; 
3 - ;ti 
none 
d\ — 10 
7 - 10 
1! — 0 
!) - lO 


- — — - h ') do. 3 —11 VVoollciis, Long Ells )hc‘. 

- CainloK, 1 J>ds. by 40 lo 4'‘> in., .do. 31 —33 ('.iinblels do. 

-Jaconet, 20 40. 4.> do. 1 — U L-idicV cloth yd. 


yd. 3 


U E M V R K .S. 


OdcHlti/, .l/w. 1.3, H'JO — Tvvi'.t (ontinucs firm 
at our ouot.ilioiis ; Clnnt/es, so. table iiattcuis, 
j'oing oft I’.Pi'ly; 13oo!<s (Muslins) and l.apiK'ls 
rather in better demand, but at seiy low|.nees; 
the sale.s in Uec r lately h.ave been i onlined to retail 
and amtion— no speculative dinnand ; Ilottles la- 
ther in loss iiupiiiy, but no allei.Uion in prhe; 
Rrandy, stock he.ivy, and sales very limited; 
Wines, parlicularly white, dull, and only s.deablc 
by retail. Marine ''(mes without iinpiovemenl ; 
Copper, Sheatluni'and IIiMvy sheet, stc.ady atom 
(luotations; Sjieltei, the li.ans.iitions limited— 
stock very heavy ; Iron continues dull, and no 
ajipearance of iiimiediateinniroveme d; Lead and 
Block Tin without imjuiry, .ind a lai-o stock in 
the market; uthci arliclesin limited demand by 
consumerb, 

Boiuhni/i n —In Europe Piece fioods a fair 
business has been doiiif'at former jiriccs. Wchave 
heard of the following transactions in metals and 
other articles during the fortnight : — .Swedish 


lion, to the amount of Jlld ('andies, .it Its. 7(i per 
candy; Eiiglisli lion, I'tioO Caiutus, at Its. H) to 
41 jier candy; I.ead, HHtO cv/t. at Us. oj to lit per 
ewt. ; Steel, tub and f.iggol, HHOewt., at Rs. l!l per 
cwt.; Siulter, 3iMU<wt.. at IL. h; per cwl.; Tin 
Plate-, shcalbii"; Copper, .V)() c wt., at Us. 72, and 
Slab Copper, .Ititt c wt., at IL. (,(i per c wt. ; Co.Tiv 
Woollens, laO Rales, led, blue, and green, at 
H'’- 2(Ii per yard; .Superfine Woollens, (i Rale s, at 
Rs. ){[ per yard; Eiatmel, 2.'i Rales, at Annas 11 
per yarel, 

Nt’tv Siiuth Wtiln (t)nl Vint Diceif ;i’.s L'ind.—\ 
letter from Sydney, dated July IH, states tliaf 
there, as well as at Hobart Town, there is full 
thiee years’ stock of almost cneiy article of Euro- 
pean commcice. .Sales, ill consi-quence, were not 
only forced, Imt iiicomeivable low. Auctions took 
place cl.idy of every dt'scniition of Rritidi goods, 
and these were .sold at Id, 20, and 30 per cent, 
below the English prime ceist. 


INDU SECURITIES 

Calcutta, Ah!;C20, 1829. 
Government Secuiities. 

Buy.]Rs, As. Rs. As. rSell. 

Prem. 2.'5 ft Rcmittabie -24 0 Piem. 

Disc. 2 0 Old Five per ct. Loan • 2 (t Disc. 

DibC. 0 10 New ditto ditto • • 1 0 Disc, 

.%400 0 Bank of Bengal -Shares .'>,300 0 
Rank of Bengal Rates. 

DibCeiunt on private bills . . 7 0 

Ditto on government anil salary bills 4 0 

Interest on loans on (lepobii G 0 

Rate of Exchange. 

Cn London, (5 months’ sight, — ti>buy Is. lid. to 
Is. lljd— to sell Is. Hid. to 2s. per Sici'a Rupee. 

On Bombay, 30 days’ sight, ba. Rs. Oil per 100 
Bombay Rs. 

On Madras, ;)0 days’ sigiit, .Sa. Its. 8a to JW per 100 
Madras Rs. 

Bank of Bengal Dividend. 

Forty-first half^ear’s Dividend, payable 2d July— 
at rate of 14 Rs. 8 Ans. jier cent, per annum, or 
718 Rs. 12 Ans. each share. 


Madras, Sept. 9, 1829. 
Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 


At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 33 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, t>i«.10Gi Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs. - 31 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Uuremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 350 
Madias Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 1 Prem. 


AND EXCHANGES. 

At the Rale prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying aniUc'lling Puli- 
lic Securities, viz. lOOi Madras Rs. per 


100 .Sa. Rs 1 Diic. 

Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the Ultli Aug. 

182.^. 

At the Rate of Subscrqilion, viz. 108} 

Madras Rs. per loo ba. Rs. 2]Picin. 


Bombaj/, Stpt. 5, 1829. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 8 months’ sight. Is. 8Jd. per Rupee. 
On Calc'utta, at 30 days’ sight, 110 Bom. Rs. per 
loO .Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 140 Bom. Rs. per 100 S. Rs. 

Old 5 per cent.— 107i Bom. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 
New 5 percent.— 110 Bom.Rs. perlOOS.R*. 


Singapore, .Tune 18, 1829. 
Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills, — none. 

On ditto. Private Bills, Sa.Rs. 209 per 100 Sp.Drs. 


Canton, April 18, 1829. 
Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 months’ sight, 4s. to 4s. 2d. per Sp. 
Dr. 

On Bengal, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 200 per 100 Sp. 
Drs. 

On Bombay, — no bills. 




EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Sjason 1828-9, with their ^lanaging Owners, 
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GOODS DECLARED for SALE at the EAST.INDIA HOUSE. 




For Sale 3 February— Prompt 14L 
Company's. — Sugar. 

Lffcntfed.— Coffee— Sugar. 

For Sale 9 February— Prompt 
Company’s.— Saltpetre. ' ^ 

Licensed.— Ginger — Sago — Cassia Ligrtea. 

For Sale 11 February— Prompt’] May. 
Limwed.— Gum Animi— Benjamin— Aloes— Cas- 
tor Oil. 

For Sale 12 February — Prompt ’] May. 
Limned.— Safflower— Turmeric — Shellac— Lac 
Dye. 

For Sale 22 February— Prompt 11 June. 
Cornea Bengal Raw Silk. 


Private-TSade.—CMtia and Bengal Raw SUk. 

For Sale 23 February— Prompt 7 May. 

•Licenued.— Tortoiseshell- BambooPlshingRods. 

For Sale 1 March— Prompt 28 May. 

Tea.— Bohea, 1,200,000 ft.; Congou. Campol, 
and Souchong, 5,20O,0fKl ft. ; Twankay and lUson. 
Skin, l,l(H).000ft.; Hyson, 300,000ft.— Total, 
including Private-Trade, 7>tK)0,000ft. 

Fo) Sale 0 March— Pi ompt 4 June. 

Bengal and Coast Piece Gootls, and 
Mirzapore and Persian Carpets. 

Prtmie-Tyade.- Abroahi— Mulmuls— Nainsooks 
— Seerhaudconnacs. 
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EAST-IKDIA AND ClilKA PRODUCE. 




£ 

«. 

d. 


£. a. 

d. 


cwt. 

0 

(i 

0 9 

0 

Coffee, Java 


1 

12 

0 

— 

1 Ui 

0 

Ciheribon 


1 

12 

0 

— 

1 17 

0 

Sumatra and Ceylon • • 

1 

7 

G 

— 

1 11 

0 

Bourbon 

.... 

■ 



— 

- 

— • Mocha - - • • ■ • 


3 

5 

0 

— 

5 18 

0 

Cotton, Surat 

• lb 

0 

0 

.34 

— 

0 0 

43 

_ — Madras 


() 

0 

31 

— 

0 0 

•'i 1 

_ — Bengal 


0 

0 

3i 

— 

0 0 

4i 

— - Bourlion 


0 

0 

G 

— 

0 0 

8 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 








Aloes, Epatica 

cwt. 

5 

0 

0 

— 

IG 0 

0 

Anniseeds, Star 


5 

5 

0 


— 


Boiax. Refined • •• 


.3 

a 

0 

— 

3 10 

0 

Unrefined, or Tincal, 

3 If) 

0 

— 

4 4 

0 

Campbirc • • ■ 


.'■> 

0 

0 

— 

5 10 


Cardamoms, Malabai 

lb 

0 

() 

6 

— 

0 7 


Ceylon 


0 

1 

0 

— 

0 1 


Cassia Buds • ■ • • 

cwt. 

4 

1) 

0 

— 

4 Ti 

0 

Lignea 


3 

0 

0 

— 

3 10 

0 

Castor Oil 

lb 

(1 

0 

G 

— 

0 1 

G 

China Root 

cwt. 

1 

5 

0 


— 




3 

0 

0 


3 10 

0 

Dragon’s Blood • • • • 


3 

0 

0 

— 

22 0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump • 

2 11) 

0 

— 

4 10 

0 

Arabic 


1 

8 

0 

~ 

3 0 

0 

Assaftrtida • • • 


1 

0 

0 

— 

4 0 

0 

Benjamin • • • • 


2 

0 

0 

— 

50 0 

0 

Aniini 


3 

0 

0 

— 

11 0 

0 

Gamliogium ■ • 


20 

0 

0 

— 

21 0 

0 

Myrrh 


3 

0 

0 

— 

15 0 

0 

Olibanum • • • • 


1 

0 

0 

— 

3 10 

0 

Kino 


9 

0 

0 

— 

12 0 

0 

Lac Lake 

lb 

0 

1 

0 

— 

0 2 

0 

Dye 


0 

3 

4 

— 

0 3 

G 

Shell 

cwt. 


0 

0 

— 

G 10 

0 

Stick 



— 



— 

— 

Musk, China 

oz. 

1 

5 

0 

•— 

2 0 

0 

Nux Vomica 

cwt. 

0 

9 

0 

— 

0 10 

0 

Oil, ("’assia 

* oz. 

0 

0 

4 

— 

0 0 

5 

— Cinnamon* • 


0 17 

0 


■ ' - 

Coco-nut 

cwt. 

1 

11 

0 


— 

— 

(.loves • ■ 

..lb 

0 

0 

G 

— 

0 0 

n 

Mace 


0 

0 

li 

— 

0 0 

2 

Nutmegs 


0 

1 

3 


0 2 

G 

Onium 








Hnubarb 


0 

2 

0 


0 4 

G 

Sal Ammoniac 

cwt. 

3 

5 

0 


— 

— 

Senna 

lb 

0 

0 

9 

— 

0 1 

G 

Turmeric, Java ■ • • 

cwt. 

0 

18 

0 

— 

1 0 

0 

Bengal 


0 12 

0 


0 1.) 

(» 

China 


1 

5 

0 


1 10 

0 

Galls, ill Sorts 


a 

0 

0 


4 0 

0 




G 

3 


3 15 


Hides, Buft'alo 

..lb 

0 

() 

_ 

0 0 

5 



0 


4 


0 0 

G 

Indigo, Blue 







- — Blue .and Violet* 



— 

- 


— 

- 

Purple and Violet *•• 


— 

- 


— 

- 

Violet 



— 

- 




Violet and Copper 



. — 

- 


— 

- 

Copjier 



— 

- 


— 


Consuming sorts 



_ 

_ 



— 

Oude good to fine 






— 

- 

Do. ord. and bad 






— 

• — Low and bad Oude 



_ 

— 


— 

• — Madras ordinary 



— 


— 

- 

Do. low and bad • 



— 


— 

- 1 


\£. 

Mother-o'.Pearl \rwt Li in 
SheUs, China 

Nankeens S piece 

Rattans UK) 0 1 

Rice, Bengal While — cwt.[ o 10 

- PEtna 0 14 

-Java ..'(I 7 

Safilower ' 2 10 

isago : 0 12 

Pearl ' 0 12 

Saltpetre ' 1 7 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb o lo 

— Novi 0 II 

— Ditto VV hitc ; 

— China () i;i 

— Bengal ami Pri\ ilege. . — — 

— Organzine I 

Spices, i'lnnainon 0 4 

Cloves ' 0 0 

— Mace I 0 3 

■ — — Nutmegs 0 2 

■ (linger — twt.' o 13 

Pepper, Black • lb o o 

White 0 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 3 

Siam anti China j 1 3 

Mauritius ] 2 4 

ManillaamlJava ' 1 3 

Tea, Bohea • • • lb o 1 

Congou • • • (*2 

Souchong • • I 0 3 

Campoi • 0 2 

Twankay ■ • ■ -02 

Pekoe . • 0 3 

Hyson Skin • . . o 2 

Hyson • •' • 0 3 

Young Hyson 0 3 

(lunjiowder • 0 5 

Tin, Bam a (wt. 

Tortoiseshell lli 0 10 

Vermillion Ih o 3 

Wax wt. 0 0 

Wood, Sandeis Bed •••(on 10 10 

Khony 0 0 

Sapan 10 0 


d. 

0 @ 


£. «. d. 

5 0 0 

0 — 020 

0 — 0 14 0 

0 — 0 17 0 

0 — 0 f) (5 

(1 — 700 

0 — 10 0 
0 — 1 12 0 

0 — 1 7 (5 

0 — 1 I 0 

!) — 1 12 0 

0 — 0 10 0 


0 0 0 
0 2 0 
0 ri 0 
0 3 3 

0 0 3i 
0 0 0 

1 13 0 

1 0 0 

2 ir> 0 
1 0 0 
0 1 01 
0 3 01 
0 4 

0 3 0| 
0 3 0 
0 4 lOi 
0 3 7 
0 0 0 
0 4 0 
0 () 0 

2 10 0 
0 3 7 
0 0 0 
II 0 (» 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 


A U ST K A LA SI A N \‘ K 01) U C E. 

Cedar W'ood foot 

Oil, Fish .tun 

W halefins ton 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Bi'st lb o 1 — o z 1 

0 0 Hi — 0 1 10 

0 0 10 — 0 1 

0 0 3i — 0 0 0 

SOUTH AFRICAN I’RODUCE. 


Aloes iwl. 13 0 — 14 0 

Ostrich Feathers, vmd . . . lb 1 0 — 0 0 0 

Hum Arabic 0 ir> o — 10 0 

Hides, Dry lb, 0 0 4i - o 0 7 

Salted () 0 .'•> — 0 0 () 

Oil, Palm cwt. 20 0 0 — 27 0 0 

Fish tun 20 0 0 

Raisins cwt. 2 0 0 

Wax 7 0 0 — 7 U) 0 

Wine, Madeira pipci 

Red 14 0 0 — 17 0 0 

Wood, Teak loadi 8 0 0 — U 0 0 


Inferior 

- — V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 

Inferior 


70 0 0 
l.’M) 0 0 


PRICES OF SHARES, 27tb January 1830. 




Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital, j 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Rooks Shut 
for Dividends. 

DOCKS. 

East* India 

London 

St. Katherine’s 

Ditto Debentures 

West-India 

.(Stock). .. . 
.(Stock). .. . 

..('stock).... 

~£. 

72i 

8l| 

89 

104i 

188 

£. 

4 p. cent. 
3J p. cent. 
3 p. cent. 
4) p. cent. 
8 p. cent. 

£■ 

4a3,7*'''0 

3,114,tKK) 

1,352,7*''>2 

.5(K),(HJ0 

1,380,000 

£. 

100 

1 1 11 1 ^ 

March. Sept, 
June. Dec. 
April. Oct. 

5 April. 5 Oct. 
June. Dec. 

. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Australian (Agricultural) 

^ 11 dis. 

; 97J 

92 

74 dis. 

4 

10,000 

100 

1 

20i 

June. Dec. 

Ditto, 2d Class 

Van Diemen’s Land Company 

3 

10,000 

100 

To 

June. Dec. 


Wolfe, Brothers, 23, C/ia7i^e Alley. 


inri* jBivwiJurv 'iWAivivri^o, 


Indigo. The market for th]g article looka very 
firm : the demand appear* general and extensive, 
and the following acVvances on the last sale have 
been realized at the present sale:— Benares and 
Bengal, mid. and ord. 3d, good mid. and good, .3<l 
a 6a, the few fine at Market last sale prices; 
Oude 3d a 4d ; Madras .'Id a 01 higher. 

The number of Chests t.sken from the E. I. 
Company’s Warehouses during last ve.ar was 20,4 lU, 
of which 14,<il!> Chests were for exportation, and 
r>,7bl) for home consumption ; compared with List 
year they show a decrease of 5,243 Chests, in the 
nropbrtion of 2,300 for exjiortation, and 2,343 for 
nome consumption. But It must be remembiTcd, 
that the deliveries in i323 have exceeded by 5,(KKt 
Chests, the largest deliveries since the peace ; 
those of this year are therefore still above <in 
average, and to this may be added the quantity 
taken for e^o^Mtation and home consumption at 
Liverpool, \^ich exceeds by 5(»u Chests the deli- 
veries of j^t year. 

The Srock in J.oiidon on the 31st December 
was Chests against .•«i.p 70 m 1323. Of that 

([uantity 20,633 Clients have p.is'ed the salt'.: the 
proportion of the difterent tpialities is ns follow 
Aoout 10,000 Chests Oude, more than h.alf of 
which is very old stock and of very low f|ua iiy. 

About 4,GtK) Chests M.adrns, the importation of 
which for the last two years has been considerable. 

Alxjut 6,000 Chests Bengal and Ben.xres, mostly 
middling de'.cnptions, with a very small jiropor- 
tion of good and iine tiuahties 
After the January sale of 1321) this aiticle, whith 
then had liegan declining, remained in a very Hat 
and drooping state till the spring, when the com- 
plete failure of the Liverpool speculation, and the 
tunsequent pressure on tno market of the various 
large parcels held by the speculators, accelerated 
a tall, which has continued up to the tnd of 
th»- year, and nrices aic now .30 a 4o per cent, 
below those at tlie close of 1323. The expet tation 
in October of a very large trop in 1320 13.10 has 
also, no doubt, been m a gieat measuie the taiise 
of the fall which then UK>k pl.ue; but as it .qipears 
by accounts from Calcutta, that the crop will fall 
short of the previous c\pc( tat. on, we m.iy fairly 
look for an improvement InpiicCs, which are in 


average much uiidrt what they have been at any 

other time. ^ 

Itirr. There are more enquiries after this arti- 
cle. The total import of East-IndJa Rice last year 
Im been l.'HMWH) Bags, and the stock remaining L 
RIO, (too Bags against 00,(KMI Bags at the end of ih- 
•previous year. From the large Import, and the 
comparatU ely small increase of stock icmaiiiiiw 
it is evident that the Home consumption has rom 
siderahly increased, in consciiuence of tho ndui- 
tion of duty, as little has been taken for (xpori. 

Teii. A few bicaks continue to comm. mg a 
small premium, and the m-aikct continues hrm. 

Cottim. The Cotton market i> steady ; the pur- 
chases arc not extensive. 

S’iltirt‘tre. This article is firm ; (he pricc-s of 
rougli rather higlier. The import'dlons of .Saltpe- 
tre into London, have been neaily the same .as m 
1323. Theic lias been a f.illmg off last \ e; r of .'’aiii 
tons in the exports, and of 1,4U() in the llome lon- 
sumption, as compared with the pieteding year: 
notwitlistanding winch our stevk is again icdiKcl 
to 4,.'»(i0 tons, against .'i.JOO .d the end of 1323, and 
7, Will in 1:127. Tlie picseiit stock is considei(d 
very light, as abcuit 2,.')Ol) tors of it belong to the 
E.ist-Iiid'a Comp.any, who put up only 5(IU tons at 
e.uh oi their quarterly sales. The dec re..se in the 
consunqition and export.ation can only be attri- 
buted to the high price wluc’ii tins artnle hss 
commanded through neaily tho whole ycai; but 
as the demand, estimated even at the rate of last 
year, is equal to the largest impnrUlion wc base 
nad for many ycais, it is likely that this article 
will continue to remain firm. 

P.’Plu’i. The import.al 10ns into the kingdom 
haxe been .abcait l.nge Bags last y(..i, 

against 4'',()()(i n I32i!, .ind .')'i,( 1)0 in III27. The 
stock on hand is redmedto 52,oi 0 Bags, a 'oirf 
(1.5,000 at the end of 1H23, and 7,5,0()0 in 1327. 'fheie 
h.ts been a gocxl dem.and for this arlitle during 
the year, and jn ices remain nbuiU tlic same as they 
were at the < lose of 1323. 

The purchases of E. I. ‘sug.arh.n cbeen 
limited latterly, osniall parce’s ot Siam atulllengal 
The inqKirtatioiu of Maioitius .Sugai dimtig 
the yo.ir h,i\o l.eeii cnnsideiahle, though not qu.ie 
equal to those of 1323. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, fiom 2() IJccanhrr IS20 to Jmoarjj \S"A\ 


Dec. 

Bank 

Stock. 

3 Pr. Ct. 
Red. 

3 Pr.Ct. 
Consols. 

3] Pr.Ct. .3] Pr.Ct 
donsols. Red. 

N.4Pr.C. 

Ann. 

' Long j India 
Annuities.' Stock. 

India Exch. 
Bonds. Bill^. 

2Q 





1 

! 




! __ 

28 


— 

— 

— — 

1 — 

— 


— 1 “* 

29 

216 

94594^ 

— 

- IOO5O'- - 

I9f 


70p |7.7 77|) 

.‘30 

216 17 

94] 91 4’ 

— 

— i(X)5o, 

— 

194.' 191? 

— 

70 71p 76 77i) 

.Tl 

216 

94594] 

— 

1005 1005 


19f 



— uj 77p 

Jan. 

1 





i 


- - 

2 

21 6 J 

945945 

— 

— 1005 

! — 

195 19] 

— 

71 7‘Jp 76 7')i) 

4 

216417 91i94i 

— 

— 10('504 

— 

1915 

— 

72 73pi78 7.9!) 

. $ 
i) 

I 

217 

9459«15 

— 

1005 1()0]05 


19],'. 195 

“ 

7.3p 78 79i) 

217^18 

94] 

93,59'; ' 

~ ioo,;o5 10141015 

1915 


73 74p 77 78p 


-- 

945915 

9.15035 

— 100] 05 

101, VI 01 7 


. .... 

73 74j)_7H 791) 


.2171 

911913 

|93i9.35 

KK),^ lOtiiO,; 

101-, loiv 


— 

74 75p 79 81)); 

11 

2l7A8i94;i:)4^ 

935035 

lOOjOi K)IH01([ 

10,1 1!)} 

— 

73 7.7p 79 81P| 

12 

2174^^ 

94594.] 

|j>859'i5 

— KXl^OJ, 

lOl'VlOI,', 

ion I'd 

— 

73 74p7.3 SOj) 

13 

218^ 

91]94i 

93 {91 

— 100i05 

10151011 194 191,1 

— 

72 7.?p'75 77)1 

14 

217|84 94-i94S 

934’ 935 
93 ,'94i 

— loo'.oj 

101 {102 

10; 

229;1 

72 73p 76 77i) 

15 

218 8494^94^ 

~ 100505 

lOOf IOO4O5 

10lfl02 

19| 

~ 1 

72 73p 76 78p 

»16 

218i8| 94505 

94 944 

IOI2IO2 

19f- 10 '3 230 1 

73 74p!77 78p 


218 19 94i94'] 

945 

— 100^05 

10131014 19P 19}‘J30]1] 

73 74p 76 78]) 

i 

21 8 J 

94494.1 

93^94 

100501 loo'io,^ 

ioifioi5 

19P19-}] 

— 

73 74p 76 77p 

218 8}94|945 

9.3^933 

— 1003 

1013 101519411941 

— 

72 74p|76 77p 

218 8} 

945945 

935935 

— 100505 

10141015 

19f 

230f 

70 74p 77 79p 

22 

17^8*938931 

92593g 

1 oof 05 100505 

10151012 194.': 19^ 

— 

— j77 79p 

23 

218584 93594 

93 93i 

- lOOf 

lOlflOlf 

1915 19f 


74p |77 79p 

2.5 

j 

— 

1 

— — 



— 77 79p 


Boughton and GRINSTED, Stock Brokers, 2, Cornhill. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Galcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court> August 10. 

The Jibing v. Fuller. This was a prose- 
cution at the instance of John Griffis and 
otliers, seamen of the Fturliet against Ste- 
phen Fuller, the conriinander, for assault 
and false imprisonment. 

Mr. Prinsep for the prosecution, stated 
the case against til e defendant. Tlie sliip 
Fan he arrived at Calcutta in February 
last. During the passage differences oc- 
curred between the crew and their com- 
mander, and tlie latter had recourse to 
personal restraint and corporeal punish- 
ment. After the arrival of the vessel in 
the poit of Calcutta, he detained some in- 
dividuals (the prosecutors) in confinement 
for live days, Mr. Prinsep contended 
that the commander’s power of itnptison- 
ment ceased the moment he entered a Bri- 
tisli port, when the seamen became ame- 
nable to the civil authorities. Ilis power 
of restraint extended no further than the 
degree necessary in order to hand offen- 
ders over to those authorities. He did 
not pretend that the present was an aggra- 
vated case ; but Capt. Fuller had no right, 
whilat his vessel was off Calcutta, to turn 
his ship into a prison. 

• John Griffis, a seaman of ihQ Fauliey 
deposed that there had been differences at 
sea, which continued after the vessel’s ar- 
rival at Calcutta. On the 14th February 
the captain desired witness to woik, which 
he refused unless he gave him the same 
allowance as a man : previously he would 
rot allow the crew tea, sugar, or grog. 
The captain then told witness ho would 
take him to sea and flog him till he could 
see his backbone. Eight of the crew were 
then handcufled two and two, and con- 
fined below in one of the after-cabins, 
and kept on bread and water till the 19th. 
^Vilness had been forty- seven days in 
confinement in irons on the voyage. He 
wished to go on shore to see himself right- 
ed, but was refused permission by the 
boatswain. lie never refused to work if 
be got as much grub as the other men : the 
articles stipulated that they should have 
plenty, but no waste. 

Charles Twj/ning, another of the crew, 
was in irons on tlie 7th February, when 
he was released, and asked to sign fresh 
•nicies, which he and the rest refused to 
GO* On the 9th or 10th, orders were given 
to slop their provisions, and not to allow 
ffiem to go helow. On the 14th they 
were put in irons for refusing to work un- 
der the old allowance of provisions, which 
was a pound and a half of meat a day. 
Jour* N.S.Vol. 1. No. 3. 


and five pounds of bread per w'eek ; no ve- 
getables or rice, except the rice in the soup, 
the liquor the meat was boiled in. 

P. McAdaniy another seaman, confirm- 
ed the testimony of the preceding. From 
the 9th to the 14th they were allowed no 
bread, or any tiling else, but nyater. 

John Burky qiiarter-ma*iter of tlio Fair- 
licy remembers the men being released 
on the 7tli ; heard the captain ask if they 
would sign fresh articles. The men ask- 
ed on what terms; ho re|)Iied, on what 
terms he pleased — to forfeit their wages 
and clothes as they had done hy their for- 
mer conduct; this they refused. They 
were then allowed to go on deck, and had 
one and a half pound of meat and three 
quarters of a pouml of bread allowed them 
a day. On llie I4tli all food was stopped 
fiom tliem, and the chief officer said they 
might blow their b.ngs out with river wa- 
ter. The captain was on board on tlie 
10th, and again on the 14tli, during the 
time the men had nothing to cat. On tlio 
latter day witness heanl the boatswain say, 
“ lay aft, you su[)ernumerarics,’' On the 
lOtli they were let on shore to see their 
friend, Mr. Stiettell. 

The Advocate- General for the defence, 
stated that the real object of the prosecu- 
tion was to recover the clothes and pay of 
tlie men by a criminal indictment, instead 
of a civil process, than which nothing 
could be more fatal to the ends of jus- 
tice. This was not the first attempt made 
by these men against Capt. Fuller; they 
had brought a more serious charge in this 
court, on a former occasion, of which he 
had been honourably acquitted by a jury, 
he having been compelled to adopt the 
measures for which he was prosecuted, 
owing to the character of the men he had 
to deal with, Capt. Fuller applied to the 
police office on tlie 6th February, the day 
after his arrival, and begged the magis- 
trates to take those troublesome men off 
his hands. He was told to keep them on 
bread and water; that nothing could be 
done for him there. He repeated his ap, 
plication, but was told he was too kind 
to his men, and not firm enough. On 
the 14th he went to the magistrates again* 
He had a cargo to deliver, and the men 
refused to work. He was told to keep 
them in irons. He did as directed. H® 
had acted from no improper motive ; h®.^ 
was not competent to judge of the legal 
accuracy of the advice given him. If hi* 
conduct had not been legal, he stood ex- 
cused. 

Thomas Otveuy chief officer of the Fair- 
lie, accompanied Capt. Fuller and the se- 
cond officer to the police office on the 
10th of February ; Mr. Trower and Mr, 

(R) 
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Birch were the magistrates present. The 
former told Capt. Fuller that he thought 
he treated his men too kindly, and de- 
sired him not to serve out any provisions 
till they returned to their duty. Witness 
went on board with orders to that effect. 
The men refused to return to their duty. 
On the 14th, witness went again before 
the magistrates, and heard Mr. Trower 
say to Capt. Fuller, “ you had better 
confine them, and give them only bread 
and water.” On that day Capt. Fuller 
went on board and asked the men, one 
by one, if they would return to their 
duty ; they refused, and were then hand- 
cuffed and put in confinement. These 
men had been confined from Christmas- 
day till the 7th February. Witness was 
present when they were asked if they 
would sign fresh articles ; this is usual 
when men forfeit their clothes and wages 
by misconduct, as they had done. Tl»e 
ship’s company consisted of sixty hands, 
out of which only a quarter-master and 
an ordinary seaman remain ; the rest were 
gone without wages or clothes. The first 
arrangement with the men was, that they 
were to have provisions enough and no 
waste. These men said they would not 
work unless they had the same provisions 
as the other men : they had been stopped 
for misconduct. The men were well 
treated ; better than witness (who has been 
nineteen years at sea) ever saw men treat- 
ed on board any ship. These men were 
originally confined for refusing to do duty. 

Robert Parker, the second officer of 
the Fairlie, heard Mr. Trower tell Capt. 
Fuller that he was not firm enough with 
his men ; that he should lock them up and 
keep them on bread and water. Capt. 
Fuller was remaikably kind to his men. 
There were some troublesome characters 
amongst them. The cargo was not dis- 
charged when they came away; part was 
still on board, 

Mr. Trower, the magistrate. — “ I have 

Theard what the chief officer has stated. He 
is certainly partly mistaken. Capt. Ful- 
applied to me, and T told him we had 
l^i^jurisdiction unless a breach of the peace 
were committed. He then asked me for 
my advice, which I gave him, not as a ma- 
gistrate, but as a private person. In all 
other particulars, the statement of Mr. 
Owen is correct. Capt. Fuller complain- 
ed of Mr. Birch and myself to govern- 
ment. He was aw'are that my advice was 
given as a private person.” 

•« Mr, X. Rirch.-,^^* I am a magistrate. I 
remember Capt, Fuller having made ap- 
plication about his crew. 1 do not think 
I saw him more than once, but I cannot 
exactly say. I recollect having mentioned 
what Sir £. East said, that captains were 
bound to keep up discipline on board their 
own ships, and that magistrates bad no 
right to interfe re unless in case of a breach 


of the peace, or a breach of one of the bye- 
l|ws which was to guide us.” 

Sir John Franks, in charging the jury, 
said that the question before the court was 
one of great and momentous importance 
to the public at large, as on board ships, 
not only the security of property of great 
value would be endangered, but also the 
lives of those on board, unless the captain 
of the vessel had siieh powers confirmed as 
the law allowed him. “ I shall, said his 
Lordship, “ in considering this case, en- 
deavour to detach from it such matters as 
are unimportant to the present question, 
and then lay it before you in as simple a 
form as I possibly can. 

** In considering the simple question of 
law and fact, I shall first state to you what 
are the powers given to commanders of 
ships ; secondly, within what places they 
can exercise those powers; and thirdly, 
what are the limits to that authority, and 
what should authorize an exercise of it. 

By the common law of the country, it 
is permitted to the captains of trading 
vessels, for the protection of all, to cxer- 
cise such powers ns will provide for the 
preservation of peace and good order on 
board, for the safety of his ship and the 
lives of his pcassengers juid crew ; and what- 
ever authority he has power to exercise on 
the high seas he can also exercise in such 
places as he must necessarily resort to for 
the purposes of his voyage. He is not in 
the same condition in the river Hooghly 
as if he were on dry land, for if so he 
would be without authority ; but by law 
he is empowered to enforce his legal or- 
ders. On this point I will read to you 
what Lord Tentpiden says : ‘ By the com- 
mon law, the master has authority over all 
the mariners on board the ship, and it is 
their duty to obey his commands in all 
lawful matters relating to the navigation 
of the ship, and the preservation of good 
order; and such obedience they expressly 
promise to yitdd to him by the agreement 
usually made for their service. In ca-^c of 
disobedience or disorderly conduct, he may 
lawfully correct them in a reasonable man- 
ner; his authority in this respect being 
analogous to that of a parent over his child, 
or of a master over his apprentice or scho- 
lar. Such an authority is absolutely ne- 
cessary to the safety of the ship, and of 
the lives of the persons on board.’ 

This is the common law of the country, 
and it is a just one; and if I did nob 
reason would point out to you its justice, 
as suggested by the necessity. It is the 
necessity that justifies the exertion of the 
authority, and it is the quantity of the ne- 
cessity and the fact itself that are to regu- 
late the minds of a jury. There are no re- 
lations in life to which we can compw® 
the commander of a ship, The father 
may rule his own family in many ways* 
by gentle meant he may enforce obwienc^> 
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by iniltl treatment lie may correct ; he has 
nothing to fear as to the lives and proper- 
ties of otlieis from the waywardness of his 
till Id. So with a master towards his ser- 
vant or apprentice, he is under the imme- 
diate pioteciion of British law; he can 
turn a disobedient servant out of doors, 
or have recourse to the civil authorities. 
Blit on tlic high seas, in vain would he 
call for such protection ; even in the river 
Ilooghly, he might have orders which re- 
quired immediate compliance, and in 
which wcie involved peihaps the safely of 
tlie vessel and the property on board, and 
where delay miglit be ruin. 

“ From all these reasons the captain is 
aimed with the same powersin all harbours 
where he may resort to for the put poses of 
his voyage as on the high seas ; and this 
hiings mo to the next question, what 
limits have been put by law to the exercise 
of the legal powers of a captain ? This the 
law has left undefined, and you will per- 
ceive wisely, because it is impossible for 
it to measure the quantity of the necessity. 
Then, was the captain in this case justified ? 
'I'his, gentlemen, you will have to decide 
from what is in evidence before you, and 
for this purpose let us take into consider- 
ation the few facts which are now in evi- 
dence. Tile men refused to work unless 
they got the same quantity of food as they 
formeily had; and here it is material to 
consider the motives of both parties at the 
time ; the men might have been irritated 
at a denial of what they conceived to be 
their right; on the other hand, the captain 
might have had a well-founded objection 
to assenting to their demand ; he might 
have conceived it an admission that he had 
before stinted them ; on the 9lh they ap- 
pear to have been deprived of all pro- 
visions, of every thing w ith the exception 
of water, and this lasted till the Hlh, when 
they were put in irons. You have to con- 
sider whether or not the captain at that 
time was acting from a sense of duty or 
from a malicious motive. If he had pre- 
vented these men from making their griev- 
ance known, if he did not permit them to 
send on shore to complain, or if he had 
concealed the fact of their confinement 
from the police, the case would stand on 
different grounds. On the 1 4th he allowed 
Griffis to go on shore for the avowed pur- 
pose of seeking redress. Capt. Fuller him- 
self informed the magistrates. I shall not 
dwell on the advice they gave him ; but all 
this shows that, whether his conduct was 
legal or illegal, he did not wish to prevent 
the men from seeking legal redress. If 
you are of opinion that the captain was 
empowered from the circumstances of the 
cose, to inflict punishment at all, then at 
'vhat stage should it have ceased ? when 
would that correction, which was at first 
just and proper, become cruel ? it could not 
go on ad ir^nitum. In determining this, 


you must weigh the conduct of both pam 
ties, and* say whether or not this matter 
might have been accommodated ; whether 
or not they had the power to put an end 
to their punishment by returning to their 
duty ; tills (bey did not ofler to do. You 
aie to decide, fif'.t, w hether the case w'as 
one which called for this exercise of au- 
thority ; secondly, whetlier the captain ex- 
ercised that niithoiity with due moderation 
and confined it within proper and legal 
bounds. If you nie of opinion that lie was 
in this case justified in what be did by the 
lU’ce'.sity, then I say he had the same pow- 
er here as he had on the high sens. 

The jury, after about ten minutes’ con- 
sultation, returned a verdict ot' guilty. 

August 15. 

The King v. Robt. Montgomery Mai tin 
and olhem.—'l'Uh was a criminal prose- 
cution against the proprietors of the licngul 
Herald, for a libel inserted in that paper 
reflecting upon Mr. Wight, an attorney 
of the court. 

Mr. Compton, on behalf of Ilammohun 
Roy and Dwarkenauth Tagoie, and ^^r. 
Minc/.in,on behalf of Neel Hutton Holl- 
d.ir, moved tliat their plea of not gvUly 
might be wilhdiawn, and a jilea of guilty 
recorded; wliieli was allowed, 

Mr. rnnsep st.ited the case to the jury. 
The libel in cpiestion arose from a trial of 
an action of trespass brought by Mr. Cook 
against Mr. Tattle of the civil service, for 
entering into bis house and maltreating 
his servants, a verdict for nominal da- 
mages was given, and each party had to 
pay his own costs. In the Bengal Herald 
of the 2.5lh July the following lemarks cu 
the trial appeared — 

“ We have been informed that a case, 
which excited considerable notice, was 
tried at the Supreme Court during the 
week, in an action which was brought 
against a gentleman high in the civil ser- 
vfee, by a stable-keeper in Calcutta. It is 
staled that a general feeling of indignation 
was excited amongst those who were pre- 
sent at the trial, against the plaintiff and 
his attorney, in consequence of such a dis- 
graceful prosecution having been got up, 
unbased as it was, by a tittle of evidence. 
It is regretted by our informant, that ‘ the 
march of intellect should make fearlessly 
impudent those it fails to make wise, and 
that now-a-days it need excite no astonish- 
ment that an individual should allow him- 
self to be urged on (heedless of the conse- 
quences to his trade) to seek notoriety and 
distinction, by the instituting of a false suit. 
As our correspondent has promised to af- 
ford us, for our next number, ‘ a faithful 
report, drawn out by a professional pen, 
we shall abstain from quoting any more of 
his remarks, merely observing, that such 
actions are more agreeable to lawyers than 
consistent with either their honour or the 
best interests of their clients.” 
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^ The learned counsel contended that such 
comments, without the text, which would 
have enabled the public to judge how far 
they were w^Jil-^ounded, were scandalously 
libellous, and calculated to provoke a 
breach of the peace. Mr. Wight preferred 
a criminal proceeding, because he sought 
not pecuniary redress, but to clear his cha- 
racter. The imputation was that the ac- 
tion was a false one, got up by the at- 
torney, without one tittle of evidence, and 
brought into court from mercenary mo- 
tives. 

The facts were proved and admitted. 

Mr. Clarke, for Mr. Martin, stated that 
the defendant (who is of the medical pro- 
fession) is the editor of the paper; the na- 
tive gentlemen are proprietors. He thought 
that if Mr. Wight was only solicitous to 
protect his character, he should have 
brought a civil action, in which the truth 
or falsehood of the charges could be shewn; 
or why did he not apply to the court for 
a criminal information, denying the truth 
of the statement he alleged to be libellous. 
The learned counsel contended that there 
was nothing of malice in tlic paragraph, 
and that unless that could be shewn, this 
was a species of publication, respecting 
law proceedings, which ought to have the 
benefit of a greater latitude than was al- 
lowed to others. The only part of the pa- 
ragraph which deserved consideration, was 
the statement that the prosecution was un- 
based upon a tittle of evidence : if this was 
true, as was the case, the publication, he 
contended, was no libel. The learned 
counsel concluded thus; — 

You have nothing before you to lead 
you to suppose that the brief account of 
the trial which this paragragh gives is an 
untrue one, nor is there any thing in tliat 
account which docs not justify the com- 
ment by which it is accompanied. 1 tell 
you, gentlemen, that if you return a ver- 
dict of guilty for a paragraph like this, 
you’^ill effectually fetter the press. There 
IS in It nothing untrue; there is in it no- 
thing malicious ; for there is in it nothing 
which the facts did not warrant. The 
matter Itself relates to a public, and not to 
a private transaction ; and if, under these 
circumstances, the press is to be restricted 
from proclaiming public abuses, and those, 
too, abuses in a court of justice, to what a 
worthless state will it be reduced. 1 tell 
you, gentlemen, tliat you will do more to 
fetter and destroy the press than has ever 
tten effected even in this country. No 
iKensing system which secretaries may in- 
vent — no censorship that ever was esta- 
blished— »no banishing of editors— no sup. 
pression of journals, will work half the 
mischief that such a verdict could achieve. 
And is it in this country— and is it at this 
epoch— and is it by a jury, that this evil is 
to be wrought? It wants but the one 
thing more, and it has it here ; and that is, 


the precious cause for which all this is to 
be effected. It is not done to vindicate 
Mr. Wight’s character, because that he 
has put out of your reach, for it is by a 
civil action alone that he can attain such 
an object ; but it is to prevent newspapers 
from proclaiming to the public that an ac- 
tion is unbased by evidence, in which a 
charge was made at a time it must have 
been known to be untrue, and of wliich 
the court have marked their displeasure, in 
their award of costs and damages. Gen- 
tlemen, I may speak strongly, for I feel 
strongly ; but never was I more sincere 
than when I now tell you, that if you pro- 
nounce a verdict of guilty in this case, it 
will be the epitaph of the liberty of the In- 
dian press.” 

No evidence was offered on the part of 
the defence. 

The Chief Justice, after reading the libel, 
proceeded to sum up as follows: — 

‘‘ Gentlemen, you see that the substance 
of this publication is, that it imputes to the 
prosecutor, Mr. Wight, that he brought a 
disgraceful and a dishonourable suit into 
this court, unsupported by any evidence, 
and in another place it calls it a false suH, 
and the only question you will have to de- 
cide is, was this a libel calculated to pro- 
voke a breach of the peace ; and here I have 
some difficulty in suggesting to you any 
doubt in law of that fact. There can he no 
question that, for all fair purposes, a jier- 
son may make a true report of what passes 
in a court of justice, and publish it ; but 
in some cases that is restricted ; even that 
has its limits, as in the case where a coun- 
sel has been misled by his client, and 
therefore uses libellous language in his 
speech ; or where improper and libellous 
documents may be produced, not fit for 
general investigation, but which every good 
and Iwncst man would rather see buried in 
oblivion than given to the public eye; 
such documents the court will not permit 
to be republished, for the effect of them, if 
republished, would be only to give a wider 
circulation to the libel. Gentlemen, the 
paragraph before you does not pretend to 
be any detail ; it does not pretend to be a 
report of what passed in a court of justice, 
but is the opinion of a public editor on an 
account given him by an informant, and 
reflecting on the conduct of a private indi- 
vidual ; whether that be libellous or not, i» 
the question to he tried. It is true, that if 
n civil action had been brought instead of 
a criminal one, the parties here might have 
justified, and you would have had to try 
whether the justification was a true and » 
sufficient one. This has not been brought 
for the purpose of damages, or to soothe 
Mr. Wight’s pain, or alleviate the smart of 
his w'ounded feelings, but for you to say, 
as regards the general weal and what is due 
to society, whether it is for the interests of 
society that an editor should be allowed to 
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pul forward such paragraphs as this, that 
they should be sent fo«th to the world, 
whether true or false. I have no doubt 
that this is, I am bound to tell you that it 
is, a libel, and my brethren on the bench 
agree with me that it is what no gentleman 
has a right to say of another with impu- 
nity. There is no man more fully sensible 
of the value of a free press than I am, and 
of the good it has worked for the public in 
all countries, and I trust in God it will 
continue to be a benefit to all the world ; 
but I do not think that one man can call 
another a rascal, for if such were allowed, 
none of us could live in comfort. But I 
take it that the course of society will put 
the press on a better footing ; tliat as so- 
ciety advances and improves, the press will 
become a little better mannered, and that 
in time it will arrive at a state as civilized 
as the iniei course of speech amongst us. 

I look upon it, tint writing being an in- 
vention of a later date, has not yet arrived 
at a similar state of refinement; and I think 
this a more rational course, tlian that a 
man should be called upon at any hour to 
show that he is not a rogue. If we wish 
to bring this case home to our own minds, 
let us see if that is justifiable in writing 
which we would not say to a man’s face. 
We must see that, at this stage of society, 
writing is almost as frcrpscntly had re- 
course to as speaking. Not in this coun- 
try, perhaps, but in England a man may, 
when he rises, have a hundred llew^|)apers 
before him ; lie may read as mucli in one 
hour as he can hear in a day ; for (his rea- 
son, I say, they are limited within the 
same restrictions, that 1 know no good 
distinctions that can be drawn between 
tlieni ; for a man may be as much irritated 
with what he reads as with wiiat is spoken 
of him Similar rules must be applied to 
both these, for what does it signify whether 
a man writes that which is evil of his 
neighbour, or speaks it to him? If what 
is here complained of could not have been 
i iid without provoking a blow or a tumult, 
it should not have been written. In con- 
gregated societies, I may every day meet a 
felon, but I must not go forth as a knight- 
errant, and say to him you are a rogue, be- 
cause I know him to be so. There is no 
obligation imposed upon me, thank God, 
to compel me to go forth crusading, and 
saying what I please of every man ; no, 
there are decencies to be observed in the 
intercourse of society ; for if one person 
■were allowed to write what he pleased 
against another, it would be throwing all 
things into confusion, and making the 
world an uninhabitable place. If a man 
receive private injury, be may have re- 
course to his action or indictment, but he 
must not go out and proclaim it in the 
street ; if the offence be of a public nature, 
in a well civilized country, it will be re- 
dressed by those whose public duty it is to 


do so. Gentlemen, I have stated this much 
because, however clear it may be tO' law- 
yers, there is often a difference as to the 
construction of the law between the bench 
and the jury, and the hitter have found a 
difficulty in putting the proper construc- 
tion upon it. With these observations I 
shall leave the case in your hands ; you 
will of course find a geneial verdict, 
taking into your consideration both law 
and fact. I have no doubt this is a libel.’* 

The jury retired for a few minutes, and 
returned a verdict of 

The C/iuf Justice tlien pronounced the 
following sentence : 

“Robert Montgomery IVIartin, You have 
been convicted of a libel in some remarks 
you have made on an attorney of this 
court; 1 have already adverted to the 
terms in wliich it was couched. It was in 
every way caleiilaleil to do injury to the 
party against wlioin it was directed, and 
to lead in all probability to a breach of 
the peace. In limited societies these things 
operate wirb adililional mischief. In Eng- 
land, ainiiisl tlie great vaiiety of interesting 
events that are continually passing, men 
forget the aspersion, and from the vast 
society persons arc less likely to come in 
contact with each other. Here, if a man 
slanders or puhlishes a libel of another, he 
may directly after, the next hour, the next 
moment, meet liim face to face. It is no 
part of our duly to interfere with matters 
of this kind till they arc brouglit before us 
by piosecutions, but wo are then bound to 
indict on the offender serious punishment. 
We are conservators of the public peace, 
and for this reason, when that is brought 
to our notice which is calculated to lead 
to a subversion of that peace, we are called 
upon, we are bound, to visit it with con- 
dign punishment. I am sorry to say, that 
in this case the libel was calculated to do 
much harm ; the person against whom it 
has been directed must depend in all pro- 
bability for bis support on his professional 
character, and you have imputed to him 
falsehood, dishonest and disgraceful con- 
duct. In all places where the press is free, 
God forbid that people should be so foolish 
as to suppose that all that is printed in 
public papers is true ; but these things 
cannot go abroad on the wings of the wind 
without doing much and serious harm, for 
the person against whom the slander is 
directed, cannot follow it wherever it may 
do injury. It may fly into countries 
where he has friends, and prejudice tllem 
against him. Your paper is perhaps now 
travelling to the land of his birth : he can- 
not follow this invisible agent, he cannot 
know whither it may go. I trust there 
was nothing malignant in your case, but 
we cannot now enter into that considera- 
tion. Having said thus much, I will now 
state that which nIUst add materially to 
your contrition ; there was no justification 
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of this libel in truth. I am not going to 
enter into the details of the action : but 
to say that it was a false suit, an action 
without a tittle of evidence, would have 
been no justification, for it is not true in 
fact ; on the contrary, the court found a 
verdict for the plaintid', and nominal da- 
mages were given. I said that action had 
belter not have been brought, but it was 
clearly a case where a client Iiad a right 
of action; if so, an attorney has no right 
to refuse bringing it. I blame an at- 
torney if he urges on an action which 
ought to be withlield, but there is no evi- 
dence that such was the case here ; you 
could not, therefore, have justified it on 
tliese grounds in a civil action. I trust 
what I have now addressed to you, will 
satisfy you that you ouglit not to have 
published these remarks, and that it will 
make you more cautious if you should 
continue to have the management of a 
public journal. The sentence of the court 
is, that the other proprietois be fined one 
rupee each; and that you, Robert Mont- 
gomery Mai tin, pay a fine of five him- 
tired rupees to the King, and bo impri- 
soned till such fine be paid. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CIVIL SERVICE ANNUITY FUND. 

A meeting of the subscribers to this 
fund took place, agreeably to requisition, 
on the 3d August ; Mr. Mackenzie in the 
Chair. 

Several letters from subscribers in the 
Mofussil, containing suggestions respect- 
ing the pro])Osals dated in the requisition, 
were read by the secretaiy. The follow- 
ing resolutions were then read and carried 
without opposition : 

Eirst. — That it appears to this meeting, 
from a statement officially furnished by the 
secretary and laid on the table, that in the 
four years between the 1st M.ay 1825 
and Ist May 1829, of thirty-six annuities 
which had been tendered to the civil ser- 
vants of the Bengal establishment, quali- 
fied by the existing rules of the institution 
to retire thereon, fifteen annuities only 
of £1,000 per annum, and one half of that 
amount had been accepted ; that there re- 
mained therefore on the 1st May last, 
twenty annuities and a half unappropriated. 

Second. — That under the experience of 
such an accumulation in past years, and 
vmh the prospect of eventual further ac- 
cumulation, it is, in the opinion of this 
^meeting, essential to take the necessary 
steps to provide by a prospective rule for 
the occurrence of nine annuities not being 
taken for a succession of years, the rules 
heretofore adopted and passed containing 
no provision for determining what shall be 
done in that case. 

Third. — That it is evident there must 


result from such an accumulation of un- 
claimed annuities a surplus of funds be- 
yond the balance of the prospective calcu- 
lation on which the scheme is founded, 
arising from the interest running in ac- 
count on the value of the unclaimed an- 
nuities, consequent on funds to cover 
them not being appropriated at the times 
therein calculated, well as from the risk 
of life, and the chance of annuities being 
never claimed by tho^e who declined, and 
because when claimed at a more advanced 
age, the annuity given would be of lesi 
value. 

Fourth. — That it is necessary to secure 
that those declining to take their annuity 
in the first instance, sh.ill not be left do- 
pendent on the annual allotment of future 
years, so as to interfere with the just rights 
of rising servants, and depi ive them of the 
certainty of obtaining the annuity on com- 
pleting the reijuired period of seivice 
and residence in the country ; but in the 
opinion of this meeting, if the accumula- 
tion continue for any time in the propor- 
tion hitherto experienced, the number re- 
maining unclaimed will exceed any pio- 
bablc requisitions fiom seniors in this 
piedicainent. 

Fifth. — That it appears therefore desi- 
rable to provide, that when the number of 
unclaimed annuities shall exceed a certain 
fixed number, or a certain proportion to 
the number of senior servants entitled to 
retire thereon, the value of the excess 
above that number or that proportion 
should be made available for the benefit ol 
the service at large. 

Tlie sixth resolution was then proposed 
by Mr. Prinsep “ That in the opinion 
of the meeting the reserved annuities ought 
not to be less than one-fourth the number 
of servants entitled to claim annuities un- 
der the existing rules.” 

Mr. A. lloss moved in amendment 
“ that in the opinion of this meeting it is 
not necessary to reserve any annuities be- 
yond the number nine annually accruing;” 
which was negatived without a division. 

The Hon. J. E. Elliot then moved a 
second amendment : — “ That in the opinion 
of this meeting the number of reserved 
annuities ought not to be less than twenty." 
This amendment was negatived, on a show 
of hands, by a considerable majority. 

Mr. J. Pattle moved as an amendment: 
— “ That it is the opinion of this meeting 
that one-fourth of the number of annuities 
which have accrued, or may accrue, will be 
a sufficient number to reserve.” nds 
amendment being likewise negatived, Mr. 
Prinsep’s original resolution was put and 
carried. 

The seventh resolution was also carried 
without opposition : — “ That a calculation 
be made at the close of every fifth year of 
the surplus that has resulted to the 
tion from the annuities being unclaimed, 
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and their value remaining unappropriated 
at the dates estimated, and that the profits 
from this source be held applicable for the 
benefit of subscribers, the former item be- 
ing separated from the balance, ordered by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors to 
be made up at the close of every five years 
for comparison with the prospective calcu- 
lation of the plan.” 

The following resolutions w’ere moved 
by Mr. P. Wynch : — 

First, “ That civil servants whose ill 
health will not admit of their remaining in 
this country (the same to be certified by a 
declaration on oath, and a medical certifi- 
cate to the satisfaction of the Honourable 
the Court of Directors,) shall be allowed 
to retire after a period of ten years’ resi- 
dence, and thirteen of service in India, on 
a reduced annuity of £500 per annum.” 

Second, “That the surplus number of 
annuities available under the resolutions 
alreaily carried, shall be tendered in their 
order of seniority to subscribers whoie 
period of residence and service in India 
f.dl-i short of twenly-two, and twenty-five 
years, required by the existing rules, hut 
whose period of residence and service in 
the country is not less than fifteen years. 
(Rule 12 of the resolutions of the fund 
l)emg considered equally applicable to 
them.)” 

The first resolution was carried unani- 
mously. On the second being put, Mr. 
H. Mackenzie moved as an amendment, 
in substitution thereof : — “ That it is the 
opinion of this meeting that before opening 
the annuities generally to subscribers who 
have not resided and served the time re- 
quired by the existing rules, it is desirable 
to hold out greater inducement to the senior 
servants to retire, by increasing the amount 
of annuity now granted.” This amend- 
ment was negatived by a considerable 
majority. 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep moved as an amend- 
ment, in addition to Mr. Wynch’s second 
resolution : — “ Provided, however, that 
instead of being allowed to purchase an 
annuity of ^1000 per annum, on the 
terms prescribed, the annuity of which ser- 
vants shall be entitled to take, shall be of 
such amount as may be purchasable on 
their lives, by the value of annuities at the 
average age of 45 years, viz. 101, 100;” 
which was carried. 

Mr. Wynch’s second resolution, having 
been again put with Mr. Prinsep’s amend- 
ment, was carried by a large majority. 

Mr. H. Mackenzie then moved the fol- 
lowing resolutions ; — 

First, That after providing for the ob- 
jects comprehended in the resolutions car- 
ried at this meeting, any surplus that may 
remain, shall be considered applicable to 
increase the amount of annuities as at pre- 
sent fixed. 
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Second, That the committee of manage- 
ment be requested to prepare rules coriw 
formable in substance to the above resolu- 
tions, and to cause the same to be printed 
and circulated for the general information 
of the subscribers to the civil service annuity 
fund, with a view to their votes and senli. 
ments being taken thereon, and the adoption 
of them at the annual meeting to be holden 
on the 1st January next. 

The above resolutions were carried 
unanimously. 

THE GOVFaNOa-GENERAL. 

The Governor General, the new Com- 
mander-in-cliief, and the tliird member of 
the Council, attended by the Territorial, 
Military, and Persian Secretaries, will, we 
are informed, proceed by water to Benares 
in November. From whence the govern- 
ment will advance to Siinlah in December 
or January. 

The Honourable Mr. Bayley, witli the 
Chief, Political, and Commercial Secreta- 
rie.s, remain, we believe, in Calcutta to 
transact the routine business of the govern- 
ment. All important matters are, liowever, 
to be referred to the Governor General, for 
his lordship’s consideration. — 7A’n. Chron. 
Sept. 1. 

The Governor General and suite, it is 
understood, will proceed to the Ijpjier 
Pi ovi nee, about the 15th November. His 
lordship, it is expected, will make some 
stay .at Benares, and after Christinas pursue 
his route to Simlah. The Governor Gene- 
ral will certainly be attended by one mem- 
ber of council, and several of the secre- 
taries. The new Commander-in-chief, it 
is rumoured, will also accompany his 
lordship . — India (Jaz. Aug. 31. 

THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIFF. 

We understand that his Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief has taken his passage 
for England on board of the ship Ulandf 
one of the smartest and triggest vessels in 
tlie river.— Chron. Sept, 1. 

THE LATE FORGERV. 

We understand that the Directors of the 
Bank of Bengal have received a sliarp 
rebuff from Government, for expecting or 
asking the Company to make up the losses 
sustained by the bank in its dealings with 
an individual of such notoriety as the cele- 
brated Itijkissore Dutt. The request does 
certainly seem a singular one, if it was 
preferred in the terms and to the purport 
implied by an angry rejection of it ; yet it 
is extremely improbable that any thing 
short of great provocation or unreasonable- 
ness could have produced discourtesy from 
so high a quarter, to a body so respectable 
as the representatives of the great chartered 
bank of our city. 
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The private individual creditors, sufTcrers 
Uy the conspiracy of Rajkissore and his 
gang, appear to be intimidated by the ill 
succchs of the Bank Directors, and are 
about to petition Parliament to compel the 
Company to pay the paper witli doubtful 
or certain signatures of government func- 
tionaries. If the Bank tries the question 
in court we fear they have little chance; 
this is one of those cases in which juries 
are essential to the protection of the citizen 
against power and natural bias, and we 
hope that Mr. Crawftird will not fail to 
make civil juries, at the option of either 
party in a suit, one of the points for dis- 
cussion by the East -India Committee in 
February next. — Bcn.Chron. Sept. 10. 

A meeting of Rajkissore Dutt’s creditors 
took place at the Bank of Bengal on 
Thuisday, at 10 o’clock, pursuant to adver- 
tisement, when, we understand, after a good 
deal of desultory discussion, it was resolved 
to adjourn to Thursday next (at the same 
hour), by which time it was expected that 
the decision of the court upon the insol- 
vent’s petition would be known. In case 
of the petition being admitted, the assets 
would of course be handed over by com- 
mon consent to the public assignee, but if 
otherwise, the assets would be assigned to 
trustees, wdio would act in behalf of the 
creditors at large. — Ben. Chron. Wwg. 22. 

We learn with much satisfaction that 
Raja Buddinauth Roy liahoodoor was 
yesterday discharged from confinement on 
bail, to answ'er to a bill of indictment, to 
bo preferred at the next sessions.— 

Aug, 25. 

UNION BANK. 

The public support and patronage which 
this establishment has experienced during 
the short period that it has been organized, 
is the best proof tliat it will prove as bene- 
ficial to the trading and mercantile interests 
of Calcutta, as its warmest friends have 
ventured to foretell. By the rules adopted 
at the general meeting, active operations 
are not to commence till five hundred 
shares are subscribed for ; and already we 
understand four hundred and forty-four 
liave been taken, constituting a capital of 
upwards of twenty-two lacs of rupees. 
We believe several who are well disposed 
to join this establishment as proprietors, 
have been hitherto kept back from an ap- 
pYi^ension that the shares would not be 
rapidly filled up, and that the part of the 
capital advanced by them, on becoming 
proprietors, might consequently remain for 
some time idle and unproductive. This 
f^r need no longer be entertained. On 
tlwcontrary, if w'e may form an opinion 
from the success that has already attended 


the findertaking, the broad basis of credit 
on which it is erected, the consequent secu- 
rity it affords, and the variety and extent 
of interests which the proprietary of the 
New Bank alone must combine in support- 
ing it, we should confidently anticipate its 
shares being soon at a premium. With such 
encouragements we hope the public may 
look forward to an immediate commence- 
ment of operations. The period at which 
it has been set on foot is itself particularly 
auspicious. If the sanguine hopes enter- 
tained of an extension of the commerce 
between England and India on the expira- 
tion of the charter, are realized, the field 
of banking operations must bo extended in 
a corresponding ratio ; if, as we hope, that 
encouragement be given to the growth of 
sugar and cotton in this coiintiy by the 
legislature at home, which England surely 
owes to her own colonies — to the East, as 
much as to the West-Indies, and to either 
in preference to America or any foreign 
state — a stimulous not less powerful will 
bo given to those undertakings in which 
capital becomes requisite, and where bank- 
ing operations can be carried on so profit- 
ably for all concerned. The present state 
of Scotland is an example how much 
advantantage a country may derive from 
banks judicially conducted and broadly 
based, as the Union Bank is as to credit and 
security; and we are glad to perceive that 
in our new establishment here the principles 
and modus operandi of the Scotch batiks 
are kc|)t very much in view. — Cut. John 
Bull. Sept. M. 

THE INDIGO CROP. 

The John Bull of Sept. 7 contains the 
following letter from a coi respondent ; 

** The manufacturing season now draws 
to a close, and on the whole it cannot be 
pronounced to have been an uniiroductive 
one, although there is not a doubt that some 
planters will find themselves considerably 
viinus of their expectations at the com- 
mencement of it. Statists make it appear 
that there will be somewhere about one 
lack and twenty thousand maunds of in- 
digo brought into market, making an in- 
crease upon last year of 30,000 maunds, 
with a prospect of depression ; and a 
ves.sel lately from France brings in- 
telligence of the discouraging state ol 
the indigo market there ; yet I would 
venture to take an even bet, that specula- 
tors in the drug contemplate any thing save 
ruin upon the cargoes they intend to ship 
off. It is very well that we are aware of 
this being the lime for the promulgation 
of rumours, calculated in their belief to 
prepare the planters to part with their 
commodity on easy terms ; for who would 
be so fool-hardy as to refuse a reasonable 
offer early in tlie season, at the risk of 
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holding up till the market is glutted, and 
consequently the prospect of an indemnl- 
fyiiig return less probable ? But all in 
good lime ; let plantci*s take a friend’s ad. 
vice, and “ look before they leap.” Ship- 
pers of any article are not the most likely 
persons in the world to give an unbiassed 
account of the state of prices or the dispo- 
sitions of purchasers, nor are speculators 
the most conscientious of all reporters, 
where a chance presents itself of influenc- 
ing the state of the market in their own 
favour. There are other less interested 
media of information, to which, above all, 
growers should resort before parting with 
the produce of their hard labour. These 
sources give hopes, that at least the value of 
good dye remains undepreciated since last 
year. With regard to the indigo of tliis 
season, it is decidedly not inferior in qua- 
lity to any that has been produced in for- 
mer years, though the quantity is not by 
any means propoi tinned to tlie plant 
worked off, as compared with 1828. Ge- 
nerally, the lands tliis year have grown 
more plant than 27 or 28, but it has com- 
paratively yielded less colouring matter. 
To the surplus of plant, and not to its ex- 
traordinary productiveness, is tliorefore at- 
tributable the increase in the quantity of the 
(lye, if indeed there beany increase, which 
I shall take the liberty to doubt of till 
something less fallible than speculatois* 
estimates conlirni it. Our losses from 
inundation at these factories have been 
comparatively very small, considering how 
low the lands are which wc cultivate. But 
good management alone has saved us, for 
the plant in some places had not been many 
iioiiis icinoved belbro the w'ater tonipletcly 
covered the stubble. For the la^t week 
the pioduce has been progressively dinii- 
nijlmig, caused by the leaves dropping 
from the over-ripe stalks, and our niari- 
produce this season lias not exceeded 
the accrage of the last. Brokers may, if 
they choose, overstock the market with 

calculations, and shippers may pro- 

pagato gloomy reports about prices, till 
those tliey themselves obtain exhibit the 
true origin of them; but the growers of 
indigo this season may depend upon it 
that it rests mainly with themselves to se- 
cure remunerating returns,” 

20 miles east of Kishnaghur, 2d Sept. 

FALL FROM THE GOLAH. 

The same paper, of Sept. 15, contains 
the following paragraph, headed, “ Mi- 
raculous Escape.” — As R. W. Hughes, 
K»q. of the civil service, was recently pro- 
ceeding to Goruckporc, he was induced, 
on his arrival at Ratna, to visit the Golah, 
“n edifice constructed under Mr. Ilas- 
bngs’ administration, for the purpose of 
holding provisions. Having reached the 
*nininit, an elevation of about 150 feet, 
Hughes unfortunately lost hU ba- 
N.S.Vol.I.No.3. 


lance, and was precipitated to the ground 
with tlie greatest rapidity ; but strange to 
say, sustained no injury whatever, having 
alighted on his feet. Mr. H. immediately 
walked to his boat, and proceeded to his 
destination. 


A SKETCH OP RANAJIT SINII. 

(From a Hindu correspondent of the India 
Gaielte,) 

Tlie following account of Ranajit Sinli 
may not be unacceptable to your readers. 
If it be not very important, still it is inte- 
resting. r have collected tliu informalloii 
from a pundit of the Punjab. 

Ranajit Sinli is the son of Mahosinb, of 
the tribe of Lahasi. He is about fifty 
years of age, and lias three sons ; namely, 
Kherga Sinli, Shair Sinh, and Zara Siiih. 
But the two latter arc not recogniacd by 
Ranajit Sinh as his sons, and arc not 
therefore treated by him as princes. It is 
said that they were adopted by Ranajit 
Sinh’s first wife. When they came to 
years of maturity, they could have no 
power as princes ; but tlieir mother’s fa- 
ther having died without any other issue, 
Shair Sinh, the elder brother, inherited 
his estates, and is at present a general un- 
der Kherga Sinh. Nevertheless the three 
brothers aie said to bear great oflection for 
each other. 

Of all the native princes of the present 
day,RanajitSinh is the only one who can be 
propel ly called independent. He is pos- 
sessed of a vciy enterprizing spirit, by 
which he has not only raised himself to 
sovereignty over his own nation (for the 
Sjiks vveie formerly divided into many 
petty independent states), but has also at- 
tacked Ins M.ihomedan neighbouis with 
sucecbs. His father, Mahasinh, laid the 
groundwork of the rising power of his 
son. Ho enlarged his territories, by 
making successful encroachments upon 
the adjacent stales, till at last he pos- 
sessed liiinself of Laliore on the death 
of Khan Bahadoor, the Newab of that 
country. He soon after died, and left his 
acquisitions to his son, who, as mentioned 
before, by a mixture of courage and con- 
duct, completely overthrew what is called 
the Seik federacy, and has made consi- 
derable conquests. His kingdom extends 
fiom Zatta on the south to the borders of 
Thibet on the north, and from Cabul on 
the west to a little beyond the Setlej on the 
east, comprising a very large extent of 
territories. 

The army which Ranajit Sinh maintains'" 
is said to be very large. Besides a con- 
siderable body of cavalry, on which tlie 
chief strengtli of an Asiatic king depends, 
there arc eighty regiments of infantry un- 
der the superintendence of French com-^|F 
inanders. These regiments are disciplin- 
ed, equipped, and armed according to 

(S) 
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the European method. Ranajie Sii\h bm' 
likewise made considerable improTemsots 
in his artillery department, under the in- 
spection of the French commanders. His 
army is supplied with a great numbar of 
cannon, which arc used according to the 
European mode also. It is said that the 
French employed by Ranajit Sinh have 
nothing to do with the command of the 
divisions to which they are respectively 
attached. In time of war they are impri- 
soned, and in peace they teach European 
discipline to their respective corps. But 
the army upon the whole is raliier in the 
Asiatic style. It has several petty chiefs, 
enjoying a certain degree of independence 
and fixed portions of land allotted to them 
by Ranajit Sinh. In this point of view 
Kherga Sinh, the eldest son of Ranajit 
Sinh, is himself a petty chief ruling over 
a tract of land, in many ways independent 
of his father. 

But the greatest care of Ranajit Sinh 
seems to be to have an extensive treasury, 
which is so much needed in time of war. 
His principal treasury, which is at Fort 
Govind in Amaratsar, is said to be very 
large. Its contents are variously de- 
scribed; and the immense plunder in mo- 
ney received in Cabul and Moultan was 
all transmitted to it. Besides, a certain 
sum is every day thrown into the prin- 
cipal treasury, which is never m.sde use 
of, but reserved for the most urgent and 
necessitous times. Tlie sort of coin used 
on this occasion is chiefly the nanakshahi, 
so called from Nanak Shah, the founder 
of the religion of the Seiks. The Ma- 
homedshahi money is also current in the 
dominions of Ranajit Sinh. His revenue 
cannot bo properly and accurately esti- 
timsted. The land-tax for a corn-field is 
half the produce, but the taxes of other 
lands vary according to the value of the 
article produced. A landholder cannot 
sell his estate or any part of it but by the 
permission of government; the right of 
selling or buying lands depends upon the 
pleasure of government. 

Visakha Sinh is at the head of the ju- 
dicial authority, and there are under him 
one, or two, or three judges in every dis- 
trict, The Seiks have no code or fixed 
laws, but the decision of law-matters de- 
pends entirely upon the caprice of the 
judge. If a person be not satisfied with 
the decision of the subordinate judge, he 
may make his complaint to Visakha Sinh ; 
and in case he be still dissatisfied, he may 
appeal to Ranajit Sinh. But in so doing, 
there is something to be dreaded. In case 
the complainant loses his cause by the 
judgment of Visakha Sinh or Ranajit 
Sinh, be suflers a severe punishment, not 
only for tlie unreasonableness of his com- 
plaint, but also for his presumption, in 
having endeavoured to bring the decision, 
and consequently the character, of the 


In question. But the power of Vi. 
ifl^a Sinh is limited only to civil cases, 
l^either he, nor any of the subordinate 
judges, can judge a criminal case, which 
should be referred to the thanadar or the 
collector of the place, who also exercises 
the civil authority, and whose decision is 
final, 'fhe collector is also the governor 
of a fort, if there be one. 

VINDICATION OP THE NATIVE CHARACTER. 

(By a Native.) No one feels distress 
under the present judicious and protecting 
administration, because through the dis- 
couragement of the wicked, wealth, life, 
caste, and religious opinions are every 
where respected. We are in the habit of 
observing the customs and conduct of our 
virtuous governor’s fellow-countrymen : 
they are unblaineable ; they manifest no 
proud or injurious disposition for arro- 
gance or envy in reference to us who arc 
subject to them, or to the poorest of the 
people. 

In regard to the recent forgeries, some 
of our countrymen having fallen under 
suspicion, are placed in confinement. When 
their cause is tried, that which is decreed 
will happen. In reference to this subject, 
some one has published a letter in the 
Calcutta Gazette^ the ohjert of which is to 
shew, that these discoveries have completily 
destroyed the honourable character of the 
whole Hindoo nation. This is very asto- 
nishing, for every where we meet with 
men, good, bad, and indifferent. If the 
writer be a Briton, he must be acqiminted 
with English intelligence; on looking 
over the newspapers, we see accounts of 
men tried every sessions for forgery, per- 
jury, theft, and other crimes; is this a 
reason for condemning every Englishm.in ? 
If the writer of that letter be a native of 
this country, and be of the number of 
Christians called half-caste, then it becomes 
him to remember that a man named Fraser 
w'as lately found guilty of forgery, and 
punished; but does this destroy the re- 
spectability of all Christians born in India ? 
We know neither his native country nor his 
religion ; if we did, we should be able to 
give him a more proper answer. The neces- 
sity of our replying, however, to his letter 
is not great, as the editor of the Calcutta 
Gazelle has himself replied to it in some 
measure, but as he has not reasoned from 
analogy, we have been led to pen these 
few lines . — Sumachar Chandrika, 

THE POLICE. 

Public rumour states that a committee 
of merchants and other persons has been 
appointed by government to examine into 
and report upon the police establishment of 
Calcutta. We are not aware what powers 
are delegated to this committee ; but we 
have he^d the names of some of those 
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who compose it ; and we feel congiJeiji 
from a knowledge of their talents, re- 
spectability, and independence, that any 
i,i,ggcstions for improvements coming from 
them will be adopted. — Ben.Chron, Sep.\2, 

tub half-batta regulation. 

Rumour is busy and contradictory, as 
to the result of the long-agitated half- 
balta question. Some will have it, that 
the Military Finance Committee, with 
one exception, has recommended the ex- 
tension of the order to all the army j 
others assert, that the restoration to full- 
batta accompanies the Earl of Dalhousie ; 
the Hon. Court of Directors having 
seen fit to change their minds on the ne- 
cessity and expediency of a measure they 
have so long, and until now so unsuccesslly 
urged upon their government abroad. — 
Cal. John Bull f Sept. IG. 

ALLEGEn CORRUPTION. 

The Bengal Herald of Aug. 30 states 
that “ it is rumoured that a civilian of high 
rank has been suspended from the execu- 
tion of his official duties for bribery and 
corruption, and that a prosecution will be 
instituted against him : this is as it should 
be.” Our contemporary hints that 20,000 
rupees formed part of an irresistable dully 
presented to the functionary above alluded 
to, and for which he is suspected to have 
given his character and his station in the 
service.— ^cng. CArou., Stp. 1. 


' instead of rising, have fallen in price for 
want of purchasers in the market, and this 
discount may now be quoted for the new 
fives at 1, and for the old fives at 2. If. pv 
cent. There is no want of capital, but it 
is principally employed at present in dis- 
counting notes and drafts. The aversion 
to deal in government paper may in sorap 
degree be ascribed to the delay experi- 
enced at the general treasury in getting in- 
terest bills or renewal of notes. There 
are instances in which paper sent a month 
ago for these purposes has not yet been 
returned.— //id. Gaz. Aug. 17. 

RETRENCHMENTS. 

In these days of reform and retrench- 
ment, we need not be surprised, that every 
arrival from England comes charged witli 
changes in the hitherto established order 
of our Indian government. Since the 
Wellington dropped anchor at Kedgeree, 
we hear of a fresh budget of ‘ ways and 
means,’ to make out a good case, before 
ministers institute their inquiry sometime 
in tlic next session of Parliament, into the 
affairs of India; while rumour nearer 
home is busy with its hundred tongues, in 
ciiculating fears that the pruning knife is 
not far from those who, a little time ago, 
flattered themselves with exception fro'ni 
llie cutting process. We hear of establish- 
ments — high and low,sudder and police — 
as undergoing a strict scrutiny with a view 
to economy ; and of committees as appoint 
cd to look into the parts that are properly 
of an excrescential nature . — John BxtUf 


THE LOTTERY. 

Among other meditated changes, we are 
told that the lottery has been ordered to 
be taken over by the govermnent as a 
state lottery — the proceeds to go to the 
general treasury, instead of being appro- 
priated, as hitherto, to the improvement of 
Calcutta. — Cal. John Built Sept. 9. 

THE MONEY MARKET. 

In another sheet we publish some re- 
marks on the state of the Calcutta money 
market, by which it appears that no ill ef- 
fects have oppressed it in consequence of 
the lately discovered forgeries. Indeed we 
have learned from good authority that 
their extent has been much exaggerated; 
that scarcely any natives have suffered, and 
that the principal loss has fallen on the 
constituents of gentlemen acting as agents 
(generally designated amateur agents). 
We have also heard that considerable pro- 
perty of Rajkissore Dutt’s will be forth- 
coming for the benefit of his creditors. — ’ 
Ben^. Chron. Aug. H. 

Since we last noticed the state of tb© 
money market, there has been little to do 
In it. Notwithstanding the reduction of 
one per cent, in the rate of discount and 
interest qt the bank of Bengal for iheae 
ten days past, the government securhies, 


Sept, 8. 

THE ANNA POST-OFFICf. 

We learn that government have forbid- 
den the proprietors of the one anna Post- 
office from extending their deliveries to 
Barrackpore and Dum-Dum; and this 
communication has been made “ in order 
to prepare them for any measures that 
may be necessary to secure tlie public 
dak from interference or competition of 
the kind contemplated.”— /wd. Gaz. Aug. 
13. 

ATTEMPT AT MURDER. 

We have been informed that the house 
of Captain Fuller in Chowringhce was en- 
tered on Monday niglit at about Ho clock 
by a determined villian, who endeavoured 
to possess himself of some plate deposited 
in a room in which a European servant 
slept, and that he, more effectually tq ae- 
cure his booty and avoid detection, seized 
a razor which was lying on a table, 
inflicted a desperate wound on the unfor- 
tunate man’s throat whilst lying asleep, 
and then effected his escape, leaving tlie 
plunder behind him. We are happy to 
add that the villian has since been appre- 
hended, and turns out to be a Mussaulgee 
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lately discharged from Captain F«iHAr*s 
employment, and that the servant, who 
still survives, though but slight hiopes are 
entertained of liis recovery, has identified 
him as the person he seized on receiving 
the wound, but he was unable to detain 
him from weakness. (The man subse- 
quently died.) — JSeng. Chron., Aug^ 20. 

THE AVA TRIRUTF. 

Private letters from London hold out 
some hope, that the tribute exacted from 
the court of Ava at the termination of the 
Burmese war, will yet be considered as 
justly due to the army that was advancing 
on its capital, and only stayed its progress 
hy his Burmese Majesty agreeing to make 
this payment. In this view of matters, 
the stipulated payment was in lieu of what 
the army, on taking Amirapoora, would 
have been entitled to ; and it is said that 
his Grace of Wellington has shewn a 
filrong disposition to regard the case as 
parallel to what occurred when he himself 
sat down before Paris.— -Co/. John Hull, 
Sept. 1. 

the strand mills. 

This extensive and spirited undertaking, 
which reflects so much credit upon the 
firm that has brought it to successful a 
conclusion, has at length, for some days, 
been in effective operation. Considering 
that the work was only commenced about 
eighteen months ago, and that, after some 
unexpected interruptions, properly speak- 
ing the whole has been finished in about a 
year’s time, one cannot but admire the 
energy and speed with which the whole 
has been carried through. 

The premises comprise the mills them- 
fielves, in a long building five stories high, 
having all the appearance of an English 
factory, and an adjoining house immedi- 
ately facing the strand, containing the of- 
fices of the establishment, which are airy, 
roomy, and commodious as could be de- 
sired. At the river side, in front of the 
offic^ a handsome and broad ghaut has 
beeil efeaed, which, independently of its 
utility^ greatly improves the appearance of 
the bank at that point, and even already, 
though scarcely finished, forms a favourite 
lounge for crowds of natives in the cool of 
the evening. 

Our readers are aware that, since the es- 
tablishment of Europeans in this country, 
there are several branches of the mechani- 
cal arts which they have left wholly in the 
hands of the natives. Prejudiced as the 
latter are in favour of whatever comes un- 
der the head of custom, they do not readily 
adopt what they are apt to consider as mere 
innovation, even though it be palpable im- 
provement. Extremely tenacious of their 
own modes of doing things, it is not an 
easy matter to convince them that there 


may Jae equally eligible processes; and 
even* if there were not, this species of in- 
dolent feeling respecting a change in the 
manner of carrying on operations, is scl, 
dom disturbed by any great or active per- 
severance of enterprize on the part of Eu- 
ropeans tliemsclves. Accordingly, long as 
the British have been establislied in India, 
we are not aware that before Messrs. 
Smithson and Holdworlh’s lime, any one 
thought it worth while to speculate exten- 
tensivcly upon the improvement of the 
manufacture of that great staple of life, 
wheat ; first, as respects the quantity to bo 
manufactured in a given time, and se- 
condly, as to tlic quality of the flour pro- 
duced. 

All mechanical operations in this and 
other oriental countiies are very simple, 
and have reference more to the supply of 
individuals and families, than of masses 
of men. Wheat, for instance, is ground 
in hand-mills, with great and slow laliour, 
and putting out of the question tlie inade- 
quacy of the means to tlic end, which, 
among other ellects, must considerably 
enhance the price of the product, the flour 
thus produced is unctjual and coarse, and 
independent of liability to foreign admix- 
ture, from the circumstances under which 
it is manufactured, is always full of gritty 
and sandy particles, in consequence of tlie 
softness or brittleness of the stones between 
which the grinding process takes place. 

With reference to the Strand Mills, wo 
are not merely to look to the quantity 
which they can grind (generally 2,0(X) 
maunds in the 24 hours), but the qualify 
of the flour, for, owing to some admirable 
mechanical contrivances, the grain in 
transit not only runs no risk of getting 
mixed with dust or dross, but absolutely 
gets rid of any with which it may already 
happen to be mingled; while, from the pe- 
culiar hardness and formation of the stones, 
there can be no comminuted particles fall- 
ing off to be mixed with the flour, for the 
stones are so nicely halanred on each other, 
and the connecting machinery so con- 
trolled, that the flour may be ground to 
any given degree of fineness,— Ca/. Gov- 
Gaz. Avg. 3. 

MILITARY REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTEE. 

The John Hull of September 9th, has a 
letter w'hich communicates the follovving 
intelligence; “ Decisive measures are like- 
ly, indeed almost certain, to be adopted 
by tlie army at large, for the election of » 
Re])resentative Committee, on the principle 
of that whicli was embodied in the year 
1793, to advocate our cause, and by ah 
legitimate and respectful means, to pro- 
cure our alleged grievances a redress, 
England. I cannot at present furnish yo« 
with the particular details of the step lO 
contemplation, but this much I can g>vc 
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you, on the strength of two or three/ and 
all of them very good, authoritiea, viz. 
that a proposition has been duly and care- 
fully drawn up by two competent officers, 
and with the approbation of several others, 
at the station of Cawnpore ; and that an 
application has been made through the 
Major-general commanding that principal 
division, to the Right Hon. the Com- 
mander-in-chief, for permission to convene 
a meeting of officers there, with a view to 
the election of a committee, for (he very 
proper purposes above referred to. On 
the suggested plan taking such a definite 
form, as the meeting may liestow upon it, 
it will, I understand, ho sent for circula- 
tion to the other divisions, so that the opi- 
nions and votes of the whole army may be 
regularly collected. I am given to un- 
derstand, that the present intention of the 
propounders is to have six officers elected, 
no matter of what rank, fitness for the 
office being the first, second, and third es- 
sentials, but three of them to bo from the 
infantry, one from the cavalry, one from 
the artillery and engineer, and one from 
the medical, department : to form, to- 
gether, a Representative Committee for 
the already specified purpose. That the 
members shall have their passages paid, 
and be maintained for three ycais (if so 
long a time should be requisite) at home, 
at tlie general expense, in a manner befit- 
ting their invest respectable situations, as 
the delegates of the United liengal Army, 
and their owm individual rank ; and having 
a reference to tlic political, and more tliau 
ordinarily expensive sphere in wdiich they 
must be almost continually moving in 
London. For this end, a member being 
a colonel, to receive a salary of one thou- 
sand pounds per annum j being a lieiit.- 
colonel, nine hundred; being a major, 
eight hundred ; being a captain, seven 
hundred; and being a subaltern, six hun- 
dred pounds a year : the means for those 
charges defrayment, and for that of other 
necessary expenses, to be provided by .a 
subscription of three-fourths of one month’s 
regimental pay and allowances of each rank 
payable by four instalments, and placed at 
the disposal of the nominated committee. 
The above, together with a provision for the 
election of committees of correspondence at 
the several division head -quarters, form, I 
believe, the principal features of the in- 
tended proceeding ; and I am disposed to 
think that they will, on being systemati- 
cally arranged, be received by the army 
with great unanimity.” 

STEAM navigation. 

We are informed that all the plans in 
Agitation, for promoting and encouraging 
steam navigation on the Ganges, have 
Jieen abandoned by Government. We 
nave not heard the precise reasons that 
have led to tliis.— /oAu Hull, Sept. 16. 


NATIVE PAPERS. 

Delhi . — It is stated in the ukbbar, that 
on the 25th July bis Majesty removed 
from the palace to the Kofeb Durgnh, 
where the wedding ceremony of the 
daughter of the Prince Jelmn Okhtur, 
w'ith Miiza Haber Hukht was jicrformed. 
It is said that tlie plain of the Durgah, in 
consequence of his Majesty’s story, liar 
become and will continue to be a rose 
garden of thousands of beauties. Sir 
J. K. Colebrookc, up to the ‘22d ultimo, 
continued in the management of the state 
alfairs. He appears to have given his 
opinion in the case of appeal of Poorim 
Sing and Madho Sing, that the former is 
not entitled to receive from his brothers a 
share of their father’s debt, as be w^as in 
possession of the zetniiulnree, hut lie has 
directed papers of collections to bo laid 
before him, when he will give his final 
decision. The Governor- (Jeneral’s orders 
prohibiting mizzers was received from 
C'aicntta, which he has caused to be pub- 
lished. It was reported, that a gi})sey 
woman who resided at AsliniH' Ally Khan 
of iShahpore’s house was aricsted, with 
two seal and four other w’omcn forgers, 
who aicali under confinement for trial by 
order of Mr. 'riiomns. I’he writer of this 
feels surprised, and is at a loss to conceive 
what wind is blowing this year, that its 
contagions efiect reaclies even to women. 

liunjcct Sing . — As soon as Rajah Dhian 
Sing, with his new married son Ilecra 
Sing, arrived near Deenannghur, seven 
thousand caslimcre rupees were immedi- 
ately forwarded from the treasury to 
Dhian Sing, to ho presented to Heera 
Sing for distribution. Tlie father and son 
Iheii made their appearance before the 
Maharajah and presented mizzers, and 
the latter received blessings from the ]\Ia- 
harajih. The naiitch girls who accom- 
panied the processions received a present 
of 2,500 rupees, and nuzzers were pre- 
sented by the ministers, &c. to Heera 
Sing; after which forty thousand ru- 
pees, exclusive of jewels and horses, were 
received from Sirdah Futt«4 and 

other rajahs, and follow'crs ^<>0^ Kliug 
Sing, as well as from the officers of the 
state and merchants of Amritsir, on the 
joyful occasion of Heera Sing’s marriage. 

Scindta , — Up to the 14th ultimo every 
tiling was going on well at the camp aft 
Gwalior, Beeja Baee holding the reins of 
government. Pay to the army is in 
course of distribution, and disturbances on 
tlieir part have ceased entirely; but the 
country is not altogether so tranquil as It 
ought to be. Up to the 24tli ultimo the 
Maharajah w-as at Gwalior. Hindoo Rao 
represented to the Baee the getting posses- 
sion of the seven disputed villages, and 
that the chief of Pegue has delivered tlie 
fortress of Subkotee with five villages, 
where people of the Ranah of Odypore is 
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stationed, who will deliver it over to 
people of Scindia when required. 

is stated in the ukhb^rs'that 
the goods and chattels of the late Colani 
Ilussen Daiogah have been seized by 
order of his Majesty. On the 28th July, it 
was reported to his Majesty, that the fol- 
lowers of Moonshee Ashuk Ally Khan 
apparently have removed fiom his resi- 
dence, and that notwithstanding his Ma- 
jesty’s commands. Nabob Yatmudowlah 
has not as yet sent the son of the moon- 
shee to court. Two chokedars were im- 
mediately dispatched to the Nabob sum- 
moning the son of Moonshee Ashuk Ally : 
who returned with a petition from him, 
stating his readiness to appear before his 
Majesty. It was also repiesented to his 
Majesty that Nabob yatmudowlah is like- 
wise coming to court. His Majesty then, 
after sending orders to the Nabob to come 
without tlie son of Ashuk Ally, went to 
bathe, and Yatmudowlah, on being in- 
formed of the circumstance, teturned to 
his own residence, lly an ukhbar dated 
(Jih instant, we observe, that as his Majesty 
was sitting on the palace situation on the 
banks of the river, his eyes fell upon a 
person on the otiicr side of the river, with 
an umbrella which he carried to protect 
him against the sun. On inquiry the 
person apjicarcd to be Asud Ally, who 
was ordered to be confined for the pre- 
sumption of appearing in the royal pre- 
sence with an umbrella upon his head, and 
orders were issued to prevent such occur- 
rence in future I 'i'wo horsemen of his 
Majesty’s body guard w'cie dismissed, in 
consequence of their calling upon Nabob 
Yatmudowlah ! 

LORD EtLENBOROUOH’s LETTER, 

With reference to the publication of the 
letter of Lord Ellenborough to Sir John 
Malcolm, tlie John Bull of Sept. 5tl), has 
the following remarks ; “ We have head'd 
something of the history of the letter after 
it reached this presidency : and we repeat 
.again our belief, that the use made of it 
4>y the gentleman, who put it into the 
hands of the Ifurkaru, was not warranted 
by the party to whom it belonged. We 
have not said that the editor of the Jlur- 
Jearu got it as a private and confidential 
document, and abused that confidence; 
W'e have reason to know that be got it to 
make the use of it which he did ; but 
those wlto gave it to him did that, which 
most jtiistly offeitded the parties to whom 
4t was addressed, and who, when tliey 
shewed it to a few friends, did not dream 
of seeing its contents garbled and unfairly 
commented on in a public newspaper. 
While men with siuch an appetite fur ' per- 
mcious publicity’ are to be found in so- 
ciety, one cannot l>e too cautious what 
use they make of the letters of their 
.frieods, if they totteh on any matters of 


public uterest and importance. The one 
in quei^|[m has been used, by some to 
whom it wasHPO indiscreetly made known, 
to effect as much injury to Sir John Mai- 
colm ai poshibli^ln the question in which 
he is now so unhappily involved with the 
Bombay bench; end this use of it, under 
the circumstances we have narrated, we 
^gain say, was * very unbecoming and im- 
proper.’ Had tills letter been employed, 
through the newspapers, to prejudice tlie 
public mind against the judge, so unfor- 
tunately opposed to the governor in this 
matter, the sin had been the same, if such 
a use of it was not sanctioned by the only 
parlies having a right to permit it. But 
it was never referred to with any such pur- 
pose ; and was first dragged before tlic 
public, to weaken, as much as possible, 
the effect produced by the steps taken at 
home, in filling up tbc vacancies on the 
Bombay bench, so far as these steps fur- 
nished a fair presumption, that Sir John 
Malcolm’s conduct had been approved of 
by ministers.” 

In allusion to a statement in the Hur- 
karu, on the authority of a letter from 
Bombay (for whitb see the “ Law” in- 
telligence under that Piesidency), — that 
this letter was ‘‘ read aloud at the gover- 
nor’s own breakfast-table in presence of 
thirty or forty people,” — the following ob- 
seivations appear in the John Bull of 
Sept. 17. 

The ‘wise men of tlie west’ might 
have believed, without much ado, that 
‘ the greatest personage in India ’ was al- 
together incapable of making the use of 
a piivnte letter from one gentleman to ano- 
ther which some one has done, to the out- 
rage of every thing like gentlemanly con- 
duct and feeling, — an epistle to which 
we need not mote particularly allude. 
We do not agree with the letter or the 
editor of tlie Hurkaru, that because a pri- 
vate letter may be read in a private party, 
and received with all the noisy vocifera- 
tion imaginable, any individual, in whose 
hands it is confidentially placed for perusal, 
is entitled to send a copy of it for public 
peiusal to u public libiary, or to autho- 
rize its publication in a newspaper. And 
so conscious were the parties concerned 
in this dirty transaction, that they were 
guilty of what a roan of strict honour 
would disdain to do, that, after all, they 
did not publish the letter as it stood, but 
substituted fictitious names for real ones— 
only taking care, in the substitution, tliat 
no doubt should remain as to tlie indivi- 
duals spoken of. The whole transaction 
was utterly discreditable, and the JTur- 
karu should drop all allusion to it for the 
sake of the parties concerned, who are 
well-known. 

The passage in the Hurkaru referred 
to above is Uic following : 

“ Wp do assure our Horobay 
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citized, that the greatest personage in In- 
dia, who seems so grievously sf^spected 
of having let slip the grand secret— the 
letter— is most innocent of any instru- 
mentality in the matter, as far as we know 
or believe. Our knowledn of the said 
foolish letter came to us from a very op- 
posite quarter, and our Bombay corres- 
pondent is not very far out of his reckon- 
ing in his allusion to the notorious and 
vociferous publicity which ‘ the Secret* 
obtained both here and there.” 


malirao. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Sept. 11. 

At a Special Court of Admiralty, Put- 
loloo Yellapaht Sutlapah, Dooraozappufi 
Appiahy f^encatasen, Sutanah, Chinmuh, 
Nookoolooy alias Paukoloo, Goo)ooviahy 
Kistniah, Kistnamahy Dannapah, P'enca- 
lasen, Yellotvpah, Dooroogiah, Rnmoodooj 
Appmhy Apptak^ Vaicataseriy Chinninhy 
Narraidoo, Abraham Van Hatty and Cau- 
mnodoOy for felony and piracy, to wit, in 
having stolen, taken and run away with, 
the long-boat belonging to the bark Cate- 
donuiy while the said vessel was lying off 
Pondicherry roads. 

From the evidence of Thomas Lyall 
Syrners, commander of the vessel, John 
Lesher, the chief officer, and Andrevv 
liarr, the second officer, it appeared that 
the prisoners were engaged at Coringa in 
the middle of March last, without any 
written articles having been signed or exe- 
cuted by them, to proceed on a trading 
voyage, as composing the crew' of the 
Calcdoniay and that they received two 
months’ pay in advance; that it is not 
usual in the country service for sailors to 
execute any written articles of agreement ; 
that the Caledonia sailed from Coringa, and 
returned thither after a few days’ absence, 
and none of the crew then required or ex- 
pressed any desire to land at Coringa ; 
that after w’aiting there tw'O days and a 
night, the Caledonia, with all her crew, 
proceeded to Pondicherry ; after remain- 
ing at Pondicherry about ten days, and 
on the 1st of May last, the commander 
Went on board, and informed the syrang, 
one of the prisoners, that he had freight for 
the Mauritius, and that as soon as the 
crew liad taken in some more rice, he the 
syrang should be allowed to go on shore ; 
and that the captain would make him an 
advance of money, to enable the syrang 
to purchase necessaries for the crew for 
the voyage to the Isle of France. The 
syrang replied, “ Atcha Sahiby” (“ very 
good. Sir.”) The captain went on shore 
about twelve and one o’clock, and the sy- 
rang, with the rest of the crew, went on 
with their work as usual, until about ele- 


ven o’clock at night, when Uiey were 
discovered by the chief mate preparing to 
gfet ready the long-boat, which was afloat 
astern. On the chief mate asking the sy- 
rang what the men were about, he replied 
nothing, and immediately seized tlie offi- 
cer, and with several others contrived to 
tic Ins wrists and legs, and then locked him 
to the masts in the cabin. The second offi- 
cer, who had been asleep on the poop, was 
awakened by the chief, and on his at- 
tempting to interfere, was, after much 
struggling and with considerable violence, 
thrown down the main hatchway by some 
of the crew. The whole crew shortly after 
escaped from the ship, taking with them 
the long-boat. Tlie long-boat was of the 
value of 500 rupees, and has never since 
returned to the Caledonia. The crew 
never made any complaint to their officers, 
and the rice, with which the vessel was 
loaded, was never kept under lock and 
key ; they took as much as they pleased. 

The prisoners, with the exception of 
the captain’s hntler, put in a long written 
joint defence, admitting having carried 
away the boat, and having proceeded in it 
to Ongole, from whence they were sent to 
Madras by the magistrates there. Tliey 
complained of ill-treatment on board the 
Caledonia, and want of proper food, and 
a reluctance on their part to proceed to 
the Isle of France; they likewise dis- 
claimed any evil intention in carrying 
away the boat, which they merely used 
as the instrument of their escape from in- 
voluntary confinement on board the CW- 
Udonia. The captain’s butler, in liia writ- 
ten defence, said he had always been e.x- 
tremely well treated in point of food and 
conduct on the part of the captain and his 
officers ; and that Ins only reason for leav- 
ing the ship with tlie rest of the crew was, 
the fear of incurring the captain’s dis- 
pleasure and anger, at the departure of 
his comrades. Two witnesses, formerly 
captains of sailing vessels, gave the sy- 
rang and some of the prisoners high cha- 
racters as good, honest, and orderly sea- 
men. 

The Justice, in his charge to the 
jury, .stated that the first count of this in- 
dictment, wliich laid the offence as piracy 
committed against the statute, could not 
he sustained, this case clearly being one 
to which it did not apply. He ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that the technical 
informality of the second count, in that 
containing the requisite averments of force 
and violence, must be fatal to it*, princi- 
pally because, should the jury find the 
prisoner guilty on this count, the court 
not in any othermanner commute sentence 
of death than by transportation. His 
Lordship having disposed of the two first 
counts, placed the prisoners in the charge 
of the jury on the third, for larceny, which 
he defined to them ; and stated that they 
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mutt be fully convinced that the boat was 
taken with a felonious intent, and with an 
intention of converting the same to their 
own use, and not merely for the purpose 
of escaping from the ship, before they 
found the prisoners guilty of larceny. The 
Chief Justice regretted that the prisoners 
had put in any written defemce. It might 
have done them much injury with the 
court and jury ; but he had no hesitation 
in saying, he did not believe the prisoners 
knew the contents of the papers, which 
had been written by some miserable crea- 
ture, who makes it his business thus to ex- 
tract a few rupees from prisoners in gaol. 
There was not the slightest evidence of 
misconduct on the part of the commander 
or his officers towards the crew, but quite 
the contrary. The evidence on the part 
of the crown was entitled to every <iegree 
of credit; and the manner in which it had 
been given w'as creditable to Captain 
Symers and his officers. 

The jury, without leaving the box, im- 
mediately returned a verdict of not gudti/. 

The Chu-f Justice reminded the prisoners 
of their narrow escape, and having ad- 
monished them, they were discharged. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE MOHUIIRUM. 

We are bapj)y to find the Moliurrum 
festival has come to a close, for rc.illy the 
behaviour of some of the people com- 
posing the; ])iocessions had become noto- 
riously outiiigcous and violent ; so much 
so, that every one, without regard to age, 
rank, or sex, were more or less liable to 
insult. 'IVo officers on Saturday evening, 
during their evening’s drive, liad a com- 
position of the most filthy ingredients 
thrown at tliem from some persons f(>rm- 
ing part of a procession which they met 
near the governmenl-house. Nothing, 
so far as we can Icain, occurred on the 
part of tlie gentlemen to subject them to 
such insulting treatment ; indeed, one of 
them was accompanied by his lady, and 
even her presence was no security against 
the outrage. Every return ot the JMohur- 
rum festival brings with it additional 
reasons for the most prompt and decided 
interference of the ])olice authorities. 
Scarce a season has passed of late years 
without the sacrifice of life, in addition to 
the grossest outrage and the most in- 
sulting and violent behaviour being shown 
towards the public at large. Weie we 
to notice every instance that has come 
to our knowledge, the detail wmuld oc- 
cupy more time than w'e have at our dis- 
posal, admitting that we confined our- 
selves exclusively to it. Conceiving they 
have a kind of licence tor whatever may 
be done on such occasions, it lias been 
known that men have purposely disguised 
themselves, that they might under their 


assumed character and disfigured ap- 
pearance give vent to their malevolence 
and ill-feehiij^ upon those against whom 
those feelings predominate. Hence it is 
tliat gentlemen passing peaceably along 
the streets, or upon the high raid, are so 
frequently insulted, and so daringly urged 
to follow and chastise the aggressors, that 
an unlimited punishment may be inflicted. 
Secure under their disguise against de- 
tection, they set no bounds to their vio- 
lence, neither'l^, rank, or sex being any 
security against any and every species of 
insult. We have not heard how many, 
but we understand that more than one 
life w'as sacrificed on Monday, the last 
day of the festival ; and that hut for the 
timely and prompt attendance of the 
police, the mischief would have been 
much more coiisiderable. It is to be 
hoped that some measures will be thought 
of, and some plan devised, to check and 
restrain such lawless proceedings, and for 
preventing those from forming any part in 
such jirocessions who are in no w ay in- 
teiested therein. It is the coming in 
contact with persons unauthorized and 
<lisentitled to engage in the festivities, 
that produces so much disorder, and ter- 
minates in such fatal consequences.— 
Madras Gazelle, July 15. 

the theatiie. 

A report reached us on Thursday, but 
winch W'e hoped was without foundation, 
(and we yet ho})e it may be othcrvvi.'-e 
than true), or it is very possible the “ Poor 
Gentleman” w'lll terminate theatrical 
repie-^eiitations at the Pantheon, and un- 
less. the public come forward, and con- 
tiibute to tile erection of a suitable build- 
ing, to theatrical amusements at Madras: 
for we have been informed that Goveiii- 
ineiit either has purchased or designs 
purchasing the building for a police office ; 
and viewing it in connexion with other 
contemplated and long-talkcd-of arrange- 
ments, there docs appear sornetliing of 
ot truth attached to it. Tlie arrangements 
towlneliwe allude are, the removal of 
the land custom house establishment to 
the present ])o!icc office, and the esta- 
blishment of a gun-carriage manufactory, 
on the premises at present occupied as a 
land eiistom-liousc. Should these ar- 
rangements take place, we sliall witness 
the death-blow to the last of three public 
buildings, that in their day were an orna- 
ment to Madras, and the power of at- 
ti action to men of business and the 
votaries of pleasure and amusement. It 
is hardly necessary for us to name “ the 
Exchange,” “ the Pantheon,*’ and “ the 
Masonic Temple of St. Andrews.” We 
have seen the way of the two former, but 
how or by what means the latter passed 
into unhallowed hands with all its plate, 
furniture, ike. &c. we know not, nor can 
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vce divine. Enquiry and research are 
equally vuin ; tlic truth is not to be 
fathomed, the mysterious veil not to be 
removed. But can it be forgotten that 
Mich places did exist ? Can the names of 
those who gave both life and soul to the 
society of Madras sink into oblivion and 
be no more had in remembrance? Never! 
A few still survive the ravages of time, 
and will keep alive the remembrance of 
tliose who were once dear to them, and 
who contributed, by their public spirit, 
their wit, their humour, and their vivacity, 
to render Madras the scene of gaiety, the 
paradise of India. — Mad. Gaz. Sept. 12. 

DEFIANCE OF JUSTICE. 

We cannot be deaf to a number of com- 
^daints that prevail respecting a man 
charged with murder, and against whom 
the coroner’s warrant has been out for a 
considerable time, being suffered to go 
about unmolested, to the great annoyance 
ot those to whom lie is known, and to- 
wards whom, it is said, he has not the 
best feeling. We are. informed that the 
man is repeatedly seen,— is well known, 
aiid might, with a little vigilance, be 
easily apprehended ; for although he 
changes his place of residence every two 
or three days, his places of retirement are 
as well known as his person. We have 
iicard that a petition is in progress to be 
submitted to the judges, of the nature of 
a complaint ; and, if the circumstances of 
the case are as has been represented to 
iH, we must say neglect docs exist some- 
where, and calls loudly for investigation. 
The number of attendants in waiting upon 
the offender, the extent of his retinue, 
the magnificence of his living, or loftiness 
of his carriage, is no security for the pro- 
tection of his person against the execution 
of a writ under authority, if rendered 
amenable to the law for the commission 
of offences under its cognizance. We 
mention this, because it is said that the 
individual to whom we have alluded, has 
ail establishment under his control, by 
which he is apprized of danger and, it is 
‘’aid, prepared for resistance — Mud. Gaz. 
Sept. 29. 

ALLEGED FRAUD. 

We understand that something in the 
nature of a fraud has lately been detected 
at the Government Bank, and is at pre- 
sent under investigation. We speak 
from report in saying, it is believed that 
certain anonymous letters to a distin- 
8^ihhed individual led to an investigation 
*nd a discovery of the fact ; the commu- 
nication thus anonymously conveyed was 
^nd to be correct in every particular. 
We forbear publishing names, or alluding 
niore directly to the nature of the dis- 

pending the inquiry, lest it 
should retard the progress of detection. 
Jour. N.S. Vol.1. No.3. 
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and render it less complete than could 
be desired for the ends of justice. The 
bank has in its day been a great accom- 
modation to the public, a safe depository 
for unemployed balances, and a source 
from whence the man of principle and in- 
tegrity has been relieved in a moment of 
necessity, and upon which he has relied 
with confidence ; but, like many other 
goml things, it has suffered from abuse, 
and a system of dealing and procuring 
accommodation, the most injurious to the 
man of straight-forward dealing and con- 
scientious punctuality. We hope the 
present enquiry will lead to a thorough 
diange in every department, and, as near 
as possible, establish the old system of 
deposit and discount. — Ibid. 


LETTERS TO THE NAIB-l-MOOKHTAR. 

The officers of hisMajesty’s and theHon. 
Company’s civil, military and naval ser- 
vices, assembled at the banquetting-room 
at about six o’clock on Friday morning 
for the purpose of doing honour to the 
delivery of a letter from bis Majesty, and 
another letter from the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
tors, to his Highness the Naib-i-Mookh- 
tar of the Nawab of the Carnatic. 

The letters were placed on the crimson 
velvet cushion of a howdah of the same 
material carried by an elephant covered 
with magnificent trappings, which was 
sent by the nabob for the especial pur- 
pose of conveying the letters. The ele- 
phant moved at a slow and stately pace, 
preceded by the garrison band and the 
grenadier company of the 26th regiment, 
and on its arrival at Chepaiik, the letters 
were taken out of the howdah and carried 
by the chief secretary to the musnud, 
where they were deposited for a short 
time, while the Right Hon. tlie Gover- 
nor and the Naib-i-Mookhtar were seated 
conversing on a couch on the left hand. 
After a short pause the governor rose 
and delivered his Majesty’s letter to his 
Highness, wlio advancing, requested the 
chief secretary to read it. The chief 
secretary accordingly, mounting upon an 
ottoman covered with crimson velvet, 
over which a canopy of the same rich 
material was extended, read the original 
letter. A translation in Persip wm then 
read for the satisfaction of his Highness 
and his court, by the governor’s private 
secretary, and salutes as directed in the 
orders were fired. His Majesty’s ship 
Comet also fired a royal salute. 

The Hon. Company’s letter was then 
read in English and Persian in the same 
manner, and salutes of nineteen guns were 
fired ; after which the Riglit Hon. the 
Governor, the Chief Justice, and the Com- 
mander-in-chief, respectively, congratu- 
lated his Highness on this happy occa- 
(T) 
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slon. The whole party were thctt 
vited by hii Highness to a breakfi^ 
which was elegantly laid out fpr 3^ per- 
sons, and after breakfast hi^f' Highness 
distributed atr and pan to the whole as- 
sembly.— Gou^. Gaz. Aug, 31. 


isomiiar. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Julg 29. 

JRex V. Mahndoo Sewba. This was 
an indictment preferred by the Advocate 
General against the defendant, “ Hindoo 
inhabitant and labourer,” for wilful and 
corrupt perjuiy, in falsely swearing, in 
June 1828, to a debt of 11,425 rupees, 
alleged to have been due from Moro lla- 
gonath and Mahajee Bhewrow Punt, 
of Poona, to Pandoorang Herajee, with 
a view of causing them to be arrested to 
appear in the Supreme Court at Bom- 
bay ; and that the said Moro Ragonath 
and Mahajee Punt were, at the time 
when the debt was contracted, respec- 
tively residing inhabitants of Bombay ; 
whereas, at the time of making the affi- 
davit they M'ere not indebted, either sepa- 
rately or jointly, to the said Pandoorang, 
nor were they at that time, or any other 
time, resident inhabitants of Bombay, as 
Mahadoo Sewba well knew. 

The bill of indictment (which is con- 
nected with the Habeas Corpus case 
which has become of so much importance) 
was preferred and found at the January 
sessions this year, but the defendant 
traversed it till the last sessions in June, 
when, at his application, it was put off 
till the present sessions. 

Mr. Morley, on the part of the defendant, 
now moved to put off the trial. He stated 
that a subpeena to Moro Ragonath bad been 
issued, and a habeas corpus ad testifican- 
dum directed to Pandurung Ramchunder, 
to bring up the body of Moro Ragonatli ; 
ti)at the affidavit stated that the bearer had 
been opposed in the service of the writ of 
habeas corpus, and could not deliver it 
into the hands of Pandurung Ramchun- 
dcr, and that he could not see Moro Ra- 
gonatli to serve the subpoena on him ; that 
he attempted to procure the assistance of 
Mr. Dunlop, J. P., but his letter was re- 
fused to be received by the peon, whd said 
Mr. Dunlop was from home. That he 
wrote letters to Mr. Le Geyt, and Captain 
Henry Dundas Robertson, desiring their 
assistance, and to Mr. Hutt, all justices of 
the peace, and W4s refused any assistance. 

An affidavit from Mahadoo Sewba al- 
Tegj^ that Moro Ragonath was a material 
and necessary Witness for him; that he 
could not safely proceed to trial without 
him ; that Moro Ragonath was ready and 


to come to Bombay and give evi- 
dence id the Supreme Court in the defen- 
dant's behalf ; apd that Moro Ragonath is 
under confinement agaiust his will, in 
PanduTung^ JRapnehunder’s power. 

An affidavit ofi Atmaradn Wittoba, clerk 
in the service of Mr. C. A. West, defen- 
dant’s solicitor, stated that the deponent 
left Bombay on the 16th July for Poona, 
to serve the writ of habeas corpus ad testi- 
Jkandum on Moro Ragonath, and that on 
arriving at his house, in Boodwar Pate, 
Poona, he observed him sitting in the ve- 
randah, with two or three brahmins, and 
upon deponent’s attempting to proceed 
into the verandali to serve the writ, he was 
surrounded by eight or ten persons, some 
armed ; that deponent stated that his ob- 
ject was to serve the writ upon Pandu- 
rung Ramchunder, who refused to receive 
the paper, and directed the deponent 
to Mr. Dunlop, and, leaving the veran- 
dah, desired him to go away from the 
bouse; that the next morning, the depo. 
nent made application for assistance, to 
enable him to serve the writ, to Mr. J. A, 
Dunlop, Mr. Edw. J. Stracey, Mr. B. 
Hutt, Mr. P. W. Le Geyt, aud Capt. H. 
D. Robertson, justices of the peace; hut 
was unable to obtain the slightest assist- 
ance ; that, in the afternoon, he returned 
to the house of Pandurung Ramchunder, 
and made another attempt to serve the 
writ, but was prevented by the peons and 
others about the house, who refused to take 
the paper, or to suffer the deponent to enter 
the house, adding, “ such are our orders 
from the sircar” (meaning the govern- 
ment) ; that upon attempting to leave the 
house, the deponent was pushed by the 
slioulders four or five yards away from the 
house ; and that he left the original writ, 
a translation into the Mahratta language, 
and a copy in English, on the road oppo- 
site to the door of the house. 

The reply of Capt. Robertson, to the 
application referred to, we subjoin. 

“ To Atmaram Wittoba. 

** I have received your letter of tin's 
day’s date, directed to me as a justice of 
the peace. As I neither ever saw’, nor be- 
lieve the existence of, any statute of the 
realm of Great Britain whereby, as a jus- 
tice of the peace for Bombay and its sub- 
ordinates, I can or ought to be instru- 
mental in the duty you have called on me 
to perform, I beg to acquaint you that I 
am unable, according to my ‘ cunnings 
wit, and power,’ as these are at present, to 
do you any service, 1 am sworn also to 
preserve the peace of this district, and I 
do conscientiously believe that to assist 
you as you require would tend to disturb 
it^ and ubsettle men’s minds. For tbeM 
reasons, then, I must differ with you io 
opinion about the propriety of your appe** 
to me as a justice of ffie pMce, in the esse 
in question. First, because it is not foupd«d 
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OQ any law tliat, aa a jiistice of tlia fcace, 
1 am bound to observe ; and seot^dly, be.* 
cause I cannot do any that 1 b^ve 
Blight aid in disturbing the tranquillity of 
the legally established goaeanment in this 
province. 

“ Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ H. D. Robcetsok, 

Magistrate of Poonah. 
“ Poonah, 20th July 1829.” 

31r. Justice Grant asked if tliis motion 
was opposed. 

Mr. Irwin (Acting Advocate-General) 
tatd that tliey did not oppose the motion. 

Mr. Justice Grant suid that the defen- 
dant bad certainly entitled himself to his 
motion. There were two things necessary 
in the first instance to authorize the court 
to put off a trial. The first was, that the 
absent witness w'as a material witness, and 
of this tliere could bb no doubt in this 
case, for the perjury alleged in the indict- 
ment was the having shown that More 
Ragonath had settled an account in Bom- 
bay, and bad been a resident inhabitant of 
Bombay. Now this young man himself 
was, without doubt, the best evidence 
whether tiiesc facts were true or not. The 
second was, tlmt there was a reasonable 
prospect of procuring the witness's attend- 
ance at a future time, and the court cer- 
tainly could not hear it said tiiat there was 
not a means of procuring the attendance 
of any witness residing within the territory 
of the court. There was a third circum- 
stance which would disable a party apply- 
ing from obtaining a delay of trial, name, 
ly, if he had been guilty of any laches in 
endeavouring in due time to obtain the 
attendance of the witness. But in tin's 
case the defendant had done all that he 
could. There could, thorefwe, be no 
doubt that the trial must be postponed. 

Mr. Morley said that he hoped it would 
be postponed sine die. 

Mr. Justice Grant. — I have no power 
to do that, Mr. Morley. 1 can only post- 
pone it till the next sessions. But as long 
es you meet with the same obstructions to 
the making your defence, the court will 
from time to time delay the trial, till you 
can bring forward all your witnesses with- 
out imp^iment, be that when it may. 

The judge then referred to some corres- 
poadence between the Company’s solicitor 
and the solicitor for the defendant, with 
itapect to an application, on behalf of the 
for pt^ment of the expense of his 
witnesses. The Company’s solicitor had 
♦•ansinitted to the solicitor for the defen- 
the following letter he had received 
from government on the subject, 

** Bombay Castle, I7tli July 1829.— 
(Political Department.) Sia ; I Om di- 
**cted to transmit to you copy of a letter 
ftfoni the acting Advocate General, dated 
loth instant, regarding the attendance 
•f Wtaio witnesses from Poona, in the 


oase of tlie King v. Madow Shewba, at the 
.expense of government. 

2d. The governor in council is pleased 
to authorBfip your making the requisite ad- 
•vsnees for enabling die prisoner’s witnesses 
to attend ; but will use no intluence to in- 
duce any one to come, nor will tlie govern- 
ment allow' any person to be brought down 
whose forced attendance is inconsistent 
with political considerations of paramount 
impoitance; and among the latter it mu^t 
be explicitly declared that Moro Hago- 
nath and Pandoorung Ramcluinder are 
included ; it is therefore scarcely necessary 
to add, that no advance will be made on 
account of these persons. 

“ I have the honour to bo, Sir, &c. 

(Signed) “C. Norris, 

“ Actg. Chief Secretaiy.” 

To the Hon. Company’s Solicitor.” 

Mr. Justice Grant asked Mr. Irwin, 
whether he, as counsel acting for the go- 
vernor and council of Bombay in this pro- 
secution, had knowledge of the correspon- 
dence sworn to between Mr. Morgan, tliu 
governor and council’s solicitor, and ibe 
solicitor for the defendant? Mr. Justice 
Grant said that he did not desire Mr. Ad- 
vocate General to divulge any secrets of his 
clients, or to state any thing that had come 
conlidentially to his knowledge as their 
counsel. 

Mr. Trwin.’^l have knowledge of that 
correspondence so far as concerns the 
bearing the expenses of certain witnesses, 
but no further. 

Mr. Justice Grant then asked Mr. Mor- 
gan, solicitor for tlie governor and council, 
if that correspondence which had been read, 
was the correspondence wliicli passed be- 
tween him, Mr. Morgan, and the solicitor 
for the defendant, 

Mr. Morgan . — It is. 

Mr. Justice Grant then said, that he was 
excessively sorry to be obliged to say wbat 
he was about to say, that Mr. Morgan 
bad been guilty of a great contempt in 
suffering himself to be the means of mak- 
ing such a communication to the attorney 
of a defendant ; that it was tlie grossest 
possible act of injustice, to procure a man 
to be indicted of no less a crime than per- 
jury, and then for the prosecutors to inter- 
pose, and declare that they will prevent 
him from bringing forward the witnes^s 
necessary to his defence. Mr. Justice 
Grant said, from what he knew of Mr. 
Morgan’s private character, he believed'* 
nothing would be more abhorrent from' 
his personal feelings, tlien to be made the 
instrument of such frightful injustice, or in 
any way to impede the even and impartial 
course of the law, and that on this occa- 
sion be had been betrayed, by listening to 
the commands of others, into a departure 
from his duty to the court, and his own 
sense and feeling of what was just and 
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right; that tlia learned judge ^nd he Uj^n Wednesday, Pandurang Ram- 

gretted exceedingly that Mr. Morgan had cbfhider,^ tlie keeper of the boy Moro Ka_ 
been placed in that situation) would n<^ gonath, was waited on by ]\Ir. Le Geyt, » 
visit the contempt that had. been offered to gentleman residing in Poonah, and in the 
the court on him personally, thinking it a civil service of the Company, ho told him 
matter of much too great importance to be tliat he had waited on him, I’andurang, l)y 
vindicated by proceeding against an indi- order of the governor, to inform him that 
vidual; but he did intreat him, and all he must proceed to Bombay with the hoy 
persons, officers, of that court, and practis- Moro Ragonath, whenever he ^Iiould bo 
ing before it, to recollect that their first called on to do so. Pandiirang expressed 
duty was to the court, and to the finr and great surprise at this, said that ho had ro- 
due administration of justice; and no si- sisted the orders of the court for now 
tuation thigt migl^ stand in, no employ- nearly twelve months, by express desire, 
ment of them, no request, desire, or com- that he had been put to much trouble and 
mand expressed to them, by any persons, expense thereby, that now he was desired 
high or low, powerful or feeble, of what to do that whicli he liad for all that time 
rank or condition soever, could justify resisted, and that he must therefore sec the 
their departing from that duty, or would governor himself. 

be permitted to excuse it. You may be sure that this extraordinary 

It was ordered that office copies of the interview' was not kept secret by J^andu- 

affidavits bo made by the clerk of the rang, nor can one wonder that he commu- 

crown, and transmitted to his Majesty in ideated the result to his friends, 
council forthwith. Nextday, the governor, it is said, rcceiv- 

The trial was postponed till next ed him at Dapoorie, his place of residence, 
sessions. about three miles distant from Poonah. 

Pandurang repeated the conversation that 

With reference to this matter, some had passed, the day before, between him 

statements are published in the Calcutta and Mr.LeGeyt, and asked “if it wasso?” 

papers, which we subjoin : our readers He was answered that “ it was, he could 

will attach to them what credit they please, not help it, and that ho must obey the next 
The Rengo/ ^fur^oru of .September 16'th subpoena, to appear at Bombay, that he 
contains the following “ letter from Bom- should receive ; but care would be taken to 
bay,” which came, it is stated, under a real prevent the boy being delnincd there." 
signature, and “ from a quarter of assured This conversation, Pandurang says, t< ok 
authenticity.” The editor of that veracious place with the governor, no other English- 
paper confesses, that he has “emasculated” man being present; but that a native, 
the letter, that is, we suppose, altered it as known to the government, accompanied 
he appears (from the John Bull) to have him to Dapoorie, and was present and 
altered that from Lord Ellenborougb. heard all that happened. 

“Bombay, 22d August, lb29. Certain men in office here, that 

Tlie Bombai/ Gazette will have, ere there was any despatch from England, 
this, informed you that a despatch arrived That there was a packet, addressed as 
here late in the evening of Saturday. The above, put on board the Euphrates, accoin- 
packet was put on board the Euphrates at panied by the message from Major Wilson 
Bassadore, and was accompanied by a letter I have detailed, and a few Paris news- 
from Major Wilson, the resident at Bu- papers to the 19th April, (said to have 
shire, in whidi he expressed a desire that been picked up and forwarded by tire 
no delay should occur in the delivery of it, courier), I have this reason for knowing, 
as it contained a despatch from England A friend of mine was on board the Eu- 
on the subject In dispute between the go- phrates at the time, heard Major Wilson’s 
vemment and supreme court of Bombay, message, saw the packet, read the Paris 
The packet was addressed “WilliamNewn- newspapers. However, it may be that 
ham, Esq., chief secretary, Bombay.” That there was no despatch from England, and 
gentleman being at Poonah, it was accord- that the message conveyed to Pandurang 
ingly delivered to Mr. Norris, by whom Ramchunder, and the conversation sub- 
it was opened. Report says, that on re- sequent, did not arise from any thing else 
moving the envelope, having Mr. New'ii- than a change of opinion, or for the pur- 
ham’s address, the packet was found to be pose of supporting the indictment against 
addressed to the governor, sealed and mark- Madew Sewlia for perjury. Even if this 
ed “private.” Of course nothing more is the case, is not one entitled to ask how 
was seen of it, but it was forwarded by ex- this far famed case of paramount politi- 
press next day to Poonah. Notliing more cal pxpedikncv has disappeared ? 
has transpired, and the only whisper we This information has been given to me 
hear is, that it had been sent by private by a native, yvho has jrromised me at ra7isla~ 
friends in the direction. But we may lion of the various letters detailing these ex- 
guess at the contents of it, from what took traordinary interviews. I know of three 
place within forty eight hours ailer his letters being in town, written by ncr/iocr on 

orrivid at Poonah* the subject. I have reliance on my in- 
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formant; and I cannot see any Iraaaon 
wliatever for imagining that any ontcodld 
narrate such a story without good grounds. 

Certain folks here are In high dudgeon 

with your , as they think it 

must have been through his carelessness 
that Lord Ellenborougli’s famous letter 
got to public view. But as it w’as read 
aloud at the Governor’s own breakfast 
(able, in presence of thirty or forty people, 
no wonder it was in everyone’s mouth. 
However, such is the intimate footing 
with the second in the counc’l, that he 
never saw this extraordinary document, I 
understand, until it appeared in the liengnl 
Hurkaru. 

I am told that a criminal information is 
to be moved for, at sitting down of the 
court, against the Poonah magistrates, for 
refusing tlieir assistance in the execution 
of the subjjoena and habeas corpusy marked 
in the pamphlet I sent to you some days 
ago. 

vfu?, 23, 1829. **** **** 

P.S. No sooner did the Hurharti con- 
taining Lord Ellenboroiigh’s letter appear 
here, than a letter was addressed to the 
editor of the Bombay Courier, rccpiesting 
to bo furnished with all the late Hurknnis 
lie had received. The editor of the 
Courier considered this request equal to a 
command, and sent the newspapers accord- 
ingly. This put an eflectual stop to the 
contents of those papers being communi- 
cated here ; as uo editor dare publish a 
paragraph on the subject, and the reading 
room does not take in the IIurkaru> 

The Bonihay Gazette of Aug. 26th, has 
the following paragraphs : We beg to sub- 
mit without further remark what we have 
learnt since the arrival of the overland 
despatch brought down by the Euphrates. 
On Saturday the 8th instant, the above 
vessel arrived ; on Sunday the 9th, the 
packet she brought was forwarded to Sir 
John Malcolm at Poona. On Wednesday 
the 12th, Mr. Le Geyt waited on Pandoo- 
riing llamchunder, and informed him 
“ that he and Mr. Dunlop, together wijh 
Mr. Warden, were about to leave Poona 
for the recovery of their health ; and that 
if he, Pandoorang llamchunder, should 
receive a summons for the boy Moro Ila- 
gonath to go to Bombay, he must go witli- 
out fear, as. the business was arranged.” 
The day after this interview with Mr, 
Le Geyt, Pandoorung went to Dapoorce, 
and Waited on the Governor, in order to 
learn if Mr. Le Geyt was correct in what 
he bad advanced ; and on being introduced 
*ato the presence chamber, he asked, 
“ how it was that he was to let the boy go 
*0 Bombay after nil the troul)le and ex- 
pense he bad been put to for twelve 
months;” to which the Honourable the 
Governor is said to have replied, “ that be 
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must ubsoiutely go to Bombay whan 
nd>pcenaedy but he, Pandoorang, badnothing 
to fear,** 

We give these facts. The public are 
aware we are prohibited offering any re- 
marks on them. 

The patent of the Honourable the Chief 
Justice having arrived, Sir James Dewar 
took tip: oaths and his seat yesterday. Sir 
William Seymour was likewise sworn in, 
and took his scat on the bench. — Bom. 
Cour. Sept. 12. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVERNOR. 

The lion, tlic Governor arrived at the 
Presidency from tlie Dcccan on Tuesday 
last, and proceeded to his marine villa at 
Malabar Point. Wc nndeistand his Ex. 
ccllcncy is likely to remain until the com- 
mander in chief’s return from Poonal), 
wbilbcr ho has piocceded for the purpose 
of insj)ecting the Deccan division of the 
army.— Courier, Sept. 12. 

THE EAST-1N1)IANS. 

The following letter has been transmit- 
to<l from the Government to the Committee 
of Management of the Bombay East- In- 
dia Fund. 

“ Gentlemen '. — The Honourable the Go- 
vernor agrees to your wish that he should 
become your patron, because he is satisfied 
from all your proceedings, and from the 
tenour of the rules you have made for the 
future regulation of the affairs of your As- 
suci<ation, that you seek to advance the 
community to which you belong by ra- 
tional and praiseworthy means. Your 
moderate and sensible objects are directed 
to attain a still higher place than you now 
bold in society, by training your youth in 
the duties of religion and morality, and by 
adding to a liberal education, habits of 
frugality and persevering industry. These 
habits you justly conclude, when exercised 
in the various branches of agriculture, 
commerce, and arts, which you desire to 
open to those who possess the means, will 
early give to the East-Indians a rank and 
estimation in the population of British 
India, which they can acquire in no otlier 
manner. Individuals may rise through 
favour, or merit, above the common con- 
dition of the class to which they belong ; 
but the character of a community must 
rest upon the broad basis of the virtues, 
talents, and wealth of a considerable por- 
tion of its memljers, and of its recognized 
utility and importance to the state or na- 
tion of which it is a component part. lliU 
character can neither be conferred, nor 
taken away, by a government' — it must 
be won and maintained by the community 
itself. Tn the full persuasion that your 





«0bit8 be toiUinued in the sameypM. 
rit, 4 uid on the same principles, theyjwW^ 
been commenced, Sir John Malcolm U 
assured you will always receive liberal 4 »id 
and encouragement from the government 
under which you live ; and, as an indivi. 
dual, his anxious wishes and solicitude 
for^our success will only terminate with 
bis existence. I have, &c. 

(Signed) R. E. Burrows, 

Private Secretary.” 

We had the satisfaction of noentloning 
in our Tuesday’s edition, that Sir John 
Malcolm had subscribed 1,000 rupees 
(and the Gazette adds, 200 rupees per an- 
num) in aid of the Indo-British Associa- 
tion. This benevolent example, so cheer- 
ing to the friends of the institution, has 
been followed by the most respectable and 
influential members of the community, 
amongst whom we may mention Sir 
Thomas Bradford, Mr. Romer, General 
Leighton, Mr. Parish, Mr. Wedderburn, 
Mr. Norris, &c. &c., whose subscriptions 
have contributed to raise the funds to 
8,500 rupees. We trust that the sub- 
scriptions will go on increasing, until suf- 
ficient shall have been raised to answer all 
the philanthropic purposes of the institu- 
tion. Never, we will venture to say, was 
a subscription set on foot with a better 
object, or more likely to produce impor- 
tant and advantageous results ; it is the 
flrst step towards the formation of a useful 
and intelligent body, who will lend a new 
character to the soil and manufactures of 
Western India, and open fields for the 
honest ambition of hundreds yet unborn, 
who would otherwise have wasted their 
energies in the humblest and most unpro- 
fitable pursuits.— jBow. Cottr. Aug. 8, 

STEAM NAVIOATIOK. 

The government has published a set of 
instructions and regulations for passengers 
proceeding in the Company’s armed 
steamers to and from the Red Sea : the 
first vessel, it is said, will sail from Bom- 
bay on the I5lh of November. Each pas- 
senger is to pay 1,200 ruj>ees for the pas- 
mge from j^mbay to Cossier and Suez, 
and the aame sum fin* returning from 
tbenoe to Bombay; independent of the 
table, tbey will have the attendance of a 
aervant. Passengers taking servants with 
fiiem to pay 150 rupees for a European, 
75 for natives. The vessels are to be 
commanded by commissioned officers of 
the CompanyHi Marine. 


Vnuttff. 

THK SUPREME COUhT. 

Some very serious altercations ha\t3 
occurred at this presidency, it appears. 


iSmen the Governor and resident 
touaeillors (in their capacity of judges) 
on the part, and the Recorder (Sir 
J. T. Claridge), the only professional 
judge, on the other. The details are 
given in the Bengal HurkdrUy of Sept. 5, 
on the faith of a communictition from Pe- 
nang) which communication, by the vay, 
does af] 4 )ear, from internal evidence, 
exactitude of dates, references to, and ex- 
tracts from, letters, &c., to have been 
drawn up not by a mere bye-stander, or 
party uninterested in the dispute. It 
abounds with pointed and unjust reflec- 
tions upon the government (although tlic 
editor of the paper states, that the com- 
munication had undergone mutilutii ns in 
hU hands, to render it publishable), and 
evinces, in short, all the zeal of a parti- 
zan. The statements, therefore, cannot 
be relied upon. 

The cause of the differences appears to 
be the system of retrenchment called fur 
at home, which has visited, among otlitr 
branches of the government, the Recor- 
der’s Court. The following is an ahiiclg- 
ment of the article in the Hurkaru 

“ From memorandums made in couit 
at the different periods wlren this subject 
was agitated (for there can be no bur to 
publicity in the Kill’s Court altliougli 
the press is silent), it appears that, soon 
after the new charter was received, wliicn 
places Singapore and Malacca under the 
Jurisdiction of this court, a fresh arrange- 
ment was made for the court establish- 
ment. The salary of the registrar was 
increased with the increase of duty thus 
brought upon him, and the number ami 
salaries of the respective officers of the 
establishment placed on a new footing- 
After some correspondence and discus- 
sion upon the subject, the government of 
this island, by a letter of November 1827, 
guaranteed to the oourt a certain sum 
monthly for the payment of its establish- 
ment, and the court in like manner gua- 
ranteed to its officers tlieir salaries as tlicn 
fixed. Pending, however, a reference to 
the Court of Directors, all the fees re- 
ceived in the mean time w'ere to be paid 
into the treasury, and all the Company s 
law business transacted gratis. No aU' 
swer has, to this day, been received to 
that reference ; but on the 8th of Apr” 
last a communication was made, by the 
Sec. of Government to the registrar oi the 
court, desiring him to inform the judges, 
that circumstances had rendered reduc- 
tion of expense imperative, and govern* 
ment was therefore under the necessi y 
of “ limiting the guarantee” to a 
sum therein stated, and enclosing a 
of the establishment of the court, *8^**“. 
each individual of which, was marked n 

0 See Parliamentary returns of the lees In dn* 
Conzt, In ildor. Joam. vol. xxvflll p* 9 ^ 
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salary, at a reduced sum of abou^ ^^^ Jf 
of that guaranteed in November ISSSI^S' 
take effect from the • 1st May 188&. 
the following day ( the 9th) the Recorder! 
addressed government on the subject of 
the secretary’s letter, reminding them 0f 
the guarantee, which had apparently 
escaped recollection, and hoping that no 
change would be attempted in we num- 
ber or salaries of the officers until an an- 
swer should be received from home. It 
would seem that, up to the 22d of April, 
the recorder hud received no reply to his 
remonstrance, for on the opening of the 
court on that day, he, being the only 
judge present, directed an order to be 
read and passed, purporting that in con- 
sequence of the communication from go- 
vernment, it had become necessary to 
make arrangements for carrying into ef- 
fect the provisions of tlie charter and for 
the payment of the registrar, &c., autho- 
riaing him (the registrar) to take all the 
fees and emoluments of the court, fixed 
by the table, for his own use ; to report 
the names of his clerks ; to inform suitors 
that they must henceforth provide their 
own interpreters and translators ; and to 
give notice to those of the court that 
their services would not be required after 
the 30tli of the month; directing him 
also to inform government that the court 
could not admit the right of the governor 
in council to limit the guarantee in ques- 
tion, or in any way (except by permission 
of the court) to interfere with the sala- 
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In consequence of this letter, it ap- 
a minute was made by the re- 
Ctsrtler, expressive of his determination to* 
oontinue to direct the business of the 
court as usual ; not to call any meeting 
of the judges or consult any of them oir 
measures he might think proper to take ; 
not to complain if the president and the 
third judge sat de die in diem, and Out-' 
voted him in every instance ; hut il the 
entire labour and responsibility was to 
remain, as heretofore, with the recorder, 
and the two other judges were only to 
come into court for some particular pur- 
poses on some particular days, to take 
assuredly the first opportunity affonled by 
their absence, to repeal any measures they 
might carry by wiited vote against him. He 
concluded by remarking that the con- 
duct of the executive had compelled this 
resolution, there being no other means, in 
his opinion, of preserving that indepen- 
dence which his late Majesty George 
III. was pleased to declare essential to 
the impartial administration of justice, one 
of the best securities of the rights and 
liberties of his subjects, and most con- 
ducive to the honour of his crown ! 

In this stage of the discussion, doubt 
seems to have arisen with the recorder as 
to which of the two senior civil servantB of 
the presidency then present he could re- 
cognize as the third judge; for when, 
in the autumn of last year, Mr. Ibbetson, 
the resident councillor of Penang, went 
on a mission to Java and Bencoolen, and 


rles or appointment of the officers. Fur- 
dier, that the sum now proposed was re- 
jected ; and as the several persons affect- 
ed by this deviation from the govern- 
ment’s engagement were unable to ap- 
peal to the laws of their country for re- 
dress, on account of the judges of the 
court of judicature being interested in 
the matter in dispute, and as the means 
of enforcing the covenant entered into by 
the Company w'ith the King did not exist 
in this settlement, the recorder had de- 
clared his resolution to present a petition 
to the House of Commons touching the 
matter in question. The registrar was 
also instructed to forward a copy of this 
order to the government. 

Why any answer to or acknowledg- 
ment of the recorder’s letter of the 9th 
was delayed so long is not apparent, but 
it was not until the 23d April, late in 
the afternoon, that a reply was received, 
the purport of which was, to disapprove 
of the waiting of the letter answered, 
without a previous meeting of the whole 
of the judges of the court ; acknow- 
led^ng the guarantee, the circumstances 
'jffiich passed at the time it was given 
having escaped recollection when the 
Becreta^‘8 letter was wTitten, and conclud- 
by informing the recorder that for the 
** no alteration should takepfiice.** 


Mr. Anderson was appointed acting resi- 
dent councillor, the recorder objected to 
swear him in as a judge of the court, until 
he produced a certificate from the governor 
in council that Mr. Ihbetson had ce.aset{ 
to be, and that Mr. Anderson was, resi. 
dent councillor for the time being. Mr. 
Ibbetson bad now returned to Fenang, 
but no public notification was made of 
the re-assumption of office by the one, or 
the retirement from it by the other ; so that 
the recorder, in addressing his minute 
(above quoted), did so to the president 
only, noting on the hack of it that this 
w as done from his ignorance of whom he 
should acknowledge as third judge ; and 
when on the same day the president pro- 
posed a full meeting of the court on the 
morrow, the recorder objected, until it 
should be ascertained wlio w as third judge. 
The object of the meeting was explained 
by a minute of the president of the 23d 
April, which accompanied the proposal 
consequent on the order in question, and 
submitted for record and the decision of 
the jikdges. The president, in this minute, 
objected to the competency of the recorder 
personally to enter into any discussion with 
the government respecting the settlement 
of the court establisbinent, without first 
calling a meeting and taking the sense of 
all the judges ; be held the passing of tho 
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crder of the 29d, on the recorder's sole h^^^protest as president against sucli a 
authority, without waiting for a reply to principle, and avowing his determination, 
his letter of the 9th, a most precipitate act unless the recorder disavowed such in> 
of the recorder, and his sending it forth to tention, to resume the custody of the seal 
the public couched in such language, in- of the court as the legal keeper thereof ; 
suiting and disrespectful to his colleagues, adding that he should attend the court the 
and unbecoming his public situation. He next morning to vote on the question sub- 


considered that, by refusing the sum re- 
cently proposed for the court establish- 
ment, which was the same as was allowed 
under former judges, the recorder had 
made himself liable for all ensuing conse- 
quences; that the excess lately allowed 
was expended, not so much in additional 
servants, thereby adding etlicicncy to the 
court, as in doubling and trebling the pay 
of the clerks, interpreters, and criers; that 
a tax rising from Sa. Rs. <1,703 to 23,703 
per annum had been imposed on the com- 
munity, with a liability on the govern- 
ment, if the public should be unable to 
pay. He proposed, therefore, a repeal of 
the order of the 22d, and that the repeal 
should be pulilished in the same open 
manner os w'as the order ; that it should 
be a standing order of the court, never to 
publish any rule of a general nature ex- 
cepting by consent of a majority of the 
judges, and that the establishment of the 
court should be forthwith reduced to the 
same scale as before the present recorder 
assumed office, in the event of which he 
would propose a reduction of the fees to 
the scale of that period. 

On the same day (the 24th) a resolu- 
tion of the governor in council, relative to 
the order of court of the 22d, was sent 
to the registrar for the information of the 
court, purporting, that as the mode pro- 
posed tlierein, of conducting the proceed- 
ings of the court through private inter- 
preters, might defeat the ends of justice, 
the government, anxious that no such pub- 
lic inconvenience should be ascribed to 
their act, would continue the monthly 
payment settled in November 1827, pro- 
vided the order of the 22d was repealed 
as publicly as it had been promulgated. 
A letter of the same date from the secre- 
tary to government informed the legis- 
tiar, that Mr. Ibbetson was then the resi- 
dent councillor ; and, to set all doubt at 
rest, had again taken the oaths and re- 
sumed his seat ns such, and, if necessary, 
would attend the court to be svkorn as a 
judge thereof. 

The secretary’s letter reached the re- 
corder on the morning of the 25lh, and 
with it was handed to him another minute 
of the president, dated the day previous, 
informing him that Mr. Ibbetson was re- 
sident councillor; protesting against the 
expressed intention of the recorder to re- 
verse decisions of the majority of the judges, 
when alone on the bench, which step he, 
the president, considered a declared in- 
tention to assume tlie sole direction of tlie 
court’s proceedings; recording therefore 


mitted in his minute of the 23d. 

On the morning of the 25th, at the usual 
hour of the court’s opening, the president, 
the recorder, and resident councillor, en- 
tered the court and took their scats. It was 
not difficult to discover that something 
more than ordinary was coming forward, 
upon w'liich there was no very cordial feel- 
ing betw'ceu the president and tlje re- 
corder; and the assemblage of staff plumes 
confirmed the expectation of an interesting 
debate. The recorder broke silence, by 
proposing that, as no business was before 
the court, it should be adjourned until that 
day (Saturday) week, Monday being the 
first day of the sessions of oyer and ter- 
miner. 

The president objected to the adjourn- 
ment, and moved that the court continue 
open. The rtcordcr directed the registrar 
to record the adjournment, as carried by 
his own casting vote. The president rose 
and observed, that Mr. Ibbetson had now 
returned, “ having never vacated his seat 
in council,” and as resident councillor was 
a judge of the court ; and that the re- 
corder, In refusing to recognize him in that 
capacity, plainly evinced an intention to 
defeat tlie objects of the chaiter, and by 
keeping Mr. Ibbetson out, to take advan- 
tage of bis own casting vote, for whicb be 
would impeach him in ParUamenl. The 
president here referred to the chaiter. 

The recorder expressed his hope that the 
piesidcnt would carry his threat of im- 
peachment into execution ; at the same 
time he declined giving any opinion as to 
the question rcgcirding Mr. Ibbetson. 
“ Impecichincnt in Parliatnent” souiuls 
awfully important to ears accustomed only 
to the more humble threat of a coiniilaiiit 
to the Court of Directors. The woids 
seized the attention of all ; cveiy eye and 
ear was rivetted to the bench ; and the 
court seemed roused into unusual precision 
and caution, by directing that eveiy thing 
that passed should be taken down in the 
very words delivered, tlie doing which and 
the reading it over for approval by the 
speaker, afforded to bye-standers an equal 
opportunity of noting with accuracy so in- 
teresting a discussion. It was as follows. 

President . — “ Mr, Ibbetson, being here 
as resident councillor of this settlement, 
takes his seat accordingly.” 

Recorder . — “ I have not had time to 
make up ray mind upon the question, 
whether Mr. Ibbetson is legally the resi- 
dent councillor of this station or not. The 
minute of the president of the 24th instant 
was only brought to me this morning at 
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nine o’clock by the registrar, and I 
not had time to address a letter to that 
gentleman (Mr. Ibbetson), which tetter 
however is nearly written and will be des- 
patched in the course of an hour or two ; 
I therefore move, in order that I may have 
time to consider the subject, that th|s court 
do adjourn to Monday morning at nine 
o’clock.” 

rresident.—*^ I object to the adjourn, 
ment.” 

Mr. Ibbetson. — ** I oppose the adjourn- 
ment. I have been re-sworn into council, 
and am ready to take the oath as a judge of 
Uiis court again, if considered necessary.” 

President,— I do not think the taking 
of the oath again by Mr. Ibbetson neces- 
sary, because the office has not been va- 
cated by temporary absence.” 

Recorder. — “ I give no opinion as to 
the necessity, but if the President pro- 
poses that the oath of judge be adminis- 
tered to Mr. Ibbetson I will not oppose 
it.” 

President. — “ Lest ^ any doubt should 
arise as to the powers of Mr. Ibbetson to 
act as a judge, whereby the administration 
of justice might be affected, I propose 
that the oath be again administered to 
him.” (The recorder not objecting, the 
usual oaths were accordingly administered 
to Mr. Ibbetson.) 

President. — “ I propose that this cer- 
tificate be read and recorded.” 

A paper was handed to tho registrar, 
which he read as follow’S : 

“ This is to certify, that the Hon. Ro- 
bert Ibbetson, resident counsellor, having 
returned to this settlement, Mr. John An- 
derson ceased to be resident counsellor 
from the date of his arrival, and Mr. Ib- 
betson has resumed his office, and is now 
resident counsellor of the settlement, hav- 
ing taken his seat and oaths as such. 

(Signed) R. Fullerton. 

R. Ibbetson.” 

Fort Cornwallis i 25th April 1829. 

Present . — “ I now propose that the 
order of court of the 22d inst., the heads 
of which are in the foregoing statement, 
be read.” 

It was read accordingly. 

President.—** I now propose that the 
order be repealed, as being precipitate, 
and couched in language no less insulting 
to his colleagues than inconsistent with 
the respect due to them, considering the 
joint offices they hold, as governor and 
president of the court, and member of 
council of this settlement. 

Recorder.—** As far as the word * re- 
pealed,* I agree.” 

President.—** I vote to the full extent.” 

Mr. Ibbetson.—** I vote to the full ex- 
^nt, for the reasons there particularly 

stated.” 

. (The President’s proposition was car- 
fwd accordingly. ) 

Aaint. XI e 1 XI« n 


President,—** I propose that it be a 
standing order of the court, that no such 
rule or order of a general nature be ever 
pubIisfaQ(|y' except after a meeting and 
consultation with all the judges, and a de- 
cision by the majority thereof : a practice, 
up to this period, invariably observed by 
the Hon. the Recorder himself.” 

Recorder.—** I do not admit the facts 
therein stated, and I vote ngainst the pro. 
position.” 

(Mr. Ibbetson agreeing with the Pre- 
sident, the proposition was carried.) 

President.—** Having brought forw'ard 
those propositions which have been now 
carried, I beg leave to place on the records 
of the court my distinct declaration, that I 
have proposed them for no other object, 
than to maintain the respect which I con- 
sider due to niysclf as governor and presi- 
dent of the court, and to my colleague the 
resident counsellor of the settlement and 
judge of the court.” 

Recorder.— ‘** I move that the words of 
the pjcbident expressing his determination 
to impeach the Recorder before parliament 
be recorded ; and I desire to record my 
wish tliat he will carry such threat into exe- 
cution, as speedily as possible.” 

President . — “ Those words were spoken 
on the presumption that it was the inten- 
tion of the Hon. the Recorder to resist 
and obstruct Mr. Ibbetson, the resident 
counsellor, taking his seat as the charter 
directs. Mr. Ibbetson having now retaken 
his seat, and the oaths of qualification 
being re-administered, I see no ground 
whatever for persisting in my previously 
declared Intention.” 

Recorder.—** I request that the votes on 
my proposition be taken.” 

The President and Mr. Ibbetson as. 
senting, tlie proposition was carried. 

Recorder^** I move that the entire pro- 
ceedings of this day be published in th« 
Government Gazette. 

(The President and Mr. Ibbetson dis- 
senting, the Recorder did not press his 
proposition. ) 

It was then resolved unanimously, that 
a copy of the proceedings of the day should 
bo sent to the Governor in Council, with 
a request that they might be forwarded to 
the Hon. the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control. . 

The registrar then read the resolution of 
the Hon. the Governor in Council, sub- 
mitted to him for the information of the 
hon. the judges (of which the heads arc 
previously given), continuing the payments 
as guaranteed, if the order of the 22d 
should be repealed. 

Recorder."—! move that the registrar 
be directed to write to the secretary to 
government, and slate that the order of 
court has been repealed on the terms pro- 
posed by the resolution just read. 
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This was agreed to unanimously, and 
the court retired. 

It appears that the Recorder has, agree- 
ably to his declaration, subsequently re- 
pealed the standing order carried against 
him by the votes of the president and 
third judge (prohibiting the Recorder’s 
individually publishing a rule or order of 
a general nature, except after a meeting 
and consultation), and that he has express- 
ed his intention of again repealing any 
similar order, should any such be again 
Ciirried. It is said also that he has himself 
solicited parliamentary inquiry into the 
administration of justice within this settle- 
ment, not without feelings of indignation 
that menaces of impeachment, uttered 
from the Bench, can be expected to intimi- 
date him, or that furious gestures or intem- 
perate declamation can deter him from ex- 
ercising as he pleases, the power entrusted 
to liim by his sovereign. 

The Calcutta John Bull of Sept. 9lh re- 
marks on this statement as follows : — 

Assuming the facts of the report of the 
judicial proceedings being accurate, they 
exhibit a still more mortifying spectacle 
than those that have occurred at another 
presidency. They betray more opposition 
on the part of the professional judge, and 
a more direct interference and exercise of 
right on that of the lay judges, than we 
were prepared to expect. It is long ago 
since we knew of tlie bickerings that un- 
happily prevailed between the recorder of 
Penang and his brother judges j and we 
noticed a few weeks ago the rumoured re- 
cal of Sir John T. Claridge in conse- 
quence of the^e collisions. The account 
that has appeared— and we may remark 
that although unauthenticated, it bears 
strong marks of coming from authoril ^ — 
lets us into a more perfect knowledge of 
the origin and progress of the judicial 
storm to the eastward ; and, although it 
has been laid by the radical measure of 
removing the corpus litis, in the removal 
of the conabatants on both sides, it is not 
unworthy of notice, as a curious passage 
in the closing history of the united presi- 
dencies of Penang, Malacca, and Singa- 
pore. 

When. one keeps in mind the constitu- 
tion of the recorder’s court at Penang, 
where the recorder is not the only, nor, 
indeed, the chief judge ; where there are 
other two judges, and these, ex ojjicio, the 
governor and the resident counsellor, it is 
impossible not to marvel at the recorder 
taking measures which must evidently 
prove so nugatory whenever the governor 
and counsellor should put off the executive 
and put on the judicial character. From 
our daily cotemporary’s note of prepara-^ 
tion in printing the document before us, 
we should almost consider it the veritable 
article which, had the Court consented, 


would have appeared in the Penang 
vemment Gazette ; and we may admit that 
it may consequently have more weight due 
to it than at the outset of our remarks we 
were willing to allow. Our cotemporary, 
and his Penang informant, appear to us 
to overlook that the president and the resi- 
dent counsellor are as much judges of the 
king as the recorder ; and in their hasle 
and hurry to stand by the last, they are 
falling into the very accusation they b»ing 
against the fiist, of trenching on the inde- 
pendence of the judicial character, and 
forgetting the tespect due to it. We are 
willing, however, to put the issue of tlie 
question, as to whether the lay judges or 
the professional judge have, in this un- 
lucky bickering, conducted themsches 
with the greatest prudence and propriety, 
and which of the parlies concerned have 
most deeply disregarded the independence 
of the judicial character, and forgotten the 
respect due to it, on the declaration of the 
recorder, that he would make a rule of 
repealing, when he sat alone, whatever the 
other judges might decide on by out- 
voting him when present. This declaration, 
if we are to depend upon it as correct, is 
with us perfectly decisive of the compara- 
tive merits of the lay and the professional 
judges of Penang. 


ABOLITION or THE PRESIDENCY. 

The government of Penang, Singapore, 
and Malacca, as it now exists, is abolished 
from the 1st of May next, and the whole 
establishment is to be pensioned. Servants 
of twenty-two years at j^500, of seventeen 
years £400, of twelve years £^00, and 
under twelve years £260 ; uncoveiianted 
servants £l 10 per annum. 

Tlie new establishment is to consist of a 


resident and assistant ; a collector, master- 
attendant, and superintendant of police, at 
each of the three settlements, which are 
again to become dependencies of Bengal, 
and are to be paid as follows ; — 

The resident^... Rs. 30,000 'I 


Assistant to ditto ... 10,000 
Collectors 20,000 


•per annum. 


Superdts. of Police 1 2,000 J 

A court of justice is to bo held at Pc- 


nang. 

Mr. Fullerton, the present governor, is 
to continue, with all the staff, until the 
1st May next. 


PIRACY. 

During the night of the 27th ultimo 
seven men, belonging to the Honourable 
Company’s ship JCellie Castle, seized one 
of the boats of that vessel and absconded ; 
they afterwards landed in search of provi- 
sions at TulloU Buhong, which is at the 
northern extremity of this island, and they 
have since been at Qualla Moodah, of 
which information was given to the cori" 
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stable of tlie district, but they had quitted 
the place previous to his arrival, report 
said for the Quedah shore. Two of this 
party had been engaged in a similar foray 
when serving on board the Farquharsoriy 
last voyage. Every expedient has been 
adopted for the apprehension of these mis- 
guided men, and we hope the result will 
be successful,— iVwmg Gaz, Aug, 8. 


Jfiittgavorr. 

LAW OP THE SETTLEMENT. 

According to the charter which provides 
For the administration of justice within tho 
united settlement of Prince of Wales’ 
Island, Singapore, and Malacca, we be- 
lieve that, in an action for the recovery of 
money due^ no writ to arrest a debtor can 
issue but by the order of a judge of the 
court of judicature, and that no property 
can 1)0 seized but under a writ of execution 
after the trial has biken place and judg- 
ment been given, excepting, indeed, in the 
case of rent, in which tho landlord has 
power to seize whatever he finds on the 
premises. Since the departure, therefore, 
of the Hon. the Resident Counsellor from 
this settlement, in April last, there having 
been no judge of tho court here during 
bis absence, no authority has existed in 
Singapore by which a debtor can be legally 
prevented from decamping with the wdiole 
of his effects, and without even being cal- 
led upon to satisfy the claims of a single 
creditor. 

From the nature of the trade of this 
place, and the manner in which business 
is conducted, the great inconvenience and 
risk of property attendant upon this state 
of things must be evident, as the majority 
of the Chinese and other native mer- 
chants to whom the Europeans are obliged 
to dispose of their property, and generally 
at long credits, are men of little or no ca- 
pital, and as they can at any time obtain 
credit to a much greater amount than that 
of their outstanding debts, they have every 
inducement to act dishonestly, particular- 
ly, as is tho case at present, when they can 
do so with impunity, by openly leaving 
the place and setting their creditors at de- 
fiance. From our knowledge of the native 
buyers, however, we do not think there are 
oiany here who would be guilty of such 
an act of barefaced robbery, although we 
nave little doubt but there are some 
amongst them who would not scruple to 
nave recourse to any measure by which 
they thought they could get money. Not 
niany weeks ago, we are informed, some 
m our Chinese merchants f natives of 
China) converted every thing they had in 
J^^Possession into dollars, and returned 

^ina with the proceeds by the junks, 
*n the most open manner, without paying 


a single debt. Tlic principal part of the 
resident Chinese here, however, are natives 
of Malacca, and are generally possessed 
of some little property there, and although 
there is not so much fear of their decamp, 
ing in this manner, yet they take every 
advantage of our present situation, and 
trade with tho funds they ought to apply 
to the liquidation of their just debts, know, 
ing that they cannot be legally compelled 
to part with a single dollar. Some of the 
junk people, we are told, after using every 
means in their power to obtain a settle, 
ment of their accounts before their depar- 
ture, were at last obliged to leave without 
effecting their object; and we believe there 
is scarcely a Rritish merchant in the place, 
who docs not at tho present time expe- 
rience very considerable inconvenience from 
the difficulty, if not impossibility, of col- 
lecting his accounts in the bazaar, as the 
Ruggis traders are shortly expected to ar- 
rive, wlien the native merchants know they 
can employ their dollars to much greater 
advantage to themselves than by paying 
off’ their old debts. 

From these observations it w ill be per- 
ceived that the defect in the charter, of 
not providing that a judge invested with 
full powers should sit permanently at Sin- 
gapore, is a very important one, as it 
must be quite clear, that it is not only pos- 
sible, but highly probable, that cases may 
almost daily occur in which the interfe- 
rence of the court may be required, in or- 
der that common justice may be obtained ; 
and as we have now no authority to which 
to apf>eal for redress, the gates both of 
law and justice being closed against us, 
it must be evident that this oversight of 
our learned charter-makers is calculated, 
in no small degree, to affect the interests 
of every member of our little community. 
It is not for us to point out in what man- 
ner this defect should be remedied, it is 
sufficient that we describe tlio evils which 
inevitably result from it, and having done 
so, w'C feel persuaded that the necessary 
measures will be adopted by the proper 
authorities for its mitigation. — Sing. Chron. 
Aug. 13. 

TRADE WITH THE EAST COAST OF THE 
MALAYAN PENINSULA. 

Tlie commeicc of Singapore "with the 
East Coast is carried on with the ports of 
Calantan, Tringanu, and Pahang, and is 
almost entirely in the hands of the Malays 
and Chinese. It is conducted by means of 
small topes and prows belonging to the 
different ports, and by sampan pucats be- 
longing to Singapore. 

From Calantan about eight or ten prows 
trade with this port, which make three or 
four voyages in the course of the year. 
They bring gold, tin, pepper, garro- wood, 
and elephants’ teeth, and tlieir cargoes are 
worth from one thousand to four thousand 
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Spanisli dollars each, according to the size 
of the vessel. 

From Tringanu not less than from tliirty 
to forty topes and prows trade regularly 
with Singapore, which also make three or 
four voyages annually, lliey import tin, 
pepper, coffee, betelnut, silk and cotton sa- 
rongs and other cloths, fowls and ducks, 
oranges and various other fruits. Their 
respective cargoes are said to be of the va- 
lue of from one thousand to six thousand 
Spanish dollars. 

These vessels are of the burden of from 
one hundred to hvc hundred piculs, and 
are nearly all owned by the rajahs of the 
places to which they belong, as well as the 
chief part of their cargoes. They carry from 
ten to fifteen men, who are generally slaves 
of the rajahs. The nakodah, or captain, is 
usually intrusted with the disposal of the 
import cargo, and the purchasing of the 
returns, but this is chiefly managed by 
some of the Chinese merchants residing 
here, through one or other of whom they 
invariably transact the whole of their busi- 
ness. 

The return cargoes both to Calantan and 
Tringanu, consist of opium, cotton twist, 
in red, white, and blue, raw silk, Java 
tobacco, Bengal and Europe piece goods, 
and some treasure. 

Our trade, however, with this side of 
the Peninsula, which is carried on by the 
Chinese of this place in pucats, is by far 
the most considerable. These crafts are 
generally from forty to fifty feet long, from 
fifteen to eighteen feet beam in the widest 
part, and about six or seven feet hold. 
They carry from twenty-five to thirty men, 
the w’hole of whom (including the nakodah) 
are equally interested both in the vessel 
and in the voyage. Their cargoes consist 
of opium, cotton twist, and Bengal and 
Europe piece goods ; and are said to be of 
the value of from 10,000 to 20,000, and 
sometimes 30,000 Spanish dollars each, ac- 
cording to the season of the year at which 
they take their departure from Singapore. 
During the strength of the N. E. mon- 
soon, from November to January inclusive, 
they are not able to proceed to the norUi- 
ward, so that they begin to leave this in 
February, during which and the succeed- 
ing eight months each pucat makes about 
five voyages. The trip at the commence- 
ment of the season is always the most pro- 
fitable, and the cargo the most extensive 
and valuable, which of course prompts 
each to use his utmost exertion to get 
first into the market; and such is their 
anxiety to accomplish this object, that 
iihmediately on the arrival of the new 
opium, about the latter end of January 
or beginning of February, many of them 
proceed to sea, with scarcely any pros- 
pect of being able to round Cape Ro- 
mania, under shelter of which they are fre- 
quently obliged to lie for a fortnight or 


three weeks. The first port on the coast 
at which they touch is Pahang, where they 
generally sell the half of their cargoes in 
barter for gold and tin, and then proceed 
to Tringanu with the remainder; and if 
they do not succeed in disposing of the 
whole there, they go on to Calantan, Pa. 
tani, and sometimes to Sungora, which is 
the first town on this coast under the go- 
vernment of Siam. Their return cargoes 
almost invariably consist of gold, tin, pepper, 
and a few elephants’ teeth. There are at pre- 
sent fourteen of these vessels employed in 
this trade, and if we take their cargoes to 
be worth no more than 10,000 dollars each, 
and supposing them only to make four 
voyages in the year, it will be found that 
this branch of our trade amounts to the re- 
spectable sum of 560,000 dollars annu- 
ally. There is little doubt, however, but 
the whole of our trade with this side of the 
Peninsula, including that with the rajah’s 
prows, and other native craft, will not fall 
far short of a million of dollars. 

From the number of men the pucats are 
obliged to carry, (for they row the greatest 
part of each voyage) and from the manner 
in which the Chinese live, they must ne- 
cessarily sail at a very considerable ex- 
pense. Wc are informed that they are not 
sailed at less than 400 dollars per month ; 
which for fourteen vessels for nine months, 
will amount to the enormous sum of 
50,400 dollars ; a sum for which as many 
European vessels, each of 250 tons burden, 
might be sailed for the same space of time. 

At the whole of the settlements along 
this coast, the tin and gold mines arc 
wrought exclusively by Chinese. The 
pepper plantations also are principally 
undjcr their management. They are not 
at liberty, however, to dispose of any part 
of these articles of produce to any other 
than to the rajah himself, unless he gives 
them permission to do so, and in case the 
rajah does not wish to purchase, the Chi- 
nese have to pay him a duty of onebunkal 
of gold for every catty, ten per cent, on 
tin, and one dollar per picul on pepper. 

THE “jAKE ELIZA.” 

In the Times of March 27th 1829, ap- 
peared some observations respecting the 
seizure in the Thames of the private trader 
Jane Miza, on the alleged ground that the 
vessel had not landed her cargo from China, 
or a part of it, but had obtained a port 
clearance without so doing; and complain- 
ing of the Company’s availing themselves 
of this “ informality,” and stating that 
“ the merchants will avail themselves of the 
proceedings as a striking instance to prove 
the injurious nature of the Company’s 
monopoly.” The following paragraph 
from the Singapore Commercial 
of Aug. 8, in reference to the observations, 
will show of what stuff all these allegations 
consist. 
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We have inserted the above for tl»e pur- 
pose of explaining the error of the Times 
in stating that the Jane JSliza’s cargo had 
not been landed at this port. We can con- 
fidently assert that her’s as well as every 
other cargo intended for shipment to Eu- 
rope, whether by the same vessel that 
brought it from China or by any other, 
has in every instance been regularly con- 
signed to or placed under the management 
of some commercial establishment here, 
and has been as regularly landed, ware- 
housed, and reshipped ; and that in no 
instance, to our knowledge, has any im- 
proper advantage been attempted by keep- 
ing any portion on hoard, to the great risk 
of the whole, and direct perjury of the 
commander of the vessel carrying it home. 
Sni". Reg. Ang, 8. 


On Tuesday last, his Majesty’s com- 
mission appointing Wm. Macbean, George 
Colebrooke, and Campbell Drummond 
Riddell, Esquires, to be his Majesty’s com- 
missioners for the purpose of executing all 
that remains unfilled of the directions con- 
tained in his Majesty’s commission or 
letters patent bearing date the 17th day of 
November, in the sixth year of his Majesty’s 
reign, was read and published under a royal 
salute in the presence of his Excellency 
the Governor, the Chief Justice, Mr. Com- 
miss'oner Riddell, the members of his 
Majesty’s council, the civil and military 
officers of government, and other gentle- 
men residing at Colombo, and also of a 
numerous body of the native headmen, &c. 
ftc., who attended at the King’s house for 
the occasion. 

The commissioner, Campbell Drum- 
mond Riddell, Esq. (Major Colebrooke 
being absent in Kandy on the duties of 
the commission), then proceeded to the 
council room, when the usual state oaths 
were administered to him by his Excellency 
the Governor in council, under an appro- 
priate salute. The oaths were also admi- 
nistered to W. M. G. Colebrooke, Esq., as 
one of his Majesty’s commi;.sioners of 
enquiry under the new commission, before 
the board of commissioners in Kandy, un- 
der the proper salute. — Cey. Guz. Sept. 19. 


jartt>rvlanli<( Sntiia. 

We have been obligingly favoured with 
the following extract of a letter, dated 
Batavia, 6th August 
“ Accounts have just been received from 
the theatre of war in the Bagaleen, an- 
nouncing the capture of the eldest son of 
the insurgent Diepo Nagoro, the wife of 
h«s prime minister, of Suku, and thirty- 
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seven of the chiefs, with one of their prin* 
cipal standards, by that gallant officer 
Colonel Solwyn, on the 26th or 27th July, 

“ The details of his transactions have 
not yet transpired; but from the prince and 
so many of the chiefs being of the party, 
it is presumed that this capture was tljc 
first issue of a battle. 

“ The Lieutenant-governor, General De 
Keck, who has continued in the command 
of the army in the field (in consequence of 
the death of Major General Bischopp, who 
died at Tjangore on the 14th July, on his 
way to relievo the Lieutenant Governor of 
his charge), is concentrating the whole of 
the columns between the Progo and Prp- 
gononto, in order to fall upon Diepo 
Nagoro, and terminate the struggle at one 
blow. It may be in the recollection of 
many of your society, that Suku, tlje son 
of the late regent of Samarang, was the 
younger of two brothers brought from Java 
by the Honourable Mr. Soton, to be edu- 
cated in Calcutta, in the year 1812. 

“ The late Regent Adipato Mongolo, 
with his eldest son Sallee, was banished to 
the Moluccas at the commencement of this 
insurrection, suspected of disaffection to 
the Netherlands Government. Suku had 
previously fled and joined an insurrection- 
ary party in one of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts; he afterwards hecamo a priest, and is 
said to be one of the most fanatic of that 
class ; he is to be sent a prisoner to Am- 
boyna, and the prince is to be confined at 
Batavia with the late prime minister and 
high- priest Kay a Modgo. 

“ It is now scarcely to be doubted that 
the submission or extinction of the insur- 
gent party will be the result of the present 
campaign.” — Ren. Chron, Sept. 15. 

By the Tartar, which left Sourabaya on 
the 4th, and Samarang on the 8th instant, 
we have received the following very impor- 
tant particulars regarding the war in Java. 
Pangerang Adepatte Anom, the eldest son 
of the celebrated Dipo Nigoro, and Sukur, 
the youngest sou of the old regent of Sa- 
marang (one of the intelligent youths who 
was educated at Calcutta), together with 
thirty-nine chiefs of some note, had been 
captured a few days previous to the de- 
parture of the Tartar, by Col. Sollewyn. 

It is said they were taken by stratagem, 
and that Dipo Nigoro himself had an ex- 
ceedingly narrow escape, the pursuit having 
been so close that his favourite standard bad 
fallen into the hands of the Dutch. 

If the Dutch know how to take advan- 
tage of this fortunate circumstance, it is 
tlmught that the predatory and desultory 
warfare which has been carried on so long, 
and to so little purpose, will be speedily 
brought to a termination. Tlie pursuit, 
w'e are informed, was followed up with so 
much spirit, that tlic long wished for in- 
telligence of the seizure, or unconditional 
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surrender of the far-fiimed arch>rebel him- 
self. vras daily looked for. 

We leant, also, by the same vessel, that 
the government of Java have increased 
very considerably, the number of their re- 
venue officers at the whole of the ports to 
the eastward, in consequence, it is sup- 
posed (by the captains trading on tliat 
coast) of having been informed by some 
remarks wliich appeared in this journal on 
the 7th May last, that their ridiculous and 
exorbitant import duties necessarily tended 
to encourage smuggling, and that it was, 
consequently, curried on to some extent 
along the coast of that island. — iS’tug. 
Chron. *21. 


Cfjiitti. 

MISCFIXANKOUS. 

Seizure of Crosses.— Uh reported that 
the governor sent a special envoy with a 
l)arly of military, in a great hurry the other 
(lay, to Macao, who pounced upon a cop- 
per-smith who makes crosses, and who had 
been informed against by the Cusiom- 
liouse, because be refused to bribe them 
with a thousand dollars. In the I6'2d No. 
of the Peking Gazette, it appears that his 
Imperial Majesty has given a severe de- 
cision against some persons of the religion 
of Heaven’s Lord, in whose possession 
some sacred books and crosses had been 
found. The olfenders, Chang-ching-shen 
and others, professed to recant, but yet re- 
tained their books, crosses, and music. 
His Majesty therefore adds to the severity 
of the sentences pronounced by the cri- 
minal board. In all the empire tlierearc 
alarmists who will consider this develop- 
ment of imperial feeling as a watchword 
for the persecution of native Christians ; 
and it, in all probability, had some influ- 
ence on the governor’s mind, in the case 
referred to above. — Canton Ileg. May 2. 

Cas/igar, Yarkand, S;c. — The imperial 
commissioner, Nayencbing, has, by his 
Imperial Majesty, been allowed to take 
the most cflectual precautions a military 
force enables him to do, to cut ofl'by great 
or other roads, all intei couse between na- 
tive dealers in tea and other commodities 
and the foreign tribes beyond the frontier. 
Commercial intercourse with foreign tribes 
is stigmatized as nefarious and traitorous. 
The residents are required to search the 
bye-paths across the frontier, and station 
military every where, to prevent traders 
going over the bounds.-— /iid. 

Tu7'kistan, or I.ittle Bncharia.—’The af- 
fairs of this region continue to (xrcupy a 
place in every gazette issued at the court 
of Peking. Of late years, it is said, the 
great river which flows eastward from the 
mountains of Xpaaus, called in Chinese 
Hwanho, the Horrent river,’ has been im- 
peded in its course, and often overflown 


its banks, on which the old cantonments 
were placed. It seema that Uie river has 
long been gradually forsaking its principal 
l>cd, and moving off into new channels; 
from which it is apprehended, a sudden 
inundation might wash away the military 
cantonments. At the suggestion therefore 
of the commissioner Nayenching, the em- 
peror has directed new cantonments to be 
built, in the neighbourhood of the princi- 
pal cities, and at a greater distance from 
the river ; the expense to be defrayed by 
the property of rel)els lately confiscated. 

The Mahomedan soldiers near Cashgar 
have had pieces of land given them to 
cultivate. The first year’s crop has been 
very abundant. 

A great many of the petty Mahomedans 
(the commissioner says) wear Chinese 
knobs on their caps, denoting the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh degrees of rank. These 
marks of distinction were profusely be- 
stowed by the Chinese generals during tlie 
late war; but it was by their own autho- 
rity, and without reference to the herald’s 
office in Peking. The Chinese residents 
at the four great cities, are ordered to ex- 
amine who have a title to wear these 
honours, and report the same to the board 
of rites. Those who, unauthorized, have 
worn peacocks’ feathers in their caps, are 
to have them plucked out ; but in order 
not to give oifence, buttons, worn for 
empty shew', may be connived at. The 
Pihkih (pachas) who possess talent arc to 
be reported to the Peking government by 
the residents.— 

Macao Races, — The Macao races took 
place in May last : they were well attended 
by tbc beauty and fashion of Macao. 
'I’lie Tsoong,or Chinese magistrate of Ma- 
cao, accepted of an invitation to take a scat 
on the ladies’ stand, politely sent to him 
by the steward, and seemed to enter witli 
much spirit into an amusement so novel 
to his countrymen. He made numerous 
enquiries respecting the breed of the horses, 
the countries from which they came, &c,, 
which were readily explained to him in 
his own language by some European 
gentlemen present. 

Inundation at Canton. — Owing to the 
high tides in the beginning of June, to a 
degree unprecedented in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitants, an inundation took 
place which overflowed the town, the 
iiouses being two and three feet under 
water, and the streets perfectly navigable 
by boats. The calamity in the interior is 
said to be very distressing. The silk dis- 
tricts have materially suffered, and it is 
imagined that no silk of the second crop 
will appear, and probably of the third. 
The paddy grounds have also been much 
injured. In the villages adjoining Can- 
ton, from 2,000 to 3,000 persons are sup- 
posed to have perished, and a vast deal of 
property has been destroyed. In one vil- 
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lage not far distant, the waters encroached 
so rapidly upon the place, that some of the 
inhabitants in the warmth of parental feel- 
ing, and in the distant hope of finding 
security for their beloved offspring, placed 
their children in large open jars and set 
them afloat, as the last resource of preser- 
vation. Some of them were picked up in 
tl)c river near Canton, with labels attached 
describing the name and residence of the 
parent, and even with dollars accompany- 
ing them, to invite, or rather with the cer- 
tainty of meeting, tlie care of the stranger. 

Japanese . — A party of Japanese con- 
sisting of thirteen persons have lately ar- 
rived at Macao from Manilla, having been 
wrecked in a junk (in which tliey had em- 
barked for the purposes of commerce) on 
tljc coast of that island, in a violent storm. 
Tliey are comfortably maintained and pro- 
tected by the government of Macao, await- 
ing an opportunity for returning to their 
native country, which may soon ofler in 
some of the junks that annually proceed 
from Nankin to Japan, or in a Dutch ship 
from Batavia ; but it is doubtful, we be- 
lieve, whether the severe laws of their na- 
tion may not condemn them to death, for 
the crime they have committed of visiting 
foreign countries. Unfortunately, they 
sj>eak no language but their own, which 
prevents that intercourse through which 
much interesting information might per- 
haps be gained from them. Tliey arc 
extremely efleminate in their appearance, 
and one would hardly suppose them to be 
of the same race of people who, on a late 
occasion, acted with such severity of tem- 
per towards the unfortunate Golowniii, 
and who have managed, without meeting 
with any resistance, to keep alive such 
deadly animosity against the nations of the 
western world, and indeed against all fo- 
reign slates . — Canton lie" June 18. 

Japanese and Cochin Chinese.— ’A speci- 
men of these two nations has to-day been 
presented in China. Both were masters 
of trading vessels. The Japanese was 
w locked and stranded on the coast of Ma- 
nilla ; the Cochin Chinese was a smuggler 
of rice from his native country. The Ja- 
panese was the smaller man of the two, 
but shewed much more intelligence than 
the other. Both could write the Chinese 
language imperfectly. The Japanese with 
his twelve shipmates seem to have expe- 
rienced a miraculous escape. They were 
hound from Idsu to Nangasaki. After 
being dismasted, and having parted from 
the rudder and stem of the vessel, the 
mariners bound round with cords the re- 
maining fore-part of the vessel, and on it 
floated to land, having been on the wreck 
ninety days. The people lived on rice, 
with which the bark seems to have been 
laden, and rain water. The Manilla go- 
vernment has, it is said, handed over to 
the Macao government these thirteen ship- 


wrecked mariners ; ond the latter will pass 
them to the Chinese authorities, to convey 
them to Japan. Tliis humane proceeding 
is creditable to all parties. 

The little shipwrecked Japanese was 
delighted beyond measure to see .t Japan 
paper screen with drawings upon it ; and 
gaining confidence from kind treatment, 
soon relaxed, and explained the drawings 
by signs. One picture represented two 
w’restlers. To explain this he seized hold 
of a grave Chinaman standing by, and 
handled him in a way his good-breeding 
could scarcely brook. — Ibid. 


iDaiian. 

(Extract from a private letter.)— “ Tlic 
Japanese have become moie jealous than 
formerly, and have apprehended o Dr. 
Siebold, who resided there, and have in- 
tercepted a long correspondence between 
him and various Japanese in the interior. 
Tliis discovery will, it is supposed, cost 
him the loss of bis liberty as long as bo 
lives. Ho bad collected the finest library 
of books and cb.uts ever seen, but the 
whole have been jiiit under the surveillanco 
of the officers of government, and cannot 
bo brought away .” — Canton Jieg, June IH. 


Jltflati.ig{i0«ir. 

The Cape papers, of Dec. .'J, contain an 
account of the (lestruction of Tumatave, by 
a French ^.qiiudron of three ships of war, 
under Commodore Gourbejer, which un- 
expectedly opened their lire uimn the bat- 
tery (on the loth October), and taking 
the garrison by surprise (who thought 
tliem friends), drove them out, landed 
troops, marched inU) the town, and slaugh- 
tered the inhabitants without mercy. 'I'ho 
French troops plundered the place, taking 
away 28, (XX) doll.irs in cash. The repuit, 
which is written by an English oflicer, 
state-, that there could have been no other 
motive for the destruction of the poor in- 
habitants than a bloodthirsty spirit, or a 
desire for plunder. 'Hie state of Mada- 
gascar is in consequence miserable, and 
the attack lias paralyzed the trade with the 
Mauritius, which has been so beneficial 
to the British. llie Mauritius depends 
wholly on this island for its supplies of 
beef and poultry : and the effects which 
have already arisen from this warfare ore, 
that the merchant- vessels in the harbour 
of Tamartave can get no bullocks shipped, 
for the French seize upon every thing 
within their reach, and the natives are 
afraid to come down from the interior with 
more. At Foule Point also, where there 
are a great number of bullocks, the na- 
tives refuse to trade with the masters of 
the merchant vessels, hec.ause they arc na- 
tives of the Isle of France, 
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tfaUutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

EXAMINATION OF OFFICERS. 

Head~ Quarters, Calcutta, Aug;. 18 and 
25, 1829. — The following officers having 
passed the ^escribed examination in the 
Persian antftlintloostanee languages, arc 
exempted from future examination, ex- 
cept the prescribed one by the public exa- 
miners of Fort William, which they will 
be expected to undergo whenever they may 
visit the presidency : 

Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Master J. F. Bradford, 
Ist regt. L.C. 

Lieut. Halhed, 7tb regt. L.C. 

Lieut J. Burnett, 44th regt. N.I. 

Lieut F. C. Elwall, 4t)th regt. N.I. 

Lieut N. S. Nesbitt, 22d rogt. N.I. 

Lieut E. T. Milner, 3l8t regt. N.I. 

Lieut. F. C. Marsden, 21»tl> regt. N.I. 

Lieut T. Carstairs, 20th regt N.I 
Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Master J. 1*. Ripley, 2.1 
European regt. 

Lieut. J. II. Clarkson, 0th regt N.I. 

Lieut C. Brown, 18th regt N.I. 

Lieut. J. Lang, 3(jth regt N.I. 

Lieut. J. Whlteford, 65th regt N.I. 

Lieut. R. L. R. CharterU, G5th regt. N.I. 

Idcut R.Chitty. 40th regt N.I. 

Ens. R. R. W. Ellis, 23.1 regt N.I. 

Lieut. G. W. Bishop, 7l8t regt. N.I. 

Lieut Interp. and Qu. Master R. Smith, 2ath 
regt. N.I. 

Lieut. M. E. Loftie, 30th regt, N.I. 
j1ug.28 . — The following officer having 
passed the examination in the native laii- 
guages by the public examiners of the 
College of Fort William, prescribed by 
G.O. of the l7lh Feb. 1828, is exempted 
from future examination : 

Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Master G. T. Marshall, 
36th regt N.I. 

PRACTICE OF COURTS-MARTIAL. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Aug.^l, 1829. 
The Commander-in-chief, on a re-con- 
sideration of the extent of imprisonment 
which a regimental court-martial is de- 
clared, in General Orders of the 1st in- 
stant, to be competent to award, is pleased 
to restrict tlie period to six weeks, 

JAVA PRIZE-MONKT. 

Fori William, Au^, ^8, 1829.— The 
time limited by Genferal Orders by the 
Governor Genieral in Council, under 
date tht 19th 1823, for the receipt of 
all cl^h^to fchara in the Java prize money 
having finally expired, the Right Hon. 
tlie Governor. general in Council is pleased 
to direct tlie Prize Committee appointed 


for the investigation of such claims, to 
close their proceedings, and to forward to 
Government the appropriation statemcnis 
required by the Hoii. the Court of Di- 
rectors. 

His Lordship in Council is also pleased 
to dijcct, that any shares of this prize- 
money remaining undisbursed in the hands 
of individuals, or in deposit with pay- 
masteis, be immediately remitted to the 
general treasury, with lists of the pajtits 
on whose account the same have been re- 
ceived, forwarding duplicates of such lists 
for the information of the General Prize 
Committee at the presidency. 

RELIF.F OF TROOPS. 

Head- Quarters, CakvUa, Sept. 5, 182!). 
— With the sanction of Government, tlie 
following relief of tioops will take pl.ice 
at the times, and in the order, hereafter de- 
tailed : 

1st N.T. — From Muttra to Delhi, on 
the 20tli October. 

5th N.I. — From Delhi to Ncemuch, on 
the 20th October. 

8th N.I.-— From Banda to Delhi, on 
the arrival of the 73d regt. N.I. 

17th N. I. — From Delhi to Futtygluir, 
when relieved by the 1st rogt, N.I. 

18Ih N.I. — From Agra to Jubbulporc, 
on the 1.7lh October. 

25tli N.I. — From Titalya to Jumaul- 
pore, on the 1st Deccml)cr. 

27th N.I. — From Benares to Gurra- 
warra ond Hussingabad, on the 15th Oc- 
tober. ^ 

39th N.I. — From Gurrawarra and Hus- 
singabad to Agra, when relieved by the 
27th N.I. 

45th N.I. — From Baifool to Nussecra- 
bad, when relieved by a wing of the 70lh 

N.T. 

54th N.I. — From Jumaulpore to Be- 
nares, when relieved by the 25th N.I. 

69th N.I. — From Neerauch to Muttra, 
on the 1st November. 

70lh N.I.— From Futtyghur to Baitool, 
right wing on the 15lh October, left wing 
when relieved by the 17th N.I. 

73d N. I.— From Jubbulpore to Ban- 
dah, on the arrival of the 18th N.I. 

llie attention of commanding officers 
of regiments and detachments is particu- 
larly called to the standing orders relative 
to the movements of corps, both as to their 
conduct in progress, and to the transmis- 
sion of all prescribed reports ; and to the 
due and timely communications ret^uired 
to be made to the civil authorities in the 
several districts through which the route 
of corjis lie, as to the collecting of sup- 
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plies of provisions and carriage-cattle. All 
commanding officers will pay particular 
attention to the General Orders by the 
Commander-in-chief, under date the 2d 
Oct. 1821 and 10th Feb. 1829, reporting 
minutely on the points therein referred to. 
Routes will be furnished for each regi- 
ment, agreeably to the instructions of Go- 
vernment, by the quarter-master-general 
of the army, through the officers com- 
manding divisions, which routes are to be 
most strictly adhered to, and any devia- 
tion from them to be reported, and the 
causes of such deviation to be minutely 
particularized, as also of all delays that 
may occur. 


altfration in thk dress and appoint- 
ments OF THE OFFICERS OF INFANTRY. 


Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Sept. 9, 1829. 
— The Coramander-in-chief having been 
pleased to approve of an alteration in the 
dress and appointments of the officers of 
the infantry, the following regulations 
are published for general information and 
guidance : 

In future, all officers of infantry are to 
wear a coatee, without lappels ; the but- 
tons to be placed in rows of twos, at equal 
distances ; the width between the buttons 
being three indies at top, and two and a 
half inches at bottom. The uniforms 
which are now plain, to have lace on the 
collar, cuffs, and skirts. 

Regiments now wearing embroidery 
are allowed to retain it only on the cuffs, 
collar, and skirts. 

The epaulettes to be of the same pattern 
throughout the infantry, two being worn 
by every officer, and the distinction of 
ranks to be in the progressive size of the 
bullion, and in the devices. The stripe 
upon the strap of the epaulettes of captains 
and subalterns, to vary according to the 
colour of the regimental fating. The 
strap of the epaulettes of field-officers to 
1^ without a stripe. The epaulettes of 
lieutenant-colonels and majors to have the 
distinction of devices. Those of colonels 
*h) unite these devices. 

A forage cap, as described in the mar- 
gin,* to be worn at all times by officers 
with the great coat or shell jacket, and 
die chaco with the coatee. 

An oil-skin cover is permitted over the 
forage-cap, in bad weather. 

The chiuio to be the same throughout 
the infantry. The feather to be ten in- 
ches long ; white for the grenadiers and 
^Ualion ; light infantry, green, as be- 
fore. 

The officers of .infantry regiments arc 
permitted to wear a plain shell-jacket. 


- ^ J^or light infantry corps, green, with a band 
°*Jne colour of the nciiu; of the regiment — For 
wearing blue, faemgs Hue, with a red 
— Regimequ wearing black or green facings, 
band-— For other regiments of the 
Une, blue, with a band of the colour of the facing. 
J(jwr.N.S.Vor.. 1. No. 9. 
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with their regimental facing and button ; 
this jacket to be uniform for the infantry. 

Epaulettes are not to be worn on any uni- 
form over wings. Field officers of light 
infantry to wear epaulettes only. 

All braided great coats are positively 
forbidden ; but each officer of infantry is 
to be provided with a plain blue regimen- 
tal great coat, of a uniform pattern, as 
fixed by the regulaUons of the 24th Ja- 
nuary 1828, with the regimental button, 
and a small gold or silver cord on each 
shoulder, which, or the shell red jacket, 
with the sash and waist-belt, is to be worn 
as may be directed by the comlbanding- 
officer on all common occasians in quar- 
ters, or in the field ; the coatee being re- 
served for occasions of parade and duty. 
Each officer is permittcii to exercise his 
option in supplying himself with the cloak 
established by the regulations. 

Surgeons and assistant-surgeons to wear 
the uniform of their respective regiments 
(the sash excepted), with the e|)aulettcs of 
their corresponding ranks, and cocked 
hats. 

The Commander-in-chief leaves it to 
the convenience of officers who arc already 
provided with uniforms, to wear them out 
as they now arc ; but officers whose ap- 
pointments take place subsequently to this 
date, are to conform to these regulations. 

Patterns of the did’erent article^ arc 
lodged with Messrs. Gibson and Co., and 
Messrs, llanken and Co., tailors, Calcutta. 

Such parts of the Dress Regulations, 
dated 24th Jan. 1828, as arc not cancelled 
by the provisions of this order, are to re- 
main in full force, and his Excellency 
strictly prohibits any deviation from the 
dress DOW esUblislied for the infantry. 


ALLOWANCES TO COLONELS NOT ON PUBLIC 
DUTY. 

Fort iril/iam, St'jU, 11, 1829. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor-general inCoun- 
cil IS pleased to direct that the following 
extract of a military general letter from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, under 
date the 27th March 1829, be published 
in General Orders. 

I’ara. 2.9. “ We think it necessary to 
direct, that no colonel of a regiment not 
actually commanding his corps, nor other- 
wise employed on public service, shall bjj 
permitted to draw any military allowance 
whatever, except the pay (subsistence) and 
batta of his rank, and his share of annual 
off-reckonings, according to the rule laid 
down in our military Jitter of the 16tli 
February 1814, as applicable to general 
officers not employed on the atidf-’* 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Poltttcal Department. 

Aufr 14. Lieut.- Bogle, sMutant to luperinteft. 
dent of Arrscan. 
fXi 
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Sn>t. 8. Mr, T, n. Maddock, resident at Luck- 
General Department. 

Aug.ro. Mr. E E. H. Repton, assistantuo ma- 
fflstrate and to collector of land revenue in sfldtherii 
division of Cuttack. 

iiept.l. Mr Moseley .Smith, assistant to commis- 
sioner in Kuinaon. 

Mr. E. V. Irwin, assistant to magistrate and to 
collector of land revenue at Cawnpore. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, he. 

FortWUlianu Aupr. 21, ”p-^' 

S Mlson, Wth N.I., to have charge of AgT.a Prov. 

at , v. Ross, transf. temporarily to political de- 
partment. 

Lieut. J. A.JlaTstow, 37th N.I., to be capt. by 
brevet, from 13th Aug. lU'itl. 

Calets of Artillery E. G. Austin and E. W. S. 
Scott ailmltted on estab., and prom, to 2d-Ueut. 

Mr. M. S. Kent admittcil on estab. as an assist, 
surgeon. 

Lieut. A. Bogle, 2d N.I., to be an assistant to 
superintendent of Arracan, on a consolidated al- 
lowance of Sonat Rs. .'5(10 per mensem. 

Veterinary Surgs.Wm. Limlsay and J. 1 , Hodg- 
son placed at disposal of Uoar<l or .Supermtendeme 
for professional duties with such br.iiuhi's of stud 
department as may most reiiuire their servu es. 

Head-Quariere, 15, 1820. — (’olonel J. 

Tombs (new prom.) posted to (dh L.C . 

Lieut. Col. T. 11. Steuart (new prom.) posted 
to loth L.C. 

Lieut. Col. G. Dechcr rcmove<l from 10th to 8ih 

I-.C. 

Colonel C. Fagan removed from 5Gth to .'KHh 

N.I. 

Colonel W. Innes, C.B., removed from 39th to 

16th N.I. 

Assist. Surg. IL Mackenzie, M.D., now <loing 
duty with H.M.’slOth Foot, app. to 47th N.I., at 
Sandoway. . . . „ , 

Ena. T. E- Colebrooke app. to do duty with 27th 
N.I. at Benares. 

Auir. 20 — Lieut. G. W. Bishop to act as interp. 
and qu.mast. to 71 st N.I. i date ;kl Aug. • 

XuB- 21. Eitsiirns appointed to do dntu. J. T. 

Danlfll and R. A Herbert, with 24th N.L, at 
Cawnpore 1 G. Newbolt, 50th do., at l,oruckporc. 

(Jrft N.L Lieut. J. H. Clarkson rc-appomted 
interp, and qu. master. 

18fA N.I. Lieut. Chas. Brown to be interp. and 
qu. master. 

34tA N.L Lieut G. AV. llamlUon to be interp. 
and qu. master, v. Leicester, who has procceiled 
to Europe on furlough. 

\m N.I. Lieut. Jos. Whiteford to act as interp. 
and qu. master until further orders. 

Fort William, Avfr, 211.-10fA L.C. Lieut. Wind- 
sor Barker to be capt. of a tnwp, from .Kith July 
18W, V. R. F. Doughan dec.— >*upetnum. LieuL 
M. IL Hidles, brought on eflective strength of re- 
giment. 

3l«f N.L Supemum. Lieut. Denis Downee 
brought oji effeUve strength of regt., v. Lieut. 
'a. L. Durlc dec. 

\3th N.I. Ens. F. G. Beck to be lleiit., from fith 
June 1828, v. J. Burney retired.— bunernum. Lieut. 
W. J. Cade aad Suiiernum. Ens. 11. G. Mainwa- 
ring, brought on effective strength of regt. 

18rA N.L Lieut, W. Minto to be capt. of a rom- 

S iny. and Ens. C. C: Rlgott to be lleut., ftom 15th 
ov. 1828, In sue. to R. Blissett, retired.-^upCT- 
num. Lieut. Chas. Brown and Sui>emum. Ens. G. 
P. Austeerffitought on effective strength of regt. 

4&th N,J. Ew. H. Hlrstsav to be lleut.. v. 1^ T. 
Wlei tHimed, with rank from (»th May 1829, v. 
W. H. C. Bluett, dec.— Supemum* Lleut. R. Hal- 
dane brought on effective strength of regt. 

Assist. Surg. C. S. Heynes to be G. 

Webb, retireil, with tank firom 7tb Aqg, 1829, v. 
T. Hidev Invaiidei^ 


Head-Qu/irten, Aiie;. 22.— burg. H. Newmarch 
(lately prom.) appointed to 5th N.L 

Assist. Surg. M. S. Kent app. to do duty with 
II. M. IGth Foot. 

/Iw;;'. 24.— Lieut. St, G. D. Showers to art as 
interp. and (ju. mast, to 72(i N.L, during abserue, 
on duty, of Lieut. Bmeragon ; date Kith Aug. 

Aui'. 2.».— Assist. Surg. C. Griffiths directed to 
do duty with H.M. 44tli regt. ; date 8th Aug. 

Assist. Surg. A, Walker (2d) directed to proceed 
and assume medical charge of 52d N.L during ab- 
sence, on leave, of Assist. Surg. T. Clcmuihaw ; 
date 10th Aug. 

Ens. G, Skene directed to do duty with 43d in- 
stead of .'Hith N.L ; dated 13lh Aug. 

Ens, T. H, Hunter, and Ens. J. W. Rennet (no- 
minated to do duty resjiectively with .'5<ith and .t'kl 
regts.) directed to join and do duty with rir.th 
N L; date 15th Aug. 

Maj, T. U. Rahan, of invalid estab., posted to 
1st bat. native invalids at Allahabad. 

Aup'. 2ii.—l{emovah of hievt. Colonch. It. 
Warden from 27th to 7l8t N.I. ; C. R. Kennett, 
from 71st to (HIthdo. ; S. H. Tad, from .Kith to 
.A-Ath do.; T. Murray, from 5.Ath to .‘tothdo. ; s. 
P. Bishop, from ()8th to 27th do. 

Maj. T. Young, 54th N.L, app. to charge of litttli 
do. 


hmt Wilhnm, Sept. A.~Oivalry. LlcuLCol. Gisi, 
Bcther to be licut. col, com. of a regt., from .id 
May 1829. and a colonel in army from .Ath .hiiie 
182‘l, v. Pit/gerald dec.— Major W. G. A. Fielding 
to he licut.col., V. G, Recher prom., with rank 
from 17th May 1829, v. W. Harper dec. 

8t/t L.C. Capt. F. J. Spiller to iH'maj., Lieut. 
R. I). H. Macdonald to lx? capt. of a troon, and 
Cornet ( Jeo. Cautley to he lleut. from I7th May 
102!l, in sue. to VV. G. A. Fielding yirom.— Super- 
mini. Lieut. Thos. Moore, and Supemum. Cornet 
W. H. Tweedale brought on effective strength ol 
regiment. 

C.apt J. B. Hearsey, Glh L.C., to command 2d 
local horse, v. Dougan dec. 

Cadet of Engineers Robert Martin achnlttednii 
estab., and prom, to 2d-lieut. 

Cadets of Cavalry C. A. Kitson, C. G. Becher. 
and S F. Mactnullen admitted on estab., and 
prom, to cornets. 

Cadets of Infantry H. Wyndham, H. Milne, H. 
Hollings, W. H. Ryves, E. G. J. Ch.impneys,, D. 
Beck, R. C. Pennington, S. C. Hampton, JunK'- 
IL Rose, admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns, 

Mr. J. F. Bacon admitted an assist, surgeon. 

Assist. Surg. S. Lightfoot, II. M. 14th toot, 
transferred to service of Hon.Company as an assist, 
surg. on thisesub., with riuikfrora 4th Dec. IkW. 

Assist. Surg. John Leslie, app. to civil station of 
Gowahatty in Assam, upon scale of allow.int-t; 
fixed for medical othcers attached to xiUah stations 


Hend-Ofiarters, Aur. 29.— Ens. C. H. Jenkins di- 
rected to join ami do duty with 55th instead ot .ilsi 
N.L; date 19th Aug. 

Surg. E. Macdonald, 9th L.C., directed to offl' 

date, from 1st Aug., as superinteudmg surgeon to 

western circle, v. Thomas removed to presideiuy 
division, and until arrival erf Superintend. Surg. 
Veuour. 

Lieut. W. Whitaker, 60th N.L, doing duty wdh 
pioneer corps, directed to join his regt. at ua- 
relUy. 

Sept. 2.— Surg. A. Murray directed to officiate 
superintending surg. to Sirhlad division, v. 'e- 
nour app. to western clrde ; date 7th Aug. 

Sepf. 3.-Surgs. D. itamsay and C. S. 
(recently prom.) posted to aist and 32d regts. N.i- 

Surg. G. Angus removed from 27tb andj^t‘^ 
to 43d N.L; and Assist. Surg. J . Steel, M.D., re- 
moved from latter and posted to former corps. 

Irt Europ. Regt. Lieut. T. S. Price, 8th N.L, to 
act as interp. ana qu. master. 

29ta N.L Lieut. F. C. Matadoi to be interp. anu 
qu. master. 

53d N.L Lleut. M. Hyslopi fi9th N.L, to ad as 
interp. and qu. master. 

57ta N.L Lieut, ll. Chltty, 40Ui N.L, to »d » 
int^. and qu. master. 
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tiMN.I. Lieut- A. Fisher, 3jth N.I., to act as 
liitcrp. and (ju. master. 

UstS.I. Lieut. G W. Bishop to be intcrp. and 
qti. master, v. Kinlock removed. 


Fort}Vtlhfim, Sept. M.—Infnntn/. Major Wm. 
<<kene to be Ijcut. col. from 26th Aug. 1825), v. H. 

Wilkinson, dec. 

7‘>d N.I. Capt.W. B. .Salmon to be major, Lieut, 
•uid"' Urev. Capt. Alex. Wright to be lapt. of a 
comp., and Ens. H. H. Lloyrl to he heut., from 
:tl<;t May 1821), in sue. to 11. 1). Showers, dec.— Su- 
pemum. Lieut. T. G, Dundas, and Snperimm. 
Fiis. E. H. .Showers, brought on cftccth e strength 


of regt. 

7, 'WAT./. Capt. W. A. Yates to be major, and 
Lieut. James Oliver to be captain of a lompany, 
from 26lh Aug., in sue. to W". .Skene prom.— .Sn- 
IHTiium. Lieut. Andrew Macdougall brought on 
effective strength of regt. 

Major W. A. Yates, assist, com. gen., placetl at 
disiKisal of Commander-in-chief, amseqnent on 
his promotion to a regimental majority. 

Cadet of Engineers E. E. B. Bennett mhnitted 
on eatab., and prom, to 2d Lieut. 

Cadets of (J.avalry J. A. 1). Fergusson, and E. I. 
Robinson, admittctl on estab., and prom, to cor- 
nets. 

Cadets of Infantry Wm. I’olson, G. 1. Hudson, 
Thos. (kxldard. ann Wm. E. Lucas, .admitted on 
est.ib. and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. P. F. H. Baddeley admiltcrl as an assist, sur- 
geon. 

The undermentioned cornets h.iving lieen 
brought on effective strength of rogts. of I..C., 
are entitled to their full pay and aliow.ames .is cor- 
nets from the daU's expressctl F. J. Harriott, 1st 
regt., 2d June 1821); W. V. Mitford, dthregt., 
June 1821); W. B. Mosley, loth regt., 4th Juno 
1821). 


Major H. Waipolc, of the(>8tablishment of Fort 
.St. George, to be surveyor-general ol India. 

Capt. J. D. Herl)crt, assisl.int to the surveyor- 
general of India, lobe deputy surveyor-general of 
Bengal ; including inhis dutus as such the super- 
inieiidance of the revenue surveys under thi* pre- 
sidency. 


Hrad-Ouarter/i, Sept. 7 — Uemovah of Co- 

\. Stewart, from 4th to 70tn N.f. ; J. 
Simpson, from 7(tth to 4th do. ; '1'. IL .'smith, from 
Hthtoiathdo.; W. W. Davis, from imh to JJth 
do. 

Major J. Aubert, 7(»th, directed to join that re- 
giment on lU arrival at Baitcxil. 

Major C. F. Wild, 24th N.L, directed to pro- 
ceed to assume charge of flth rc'gt., on Major Sey- 
mour’s arrival at Nusseerabad. 

Major C. A. G. Wallington, .'17th N.I., directed 
to nroceed to Nussc'crahad, .and assume charge of 
4.’Vtn regt. on its arris al at th.at station. 

Sept. 8.— Assist. Surg. W. F, Cunimmg dircctcsl 
to do duty with Foot Artillery at Cawu|)ore; date 
'2<ith Aug. 

Assist, f>urg. R. H. Irvine, M.D.. directed to 
place himself under superintending surgeon at 
Cawnpore. 

Fr>r# WUliam, Sept. ll.-dflfA N.I. Em. T. C. 
Barrett to he licut., v. L, McD. Kerr resigncHl, 
with rank from 2fith Feb. 1!H‘). v. F. T. Boyd 
prom.— Supemum. Lieut. A. M. Methven brought 
on effective strength of regt. 

Mr. J. T. Hodgson aihnitted on estab. as a vete- 
rinary surgeon, with rank from 28th May 182h. 

Head-Quartert, Sept. 9 — Cornet po.it ed te Hef(tM. 
F. J. Harriott, to 1st L.C., at Muttra. W. V. 
Mitford, 9th da, at Neemuch. W. B. Mosley, 
Ibth da, at Mhow. 

Assist. .Sure. Lightfoot directed to Join and 
do duty with H.M. I4th Foot until further orders. 

Hetumed toduti/ frtm Europe.— Surg. H. New- 
march.— Jas. Charter, 6th N.I.— Irt-Lieut- 
J. R. Reveli, of artillery. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europei—Aug. 21. LleuL E. K. Hopper, 73d 
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N.L, forluvilth.— Ens.C. Thorold, 4!)th N.I., for 
health — 28. Ens. 11. A. Cumbcriege, 7-ith N.I., 
fur health. 

To Isle of Frnrtrr. — Sejit. 4. Lieut. T. M, E. 
Moorhuuse, a5Ui N.L, for six. months, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Anivah in the Hirer. 

Auff. 22. Lft Calruttn, Lahal, from Bordeaux, 
Pondiclu'rrv. and Mailras.— 2.1. Aihniio/ HeNhoiv, 
Cr.iwfurd, trom London .ind M.idras.— 2(1. IPirtd 
Sintt, J.uksoti, from Lniiddii, Madeira, .and Ma- 
dr.as ; and Alrumdie, Teyshol, frenn Bordeaux, 
Mailras, ami Pondicherry — 27- Boimc Ihirniome, 
VillcHrose, from Marseille's and I’ondic berry ; .and 
lloouhley. Bacon, from Boston ( America). —.’W). 
Mellt.h, Vincent, from Sidney, .Singapore, and 
IVnaiig.— Sep/. 4. H.l’.S. M, mutts of VVeUincton, 
Chapm.m, from London; I LC.s. J/incren, Pro- 
byii, from London and Madras: and Arahutn, 
Willis, from Livctjhk)!.— Womlettr, Gould, 
from New York, and Mnithn, Hunt, from Bos- 
ton. — 6. Sultan, Mitclu’ll, from Persi.an Gulf, 
Bombay, and Madras — in. Statna, SirllHn, from 
London; and lit iitisirn k, P.iiker, from London 
and Madras.^ — 12. P'.inioitf/i, Graham, from Bom- 
bay and Madras; llehe, Currie, from Gla.sg()w ; 
Iheiitrtf.a, Hector, Iroin Batai i.a, Singapore, and 
Penang: .ind McLimkI, from l.iierpcHil — 

2i). H.C.S Thointii CirtinHe.'shv.i, from London 
and Madras, Uoshin trh Castle, Di'iiny, from ditto 
ditto; .So* p'Aitaiil PdtW, Geary, from ditto ditto; 
and Swallow, Adam, troin Mauritius. 

])e]Mtiture.i from Call tittn. 

Aui^.22. l.n lieffe Athaner, Knaiu is, for Isle of 
France, and lyiiham i or/ng, Beynolds, forSyd- 
ne\.— Sept. .1. ^liutrox, I'.issemeiit, for IJourlKin ; 
].' P'.inelte, Faurdeaux, for Havre de (irace; and 
Lotits, Monarty, for Saican (America).—.'!. Ccw/i- 
iiieift Men hunt, Edghill, for Bourbon,— 8. R/lcn- 
h'th, Currie, for BmirlHin.— 7. Protri-tor, Waugh, 
for I.ondon, vm Madras. — 8. IVirrel, Metcalf, for 
Mauritius. — P). Hnhaminu, Weaver, for Liver- 
pool, iotinthtnu, t iirtls, for Baltimore; and 
Muandu, Dalgamo, for I.ondon, urn Mauritius. 

(Jone to Sea ft mn Sfirifptr. 

Affif.'Jd. H.C.S. Duclmaii, for China. 


FrHfrhtto lAindim Pl)— <.‘4. R)s. per ton 

for dead weight, and .t:». Ids. to ,C(i. per ton fOr 
light gCKKls. 


IHIITIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

HIK'I US. 

July I's At Mhow, the lady of Lieut. A. S. 
Davies, :.7thN.L, of .imui. , , , , 

‘>7. At Hurrarah, district of Pumcah, Ihcj lady 
of G. Buckland, Ksii., of a daughter, 

Auff. 1, At Futtyghur, Mrs. M. S. Hennessey, 
of a son. , . , 

At Mysoone, the lady of Lieut. F. Angelo, 

At.Sii*nla? Hie I.idy of ( apt. J. R. Bell, of a 
daughtCT. 

H. Al l*urneah, Mrs. (.c-orge Palmer, of a son. 
14. At McKir.idabad, the l.adv of CapU Jas.Ikd- 

fcird, rescnuc surveyor, of a daughter. 

J.'-,. \t I)m.ii«>re. Mrs. G!>nii, wife of Mr, M- 
Glynn, of the engineer’s deparluu lit of a daughter. 

17, At Chuprah, llie lady of W. A. Pringle, 
Esu , of a daughter. 

_ At Deesa, the lady of F. .ShepiH«, Lsq., of 
a daughter. 

18. At Bomendec, the lady of E. Thompson, 
Esq., of ason. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. J. Dyer, H.C. 

marine, of a son. 

— At Hameerpoor, North Bufldclkhuncl, the 
lady of Montague Alnslie, Esq., civil service, of 

a Ijjdy of Capf. T. Sander- 

wn. 9lh Cavalry, of ason. 

22. At Calcutta, the lady of M m. Jackson, Eso , 

°*^*At Calcutta, Mrs. T, Barwcll, ofa daughP f. 
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23. At Chandemagore, Mrs. M. Onrait. jun., 
of a daughter. 

24. At Calcutta, at the house of A. Roes, Esq., 
ChowriMhee, Mrs. Morton, of a son. 

— At Oum Dum, the lady of Major H. L. Play- 
fair, of a daughter. 

— At Howrah, the lady of Capt. P. M. Stavers, 
of a son. 

26. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. G. Dunkley, of a son. 

— At Mldnapore, the lady of J. L. Revell.Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Serampore, Mrs. J. B. Dorrett, of a son. 
— At Buxar, the lady of Robert Coombs. Eisq., 
of a son. 

27 . At Calcutta, Mrs. Fred. Llndstedt, of a son. 

29. At Calcutta, Mrs. P. S. D’Rozario, of a son. 
— At Calcutta, at the house of Jas. Fraser, 

Esq., Mrs. Thomas Fraser, of a son. 

30. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. Pascal D’Roza- 
yio, of a daughter. 

— At Mohutpore, Klshnaghur, the lady of 
Limit. F. B. Coraeld, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. R. Kerr, of a son. 

— At Pumeah, Mrs. J. J. Flupatrlck, of a 

son. 

Stpf. 1. At Jounpoor, Mrs. Elisa Dobson, of a 

son. 

2. At Haxareebaugh, the lady of Major Mac- 
kensie, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. W. F. Hair, of a still-bom 
child. 

3. At Soladana, Mrs. G. H. Swalne, of a'daugh- 
ter. 

4. At Berhampore, 'the lady of Brev. Capt. 
.Fleming, H.M.49thregt., of a son. 

fi. At Gvah, the latly of W. B. Jackson, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

8. At Calcutta, Madame A. Lamouroux, of a 

son. 

— At Chowrlnghee, the lady of M. H.Tumbull, 
Esq.,. civil service, of a son. 

— While on her passage to Calcutta, from Jes- 
sore, Mrs. John George, of a still-born child. 

— At Sealdah, Mrs. W. C. Rymer, of a son. 

10. At Calcutta, Mrs. M. Guest, of a daughter. 
12. At Tlpperah, the lady of G. P. Thompson, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

At Calcutta, the lady of Nathaniel Hudson, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. W. T. Beeby, of a daugh- 
ter. 

14. At Calcutta, Mrs. John Gleeson, of a son. 
16. At Calcutta, Mrs. B. Richards, of a son. 

18. At Chowrlnghee, Mrs. Donald Mercado, of 
a daughter. 

19. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. Patton, 
of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. P. Martinelly, of a son. 

20. At Calcjitta, Mrs. M(Mir, of a son. 

Lately, .'tt Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Wm. 

Clifton, of a son. 


MARRiaOES. 

Aug. 17 . At Dlnapore, the Rev. J. T. Tucker, 
A.B., to Harriet Athaness, second daughter of 
Capt. Debnam, of H.M. 13th Light Infantry. 

24. At Serampore, Mr, John Motley to Louisa, 
second daughter of the late Major Martin. 

26. At the Boltaconnah Church, Mr. Lewis Cole, 
of the Board of Trade, to Miss Anna Maria 
D’Sousa. 

- At Calcutta, Mr. W. J. Hollis, H.C. marine, 
to Miss Sarah Connor. 

31. At Allipore, Mr. P. R. Martin, of the Judge 
and Magistrate’s Office, Sylhet, to Miss Catherine 
Foster. 

Sept. 2. At Calcutta, Mr. L. I. De Melloto Miss 
Frances Gtlla, grand-daughter of the late Count 
OUla. 

ft. At Dlnapore, Lieut Edw. Jackson, 68th 
N.I., youngest son of the iate John Jackson, Esq., 
of Walthamtow, county of Essex, to Miss Susan 
Eliabeth. fourth daughter of the late C<d(mel 


— ^ At Calcutta, Mr. J. J. Jones to Miss Eliza 
Sudip. 

8. At Calcutta, Mr. T. Deveria, indigo planter, 
to Miss Ella Atigier. 

9. At D«c<^ Mr. Thoa. Pickett, aadstant to 
Lieut Col. Oeo. Cooper, to Miss Sophia, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Arratooo Ter Stepnenous, ae> 
mindarof Dacca. 

— At Calcutta* Mr, Thoa. Scott, jun., to Mia 
AimArdiar. 


12. At Calcutta, H. B. Harrington, Esq., dvn 
service, to Sarah Anne Russell, eldest daughter of 
the late R. M. Thomas, Esq. “e w 

Lately, At Sydney, Lieut. Edw. Weston, In the 
service of His Highness the Rajah of Nagpore, to 
Blanche, youngest daughter of the late George 
Johnstone, Esq., of Annndale, LieuL-CoIonel of 
the I02d Regiment. 


May 10. At sea, on board the ship David Srott, 
returning to his father, Henry, youngest son of 
Edward Brightman, Esq., aged 16 years. 

July 3 . On board the H.C. ship Lady MdviUe, 
on his way to China for the recovery of his health, 
Robert Gladstone, Esq., of the Ann of Gilmore 
and Co. of this place. 

6. On board the H.C. ship Thomas Grenville, at 
sea, Mary, wife of John Bartleman, Esq., of the 
Bengal military service, and only daughter of the 
late Angus Macdonald, Esq., or Lalg, Inverness- 
shire, aged 23. 

30. At Massourle, Capt. Fred. Dougan, 10th 
Native Cavalry, and commanding the 2d Local 
Horse. 

Aug. 2. At Pumeah, Mr. Charles Brandt, aged 
19, nephew of John Brandt, Esq. Indigo planta 
at that place. 

9. At Buxar, R, O. Scott, Esq., indigo planter, 
after a few days’ illness, brought on by too great 
exposure to the sun, ued 32. 

— At Bankipore, Patna, Mr. Wm. Legh, se- 
nior, head assistant Commissioner’s Office, aged 
42. 

12. At Calcutta, Arathoon Arakiel, Esq., aged 
56. 

22. At Calcutta, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. W. 
Hudson, aged 35. 

23. At ( alrutta, Mr. Samuel Rozenty , aged 40. 

— At Calcutta, Sarah, wife of Mr. Francis Au- 
gtistln, assistant in the export warehouse, aged 
18. 

24. At Calcutta, V. A. Vertaness, Esq., second 
son of A. Vertaness, Esq., aged 2!). 

— At Calcutta, Miss Mary Ann Fortescue, aged 
10 years. 

25. At Serampore, Mr. Augustin Guiirinni^re, 
indigo planter, of the district of Dacca, aged 62. 

26. At Keitah, Lieut. Col. H. Wm. Wilkinson, 
commanding 22d regt. N.I. 

27 . AtCakutta, Miss Fanny Murray, aged 19. 

— On the river (coining from Allahabad;, Caro- 
line Matilda Einelia, only daughter of the late 
Christopher Stuart, Esq., aged 15. 

28. At Calcutta, Mrs. Theresa D’Souza, aged 48. 

Sept. 1. At Calcutta, Mrs. Anna Fansahoo, aged 

about 30. 

2. At Calcutta, Mr. Daniel Harris, aged 40. 

5. At Calcutta, Anna Ritta, wife of Mr. Joseph 
de Rozarlo. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Andrew Peterson, aged .39. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Archibald Fleming, aged 

— At Chandemagore, Mr. John Pinnah, of the 
territorial department. 

6. At Calcutta. T. R. Swain, son of Mr. John 
Swain. 

7 . At Calcutta, Mr. George Echaud, aged 58. 

10. At CalcutU, Capu J. W. Andecson, com- 
mander of the Comet steamer, aged 36. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. William Fegredo, aged 29. 

— At CalcutU, Mrs. Mary Rowe, relict of the 

late Gibson Rowe, Esq., agMftft. 

12. At CalcutU, after child-birth, Mrs. Elisa A. 

D’SUvs, aged 17. . 

14. At CalcutU, Robert S. Thomson, Esq., aged 
23. 

— At CalcutU, Mr. Felix Johnson, aged 44* 

14. At CalcutU, Mr. Ezechia Mosses, a^ 35> 

-- At CalcutU, Mr. Wm. Shakr, a(^ 4a . 

16, At Cosslpore, whither he had proceeded fw 

change of air. Major R. M. O.Gmnahaw, of the 
artillery, a^ 42. ^ 

17 . At CdcutU, Mra. C. Rodrigues, wiftof Mr. 
J. Redoes, assistant in the office of the Seottary 
to the Marine Board, aged 33. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Ann Caziln, widofw 

thelateMr. JameaCassfah aged 28. 

la AtCakutta, MH.'Jol)ttGlaeaaa. . 

— . At Calcutta, Maater Flandi Panelm* soR o> 

Mr. Timothy Penira, aged 14. ^ ^ , 

At Calmtti, Mr. ^nmei Omnt, ftmneily ot 
Lynatock, near Giantown, North Britain. 
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government general 

ORDERS. 

PROBATIONARY COURSE OF ASSISTANT 
SURGEONS. 

Fort St. George, Aug, 18, 1829. — The 
Rt.Hon. the Governor in Council is pleas, 
ed to rescind the concluding paragraph 
of the G.O. dated 14th Aug. 1821, quoted 
in the margin,* and to notify that assistant 
surgeons who had finished the first part of 
their probationary course, and have been 
reported qualified for the charge of acute 
cases of the principal diseases of India, 
may be posted to his Majesty’s regiments 
by his Exc. the Commander-in-chief, 
there to finish the remaining part of their 
probationary course according to the esta- 
blished rules. 

LENDING LIBRARIES. 

Fort St. George, Aug. 18, 1829.— The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council has 
been pleased to direct that lending libra- 
ries for the use of the European troops be 
established at Fort St. George, St. Tho- 
mas’s Mount, Bangalore, Trlchinopoly, 
Hyderabad, Nagpoor, Bellary, Masulipa- 
tara, Cannanore, Poonamallee, Vizagapa- 
tam, and Cuddalorc, and that the follow- 
ing rules for their guidance are to be ob- 
served. 

1st. Tlie libraries are to be under the 
care and superintendence of committees 
composed of the commandants of stations, 
military chaplains, and principal station 
slatf-officerb. 

2d. Each library shall consist, for the 
present, as nearly as possible, of the fol- 
lowing works. 

(Here follow names of the works). 

3d. The books are to be deposited in 
the locked t>ook-cases in the station school- 
rooms, and placed under the immediate 
charge of the school-masters, who will 
each be allowed five rupees per mensem 
for dusting the books and keeping a cor- 
rect register of the volumes and an ac- 
count of those lent. 

The hours for issuing and receiving 
books shall be leR to the discretion of the 
committees. 

5th. Books lent from a library are on 
no account to be transferred, but every 
book is to be brought back the week after 
it has been received, when it may be either 
returned the following day to the borrower 
for further perusal, or exchanged for ano- 
ther. 

^ * Extiact 14th Ang. 1821, G.O. ** With re- 
tiweace to 0.0. under Ate the Mh June tost, the 
HaadmablB theGovenor in Council is pleased to 
direct that assMant surmane he not In hiture 
Idaoed under suneone orhis Majesty’s ndmsnts 
mitil they shall have beai reported by the Eedical 
^^•rd to bedtilyquaMsd m the fHMsal duties 
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6th. No person to be allowed more than 
one book at a time. 

7th. The register of books to be kept in 
the following form. 

(Here follows Uie form of Register). 

8th. In the event of any hook being 
wantonly injured, the person by whom it 
was borrow^ to be subject to such penalty 
as the committee at the station may sec fit 
to impose. 

9th. llie committees to make a yearly 
re{K>rt on the state of the libraries, and 
their apparent utility, to the Commander- 
in-chief through the office of the adjutant- 
general of the army, for the information 
of Government. 

10th. Eui opoan non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates to have the first choice of 
books, and the committees to have tl«e 
power of lending books not required by 
European soldiers to such other persons as 
may engage to observe the rules of the in- 
stitution. 

His Exc. the Commander-in-chief will 
be pleased to issue such subsidiary instruc- 
tions on this subject as he may deem ne- 
cessary to carry the wishes of Government 
into full effect. 

REMOVAL OF LIEUT. COL. WILSON FROM 
COMMAND OF RIFLE CORPS. 

Fort St, George, Aug. 25, 1829.— His 
Exc. the Commander in Chief having re- 
presented to Government that “ Lieut. Col. 
F. W.Wilson, commanding the rifle corps, 
has, on some recent occasions, approved, 
confirmed, and carried into execution, 
illegal sentences pronounced by courts- 
martial, and thereby unjustly inflicted cor- 
poral punishment on several privates of 
that corps;” and having recommended 
that he should be removed from the com- 
mand of that corps “ for disobedience of 
the repealed orders published to the army, 
and particularly for the information and 
guidance of officers commanding corps, 
to whom the important duly of examin- 
ing the proceedings of regimental courts- 
martial previous to confirming the sen- 
tences is intrusted the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
that Lieut. Col. Wilson be removed ac- 
cordingly. 

brigadiers’ allowances. 

Head-Quarters, Choultry Plain, Aug. 
25, 1829.— The Right Hon. the Governor 
in Council is pleased to authorize regimen- 
tal full batta to be drawn by all brigadiers 
appointed by Government, without refe- 
rence to the batta received by the troops 
under their command ; this regulation to 
have effect from the 1st .^ril last, when 
the present scale of brigadim’ allowances 
came into operadon. 

INDO BRITONS. 

FoH St, George, Aug, 29, 1829.— The 
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Right Hon. Uie Governor in Council has 
been pleased to determine, that Inde 
Rritons advanced to the grades of warrant 
officers, quarter-master seijeants, serjeant- 
tnajors, and Serjeants, shall be admitted 
to the benefits of the non-eflective esta- 
blishment on the same terms osEuropeanst 
and when holding inferior situations, as 
nalives, 

SERVICES or LIEUT. COL. IIOPKINSOM. 

Head ‘Quarters^ Choultry Plain, Srpt. <)» 
1829.— Lieut. Colonel Hopkinson, C.B.> 
of the horse artillery, having received the 
permission of Government to retire from 
the service and proceed to Europe, the 
Commander-in-chief embraces the oppor- 
tunity which it affords him of publicly re- 
cording his sense of the distinguished 
zeal and ability by which that officer has 
been characterized throughout a lengthen- 
ed course of active service, extending to a 
period of nearly thirty years. 

Lieut. Col. Hopkinson has already been 
noticed by the highest authorities, and it 
remains for Sir George Walker to express 
his regret at the loss which the Madras 
army, and the horse artillery in particular, 
will experience in his retirement from its 
ranks. 


GUARD AND SENTRY DRILL. 


Robert Clerk, E»q., acting secretary to Govern- 
ment in military department. 


IVIII^JIAKY ArFUlNTMENTS, 

PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Hmd-Quartern, Aug. 14, im.—Cornrtt appninf. 
rd to do duty. F. V. Cooper, J, A. Reddle, K. F 
A, Money, F. J. ramithers, and W. ManiotL 
with details of light cavalry at Bangalore. 

Emign<i appointed to do duty. F. S. S. Stuart, D 
H. Dundas, and M. Brachcroft, with !2th N.l,’ 
J. E. Lacnn, .Ifithdo.; W. J. Arrow, 43d do: H* 
R. Phiilott, 12th do. 

Aug. IT.—RemovnU and Postings of Surevnnt 
W. F. Newlyn, froinr>th L.C. to 22d‘N.l.;' C. A* 
Price, from 22d to 1st N.l. ; R. Sladen, from 1st 
N.l. to 4th iMf. artillery ; J. Lamb, M.D.. (late 

prom.) to5thL.C. ' 

Po.vrtww 0 / Assist. SurgponA. R. Power, to nth 
N.L: J. Lubhron, M.IL, to 30’th do. ; C. II. Au- 
chinleck, M.D., to 22ddo. 

Aug. 22 — Lieut. Col. F. W. Wilson removed 
from .'MIth to 41st N.L, andj. M. Coomlis. from 
41st m.-wth do. 

LleutCol. J. CariVae removed from 36th to4(Jth 
N.l. 

Lieut. Col. J. F. Gibson (late prom.) posted to 
.Kith N.l. 


Majors J. G. Bonner removed from 1st brigade 
h<»rse artillery to 4th bit. artillery, and T. T. 
Paskefrom latter to former. 


Fort St. George, Aug. Ifi, in2f). —Sen. Assist. 
.Surg. John Lamb, M.U., to be surgeon from 2!)th 
July l)f2!), V. Bond. 

Messrs. T. W. Ilaslam and D. F. Macleod ad- 
milted on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

Assist. Surgs. G. I.ublrren and C. 11. Auchin- 
leck, M.D., permitted to enter on general duUes of 
army. 


Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, Sept. 21* 
1829.— The Commander-in-chief having 
observed a want of attention to the regula- 
lalions prescribed in G.O. of tlie 2d and 
29th April 1829, for the instruction of 
sentinels for the various points of their 
duty, his Excellency, now directs that a 
regular course of guard and sentry drill 
be immediately entered upon in every re- 
giment in the service, and officers com- 
manding divisions and forces will make a 
special report in January next of the pro- 
gress of the several corps under their com- 
mand. 

HJNDOOSTANEE EXAMINATION. 

Head-Quarters, Choultry Plain, Sept. 
21, 1829. — Witli reference to the General 
Orders of the l.'lth April and 4th May 
1829, the Commander-in-chief is pleased 
to direct that the HindoosUinee examina- 
tions therein ordered to take place in Oc- 
tober next be deferred until tlie moutii of 
Januaiy 1830. 


21.— Lieut. J. Robertson, 9th N.I., per- 
milled, at his own request, to resign adjuUncy of 
that corps. 

Kns. W. Arrow, of infantry, permitte<l to con- 
tinue attached to army of his lligness the Nizam 
until further order, 

Aug. 2.').— .Surg. James Ilazlewood to be canton- 
ment suix'eon and mctliial storekeeper at Nag- 
pore, V. Bond. 

Ht/j N. I. Lieut. T. A. J. J. Longworth to be ailj., 
V. Robertson. 

2Ath N.l. .Sen. Ens. J. S. Du Vemet to be lleut., 
V. Gordon, <lec. ; date 1 Ith Jan. 1829. 


Ilead-^cirter/i, Auc'. 26. — Ens. W. M‘G. Carden 
removed from iloing duty with 9th, and posted to 
24th N.L 

Aug. 29.— Assist. Surg. J. Adam removed from 
47 th N.L to 2d brigade horse artillery, and posted 
to B. troop of that corps at Secunderabad. 

Assist. Surg. C. H. Auchinleck, M.l)., removal 
from 22d to .With regt, and Assist. Surg. J. Flock- 
ton posted to 22d N.L 

Aug. .11 —Lieut. F. J. Begbie, of artillery, re- 
moved from 2d to Id bat., and Lieut. T. D. Whit- 
combe fiom 3d to 2d bat. 

Sept. 1.— Cant. R. J. Marr removed R-om 2d to 
4th Nat. Vet. Bat., and directed to join detach- 
ment of that corps at Salem. 

Sept. 2.-Ens. G. H. S. Yates posted to 45th 
N.L 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Aug. 11. George Siiarkcs, Esq., register to ZIl- 
Ikh Court of Canara. 

Sept. 83. Richard Clive. Esq., acting chief secre- 
tary to Government. 

29. Ft. S. Grseme, Esq., first judge of F^ovincUl 
Court of Appeal and Cfrcultfot centre division. 

Henry Chamier, Esq., acting secretary to Go- 
vernment in revenueaM judicial departm^ts. 

Robert Herbert Clive, Esq., aeting secretary to 
Government in public, &c. departments. 


Kus. J. r. McDermott removed from doing duty 
with Kith and jiosted to 40th N.l. 

Ensign.* {recently arrived) appointed to do duty- 
Patrkk Ogiivie, G. Glascoll, and Edw. Norman, 
with 36th N.l. ; F. Fair, Kith do, ; W. L. Boul- 
dersoQ, 2tiUido. 

Fort SL George, Aug. 29.-M^i». T. J. R- Mid- 
dlemist and W. G. Davidson admitted on estab. as 
assist, surgeems, and appointed to do duty under 
garrisciu surgeon of Fort St. George. 

As^ Suras. J. J. Jetfteys and B. W. Weight, 
now attached to General HoapHal, app. todoauty 
under wrgaon e£ i«l Euiop. regt. 
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suoernura. Ene. C. R. HOhart admitted on effec- 
tive ^renglh of 12th N.I., to complete iu eata- 
lilishinent. 

Maior T. T. l*aske, artillery, permlttetl to re- 
sum appointment of assist adj. gen. of that 
corps, in compliance with his request. 

Assist. Surg. J. Flockton pcnnitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

Colonel Sir E. Milos, Kt., C.D., &c.. of II. M. 
JUrth regt., to command garrison at TriihinojMily. 

Srpt. 1.— Major J. N. Abdy, of artillery, to be 
assist, adj. gjn. of artillery, v. Paake ref.tgncd. 


3d or P.L.T- Sen. Lieut. W. H. Short tobecapl., 
V. Power dec. ; date ‘25th Aug. ItWK 
Supemuin Lieut. A. FL .lones admitte<l on ef- 
fective strength of 3d regt. to complete its eata- 


blishinont. 

•Hh i\./. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) (Ico. Milsom 
to be rapt., v. Norman dec. ; date 24th Aug. 

Suppnnun. Lieut. R. M.Spryo, admitted on 
cflcctise strength of 9th regt., to complete its esta- 
blishment. 

4tif;i N.I. Sen. Capt. C. (). Fothergill tobc inaj.. 
Sen. Lieut. C. Wilford to l>e capt., and (the late) 
Sen. Eii'i. 'P. S. Wilson to lie lieut., v. Pew retirwl; 
date 11th April 1929. 

Sen. Ens-.las. Jones tobellcut., v. Wilson dec.; 
date 2(ith April llh29. 

^thN.I. Sen. Capt. B. Blake to be inaj« Sen. 
Lieut. R. Francis to be rapt., aml.Sen. Ens. Win. 
Darbv to be lieut., v. Clodley rctlrtnl ; date .'illi 
April lrt29. 

Cadets of Infantry P. Ogilvie, CJ. Ola.scott, Edw. 
Norman, W. L. Houlderson, and P. Fair, admitted 
on esUb. as assist, surgcsins. 

Stept. 4. — Temporary Sub. Assist. Com. ' Gim. 
Lieut. W. C. M‘Leo<l, 30th N.L, to lie sub. assist, 
commissary general, v. Whistler prom. 

Messrs. Jas. Kellie, Jas. Womiforde, M.D., C. 
J. Cowie, (/. A. Austin, and \br. (ioodall, ad- 
mitted on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

Assist Sitrirrom fipp. to doduti/. J. Kellie, under 
garrison surgeon of Fort St. (ieorge; J. Wood- 
forde, M.I)., under medicai officer in cluirgeof 
garrison of Poonamallce ; C. J. Cowie and (». A. 
Austin, under surgeon of 1st Europ, regt.; A. 
(focxlall, under cantonment surg. of St. Thewnas’s 
Mount. 


Lieut. D. L. Arnott, .Tfith N.L, nermitted to re- 
sign app. of qu. mast., interp. and payin. to that 
corjis. 


Hend-Qiiaitrrs, Sfpt. 4.— Capt. J W. Moncrieffe, 
recently transf. to invalid estab., poslcnl to 4tli 
Nat. Vet. Bat. 

•Sep/. 7,— Lieut. Col./ J Carfrae removed from 
4()th to 2.5th N.L, and Lieut. CoL G. Jackson from 
latter to former corps. 
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4flr/i N.I. Lieut. O. P. Cameron to act as qu. 
masL, payin., and interp., v. Wilford. 

Sejft. l.V— Capt. Fred. Welland, 23d L.Inf., now 
employed on staff, to he paymaster in Dooab, v. 
Gwynne proceeded to Kurojie. 

Capt. H. Sargent. 41st N.L, now employed with 
rifle corps, to lx? iiaymaster in Mysore, v. Crokat 
prexeeded to Europe. 

Aitillerp. -Sen. Maj. J. 11. Frith to lx lieut. col., 
Sen, Capt. Jas. llanison to Ix'inuj., and Sen. Ut- 
Licut. (Jeo. Alcoik tobc* capt., v. Ilopklnsou re- 
tired; date Lull Sept, lt^21». 

.Suncrnuin. Ist-Lleut. 11. II. Mortimer admitted 
on eflective strength of ailillery, to coinidetv its 
CNtablishincnt. 

llrad-i^nmtt'rs, Sept. nets (rrenith/ ad- 

mittrd) iipfuntited tododutv. II. .1. Pilttlson, H. 
It. C. King, and W. L. Walker, wiUi details of 
light cavalry at Mangalore. 

Knsif^rns (leeeiitlj/ admitted) apjsniited to do dutp. 
.fas. Evkyn, with 1st N.L; W. Flc-etwcxxl, 2cl do. ; 
IL Cotton, 10th do. ; Win. .Scafe, 10th do. ; U. 
Itculilmgton, 4oihclo.; Edw. Pereira, 49th clu. 

Sept. ]7.—Renioenhof Sururons. J. Richmond, 
from list L.Inf, to Hth N.L; W. ii. Richards, 
fronifUh N.I. to 31st L.Inf,; 11. navidscMi, from 
2d brigade horse artillery to 29lh N.I. ; J. Burton, 
from -’'ith N.I. to2cl brigade liorsc artillery. 

Reinovafs and posttnps of’ dsstst Sarpeotis. R. 
PowcT, from Hth N.I. to ride corps ; A. Stuart to 
.Utcl N !.; I). Kenny to;Mlh L.I. 

Uenun-als and Vostiup^ in Aefillei}/. Lieut. CoI» 
W. (.. Pearsf, from Iht bat. to 1st borsq|l>rlgade j 
Lieut. C0I.W. M orison, C.ll., from .kl to 1st bat. ; 
Lieut. Col. J. II. Frith (late prom.) to .kl bat. t 
Major T. S. Watson, from 2cl horse brig, to .Tel 
bat.; Major J, Harrison (late jirom.) to 2cl horse 
lingade; Capt. G. Alccnk (laic prom.) to 2d horse 
brig,wle; 1st- Lieut. M. Watts, from 2d to Isl horns 
brigade. 2d-Lient. .S. W. Croft from 4th bat. to 
2ci horse brigade. 


Returned to duty from Europe.— hurg. Jas. Hn- 
•/lewcMMi. -I, lent. Steplu'n Prose ott.rdh N.L— Ens. 
H. A. Kentxly, Uth N.l.-lsl-Lieut. P. J. Mcgbie, 
artillery.— Lieut. J. G. Deck, l.Mh N.L; Ens. W. 
H. Littlehales. .'>2(1 N.I — \saist. ‘'iirg. R. Power.— 
Capt. W..k. Dele, artillery.-F/ieut. Col. W. Han- 
kins, 2d Euroi>. ll(*gt.— I/ieuU Coi. G. Jackson, 
2.5th N.L-Capt. J. F. Bird, 22d N.L— Lieut. G. 
H. Mihies, .list N.I.— Lleiit. T. Panlcm, 5IitN.l. 
—Lieut. A. Grant, ►^th L.C — I.ieiit. B. N. Faunce. 
2d N.I.— Linit. W. (.rcy, 21st N.I.— Snrg. J. T. 
Conran. — \s.sist. Surg. Alex. Stuart. — Surg. J. 
Richmond.-Capt, R. J. Marr, 2d Nat. Vet. BaU 
—Lieut. M. Beauchamp, 2cl N.L— Lieut. J. H. 
Macbriare, 9th N.I.-Lieut. H. Currie, 9th N.I. 
— Capt. W'm Hyslop, .kl L.C.— Caid. Jas. tullar- 
ton, 17th N.I Lieut. O. Bell, 12th N.L 


Fort St. Georye, Sept. 8. — '23th N.I. .Sen. Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt) R. D. O’Dell tube capt, v. Manners 
dec. ; date .30th Aug. 1829. 

Supernum. Lieut. Wm. B. Jackson admitted on 
eflective strength of 25th regt, to complete its 
establishment 

The services of Cant. R. D. O’Dell placed at 
disposal of his Exc. the Com.-in-chief, for regi- 
mental duty. 

Supernum. Comet N. Wroughton admitted on 
^ective strength of 5th L.C., to complete ita esta- 
blishment 

Lieut. Col. C. Hopkinson, C.D., commanding 
Ist brigade horse artillery, permitted to retire from 
service of Hon. Comp, from date of his embarka- 
tion for Europe. 

Lieut M. J. Rowlandson, 32d N.I., to be Per- 
sjto Interp to officer commanding Hyderabad sub- 
sidiary force, V. Norman dec. 

Ens. W. Dely, of H.M. 48th regt., to be aide- 
w^mn to Brigadier Gen. Fraser, commanding 
ceded districts, from 5th June last 

6t5 N.I. Lieut C. J. Cole to act as adj., v. Gor- 
don. 

■Krl^ Lieut A. Coventry to act as adj., v. 
«otL— Lieut G. Nott to act as qu. mast, paym. 
intent, V. Osbomn, 

^ Lieut N. Johnson to be ^u. mast, 
P^fm. and interp., t. Anioct 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Ewro/x.— Aug. 18. Cajit. John Gwynne, 2f)th 
M., for health.— 21. Lieut Jas. Bolxrtson, 9lh 
.1., for health.— Lieut B. Dowell, 52d N.L- 
). I leut M. Joseph, (ith N.I.-Lieut. W. Gor- 

mi Hth N.I Colonel John Doveton, 2d L.C — 

leut G. W. Osfxinie, I'lth N I., for health — 14. 
ns. J. Goinm, 4-th N.L, for health— .SepT. 15. 
apt Jas. Wyllie, 45th N.L, for health. 

To lienynl.—\yid. IK- Lieut. H. Marshall, 1st 
it, pluncerSe for tour rnonthse on private anairii* 
To .Se«.— Aug. 23. l.Icut John Maitland, of ar- 
llery, for six months, for health. — l.icut J. 
ack, of artillery, ditto, ditto. 

To Cape of Oofjd Hope.—^ept, 15. Lieut V. F.J. 
•rench, (Jlh L C., for health (eventually to Eu- 


SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU. 

Sent 10 . .Ncijfuni'j . C’ujnberlcgc. Z™*” London. 

Petrie, from Liverpoo^i and 

adcira.-rl3. 

w— 14 . JEWtem Money, f ulcher. f^ 

16. Duke o/Bedf^rdt “‘51* L^on; 

4 Lads Macnatthten, Faith, from l^rlthtt.— 

. H.Mfs 7 s 35 e, Laws, trom Port Jackson 
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and Port Raffle8.—17« Lo Belle AlUanee, Francis, 
from Calcutta.— 20. H.M.S. Southampton, Fish, 
from Trlncomallee.— 27. Protector, Waugh, from 
Calcutta. 

Departures. 

Sept. 15. Caledonia, Symers, for Northern Ports. 
—17. Marp, Welsh, for Calcutta.— 18. Palmira, 
Thompson, for Calcutta; and La Belle AlHanre, 
Francis, for Isle of France. — 19. IVilltam Money, 
Fulcher, for Calcutta. — 20. Nouvelle Kutope, 
Frion, for Calcutta — 21. Duke of Bedford, Bowen, 
for ('alcutta — 22. H.M.8. Pandora, Gordon, for 
England ; and H.M.S. Satellite, Laws, on a cruize. 
— ^ Royal Saxon, Petre, for Calcutta. — 20. 
H.M.S. Southampton, Fish, for Trlncomallee. — 29. 
Neptune, Cumberledge, for Calcutta. — Oct, 4. 
Protector, Waugh, for London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug, 31. At Calcutta, Mrs. R. Edwards, of a son. 

Sspt. 2. At Berhampore, the lady of Major Ar- 
thur Cooke, of a daughter. 

7* At Tranquebar, the lady of Capt. Thos. 
Locke, 2d N.V.B., of a daughter. 

9. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. H. Lee, 11th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

11. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Ross, 16th 
N.L, of a son. 

16. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. Aug. 
Clarke, deputy assist, com. general, of a daughter. 

~ At Pawveram, the lady of Capt. Dowker, 2d 
N.L, of% son. 

17. On the Neelgherrics. the lady of Capt. Dun, 
den. judge adv. general, of a son. 

18. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Col. Napier, 
of a daughter. 

19. At Trlchlnopoly, the lady of Capt. M. 
M'Nelll, 6th L.C., deputy assist, adj. general, 
southern division, of a son. 

20. At Trlchlnopoly, Mrs. G. S. BrlUln, of a 
daughter. 

21. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. F. Hale- 
man, 15th N.I., of ason. 

24. At Cuddalore, the lady of Brooke CunllflT, 
Esq., of a son. 

26. At Madras, Mrs. F.. C. GrifTlths, of a son. 

27. At Madras, the lady of Thos. Prendcrgast, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

29. At Madras, the lady of Major Hitchins, de- 
puty adj> gen. of the army, of a son. 

MARKIAGKS. 

Sopt. 16. At M.idras, Mr. John Taylor, paymas- 
ter’s clerk, .'Ifith N.L, to Miss Ann Lucas. 

19. At Madras, John Orr, Esq., civil service, 
to Mrs. Elliot, third daughter of George Lys, 
Esq., of Madras. 

28. At the Vepery Mission Church, Mr. John 
O’Hara to Miss M. A. Greene. 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 16. At ViElonagram, Ensign Jos. Foster, 
12th regt. N.L 

23. At the Luz, Mrs. Margaret Moonisse, aged 

42 . 

24. At Alleny, Capt. James Power, 3d r^ 
L.Inf., aged 2a 

Sept, 6. At Trlchlnopoly, Mr. C. Maclean, as- 
sistant apothecary, aged 23. 

8. At Hingolle, in consequence of a fall from 
his horse when fox hunting, Lieut. James Wil- 
liamson, H.H. the Nizam’s 3d regt. infantry (ex- 
pired in six hours). 

14. At 'Trlchlnopoly, Mr. J. W. Albany. 

19. At Berhanipoor, near Gan jam, Mary, wife 
of Mr. James Lavale, manager of the collector’a 
office at that sUtion. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

KITTOOR PRIRK MOMIT. 

RomJbcy CMfir, Aug, 7, 1829.— The 


Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to publish to the army the following scale 
of distribution and roll of regiments and 
detachments entitled to share in the Ki(_ 
toor prize money. 

Scale of Distribution. 

Amount for 
each rank. 

Lieut Col. Commanding (( of whole) Rg. 1,57,513 


Brigadiers, Lieut Cols., Majors (12) 17,288 

Captains, Surgeons, Deputy Assist. Qu. 

Mast. Gen., Assist Com. Gen., Sub-As- 

sist. Com.Gen., Brigade Majors (.36) 5,762 

Lieuts., Ensigns, Comets, Assist. Surgeons, 

Brigade Qu. Master (116) 3,3(;i 

Suh- Assist. Surgs., Apothecary, Troop Qu. 

Master, Conductors (9) 576 

Sub-Conductors, Serj. Majors, Qu. Mast 
.Serjs., Riding Mast Serjs., &c. (23) — 19? 

.Subedars, Russaldars (63) 330 

Jamadars (88) 144 

Serjeants (69) 96 

Havildars, Trumpet Majors, Farrier Major, 

Assist Apothecary, &c. (323) 64 

Corporals, Drummers and Fifers, Buglers, 
Trutnpeters, Farriers, Privates, Bombar- 
deers, Gunners, Rough Riders (932) • ■ • . 48 

Nalques, Native Drummers and Fifers, 
dtc.. Troopers, Sepoys, Lascars, Puc- 
kaulees, Bheestees, Drivers, Watermen, 
&C.&C. (5,691) 33 

Total amount to be distributed as pub> 


lished in General Orders, Rs. 12,60,107. 

Regiments and Detachments entitled to 
Share in the Projierty captured at Kit’ 
toor. 

Madras Troops. 

C.Troop, 2d brigade Horse Artillery. 
F. and G. Troops, Native do. do. 
Foot Artillery detachment. 

Detachment 4th Ilegt. L.C. 

8th Regiment L.C. 

Detachment 7th L.C. 

Ditto H.M. 46lh Regt. 

Ditto 5th Regt. N.L 
Ditto 6th Regt. N.L 
Ditto 45th Regt, N.I. 

Ditto 49th Regt. N.L 
14th Regiment N.L 
23d Regiment N.I. 

Golundauze DetachmenL 
Detachment 2d bat. Pioneers. 

Ditto Engineers. 

Ditto Mysore Horse. 

Ditto Ordnance Department. 
Commissariat Department. 

Adj. General’s Department. 

Q.U. Mast. General's Department. 

Bombay Troops. 

Horse Artillery Troop. 

Foot Artillery Detachment. 
Detachment Sd Regt. L.C. 

Ditto Auxiliary Horse. 

Ditto European Regiment. 

Ditto 3d R^. N.I. 

Ditto 6th Regt. N.I. 

Commissariat Department. 

Claimt should be preferred to the Ge- 
neral Prise Committee at the presidency. 
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MKDICAI. FUND. 

Bombay Cattle^ Au^. 7, 1829^The 
Hon. the Governor in Council having 
conditionally sanctioned the institution of 
a Medical Fund at this presidency, subject 
to the conflrtnotion of the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, is pleased to direct that tlie 
several paymasters receive subscriptions 
and arrears on account of the same, agree- 
ably to such communications on the sub- 
ject as they may receive from Surgeon 
Smytton, the secretary to the Fund Com- 
mittee, in tlio same manner as contribu> 
tions are received on account of tlie Mili- 
tary Fund. 

MORSK ALLOWANCE. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 11, 1820. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to permit quarter-masters of European in- 
fantry corps, holding the situation^ of 
quarter-master and interpreter of regi- 
ments, to draw horse allowance, whether 
in garrison or in the field. 

COMMISSARY GENERAL. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 22, 1829. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that the amount of securities to 
be taken from tlie commissary-general at 
this presidency be fixed in future at 
Us. 20,000 in Company’s paper, and tlie 
same amount on his personal bond. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombai/ Cattle, Aug. (1, 1829. — 2d-LIeut. Kenne- 
dy. of engtneers, to be executive engineer at 
Surat 

Aug. 13.— Lieut. J. Sinclair, regt. of artllle^, to 
act as executive engineer at Baroda, v. Capt. 
Jacob. 

Aug.2i 13th N.I. Lieut. G. W. Oakes to be 

rapt, V. Blachley, diamisAeii the service by sen- 
tence of a general court-martial ; date 17th Aug. 
1829. 

Lieut. J. E. Carpenter to be brought on effective 
strength of 13th N.I., v. Oakes prom. 

Lieut W. Chambers to be brought on effective 
•trength of 13th N.I., v. Vaillant dismissed the 
service by sentence of a general court-martial. 

Aug. 29 — Lieut. J. Jackson to be acting adi.. 
end Lieut Willoughby to be acting interp. to right 
wing of 26th N.I. at Abmedabad, from 7th May 
***t ; confirmed as a temp, arrangement 

31.— Lieut A. Meadows to act as adj. to 
loth N.I. during period Lieut Jameson may nave 
charge of legt 

P. Westbrook to act as qu.'mast and paym. 
w 18th N.I., during absence of Lieut. Jameson on 
<>«ty at Maliigaum: 

Sej4. 2. — Assist Surg. Alex. Bum, M.D., ad- 
hutted on establishment from 26th Aug. 


JUturned to duty from Europe * — Capt R. Md- 

drum, 19th N.I. 


To Cape Good Hooe.— Aug. 16. LleutF. Pelly, 
of engineers, for twelvemonths, for hoaUh. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivalt. 

Sept. 10. Itabetia, Bouchler, from London and 
Madeira.— 11. La Constance, Regnaud. from Mau- 
ritius. — 12. Dorothy, Garnock, from Liverpool.—. 
14. Nlnu^i Parley, from Salem (America). 

Freight to London (Sept. 9.)— £2. lOs. per ton. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGE,, AND 
DEATH. 

BIRTHS. 

June 29. AtMolmein, the lady of Lieut. E. B. 
Squire, Bomlmy marine, of a son ami heir. 

July 31. At Bombay, the wife of VV. J. (’rnwlcv. 
Esq., commtindcr of the liark Ki/'aAIiv, prema- 
turely, of a still-born son. 

Aug. 17. At Dees,i, the lady of F. Sheppec, Esq., 
surgeon, of a (Kiighter 

2a At Poonah, the lady of Lieut. Tlioa, Browne, 
11th N.I,, of a daughter. 

Sept. 2 . At llu'iiiaghcrry, (he lady of Alex. N. 
Shaw, Esq., of a son. 

3. AtMazagon, the wife of Mr. Joseph Ball, of 
a son. 

iMteli/. At Poonah, the lady of Major M<x)re, 
artillery, of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

s^pt. 8. At Bomliay, Mr. C. L. Liclwchwager lo 
Mary Ann, d.uighter of Mr. F. Horne, of the cliicf 
Secretary’s Oflitc. 

DI-ATH. 

Aug. 19. At Bomhay, Jnao Vincente, son of the 
late Mr. Ueguialdo de Noronha, aged 18. 


(Erplon. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

C. Brownrigg, Esn., to be provlnnal Judge of 
Colombo, in room of 11. Pennell, Ekq., proceeding 
to England. 

J. Price, Esq., to be pro\ incial judge of Jaffba, 
V. C. Brownrigg, Esq. 

P. A. Dyke, Esq., to be collector of Jailba, v. J< 
Price, Esq. 

J. Barnett, Esq., to be collector of Trlncomalee. 
V. P. A. Dyke, Esq. 

W. J. Lushington, Esq., to be sitting magisttRt* 
of Colombo, V. J, Barnett, Esq. 

R. Weils, Esq., to be first assistant in chief s» 
cret^s office, v. W. J. Lushington, Esq. 

W. Mathison, Esq., to be second astisUnt in 
chief accretJurya office, v. R. Wells, Esq. 

BIRTH. 

Aug. 24 At Cotta, near Colombo, the lady of 
the Rev. S. Lambrlck, of a son. 

MAHRiaOS. 

Sept. 7. At ColomlX), Mr. A. P. A. Von Ber- 
ghe IT to .losuia ArnoUlina, eldest daughter of Mr. 
J. G Ebtrt. 


Veraui. 

BIRTH. 

Dee. 13. At Tabriez, Elisa, wife of Sir Henry 
WUlock, K.L.8., of a daughter. 


FURLOUGHS. 

^ Atrope.— Aug. 6. Eat. G. T. Fenwick, lOth 
^L.lbroneyear.— 7. AaaliL Surg. A. M'K. Lyon, 
Aaalat. iiirg. T». Stewart, fior 
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grhina. 


BIRTH. 

j*nc9. At Macao, the lady of RlchMd Turner, 
Esq., of a aon. ^ 

(Y) . ^ 
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HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


' IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House of Lords, February 4. 

Tlie sessions were opened by Lords 
Commissioners, in the usual manner: 
the speech contained no particular allu- 
sion to India affairs. 

February 9* 

East~India A ffairs, — Lord ESenhorouyh, 
after laying upon the table, by his Maji‘s- 
ty’s command, a variety of accounts rela- 
tive to India, moved for the appointment 
of a select committee to inquire into the 
present state of the East-India Comjiany’s 
affairs, and tliat of the trade between 
Great Britain, India, and China. The 
noble Lord prefaced his motion with the 
following observations. His Majesty’s 
Government were as entirely free from all 
preconceived opinions or impressions on 
this subject as Parliament itself ; they ap- 
proached this important inquiry with 
minds perfectly unbiassed ; there was no 
desire to hold back or conceal any thing, 
but, on the contrary, the utmost anxiety 
to produce to their lordships all the infor- 
mation in their possession. There had 
already been produced in the last session 
of Parliament, a number of documents 
illustrative of the various details connect- 
ed with this subject. He had himself 
presented this evening to tlieir lord.ships 
additional papers, calculated to throw 
light upon the state of the finances of 
India, and of the trade to that country ; 
and if it should appear that further infor- 
mation would be necessary for the eluci- 
dation of the subject, or would be re- 
quired for the satisfaction of their lord- 
ships, it would be most readily afforded 
by his Majesty’s Government. All that 
was desired by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was, that Parliament and the 
country should have every opportunity 
afforded to them to form a correct judg- 
ment upon this important subject. As 
the papers illustrative of it liad now been 
for some time in tlieir lordships’ hands, 
it would be unnecessary for him (Lord 
Ellenborough) to draw tlieir attention 
more particularly to the results to be 
arrived at, from a careful inspection of 
these documents, as he was confident that 
their lordships would give to tliem that 
consideration and attention which they 
deserved. But for his own part lie 
would say, that it was to him a source of 
great satisfaction to feel tliat the publica- 
tion of tlie pauers now presented, and of 
the papers that had been presented at the 
conclusion of the last session of Parlia- 
ment, would tend to dissipate tlie many 
hdlacio and erroneous notions which had 


been industriously circulated throughout 
the country on this subject. What his 
Majesty’s Government desired wa'^, that 
Parliament and the public should see the 
real question, and be accurately informed 
with regard to it in all its parts and bear- 
ings. It was not for their lordships, 
informed as they were hy acts of the 
Legislature, and through the medium of 
the parliamentary accounts annually pre- 
sented illustrative of the financial affairs 
of India, and of the general w orking of 
the government there — it was not so 
much for the sati'^faction of their lord- 
ships, who possessed so much information 
on the subject, that the production of 
these pajiers was required, as for the pur- 
pose of dissipating the fallacy which had 
arisen^out of doors, and hich had been 
most ’industriously jiropagated iu this 
country, namely, that the territorial fi- 
nances of Imlia derived no benefit from 
the commercial funds or profits ot the Com- 
pany. Now, so far from that being tlic 
case, it would appear from the documents 
laid before Purliamcnt, tliat dining the six- 
teen years which had now elapsed since 
the renewal of the charter, the tciritorial 
finances of India had appropriated, directly 
or indirectly, as large a sum of the com- 
mercial profits of the Company, as hnd 
been appropriated to the payment of divi- 
dends to the proprietors of East- India 
stock ; and in tact, since the renewal of 
the charter, the profits derivable from the 
monopoly of the China , trade had been 
devoted more to the benefit of the fi- 
nances of India than to any benefit accru- 
ing to the Company from such motiopoly. 
Their lordships would allow him to refer 
them to the papers laid on their table 
last session, from which they would per 
ceive, that the quantity of tea consumed 
in this country had been greatly increa.sed. 
In point of fact, the Company had, since 
the last renewal of the charter, greatly 
increased the quantity of tea consumed m 
thi.s country ; so much so, that under the 
present charter, the consumption of tea 
in this country was equal to that of the 
whole continent of Europe, exclusive of 
Russia, and this increased quantity, larger 
than the former by 5,000,000 of pounds, 
sold at a cost considerably under that of 
the smaller quantity. 'Hieir lordships 
were aware that, previous to the presen- 
tation of the papers last session, informa- 
tion had been obtained from his Majesty’s 
consuls in the different parts of the conti- 
nent of Europe, and also in America, as 
to the prices of the several sorts of tea* 
disposed of and consumed in the respec- 
tive places where they were stationed. R 
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evi<l«nt, however, that tl»ese state- 
ments of prices afforded no clew to the 
real proportion between the price of 
Eugitsli and foreign teas, comparing qua- 
lity and quality. In order, tJierefore, to 
afford Parliament and tlie country the 
liillest means of arriving at a correct 
judgment as to the proportion, with re- 
gard to price, between English teas and 
teas consumed on the continent, direc- 
tions were tninsmiftcJ to his Majesty’s 
funsuls abroad to procure a quantity of 
teas of all descriptions most in use on 
tlie continent, with their respective prices 
in the principal continental marts. These 
samples of teas from various quarters hud 
fiiiice been procured, and would be ready 
forthe inspection of Parliament. It was 
olivioiis, then, from what he had stated, 
that e\ery precaution had been taken by 
liis Majesty’s Government against unfair 
dealing, and that every thing had been 
done to prevent the existence of the 
slightest suspicion that, in instituting this 
iiKpiiry, Ins Majesty’s Government were 
actuated by any other motive hut the 
most earnest desire and anxiety that every 
information should be given to Parliament, 
and every means afforded to them and 
the public, to obtain the fullest and 
clearest view' of all the real facts in the 
case. It would be a matter of great 
PHti.sfaction to him (Lord Ellen borough) 
It, upon this occasion, he were able to 
inform the house that the finances of 
India were at jiresciit io a favourable 
state. Such undoubtedly was not the 
case; but when their lordships consider- 
ed the expensive con(iucsts which had 
lieen made in India within u recent pe- 
riod by the East-India Company, suc- 
cetsling expensive wars, they would not 
be surprised at perceiving a fulhng-off in 
the revenue there. It was further to he 
borne in mind, that those countries which 
ha^i been recently annexed to their domi- 
nions, though much larger in extent, were 
more scanty in population, and much 
poorer, than the countries they previously 
l>08sesscd. Taking these circumstances 
mto consideration, their lordships would 
not lie surprised at the fallmg-off in the 
Avenue, as great expense was incurred lo 
fbe maintenance of those possess iomt, ’ 
while the ancient possessions of the 
country were richer, more compact, and 
more manageable. Allowing a great deal 
for these facts, he W'as still willing to 
•‘Imit tliat there was much to blame in 
fhe management of these matters in India, 
m»d no persons, he could assure their 
lordships, were more feelingly alive to 
t^t circumstance than the Directors of 
E^t-India Company themselves. 

"'W impossible for any government in 
fbis or any other country to isue orders 
**H>re ^rictly than had l)een issued for the 
1‘tduction of expenditure in every depart- 


me.M of the state in India, lliat it wae 
most desirable to effect an economical re- 
form in every department of the state, was 
equally felt by the government of India 
and by the noble loi^ at the head of ad- 
ministration in that country ; and no in- 
dividual could apply himself w’ith greater 
zodl and firmness than* that noble lord had 
already done, to effect an object which 
was not more his own than it was that of 
the government under which he acte(L 
At the .same time he (Lord Ellculiorough) 
could not hold out to the liouse the pros- 
pect of more than a gradual and moderate 
increase in the revenue of India. Alwve 
all, ho should ilepreoatc making an in- 
crease in it hy the laying on of additional 
charges upon the internal or external 
trade, flfcar.) It was only hy dimi- 
nishing the expense of collecting the 
rev4Miue hy the introduction of an im- 
piovcil mode of collection, and by effect- 
ing all the rcilnctions which could bo 
made without injury to the civil or mili- 
tary departments of the government, that 
an increase in the revenue ought to be ef- 
fected Amongst the means of reducing 
the expenditure, was the very desirable 
one of reducing gradually the number of 
persons from Europe employed in esta- 
hlisiitnents in India, and of bringing lor- 
vvard, gradually however, aiul vvitli ex- 
treme caution, the most ileserving amongst 
the natives, liy employing them in situ- 
ations of higher authority and trust than 
they had hitherto been aeciistomed to fill. 
Since the Company’s charter hud under- 
gone the great alterations affected by Par- 
liament in the regulations which governed 
the trade UHween India and this country, 
and since the duties on imports into Imlia 
bail been so greatly rcdiiceil by the rom- 
mittee appointed, in consequence of the 
motion of the noble Marquess opposite, 
he would have their lordships bear in miml, 
that no restrictions at the present moment 
existed ui>on the commercial intercourse 
of Great Britain with India, except suck 
as in liis(Lord Ellenborough’s) opinion, 
niu.st be considered iwcessaiy, not for the 
interests of the East-India Company, 
but for the interests of the empire at large ; 
for tlie preservation of the coimcxion be- 
tween India and thi.s country: and he 
could asvure their lordships, tliat since 
that peiioil the East ludia-Company 
had afforded all the aid in their power to 
increase the facilities given to the external 
and internal trade of India. The duties 
upon British manufactures, which formerly 
were 10 per cent, liad been reduced upon 
woollens and other articles to five per cent, 
and upon cotton manufactures to Jier 
cent. At the same time the export duty 
of five per cent, upon indigo had been 
taken off, and the export duty upon cotton 
liad been also removed. He could there- 
fore assure their lordships that the at- 
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tention of tho government was directed 
with the greatest earnestness to ' afford 
•every additional facility to trade in that 
country; and amongst the means con- 
templated for increasing the revenue, in 
addition to the intended reductions, the 
first, and one of the most important, would 
be, the removal of all restrictions what- 
ever Upon the internal trade of India. In 
considering this subject, and in reviewing 
the papers which had been laid upon their 
table, he felt assured that their lordships 
would sec that the first and most impor.^ 
tant question for Parliament to decide was, 
whether it would be possible to conduct 
•the government of India, directly or in- 
directly, without the assistance of this 
Company ; and the second question was, 
whether that assistance should bo afforded 
In the manner in which it had been hither- 
to afforded, or in some other w'ay. He was 
satisfied that it would be unnecessary for 
him to enter into the details connected 
with this subject, for he was fully confi- 
dent that their lordships would consider 
minutely all the details which related to 
it; that they would make themselves 
acquainted with it in all its bearings; 
that they would approach its consideration 
with unbiassed minds, and with delibemte 
caution ; and above all things he trusted 
that there would be no disposition on the 
part of their lordships to sacrifice to the 
seemingly present advantage of any por- 
tion of the population of this country, the 
happiness of that people, whose interests 
should be as dear to their lordships, and 
whose appeal to their justice and their 
generosity was so strong — he meant the 
people of India. 

The Marquess of Lamdowne said he 
was sorry that the course which he 
had recommended last session had not 
been adopted, which had been follo\ved on 
a former occasion, when the affairs of the 
East-India Company were before Par- 
liament, on the last consideration of 
their charter, — namely, that his Majes- 
ty’s Government, who of course pos- 
sessed the fullest and most correct in- 
formation with respect to the affairs of 
India, and W'ho must particularly of late 
years have had their attention peculiarly 
directed to that subject, should in the first 
instance bring forward their vietvs in some 
tangible sliape ; the subject would after- 
wards be discussed in the course of inquiiy 
W'hich Parliament would not fail to in- 
stitute, and doubtless it would be treated 
in the same spirit of candour by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government as that with which 
the noble lord proposed to enter upon the 
present inquiry, though the noble lord, 
had not adopt^ that course, he conceived 
from what had fallen from the noble lord 
that upon many points of this important 
subject his opinions and views had been 
already in a great degree formed. As it 


was determined, however, that the inten- 
tions of Government should remain for 
the present unknown, he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) was the more resolved as an 
individual member of Parliament to apply 
himself to this subject, and to devote to it 
his earnest and persevering attention 
Their lordships were called upon to dis- 
charge a most momentous and important 
duty ; they were called upon to decide in 
reference to measures affecting the hap. 
piness of millions who had never been 
seen by them, and had never seen them, 
and yet who were under their legislative 
regime — millions who, though placed be- 
yond their ken, yet by fortune had been 
placed within their power ; and under 
such circumstances he trusted that their 
lordships wmuld approach the question 
with minds perfectly unbiassed— unin- 
fluenced either by any previous speculations 
which it had called forth in this enquiring 
country on the one hand, or by any atten- 
tion to existing interests on the other, 
whether deeply seated or Jong formed, and 
their sole object should he the happiness 
of the people of India. He trusted noble 
lords would remember that their sole aim 
and object should be the happiness of tlie 
people of India; and their earnest en- 
deavours should bo devoted to provide 
that mode of connexion which was best 
calculated to maintain their happiness, 
and to increase the wealth and jirospenty 
of this country in its relations with India. 
They should wiopt measures to raise the 
character of the people of India, by giving 
to them benefits of which they, up to the 
present time, knew nothing; and they 
should instil into their minds an adequate 
sense of the advantages of law and go- 
vernment, of which past history and past 
circTimstances, for which the government 
of this country had much to answer 
{hear, hear!), had hitherto precluded their 
acquisition. If such measures were not 
adopted, and such improvements carried 

into effect, the house would only con- 
tinue to hear from the noble lord and his 
successors the confession which he had 
made to-night, of the inability of India to 
provide for its owm government, and that 
country, which if well managed, might be 

a support and an advantage to this em- 
pire, would still continue, as it bad been, 
a drain and drawback upon our resources. 
{Hear f) 

Lord Durham said that, fully concur- 
ring in what had fallen from his noble 
friend who.had just sat down, he shou'd 
not have thought it necessary to trespass 
upon this occasion upon the attention ol 
the house, were it not that he was anxious 
to afford to the noble lord opposite ( Ellen- 
borough) an opportunity to give to me 
liouse and the country art explanatiou 
regarding a document which had not only 
heen circulated in the country, but which 
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Jwd been matle Ihe sulricct of animadver- 
gion in the other lioase of Pajliamciit. 
The document to which he alitidcd had 
alfiixed to it the signature of the noble 
lord ; It was addressed to a functionary in 
India, and contained sentiments certainly 
of an extraordinary nature. He trusted 
the noble lord would be enabled to deny 
its authenticity ; and he now, therefore, 
called upon the noble lord to state whether 
or not the letter addressed to Sir J. MaU 
colm, as printed in tlie public papers, was 
his production or not ? 

Lord EUenborough was anxious to al- 
lude, in the first instance, to what had fal- 
len from tlienobleMaiquess(LHnsdownc). 
He fully concurred with the noble Mar- 
quess, as to the great impoPtance of the 
question whi(;li was now about to be 
brought under the consideration of J^lr. 
liarnent, and it was upon account ot its 
importance that it had been thought fit 
tJiat Parliament should apply itself to the 
iiwestigation of the subject before any de- 
termmatc course should be adopted by bis 
Majesty’s ministers in respect to it. lie 
coidd not help thinking that such a mode 
of previous inquiry was the best way for 
arriving at a just conclusion, both on the 
part of Parliament and his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters. With regard to the question 
asked by the noble baron, he (Lord EL 
lenborough) could only say, that ot the 
letter which ajipcared in the jiajicrs pur- 
porting to be addressed by him to Sir John 
Malcolm, he had kept no copy ; and, in 
fact, when be first heard of the publication 
in question, he had no recollection of such 
a letter at all. He had since road the 
letter, and he liad no reason to doubt tfiat 
it was substantially correct. At the same 
time he had to state that versions of the 
same letter had been published, both in 
India and in this country, and that they 
differed in several material points, and in 
one particularly, of an important character. 
He could assure the noble lord, that bad 
he (Lord EUenborough) communicatc<l in 
confidence with Sir John Malcolm, an 
officer acting with him in the government 
of India, having before him tlie official 
documents which he then had before hirer, 
he would never have given expression to 
any other sentiments than those ex- 
pressed in the letter; nor if under such 
circumstances he had adopted any other 
course than that wJiicli he then advised 
his Majesty to pursue — namely, to ap- 
point Sir J. Dewar and Sir W . Si'ymour 
as judges in the Supreme Coiurt of Hum- 
bay, he felt that he would be deserting 
-bis public duty, and rendering himself un^ 
worthy of the confidence which his Ma.- 
jesty had placed in him. 

Lord Durham said, it appeared that 
the noble lord substantially avowed the 
aeatiments contained in the letter alluded 
to. He waa not certainly prepared for 
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such an nckoowlcdgmenti and he 
sure the house and the country would 
participate iji the sincere regret wliich h« 
(Lonl Durham) experienced at an avowal 
pi such sentiments in such a quarter. It 
was the more to bo regretted, us the feel- 
ing j^revailed throughout the country, and 
was particularly impressed upon the minds 
of persons who interested' themselves in 
the affairs of India, that in tliis letter one 
of the ministers of the crown, to whose 
charge was intrusted the government of 
India, had expressed sentiments iinta- 
vonrable to the independence of the 
judges m tliat country. (//c«r, hear.) It 
was a matter of sincere regret that such 
an impression should go forth in India. 
It was to be regretted I bat the rest of 
his Majesty’s goMMiiment had not dis- 
avowed tlie sentiments in that letter- 
sentiments which hud excited general 
alarm amongst tlie people of India for the 
independence of their judges. 

'I'he Duhe of WeUinglon said, that his 
noble friend had stated that tlie letter was 
in substance the letter whieli lie bwl 
written to Sir J. IMaleolin ; but though his 
noble friend had bound himself to the 
terms of the letter, he was not at all 
bound to it, as unilerstood by the inter- 
pretation which others thought jiroper to 
affix upon it. For his part, he (the Duke 
ot Wellington) did not see a woid in the 
letter directly derogatory to the itulepen- 
dence of the judges in the East. 1 1 was stat- 
ed in the letter, that a certain judge in the 
East Indies had not conducted himself 
with discretion, and if his noble friend 
Jiad known at the time of writing that 
letter, the decision of the privy council, 
he would have had the highest authority 
in this country for stating that the judge 
had not conducted himself according to 
law. His noble friend had said in this 
private letter, wliich had in some manner 
found Its way to the public, that the law of 
the learned judge in question wiw consider- 
ed bad law ; and bad law it was afterwards 
decided to be by the privy council, and it 
washeld that the judge had no power to act 
as he had done, and that lieliad acted in- 
discreetly. His noble friend in his letter 
went on to say that two discreet judges 
had been appointed, who would restrain 
tlie other judge should he happen to l>e 
indiscreet. {A biuyh, and lt£ar !) Surely 
that could not be described a.s an attack 
upon the independence of the judges. 
'Hie noble lord had stated further in the 
letter, his opinion that tlie leanied judge 
should be recalled, and the privy council 
had since recommended to bis Majesty 
tJiat that learned judge .should be re- 
called, to answer for his conduct in tins 
very transaction. With respect to tlie 
letter being a private one, he would say 
tills,— that if tlie noble lord had described 
hii noble friend as writing a private leUer 
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respecting a transaction of this descrip- 
tion, he might blame him for that, and 
he (the Duke of Wellington) would not 
defend him on that point ; but if per- 
sons corresponding in private letters with 
individuals on foreign stations, were to 
have every sentiment which they ex- 
jirebsed, and every thing which they re- 
commended, made the subject of public 
animadversion and parliamentary inquiry, 
no business could be done at all ; and he 
would say, that his noble friend had been 
hardly dealt witli. 

Lord Melville was ready to bear all the 
blame, if any, attached to his noble friend, 
the writer of this letter, by avowing his 
perfect concurrence in the sentiments ex- 
pressed in it. With regard to this letter, 
lie begged leave to say, that a great deal 
of flippancy had been exhibited in re- 
ference to this subject in other jiluces, 
and much ignorance and misapprehension 
appeared to exist with respect to the du- 
ties of judges in colonies, which did not 
by any means correspond to those of our 
judges at home. Wliat were the facts of 
this case ? The learned judge in question 
supposed he possessed powers which he 
never possessed, and he acted upon that 
supposition. The government ot lloin- 
bny told him he was wrong, and that he 
had no jurisdiction where lie was about 
to exercise it. lie persisted, and the 
governor resisted him ; and it was after- 
wards decided that the learned judge was 
wrong in his view of the law. The noble 
lord maintained that judges in India 
ought to be persons inclined to support 
the government. About filty years ago, 
when these supreme courts were first es- 
tablished in India, a case very similar to 
the present occurred in the supreme court 
of Bengal. It appeared that the learned 
judge there entertained similar notions to 
those entertained by the learned judge in 
this instance, but he proceeded to greater 
lengths to enforce them. lie issued an 
attachment out of his court against a na- 
tive where he had no jurisdiction. The 
government sent a military force to oppose 
him. He attacked that force. The go- 
vernment sent an additional force to sus- 
tain it. Did parliament afterwards im- 
peach the governor? On the contrary, 
tliey were nigh impeaching the judge — 
they declared that be was wrong, and 
they passed an act enacting that gover- 
nors in those colonies should be support- 
ed ; that in Bengal the governor and 
Council should be exempted from the au- 
thority of the supreme court, and if any 
act of theirs were challenged in that court, 
an oi-der from tlie governor would be suf- 
ficient to plead in bar to all proceedings ; 
and the act finally went to indemnity the 
governor for the acts which had been al- 
ready done in resistance to the supreme 
•eotu't. This Mas a case in point ; and the 


learned judge, in the late instance at 
Bombay, had been completely in error as 
to the law, and as to the jurisdiction of 
his court. He blamed the learned judge 
severely for shutting up his court, when 
the governor decided against him ; and 
he maintained that that circumstance 
shewed how necessary it was that the 
judges in India should be possessed cf 
discretion. He (Lord Melville) had 
sometimes had the unpleasant duty to 
perform to advise his Majesty as to 
the recall of judges from India, and on 
such occasions he had expressed similar 
sentiments, though not, perhap.s, pre- 
cisely in the same language, as those 
expressed by Ins noble friend (Lord 
Ellcnborough). The judges in this coun- 
try, it was true, were independent of the 
government, but in India they must be 
in comimmication with the government, 
and should not l)e persons to set thern- 
.selves up against it. The conduct of 
Sir J. Grant, in thi.s matter, had been 
extremely blamcable, and so thought 
the privy couucil. He repeated, that if 
the noble lord or any other persons con- 
ceived that the judges of India, though 
independent of the government, weie pie- 
cisely in the same situation as judges in 
this country, they could have but very 
little knowledge of the subject, or of the 
state of things in India. 

Lord Holland said, that the noble vis- 
count (Melville), instead of defending the 
real point raised, had discussed the question 
of law at issue betvieen the Supreme 
Court and the Government of India. 
But the letter exj)res.sly stated that the 
question ot law was of comparative in- 
significance ; it vv'as the tone and temper 
of the judge which excited animadver- 
sion, and no this bad law. (iVo, wo.) 
The letter stated that “ errors in matters 
of law are nothing, in comparison with 
tliose they have committed in the tenour 
of their speeches from the bench.” Now, 
judging the letter in question in the 
^inc manner in which the noble lord 
judged the conduct of judges — what was 
the impression it was calculated to pix>- 
Uuce, Ixith on the people ot England 
and India, as to the inducement for re- 
commending persons to his Majesty to 
be appointed judges in India? Was it 
not calculated to impress on their minds 
that improper bias and sway influenced 
the recommendations to Ins Majesty? 
Could any man rcad the lettec through 
without thinking that two new judges 
appointed for India had been recom- 
mended because they were more likely to 
be subservient to his Majesty’s goveni- 
raent than the other judges? lie did 
not charge Hie noble lord with any such 
inclination, but the letter really w-as cal- 
culated to produce such an opinion on 
the minds of the people of India ^ and it 
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\ronld certainly be a great miefortune for 
the government of India, if tho people of 
that country should bo i)ersuaded that 
those judges, whom they looked to as 
their natural protectors against oppres- 
sion, had been appointed from any con- 
siderations of that sort. 

Lord EllenborougJi said, that he should 
have thought himself almost the last per- 
hon in this country who could have been 
considered as wisliing to trench on the 
independence of jmlges. He had too 
strong a recollection of the qualities that 
<hstinguishcd his noble and learned father 
in the administration of law, not to re- 
spect and maintain the independence of 
tiie judge. He did not, however, oppose 
himselt to the independence of judges, 
yet he would resist their usurpation of 
powers not given them, but expressly 
taken away Irom them, by law — ]>owers, 
which if the otheial information he had 
leceived were to be relied upon, or that 
which he had obtained from persons well 
acijuainted with tlie state ot affairs ui In- 
dia, could not be exercised by the judges 
there w ithout danger to the tranquillity 
of the eountry, and to the stability ot the 
government And theretorc it was that 
iie said that the eirors m law were nothing 
compared to the language, which, from 
the sacred elevation of the bench, and 
clothed with royal authority, they had 
been pleased to direct against the goverii- 
nieiit of India; which, unless it W'cre 
maintained in integrity and unquestioned 
authority, their lordships could not pre- 
serve. 'I'he power of this country in 
India depended on opinion {hear), and 
W'ould not bear the collision of the 
.Supreme Court and the presidencies of 
that eountry. He spoke not of his own 
knowlerlge of that countiy, but what he 
had derned from conversation with per- 
sons best ac<iuainted with it, and from 
official documents ; and he again declared, 
that the sentiments contained in the letter 
which had been alluded to were com- 
manded by his public duty. With res- 
pect to tile individuals appointed to suc- 
ceed the judges, it w'as his firm belief 
that fitter men could not have been found 
to fill those situations, and discharge, in 
the spirit of the act of parliament, the 
duties confided to them. When he read 
the official papers on the question at issue 
between the Supreme Court and the Go- 
vernment of India, he w'as struck by tlie 
knowledge of law displayed by Sir James 
Hew'ar, but much more by bis discretion ; 
«nd it occurred to him, that if that gentle- 
man should appear fit in other respects to 
be placed in the situation of chief justice, 
it would be an advantageous nomination. 
He had made inquiries as to tlie character 
of Sir James Dewar in this country for 
iejil knowledge, and the result was most 


satisfactory ; and he therefore recom- 
mended to his Majesty to appoint that 
gentleman chief justice in India- With 
respect to the other gentleman there was 
nothing stated in the letter which he was 
not ready to maintain. That gtmtlernan 
had the confidence of a noble and learned 
friqnd of his (Lord Ellenhorongh’s), and 
of another right hon. gcntlcnian, whose 
opinion was of the greatest value. lie 
had, moreover, made private impiiries 
with respect to his character, ami more 
especially with n‘spert to the possession 
of that discretion and geiitlenmn-like 
combict, which he felt to l)o Cssenlial to 
the due disrharge of the ihities of a judge. 
He hail only again to repeat, that mulling 
was farther from Ins w ish thiiii to trench 
on the indepemlence of jmlges ; but as 
long as he remained in tlie situation he 
now' held, it was lns duty to uphold ami 
protect the local govennmmt ot India, 
more especially as it was com|)oscd of 
men who, at a great ilistaiice fioin this 
eountry, take on themselves, in the fuifh- 
ful diseharge ot their publie duty, a great 
and tearful responsibility, mating, at much 
personal lisk to tliemsebes, to support 
the stability of the Untish power, and 
of the great interests committed to llieir 
charge. 

We ha\c been unable to, jirociire an 
autbeiitic list ot th»‘ mcmbeis riomniated 
to the Select ('ommi:tee ot the House ol 
Lords on tin* K.ist- India tiadc, iS:c. 
The Lonl President of the ('ouiicil (F.arl 
liatlnirst) has been cliosen eiiaiiinaii. 
The eommittee lias not }et eommeneeil 
its sittings for business, it being eoiivc- 
nient to afford time foi tlu* (’ummitfi'e of 
the Commons to proceed in their exami- 
nation of witnesses, to a eertam extent, 
which w'itiiesses will then be examined 
before the Loids’ (amimittee. 'I’lieir 
I.ordships mot on tin* lOtli I’ebiuary, 
and adjourmd till the '^d .March. 
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Lord Elimboroia/li's Lrtfer to Sir John 
Malcolm — Mr. Sprvuf Uoe, m present- 
ing a petition from Limerick against tlio 
renewal of the (’ompany’si eiiarter, ob- 
served that a letter bad recently appeared 
in the public prints of tins country, stated 
to have been received by an otlinal in- 
dividual in India, from the noble jiresi- 
dent of the Hoard of Control, and wincli 
letter contained statements of the utmost 
imj>ortance respecting the ailministration 
of justice m India, and the intention* of 
his Majesty’s Government witli regard 
to the renewal of the Last- India Com- 
jmny’s charter. He wished to ask, 
whether that letter was genuine, and if 
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so, whether there would be any difficulty 
in laying a copy of it before Parliament ? 

Mr. Bankes said he understood from 
the noble lord alluded to, that the 
letter in question was written in the 
shape (rf a strictly private and confiden- 
tial communication from him to the indi- 
vidual to whom it was addressed, and 
that it was never intended to meet the 
public eye. lie (Mr. Bankes), while 
acting as secretary to the India Board, 
had never seen a copy of this letter, and 
lie lielieved that it was not in the power 
of the noble lord himself to say whether 
or not the letter which hud l>een pub- 
lished in the papers was a correct copy 
of the private letter he had written to Sir 
John Malcolm. Sir John Malcolm had 
since expressed Iiis deepest regret that it 
should have come before the public, and 
had stated, that a deliberate uiid shameful 
breach of confidence was the only means 
by which such a document could have 
been brought liefure the public. 

Mr. Brouffluim said, that the appear- 
ance of such a letter, taking it to be 
genuine, was* forcibly calculated to give 
rise to doubts as to the capacity of the 
writer of such a letter for the situation of 
the important trust which he at present 
filled. ( Hear I) He (Mr. Brougham) could 
not avoid entering his protest against the 
jurisdiction which appeared to be assumed 
by the writer of that letter over the inde- 
pendence of the judicial order in India. 
He should not enter further at present 
into this discussion, but would simply 
content himself with expressing his regret 
at reading such a document, and Iiis sur- 
prise tliat a noble lord at the head of such 
an important department connected with 
India, could have permitted himself to 
indulge in the expression of such opinions 
regarduig tlie judicial office in that 
country. 

Mr. M. A. Tayhr «aid, if the letter 
were genuine, it was indeed a most ex- 
tniouimary document. 

Mr. Trant strongly condemned the 
practice of making documents of such a 
description public. It was calculated 
altogether to put an end to confidential 
convspondence between individuals in 
this country and their friends in India. 

INfr. S. liioe knew nothing of the man- 
ner in which this letter had been made 
public, but seeing it in the public prints, 
he to(^ the liberty of putting the ques- 
tion which he did to his hon. friend, and 
he did not Chink he could have asked him 
a kinder question, as it afforded him the 
opportunity for explanation he had 
given, and wliich would have been more 
satistactory if he could have denied al- 
together the genuineness of the letter. 
Ler the disgrace of publishing the letter 
attaeh Individual by whom it had 
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lieen made public ; but tJie letter was 
now before tlie public, and it could onij 
be treated as a public document. (Bear, 
hear!) It was said to be a private letter] 
but wliat kind of a private letter was it] 
that a minister, filling an important office 
in this count ly, thus sends to a civil and 
military governor in India, in which he 
advises him as to the mode of dealing 
with judges, refers to other matters con- 
nected with his goveniment, and speaks 
of the renewal of the Company’s charter? 
(Hear, hear /) Was such a communica- 
tion to be viewed in the light ot a pri- 
vate letter between one gentleman and 
another ? 

Mr. Hume said, if the doctrine of the 
hon. secretary to the India Board were to 
be adopted, we should remain in total ig- 
norance of the administration of affairs 
there, for a large portion of the buhiiiess 
between this country and India was uni- 
formly done in the way of private com- 
munications, eitJier from the heads ot the 
Board of Control, or the Directors of the 
East- India Company, explaining the way 
in which the official individuals were to 
act. He had received a copy'of tins 
letter from Calcutta. He believed it had 
been published m every newspaper m 
Bombay, and thus an opportunity was 
given to Sir John Malcolm to triumph 
over the King’s court there, which no 
longer could be considered as affording 
that protection to the natives lor which it 
had been established. 

. Mr. Banhen said, he had laid down no 
doctrine but that to which every man of 
right feeling would assent, — namely, that 
private and confidential letters should not 
be violated. The letter, he believed, had 
ap})€ared first in a Calcutta Journal, and 
it differed materially from the copy which 
had been published in the London papers, 
while the noble lord, not having a copy 
IN his possession, was unable to say which 
of these was the more accurate. 

Lord Ashley contended that this was 
a private communication, and that even 
supposing the copy published was a ge- 
nuine one, it WHS rather hard that an in- 
dividual should be judged according tu 
w hat he had written in a hurry and in 
private confidence to another. 

Mr. Brougham said, that whether this 
letter was private and confidential or not, 
it had all the forms of an official despatch, 
although the substance of it was certainly 
contrary to all the official despatches be 
had ever seen. (Hear / and a laugh.) 
When they looked at its contents, could 
they regard it as a mere private and con- 
fidential letter ? Here was the minister 
for India affairs describing to the gover- 
nor of Bombay the way for ensuring 
strict dependence of the judges upon him- 
A subserviency to the views of the gor 
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vemor. it seemed) 'tvas to be token as the 
rule of selection of judges for the court 
there ; and that was stated in a letter^ 
described as private and confidential, 
troiii the presj/dent of the India Board to 
Sir John Malcolm. He (Mr. Brougham) 
by no means meant to attribute the piib^- 
lication of this letter to Sir John Alal- 
cohn ; but he had a suspicion that the 
publication was not the act of an enemy 
to, Sir John Malcolm, but rather that of 
a friend. He (Mr. Brougham) had a 
'suspicion that its publication might have 
Iwen brought about in this way — Sir J 
(irant might have said, “ Depend upon 
It, the government in England always 
stand l)y the independence of thejmiges, 

, and your case is a bad one.” — “ No,” 
rejilics the governor, “ you are wrong, 
and ril show you that it is not.” It 
was probable that in this way Sir J. Mal- 
colm might have shown the letter to a 
Irieiid, and it might in that manner have 
gr>t before the public. But whatever 
blame attached to the indivnlual who 
committed tJie breach of confidtmce, that 
did not at all alter the case, or excuse the 
noble lord for having written such a 
letter. 

Mr. Peel said that different versions 
had been circulated in fndiH of this letter, 
winch he understood were very different 
from the one published in this country. 
He had asked his noble friend lespccting 
It when the letter was pulilislied here. 
'Hie noble lord acknowledged that be had 
written a letter of that description, Imt lie 
could not sny that that was a correct copy 
of it, and it was moreover a letter written 
hastily and inadvertently. He (Mr. Peel) 
did not mean to say that a public officer 
had a right to write letters to public func- 
tionaries upon public subjects, and after- 
wards to screen himself from animad- 
version on the plea that his letters 
were private, {Hear!) In such a 
a public officer might produce 
copies of despatches which lie Iiad 
transmitted to a colonial functionary, 
while at the same time he had given in pri- 
vate letters very different instructions to 
the same individual. But the case was 
different where a public officer, as in this 
instance, writes a private letter, hastily 
and inadvertently j and the ex|>re8sion 
which occurred in this letter us to the 
Wild and tame elephants, was sufficient to 
show that there existed no deliberate in- 
tention on the part of the writer to inter- 
cre with the independence of the judges, 
in this case, no doubt, his noble friend 
»ad written a hasty letter, and no such in- 
ference should be drawn from such a let- 
ter, as that any intention existed on the 
the government to control the 
independence of the judges in India. 

If such a construction should 

JMit on his noble friend’s letter, no 
-«««/. Jour. N. S. Vnr . 1 . Vn. a 


man would nsgfet it more than hii noble 

friend. 

Lord Jfthn TiimcU said that no .satisfac- 
tory explanation of this matter had been 
given, and that the Iiuiisc should consider 
whether the individniil who could writte 
such a letter was fitted to fill the office 
which he occupied. 

Mr. Brouqham incpiircd whether the 
case of Sir J. Grant, to which alliHion 
was made in the letter, was yet deeidod. 

Mr. Bankes was not sure whether Sir 
J. Grant’s case was as yet decided upon. 

Sir ,T. Maefantoah coudemned in the 
strongest terms .the sentiments contained 
in the letter to which tlie attention of the 
house liad been directed. He could not 
look upon a letti‘r from the president of 
the India Board to a governor in India, 
treating on public sul>jeets a-s a private 
letter. Jn writing tins letter, the noble 
lord seemed to torget wliat was due to bis 
situation. 'I'lic secret opinions of those 
who administered the affairs of India 
were, when made known to the public, of 
the greatest imjiortanee to it, beeaiise 
they displayed the real opinions of those 
who governed the public both in England 
and in India. He would say that, if the 
noble lord should now eome forward, and, 
in a manner wliich could not be mistaken, 
and winch could not be (‘oneealed, disa- 
vow the sentiments of that letter, sup- 
posing it to be gLMiuine, siieli a disavowal, 
so made and so piiblislieil, would Ik', in 
hi.s eyes, a great rejianition of the original 
fault which he iiad committed. If he 
could understand that any thing of that 
kind was in contemplation, he should Ik; 
glad to receive it; but it was tieatiiiga 
matter of first-rate importance with far 
too much levity, to say merely that the 
noble lord bad forgotten wliat be iniglit 
have sa.d resjiecting it. Was tlic cha- 
racter of 11 judge such a trifle in any man’s 
eyes, that he could easily torget what he 
hfid said respecting the mode of that 
judge’s performing liis high and important 
functions ? Those stale jests which the 
letter contained, about cmploving a tame 
elephant as a decoy for the two wild ones, 
were not likely somi to be forgotten 
by the reader, and were in all ja oliabilily 
engraven deeply in the memory of the 
writer. It did appear to liiin that tiu; 
noble lord, in saying that be had forgotten 
what he had written, bad been guilty of 
an aggravation of his original offence. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, that as it ap- 
jieared from the public newspapers that a 
terrible domestic calamity bad been in- 
flicted u{)Oii the noble lord within the last 
few days, some iiMlulgence ought to be 
extended to him if, m the confuaion ^ 
the moment, he had stated that he did 
not recollect what he had written in a let- 
ter which lie had sent to India nine 
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months l)cforc, and of which he hod kept 
no copy. 

Mr. BanJies said, timt as so much al- 
lusion had been made to the forgetful- 
ness of the noble lord, he would only say, 
that the friends of tluit noble lord would 
have ill served him if they had rested his 
defence entirely upon that ground, llis 
forgetfulness was intended to apply to 
particular expressions in the letter ; and 
really those expressions appeared to him 
to have been very much misinterpreted 
by the newspapers. 

February 9. 

AFl'Aias OF INDIA. 

Mr. Feci . — Sir, his Majetsty’s go- 
vernment feel it to be their duty to avail 
themselves of the earliest opportunity of 
redeeming that pledge which they gave at 
the close of the last session ot Parlia- 
ment, that they would, early after the 
commencement of the ])rcscnt session, 
themselves propose a Committee of lu- 
ll uiry, for the purpose of investigating the 
state of the commerce between tliis coun- 
try and our East- India possessions. If, 
in })roposing that committee, my state- 
ment should, so far as its length is con- 
cerned, appear disproportioned to the vast 
importance of the subject, or if I should 
forbear from entering, on the present occa- 
sion, into those manifold and most impor- 
tant details which are connected with this 
topic, I beg to assure the House that it is 
not|from any indifference or insensibility to 
the paramount attention which the sub- 
ject demands, but from the recollection 
of, and the reflection on, the position in 
which I stand to-night, and on the duty 
which th.e undertaking devolves upon me, 
and which it is exjK’cted should be per- 
formed witli calmness and caution. It is 
no part of my duty to submit to the 
House any ])lan for the future govern- 
ment of India ; it is no part of my duty 
to state the views and opinions of the 
Government with respect to the renewal 
of the present privileges possessed by the 
East-India Company. My duty is con- 
fined to the proposal of an inquiry ; and 
I trust that there will be no attempt made 
to embarrass that iniiuiry, while entering 
into that collection of opinions and facts, 
which must form the subject of future 
consideration, on a question involving 
more important interests, and imposing 
higher obligations of moral duty, than any 
question which comes within the sphere 
or scope of public affairs, or can be pre- 
sented to the consideration of the Legis- 
lature. ( Hear, hear I have another 
motive for avoiding the discussion of de- 
tails at present, which is, because it is 
no part of my present object to provoke a 
lei^;thened discussion or conflicting opi- 
nions on the aflfairs of India. 1 think 
that it is facts, and not conflicting argu- 


ments, at which we ought to get in the 
first instance, f Hear f) I shall propose 
the apppointment of one committee for 
the purpose of examining that great mass 
of documentary evidence whicli is ready 
to be submitted to their notice, and of 
instituting that personal examination of 
the witnesses, who arc both conversant 
with the facts at which we want to get, 
and qualified by local information to form 
opinions worthy of our attention. {Hear, 
hear!) I propose the appointment ot 
only one committee, rather than of two 
or three committees, because I doubt 
whether every part of the subject is not 
so intimately connected together as to 
give us a better chance of simplicity and 
information from the labours of one com- » 
mittec than ot two oi* three {hear ') ; 
such, for instance, as one on the subject 
of finance, one on our trade with India, 
and one on our trade with China. The 
whole of these questions are so intimately 
conneeted, that I fear confusion would 
he more likely to arise from tlieir being 
separated than from their being joined ; 
and for this suggestion I have to make 
my acknowledgments to the hoii. mem- 
ber for Callington (Mr. Baring), from 
whom any suggestion must always be 
CvOnsidered as valuable. I apprehend that 
the having more than one committee, 
would oblige them to travel over much 
of the same ground ; and in the event ot 
their reports running counter, the ques- 
tion would rather he bewildered by their 
labours. (Hear, hear!). I propose this 
committee, with a view of instituting a 
full and unlimited investigation into the 
state of the affairs of the East”India 
Company, and every document connected 
with those affairs shall be laid before that 
committee, without the slightest reserve. 
(Hear!) This committee. Sir, is not 
proposed for the purpose of nitifying any 
engagement entered into between the 
Government and the East-India Com- 
pany ; no such engagement, open or se- 
cret, expressed or implied, exists. (Hear/)’ 
We are free agents ; nor is this commit- 
tee proposed for the purpose of sanction- 
ing any premeditated detennination on 
the part of government ; no such deter- 
mination has been formed. (Hear!). But, 
having stated that no sucli engagement 
has been entered into on tlie part of 
Government, I feel myself entitled on 
that very account to impress on tlie 
House the extreme importance of the 
measure before them, and to implore 
them to consider that they must have 
other objects in view than the merely 
determining in what manner British com- 
merce is to be carried into that part of 
the globe. (Hear!). There are other con- 
siderations connected with it of much 
greater importance than the extension of 
trade. It is for you to consider the politi- 
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cal cbaractei of Uia institutions with which 
you are about to interfere ; it is for you 
to consider the vast tracts, all of which 
are dependent on the regulations which 
shall be made; the immense revenues 
those regions yield. You have then to 
consider how wide and comprehensive 
this subject is, together witli the various 
modes and degrees in which what you do 
will affect the finances of this country — 
the constitution of this countiy--'the in- 
fluence of the crown— and other interests 
ot the greatest importance. Among these 
are the interests of the East-India Com- 
pany themselves ; an<l in speaking of this 
body, I now only allude to them in their 
political character. With icspoet to that, 
I can say, from the documents I ha\e 
seen, that any investigation into their con- 
duct will do them credit ; they apjK'ar to 
me to have been animated with the sin- 
cere desire of promoting the geneml wel- 
fare of those who had been committed to 
their charge (hear !) ; and, comparing 
their administration \\ itli that of any other 
colonial government, I think it will be 
found that the power committed to their 
eare has been exercised in such a manr.cr 
as greatly to redound to their honour. 
Above all, I beg this House to boar iii 
mind that they arc called upon to legis- 
late for the interests and feelings of a 
people very peculiarly situated ; I there- 
fore iritreut the House to avoid any rash 
experiments, though they may d priori 
appear to be good. We have to bear in 
mind that tlve form of government now 
prevailing in India has existed there for 
many years ; and, though I am not pre- 
pared to say that, in case of necessity, no 
other torm could be devhsed that would 
l)e preferable, yet I am prejiared to assert 
that sufficient is known of its effects to 
induce us to consider before wd rashly 
venture to interfere with it. Of course 
this inquiry must go into the financial 
state of the East-India Company: we 
must compare the amount of revenue now 
received with the amount received at for- 
mer periods; wc must examine what 
prospects there arc of reducing tlie amount 
of the civil cliarge, and what prospects 
there are as to the gross revenue, so as to 
make it equal to the charges. With rc- 
J'pect to the commercial concerns of the 
E^st-India Company, the documents that 
will be presented to the committee will 
contain much important information. 
On this subject, however, I abstain from 
pronouncing any opinion; but I may, 
nevertheless, refer to the returns that will 
be made, as sufficient to convince any 
calm and right-judging man, that too san- 
guine an expectation been held out as 
to the results of any arrangement for open- 
ing the trade with India. However, 
means of judging on this point will be 
lully supplied. It will be shown what 


effect the free admission of the Americans 
has had— -what the price of tea has been 
in ail parts of the world — what difference 
there lias been in the price ot that article 
as furnished by the ('ompany and by in- 
dividuals trading on their o\mi bottom for 
private speculation. Among the other 
considerations wliicli will present them- 
selves to this committee, I have reseived 
for the lust ])lace that which appears to 
me to be the most iinportiuit — the wcifuie 
and interests of the great population now 
subject to the dominion of this eoimtiy. 
(Hear / ) I liave seen returns wliieh make 
the amount of tlie native population ol 
India immediately siihieet to Ihitish rule 
not less than ninety millions of |>eisoiis. 
(Hear!) When we eoiisider Ihe extent 
ot territory over whi<‘h our ])ov\er is ac- 
knowledged — theenoimons mass ol popu- 
lation sulrjoct to our dominion— the gie.it 
levointion of em[)ires by ^^llleh that ilo- 
ininiou has been estuhhshed— the im- 
mense distance from which s<)\er(‘'gn 
authoiity over those regions is exercised, 
and the difference m language, inaiiiicrs, 
religion, and usage's, between oursebes 
and the almost countless multitudes \\ hoiii 
we govern, the mind is amazed at the* 
contemplation of olijeets so vast and va- 
rious. But whatever may he the seriti- 
incnts we entertain uiion the question, 
sure I am, at least, that we must ap- 
proach theconsideratiem of it with a deep 
sense of the i csponsibility we shall incur— 
of the moral obligation which imposes 
it upon us as a duty to promote the im- 
provement of the country, and Uie welfare 
and well-heiiig ot its inhabitants, so far 
as we can, consistently with the wUety 
and security of our dominion, and the ob- 
ligations by which wc may be bound. 
We sliall undoubtedly leel ourselves cal- 
led upon to consider what are the nicu- 
flures that may best lend to protect the 
natives of those distant regions from 
wrong— to secure to them their personal 
liberty and the fruits ot their iiidiistry : 
in a word, to endeavour, while we still 
keep them under British rule, to atone 
to them tor the sufferings they endured, 
and the wrongs to which they were ex- 
posed, in being reduced to that rule ; and 
to afford them such advantages and con- 
fer on them such benefits as may, in some 
degree, console them for the loss of their 
independence. (Hear!). These, Sir, are 
considerations which, whatever may be 
the anxiety to extend British commerce 
and to maintain the rights of British sul>- 
jects, must never be forgotten by a British 
Parliament. (Hear!) Avoiding, then, all 
minute reference to subordinate detail*, 
however important — unw’illing to touch 
upon any topic that may provoke discus- 
sion I simply move that a select commit* 
tee be appointed to inquire into the pre- 
sent state of the affairs of the East-Jndia 
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Cbmpanyt and into the trade between 
Great Britain; the East-Indies, ami 
China ; and that they report their observa- 
tions thereupon to the House.” 

Mr. W. Whitmore said, he felt that 
the line which the right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Peel) had adopted in his ad- 
dress to the house, in declining to enter 
upon the examination of details connectwl 
with the question, and in avoiding the 
bringing forward any ])oints which might 
give rise to opposition, was, under all 
the circumstances, the most pnidcnt. 
He thought the same course should be 
followed by other members. They were 
then on the eve of an inquiry, the mag- 
nitude and importance of which certainly 
had not been over-stated by the right 
hon. Secretary. But though not desir- 
ous to provoke discussion, there was one 
observation which occurred to him, and 
which he was anxious to submit to the 
House. It a])peared to be the intention 
of the right hon. secretary to confine 
the duties of the committee to an inquiry 
into the financial and commercial parts of 
the subject ; but he considered that there 
weie other matters of equal importance, 
without a j)ropcr consideration of which the 
labours of the committee w'ould not be 
brought to a satisthetory conclusion. The 
point to which lie alluded was the state of 
the law in India; and he maintained that,in 
one at least of the Indian j)rovinces, it was 
such as to cry out loudly for inquiry. He 
trusted, therefore, that the whole state of 
the law, criminal as well as civil, wotild 
be brought under the consideration of the 
committee. He contended that what 
was improperly called colonization, was 
closely united to the commercial question, 
and the committee would butill discharge 
their duties if they did not investigate 
this subject. The right hon. secretary 
had cxj)resscd his conviction that the 
Company had shewn an anxious desire to 
discharge their duties well and wisely. So 
far as the desire went, he agreed with 
the right hon. gentleman ; though he 
must be allowed to entertain some donbt 
as to the performance. He (Mr, Whit- 
more) had paid great attention to the 
W'hole subject, and he certainly did think 
it a matter of donbt w hether the commit- 
tee would effect all that might be expect- 
ed from it. He hoped, however, that in 
£his he might he mistaken. He hoped the 
committee would be aP strictly impartial 
committee {hear t ) — one that should nei- 
ther suffer the scale to be turned against 
the people of Great Britain in favour of 
the East- India Company, or against the 
rights bf individuals in obedience to any 
popular cry. ( Hear f ) — The question was 
a vital one, and all England and India so 
viewed it; 

Mr. Peel then prepared a list of mem- 
bOrs of the committee, observing, that it 


would be Injudicious to appmnt too 
many, but that it should be sufficiently nu- 
merous to ensute a constant and efficient 
attendance of members, and also to enable 
the committee to divide itself; for the 
Convenience of examining witnesses. 

SirJ. JWizedowaW agreed with the right 
hon. gentleman entirely in the view he 
took of the subject. There were two 
questions for consideration : the one 
would be, whether any reason really did 
exist, and it ought to be a very strong 
one, to induce Parliament, contrary to all 
coiTect principles, to suffer the conti- 
nuance of the great commercial mono- 
poly of the trade to China; and the other 
was, under what regulation it slionhl he 
carried on in future. The subject must 
be investigated, more especially with a 
view to the free access ot all British sub- 
jects to India. They would have to con- 
sider under what circumstfinces this 
change might be accomplished — a change 
likely to produce consequences deeply 
affecting those jiarties whom the right 
hon. gentleman liad so eloquently alluded 
to, and affecting also the interests of this 
country. He had heard with pleasure 
what had fallen from the minister of tlie 
crown relative to the people ot India, 
for seldom, he believed, had tlie welfare of 
the 100,0(K),(X)0 of persons, jilaccd under 
our government, been attended to-(//earO 
He hoped that the committee would feel 
it necessary, during tliis inquiry, to liold 
the balance even, between the Company 
on the one hand, and the public of this 
country on the other. The decision of 
that committee would not, however, be 
final. It might afterwards be considered 
by the house, 'and altered or motlitied. 
He trusted tliat the feeling of the com- 
mittee would not be loiind to preponde- 
rate too greatly on one side. 

Mr. wished to ask, whether the 

committee was to confine its iiiquiiy to 
the present state of the government of 
India, or w'hether the inquiry would 
not be extended to all that had been 
done during the continuance of the diar- 
ter ? It would be proper tJiat they 
should know what had been effected for 
the welfare of the people, relative to 
which the right hon. gentleman had 
spoken with so much feeling. 

Mr. Peel said, the examination at the 
bar of that house in 1818 w’as not, every 
hon. member knew, very much restricted. 
He believed that it took in every topic 
connected with the state of India, and he 
supposed the committee would have the 
same scope. Therefore it was that he 
had adopted the very terms of the re^ 
lution on which the former investigation 
was founded. The committee included 
the names of tlie members for Liverpool, 
Newcastle, Norwicli, Lancaster, Pre.s- 
ton, StdToklshire, Dublin, ’Lisierick, and 
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Yorkshire ; in addition to these, it also 
comprehended persons Intimately con- 
nected with, and well skilled in, the com- 
merce of tfle country ; he inijht mention 
Messrs. During, Irving, and P. Thompson. 
Could it be maintained that this was not 
a fair and sufficient committee? Of 
course, the principal information on the 
subject must he derived from the exami- 
nation of witnesses. 

Sir James MocdonnUl thought that the 
Directors of the East- India Comirnny 
hull too great an interest in the qtiestion, 
to be able to go into the committee with 
impartiality ; he thought it would ho de- 
sirable to reduce the members of the com- 
mittee, by the three East-Iudia directors 
appointed upon it. 

Mr. Hume, recommended that Mr. 
Stewart, the member tor IJeveiley, Sir 
Ileniy Parnell, Mr. IMabcrly, and IMr. 
Warhiirton, should be on the committee. 
He preferred such men to many county 
members, wjio, as far as India was con- 
cerned, were perfectly blank sheets of 
paper. 

Mr. J. Stewart urged the necessity of 
an immediate and e\tensi\o inquiry into 
the administration of justice in India. 
He especially reprobated the practice of 
appointing local judges in the jirovinces, 
without due inquiry into their qualifica- 
tions. Those judges were dependent on 
the government, and removeable at plea- 
sure, which gave the government an in- 
lluence over them utterly inconsistent 
with the impartial udminisStration of jus- 
tice. In support of his statement, the 
hon. member read an opinion given two 
years ago by the Ma.ster of the Rolls 
(Sir John Leach), in delivering his judg- 
ment on an appeal brought before him 
from the decision of one of the local 
courts. It stated, “ that he had before 
iiad occasion to deplore the constitution 
of tliose courts, as giving rise to a partial 
and disgraceful mode of administering 
justice ; and that on tliat occasion he had 
represented the matter to the Board of 
Control, with a view to the correction 
of the evil, recommending that tliose 
judges should be appointed at home. 
Some circumstances, however, had pre- 
vented the interference of the Board of 
Control on the subject. The case now 
before him was ore which had evidently 
been decided in a manner contrary to 
every principle of law and justice, and 
avoided so strong an additional reason 
for the change which he had recommend- 
ed, that he would furnish the Board of 
Control with copies of the evidence, and 
endeavour to induce the Board to recon- 
sider its former determination.” These 
facts accounted for the statement, that 
fbe natives of India were averse to 
tbe introduction of the English law, 
which) hoMrever, Uc did not believe. The 


bon. member then .adverted^ at full 
length, to the subject of Lord Ellenbo* 
rough’s letter; and he concluded witli 
recommending tlie appointment of two 
committees— one to inquire into the 
trade between India and China ; and tlie 
otlier, into that between India and Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Littleton wished to know if tlie 
committee was to report its opinions to 
the House? He was aware that a re- 
port of a committee did nut bind tlio 
House, but it went far with public opi- 
nion, and it w’as a strong instrument in 
the hands of government, if at least it 
corresponded with the views of Ministers. 
In 1813 the House first required from 
government its view s in the shape ol a 
ivsolution, and it then took evidence at 
the bar of the whole house. This, how- 
ever, was found to he operose, and the 
present method was pnderable. 

Mr. Ped had expressly stated, that the 
House w'oiild reserve to itselt its judg- 
ment. He would be quite content that 
the committee should rejiort evidence 
and abstain from observations, but he 
certainly thought it a difficult question 
absolutely to preclude the committee 
from making observations. That com- 
mittee would have laid before it a very 
large mass ot pajiers on finance, and they 
might think it right to present a summary 
of these papers, and to make some obser- 
vations upon them. 

Mr. lJushsson said that the question 
was general upon the whole affairs of 
India. With respect to the letter which 
had been alluded to, he must enter his 
protest against its being considered a 
mere private letter. Letters of a minister, 
addressed to a public servant, and treating 
of matters of very Jiigh importance, ought 
to be cognizable by Parliament If it 
should be a matter of any substantive 
motion, the House would perceive tliat it 
wa.s a matter of great public importance ; 
and they would find it difficult to recon- 
cile to their feelings that it tended in no 
degree to low'er the digriity or indejien- 
dence of the judges of India. IIis Right 
hon. friend had now redeemed tlie 
pledge given last Parliament, that a com- 
mittee should be appointed, and have all 
the necessary powers to go into a com- 
prehensive inquiry into the interests 
which connected this country with British 
India. No man could doubt this who 
saw how the committee was constituted. 
Tliat committee, he had no doubt, would 
inquire into the administration of criminal 
and civil justice ; and if they did not do 
this, they would find it difficult to enter 
upon the improvement of the civil condi- 
tion of the natives of India. In Hire 
ner, when finances were inquired into, he 
trusted that the committee would not 
merely investigate the amount of income 
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and the charges upon it, but ascertain, the 
mode of its collection — tlie sources 
whence it was derived—iuid how it gene- 
rally affected that country and tliis. He 
had heard with satisfaction, that the com- 
mittee were not to receive from Govern- 
ment any prescriptive system or opinions 
whatever. He was sorry that an impres- 
sion should go forth that the right hon. 
gentleman «as not willing to part witli 
any of the machinery by which the trade 
of India was carried on. If this were the 
.case, the interests of the outports, the 
interests of the consumers, coidd not pre- 
vail against the opinion that Government 
and the Company were against those 
changes which the public voice wished to 
impress upon the Government and the 
Parliament. There was an opinion pre- 
valent that there was a disposition to up- 
hold the present system. It could not be 
right that the monopoly should continue 
as it was — an impediment to an inter- 
course of individuals with India, and with- 
out being a benefit to the Company. 

Genenil Guscoyve differed totally from 
his hon. colleague (Mr. Huskisson). He 
was not satisfied with the appointment, 
nor with the mode of appointing the com- 
mittee. The appointment had evidently 
been made merely for purposes which 
ministers had already settled. Where, in 
this committee, were the members for 
the various commercial towns? {Hear I) 
There were none but for Bristol and 
Liverpool, and only one of the members 
was taken from each of these towns. It 
appeared, therefore, to him that the selec- 
tion of this committee was one of which 
the House could not approve, especially 
with reference to what was intended in 
the consideration of tliis question. Among 
the rest of the names, he saw^that of Mr. 
W. O’Brien, the mem^v /or Ennis. 
When he saw that nnn^^,,ihe .naturally 
asked what it was whiclv,^aide that hon. 
member the object of seleotion ? And he 
was answered, “ Oh ! he has written a 
pamphlet in favour of the East-India 
Company.” {Hear!) Now that was, or 
it was not, a reason for naming him on 
the committee ; and as the hon. member 
did not seem to have any particular in- 
terest in the question, he might not be 
very objectionable ; . but if there were an 
opportunity, he (Gen. Gascoyne) thought 
he knew different individuals whom he 
might recommend, and who were at least 
full os well calculated to be members of 
the committee as the hon. member for 
Ennis, although they had not been named 
upon it. From this and other circum- 
stances, he did verily believe that minis- 
ters had already come to some conclusion 
on the subject, and that they intended to 
renew the charter ; or else they would be 
willing to separate the questions, and to 
appoint committees to coneUicr 


of the trade to China, and of tlie state of 
India generally. As to the committee 
they had now appointed, he could tell 
them, that neither the agricultural iior the 
commercial interests would be satisfied 
with it. He complaineil of the nomina- 
tion not individually, but generally ; and 
he tliought it indicated that the minds ot 
the ministers were resolved on a renewal 
of the charter. 

Mr. Pee/ did not, complain of the hon. 
member for finding fault with the appoint- 
ment of the committee, but for making 
his objection in that respect the ground 
of a suspicion that the government in- 
tended to renew the charter. He had 
stated, in the few observations with which 
he had introduced this subject to the 
house, that he did not propose that com- 
mittee with a view of ratifying any en- 
gagement of any kind, or of sanctioning 
any previous arrangements made by the 
government with respect to any commer- 
cial or trading speculation. (7/cor, /icor, 
hear!) After this distinct declaration, the 
liouse would give what weight they 
thought due to the suspicions of the gal- 
lant general. 

Mr. .4i7e//said that as lie was a director 
of the East-India Company, lie did not 
intend to have made any remarks on this 
question, beyond that of stating that the 
directors wislipd for nothing more than a 
very lull inquiry on this subject. All he 
Inul to complain of, and in that complaint 
he was supported , by his brother direc- 
tors, was that the inquiry had been so 
long delayed. {Hear!) After the full 
expose made by the right hon. gentleman, 
and when they should have heard the re- 
port of the compiittce, it would be for the 
house to say whether the duties imposed' 
by law upon the directors could be other- 
wise discharged than they were at pie- 
sent. He could assure the hou.se that the 
directors never shrunk from inquiry ; on 
the contrary, they wished it ; and they 
deprecated that ijinorance which now ex- 
isted respecting the relations between tins 
country and her Indian possessions, and 
which was the cause ot considerable pre- 
judice against them', and which had been 
made the means of misleading the people 
on this subject. When the documents 
should have been examined, and when the 
whole question should have been sifted to 
the bottom, things would then be better 
understood, and the house w’ould see, tliat 
under the management of tlie directors, 
the greatest portion of happiness had been 
secured to the people of India ; and they 
would, at the same time, see, not merely 
whether the present system could be im- 
proved, but whether indeed it could be al- 
tered, without great disadvantage to tlie 
native inhabitants. He was willing, if be 
could, to give every assistance to the com- 
mittee in the inquiry. . Neither be nor 
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his brother directors had any other object 
in view but the interest of the country, 
and from that they never had separated 
themselves, nor ever would. He re- 
peated, that nothing was so much desired 
hy tfiem as an investigation into the 
whole question. He complained, as the 
gallant general had done, that he was ex- 
cluded trom the committee ; and he 
wished to ask why the right hon. mem- 
ber for I..iverpool was a fitter person to 
1)0 a member of it than he was? He 
knew not why the acknowledged defen- 
ders of the East- India Company were 
not to be heard in that house, as well as 
its professed opposers ; or why a right 
lion, gentleman, because lie had been 
the advocate of opinions hostile to the 
renewal of the Company’s charter, and 
because lie had presented petitions to 
that effect from Liverpool, was on that 
ground to be appointed a member of the 
committee. He claimed it also as his 
right, ill the full belief that he was not 
incfipaeitated, by the circumstance of his 
being an PList- India director from doing 
his duty to the country. (Hear, hear/) 
He had hesitated nliout making these re- 
marks, but the observations which had 
been made in the course of the debate 
had drawn them from him. He felt 
hound to state his opinion bn this point, 
and he fearlessly called on the house to 
say whether he was incapacitated for sit. 
ting on the committee, and whether his 
connexion with the Company was in it- 
self a sufficient reason for his exclusion? 

Mr. Iluskisson had not been the indi- 
vidual who made the objection to direc- 
tors of the Company beiilg members of 
the committee. At the'Wame time, if he 
MTis asked his opinion on the subject, he 
must state, that there was a difference 
lietween them and persons who had not 
the same degree of interest in the con- 
cerns of the Company. When the Hon. 
member spoke of ignorance among the 
people, and charged it as having been 
made the means of misleading them, he 
claimed on his part, as that hon. mem- 
ber had done on his own, full credit for 
having had, in the opinions he had main- 
fained, no other object in view but the 
interest of the country. 

Mr. ' Baring observed, that if it was 
true that his right hon. friend had any 
distinct intention with regard to tlie 
measures that were to follow the appoint- 
ment of this committee, the sooner the 
house were made acquainted with such 
intention the better. The subject which 
committee had to consider was of 
?nch importance and extent, that if the 
mquiry was to be directed to one parti- 
point, the members of the commit- 
^ ot^t to be hifonred of it at once. 

Word on the subject which had been 
•fwted by the hon. i^mber opposite 


(Mr. Astell). If it were not tliat the 
committee really n'anted the informa- 
mation which gentlemen connected with- 
the East- India Company were best able 
to affo^, for the purpose of explaining 
tlie subject they were appointed to con- 
.sider, he should not go into the discus- 
sion. The necessity lor obtaining infor- 
mation from these Gentlemen was very 
great ; hut he must say that, primu farir, 
the fact ot their connexion* with the 
Company was an objection. As far as 
that simple fact went, it was certainly a 
ground of incomjictency ; but then it was 
balanc(‘(l by the great advantage the com- 
mittee would enjoy trom tJieir superior 
knowledge of the siibjeet. He almost 
doubted whether this extensive subject 
was within tiu* grasp of one eommiltcc 
The im[)ort!mec of all the subjects con- 
nected with it was so great, that each of 
them might almost require a sejiaraU! 
consideration Ho must <*ontess that it 
was with some apprehension lie should 
npjiroach the debate 011 all these varied 
and important <|nestions ; and ho should 
go into the discussion with a strong 
impression, that the task imposed on 
the eommittco was beyond llicir power. 
There was one thing in their favour. He 
believed the intentions of the right hon. 
gentleman w-ere eU-ar and honest. He 
had not an idea, from what had already 
passed, what were the intentions of go- 
vernment, or whether they had in fact 
adopted any. With tins teeling, he 
should have less difficulty in the perfor- 
mance of his duty on the committee. 
He could wish that there might be se- 
parate committees ; but, at the .sumo 
time, he felt that there were great ob- 
jections to such a course. He thought 
the committee would have fully enough 
to do, if the question of the trade with 
India and China was alone submitted to 
them, leaving the traile, colonization, and 
the laws, for future considcratioii. The 
question of the extent of the lilierty of 
the press— of the character of the rights 
of the People — and the expediency of 
admitting some of the chief men of India 
into the subordinate departments of the 
government, might be well as.signed to 
one committee ; while tiie matters of 
trade and finance, and the form of civil 
government, might be submitted to ano- 
ther. With respect to the appointment 
of the committee, he would only say, 
that one thing which appeareil to him 
clear beyond all doubt was, that there 
had been no selection for any jmrticular 
purpose, but that it had been left as free 
as it possibly could. 

Bright thought, that instead of 
this round-about way, minister* ought to 
have come down to the House, and 
suited what were the measures they in- 
tended to propose with respect to the 
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Company, and if the house should not 
approve of them, therf it would be fime 
enough to send them toaeo»n»nittee. He, 
therefore, protested against the course 
now pursued, because he thought that 
in the delays which would necessarily take 
place in the investigatiou of an important 
question of this kind, it would be thrown 
over from pne session to the other for an 
indefinite time. He rose to protest against, 
this mode of going into an investigation, 
where parties had already made up their 
minds. He would prefer that the reports of 
the committee should be confined to the 
sitnple details of the evidence which would 
be laid before them ; and indeed, he should 
like that it were moved as an instruction 
to the committee, not to offer any opinion 
ot their own. The house would eventu- 
ally decide whether the committee oflFered 
any opinion or not ; and he would ask, 
whether any opinion given by thirty or 
forty gentlemen, so well qualified to give it 
by their previous habits and acquaintance 
with the subject, would not be calculated 
to incline the house to any side to which 
it might lean ? He thought the time the 
committee should be engaged on this sub- 
ject ought to be limited ; he would give 
them two or three years to report upon it. 
The right hon. gentleman had said that 
■some of tl»e evidence was prepared, but 
how was it possible for him to know 
whether the committee would be satisfied 
with it ? He must say he had his doubts 
of the advantage of appointing the com- 
mittee, under present circumstances ; hut, 
as the house seemed to differ from him, 
be would not oppose it. 

Mr. JP. Thompson observed that during 
the w'hole of the last session bon. mem- 
ber (Mr. Bright) was Ibud In calling for 
a committee of that 'lK^^ now he 
reproached the inimstefMbr iw^ming to 
the house prepared and 

then asking concumUsoe itr* He had 
often said, it wasr-^not roirileters to 
bring forward meaattfei alTeoting tbe inte- 
rests of lai^e bodies of tbe people, and he 
called for commitlees of inquiry on sub- 
jects with which the welfare of thousands 
was connected. Now be called on the 
ministry to proppsp measures, 

and seemed .inquiry useless. 

Surely , ^ inconsistent ; 

.('orwai^ involving the 

intera^snf thpu^aiMs, nay indeed, of no 
less than ninety of people ? As 

far as his (Mr. P. T.'s) opportunity of 
judging went, he would take upon him- 
self to say, there was nothing more un- 
founded than the observation, that the 
people of this country and of India would 
not be satisfied witli tins inquiry. Had 
gentlemen who made sifch assertions, read 
what was constantly pasring here, and 
had they not observed .an uniyersal call 
for inquiry ? ** Let us be heard,” was the 


language Of ail who had met to deliberate 
on this subject; and he might fairly anti- 
cipate, that if they could have heard the 
people of India, they would have been 
found to hold the same language. In the 
appointment of a committee of inquiiy he 
thought the government had acted most 
wisely, and the only doubt he felt was, 
whether two committees would not be 
necessary, in order to divide l)ctween 
them the consideration of so important a 
subject. 

Mr. Bright said he was a friend to in- 
quiry. but thought the ministers might 
have directed it to one specific point. 

The question for the appointment of a 
committee was then put and carried. 

The following is a list of the members 
of the committee, a.s finally arranged : 

Mr. Ward, Chairman. 

Marquis Graham, Mr .Stuart Wortlcy, 

Mr. ».uing, Mr. Littleton, 

Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Alderm. Thompson, 

Lord Vise. Milton, Mr. Hume, 

Mr. Astell, Mr. Spring Rice, 

Marquis Chandos, Mr. Win. C avendlsh. 

The Chancellor of the Mr. Moore, 

Exchequer, Mr. Raillic, 

Mr. Burrell, George Bankes, 

Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Irving, 

.Sir Rich. Vyvyan, Mr. Courtenay, 

Mr. Hart Davis, Mr. Woolryche Wh.f 

Mr. Ellison, more, 

Mr. Williams Wynn, Mr. Win. O’Brien, 

Mr. Cutlar FergusMO, Mr. PouU tt Thompson, 
Mr. Robt. Grant, Mr.JonatluMi Peel, 

Mr. Stanley, Mr. Stewart (of Bevti^ 

Sir .las. Mackintosh, ley). 

Lonl Ashley, 

Power to send for persons, papers, and 
records, and VP report minutes of evi- 
<lence from time to time to the House 
five to he a quorum. 

The Committee met first on the 11 tin 
and adjourned till tlic I5tli for business. 

February 16. 

The Select Committee.— -Mr. Marshall 
presented a petition from the bankers, 
merchants, and manufacturers of the town 
of Leeds, against tlie renewal of the East- 
India Company’s charter. 

Mr. W. Whitmore said, judging from 
the facts of the case, he could not believe 
that the system of neutrality professed liy 
ministers, in relation to the East- India 
Company’s charter, was likely to be really 
acted on by all the members of the Cabi- 
net. He feared there existed a strong 
disposition on the part of some members 
of the Government to look at the. ques- 
tion in a prejudicial manner, and not to 
allow the right of entire freedom of trwle> 
which was not so much a boon to Is? 
asked as a right to be carried. However 
the final issue of the question de)>ended 
upon ourselves, -r- it rested upon our 
exertions. If the country were apa- 
thetic, and dispilayed indilferenep on tlx? 
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subject, it W9B probable the ri^^ht would 
not be conceded. He hoped that Go- 
vernment would not make up their minds 
on the still larger branch of the question, 
-the political part of it, without taking 
into account the working of the present 
system, and the existing condition of 
things in India. He took that opportu- 
nity to request the right hon. gentleman 
opposite to state whether it was the in- 
tention of ministers to give notice to the 
Board of East-India Directors, in the 
month of April next (as according to the 
terms of the charter they were emjwwer- 
ed to do) of their possible intention to 
propose a cessation of the present charter 
in the year I8IJ3? 

The Chajicdhr of the Exchequer did 
not know upon what ground the hon. 
member assumed that Government would 
not act with good faith, in reference to the 
East-India question ; and could only 
repeat what had been shited by Mr. Peel, 
on the occasion of moving for a select 
committee, that ministers went into the 
inquiry without any pre-engagement as 
to the particular course which they should 
adopt, and that, so far from that being 
the case, they would be free to adopt 
wliatever might appear best for the general 
interest, alter a fair investigation. With 
respect to the hon. member’s question, it 
had evidently been asked under misappre- 
hension as to the terms of the Company’s 
charter, and the nature of the notice re- 
quired. The hon. member would find, 
on reference to the subject, that no notice 
was necessary till the month of April, 
1831 ; and he would perceive that cir- 
cumstances might occur before that time 
to guide the Government as to the course 
which it ought to adopt, and the decision 
to be taken in reference to the matter. 

Mr. Astell referred to two cases in 
\vliich the East-India Company had been 
of the utmost service in relieving the dis- 
tress that existed in the manufacturing 
districts. An application was made to 
Mr. Loch, the chairman of the Company, 
a few days ago, by Meald, vicar of Birstal, 
who represented the distress tlmt existed 
in that neighbourhood, and solicited 
orders for doth in order to mitigate it. 
The Company, although not in immediate 
want of the article, made a considerable 
purchase, to the great relief of the suffer- 
noanufacturers. In Norwich, much 
suffering prevailed among the working 
classes m December last, and acts of vio- 
lence were perpetrated by some of the 
Weavers, but extensive orders from the 
had produced the happiest 
wfacts in tranquillizing and affording em- 
pfoyment to the people- Facts such as 
were the be^ answer to the inapu- 
cast upon the Ea^-India Coi»- 
P»ny. ^ 

/our^N.S. VoL.1. No.S. 


LAW. 

Court of Common Plbjis, FA , 16 . 

Pewtress and others V. Buckingham.’^ 
This was an action to recover from the 
defendant, who is the proprietor of the 
Oriental Nerahl, the price of a quantity 
of paper supplied to a person of the name 
of Lewar, who was alleged to have been 
the defendant’s agent on that occasion. 
The question on which the case turned 
was whether the goods were supplied oo 
the credit of Mr. Buckingham or of Mr. 
Lewar. 

The Jury found for the plaintiffs — Da- 
mages 

Auchks Court, Feh. 22. 

D'Oyly V. DOyly.—h\ this case, John 
Hadley D’Oyly, in the Company's dvil 
service in India, sued for a divorce from 
his wife, Charlotte D’Oyly, on the ground, 
of adultery coinmilted with Lieut. Bevill, 
of the 5th Light Dmgoons. The parties 
were married at Calcutta in December 
1818, and had three children. Owing to 
the ill-hcalth of the children, Mrs. D’Oyly 
went with them to England, in 18lii5, and 
took up her residence with the llev. Mr- 
Snow, Mr. D'Oyly’s hrother-iii-law'. She 
left his family, however, in 1827, and 
formed a criminal connexion with Lieut. 
Bevill, with whom she cohabited atGlou-. 
cester, Maldon, ami Leeds, passing as his 
wife. In 1828 she was delivered of » 
child. A verdict bad been obtained 
against Lieut. Bevill by Mr. D’Oyly, 
with damages of £1000. 

The Court pronounced for the divorce. 

MJ.SCELLANEOUS 

NEW UUIECTOR. 

A ballot was taken at the East-India 
House on the 7th .'eb. for the election 
of a Di-ector, ip room of iliehard 
Chichely Plow-.en, Juiq , deceased. At. 
SIX o’clock the glasces were closed, and 
delivered to the scrutineturs, who reported 
the election to have fallen on Robert 
Cutlar Fergusson, Esq. 

THE EAST-INUTA COMMITTEE. 

The Select Comm'ttte (A the House of. 
Commons sits three Jays in each >y?ek. 
After some preliminary arrangements, 
which occupied the p’-eceding days, the 
Committee met for K.lnws on the 18th 
February, and proceeded to examine wit- 
nes.ses on the China trade. The first 
witness examined was Charles Mai^on- 
Iranks, Esq., a member of the Company’s 
Select Committee at Canton. He ww . 
examined at length, as to the details of 
the Canton trade, the mode of transact- 
ing the business with the Hoi^* the 
ply of te® on the part ofth# Chinese; tpt 

(2 A) 
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American trade 4it Canton, the relatione 
between tlie Company and the Chinese 
authorities, &c. 

company’s standing counsel. 

On the .3(1 of Feb. a Court of Directors 
was held at the East-India House, when 
William George Adam, Esq. was ap- 
pointed the Company’s standing counsel, 
in the room of Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet, 
resigned. 

EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
WRITERSIIIPS. 

The next examination of Writers, un- 
der Mr. Wynn’s Act, will take place at 
the India- House as follows : 

' The Oriental Examinations will be 
held on Monday the 22d and Tuesday 
the 2,3d of March next, and that for Eu- 
ropean Classics on Wednesday the .31st 
of March and following days, till it shall 
be concluded. 


7Ut F., to lie lleut. by purch., GImoow. whr. 
retire* (2 Feb. 30). ^ ^ 

Wh Foot (In Bengal). Lieut. J. E. Codd, from 
h.^., to be lleut., v. Lowther, who retire* (12 Feb. 

4.VA Foot (at Madras). Cant. E. F. Boys to be 
major, without purch., v. liilton dec.; Ens. J 
C. Campbell to be lieut. by purch., v. Tuppfr 
who retires, and R. W. Johnson to be ens. by 
purch., V. Campbell (both 7 Jan. 30i. ^ 

4<»rA Foot (in Bengal). Capt. H. .S. Ormond to 
be major, v. Lamont dec., and Lieut. John Otter 
toheiapt., V. Ormond (both 31 Dec.29). 

B4th Foot (at Madras). Ens. H. Brown to be lieut. 
by purth., v. 'IMncombe who retire* ; and H. Ne- 
vile to be ens. by purch., v. Brown (both 31 Doc. 
29). 

^^^th Foot (in New South Wales). Ens. John 
Butler, from h.p. i>7th F., to be ens., v. Grahaitn, 
app. to .'With F. (12 Feb. ;t0). 

Bath Foot (in Ceylon). Lieut. J. W. Boyes, from 
h.p. 21s,t Fm to be lieut, V. R. H. Creaghe, who 
exrh. (31 Dec, 3(1). 

CM Foot (in New South Wales). G. B. Pratt to 
be ens., v. Reynolds app. to 17th F. (.31 Dec. 30). 

T{th Foot (in Ceylon). G. R. Cummin to be ens. 
by purch., v. Gillow, whose app. has not taken 
puce. 

Jtrm'ot. Col. R. Houston, Hon. E.l.Co.’s service, 
and lieut governor of seniin.'rry at Addiscombe, to 
be colonel in army whilst holding that app. under 
Court of Directors (1 J.in. .‘10). 


MISSIONARY LABOURS IN INDIA* 

The Directors of the liOndon Mission- 
ary Society remark, in reference to the 
efforts of Christians for the benefit of 
India — 

“ That these labours should have been 
so long in producing much visible efft‘Ct 
can be no matter of surprise, when it is 
remembered that they have beer, exerted 
on a mass of more than a hundred mil- 
lions of human beings under the intluenee 
of a system of idolatry the most subtle, 
tJie most debasing, and the most deeply 
rooted of any in the world. All the 
Missionaries and means, employed by all 
the societies in existence, have borne no 
proportion to the wants and circum.stnnces 
of such a people. Yet, few and feeble as 
have been the means and the instruments 
employed, the labour has not been alto- 
gether in vain ; and all persons who are 
well acquainted with tlie present state of 
India, as well as Missionaries, unite in 
bearing testimony to the direct and indi- 
rect effects of the work which has been 
carrying on in that portion of the globe. ” 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 

[ (SKRVINO IN THK KASy.) 

JIM Drag*, (in Bengal). E. F. Cherry to 
be veterinary surgeon, v. Gauley dec. (21 Jan. 30). 

16(A Drag*. (In Bengal). Geo. Crofton to 
M cometny purch., v. Blakelocke, wbo retire* (12 
Feb. 30). 

l*f Foot (at Madras). Assist- Surg. S. Dickson, 
from 30th F., to be assist, surgeon, v. M*Aodrew, 
prtnn. in I4th Foot (12 Feb. 30). 

JKA Foot (in Bengal). Ens. H. T. Hutchins, 
from 2d F., to be «as., v. Craigle, who exch. (27 
Apr. 29) : Edw. Senior to be em. by purch., v. 
Gohde, who retire* (7 Jan. 30). 

4M Foo< ^at Madria). SwoC. A. Sheppard, brom 


INDIA SHIPPING. 


Amvals. 

Jon. 2(5. Whinyonlex, M<’ssingpr, from Mauri- 
tius I3th Oct.; o(l‘ IMyinouth,— 27' Cand%an, Recii, 
from Mauritius .Til Oct. ; off Dover.— 2fl. John 
WmdaUt Ramsay, from Mauritius ‘20th Oct.; at 
Liverpool,— 29. Wnlcheron. Ricketts, from Bata- 
via <>th Oct.; off Dartmouth.— ‘29. Kerswell, Ann- 
.strong, from Cape of Gotd Hope B(h Nov.; (iff 
Portsmouth.— ‘29. H.M.S. Pandora, Gordon, from 
Ceylon 3(1 Sept., Madras 2‘2d Sept., and M.ruTitlus 
.TOtnOct.; at Plymouth.— ;)0 Athalie, Bindault, 
from Bengal Kith Aug. ; at Plymouth (for Havre). 
—30. Natahp, Naiinings, from Batavia; at Cowes 
(for Antwerp). — .31. Cornelia Snmh, Laverick, 
from Batavia; off the Wight.— Ftf6. 1. Mtirtn, 
Lowrie, from Ca]>e of Goon Hope 24th Oct.; at 
Portsmouth.— 2. F.udorn, Crawfurd, from Mauri- 
tius 1st Nov.; at (^.ravcseiui. — .’5. Abel Teuman, 
Bass, from Batavia IJth Oct. ; at Cowes (for An- 
twerp).— 7 . Ohre Uranrh, Anderson, from Cape of 
( >00(1 Hope 19th Nov. ; off Plymouth.— 8. Protec- 
tor, Waugh, from Bengal Gth .Sept., Madras 4th 
Oct., and Cape of (5ood Hope 1st Dec.; off Ports- 
mouth — 8. Brt/in Winn, Weaver, from Bengal 21 st 

Se))t. ; at Liverpool 10. Bencoolni, Wallace, from 

Singapore 1st Sept., and AnjerBth Oct. ; at Deal. 
—11. Francet, Heard, from Mauritius JOth Oct; 
at Deal — 11. Guardian, Dowson, from Mauritius 
20th Oct.; at Deal.~12. Jjidv Hannah Ellice, 
Liddell, from Mauritius Hth Nov. ; at Gravesend. 
—12. London, Huntly, from Mauritius; at Graves- 
end.— 12. Lord Melville, Bell, from Mauritlu* ; at 
Gravesend.— 1‘2. Johanna, M'Kellar, from Mauri- 
tius I2th Nov. ; at Greenock.— 13. Francet Char- 
lotte, Talbert, from Mauritius; at Gravesend.— 
1.3. Pnlambam, Nash, from Bengal 16th July; 
at Liverpool.— 1,3. Albion, Foliins, from Singapore, 
2.3d Aug. ; off Dover.— 14. Rkhard, Groves, from 
Mauritius; off Dover.— 15, Resource, Smith, 
from Mauritius 3d Nov., and Cape of Good Hope 
2d Dec.; at Plymouth.— 15. Alice, Bennett, fVom 
V.D. Land UtnSept; at Plymouth.— 16. Bl»3o 
Jane, Liddell, from Cape of Good Hope llthDec. ; 
off Plymouth. 


Departures. 

Jan. 25. Ca**topta, Martin, for Batavia and Si^n- 
ga))ore ; from L!veri*ool.— 28. Ganges, Ardlle, for 
Cape of Good'Hope and Bombay ; from Deal.-- 
2«. Pilot, Harris, for South Sea*, Timor, and 
New Zealand ; from Deal.— F«6. 1. Columbia, 
Wilson, for Bombay, from Greenock.— 4 Natuh, 
Hawkins, for Bengal j from Liverpool.— 4. Fee^, 
M'Gowan, for Cape, Batavia, -Siqtfipaee. ®od Ma- 
sdUa; from Liven>ool.>^ GeMbTweUa, , 
Land, N.S. Wales, and N«w Zettand : from Deal 
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^ Steamer Meteor, Simmong, for Alexandria 
(with E.I. Company’s mall for India, via Sues) ; 
from Falmouth.--l3. Henry, Bunnv, for Cape of 
Good Hope t from Deal.— 15. H.C.S. Reltanee, 
Timing, tor Bengal and China; from Deal.— 15. 
H.C.S. General Harm, Stanton, for Bengal and 
Chiiu; from Deal.— 15. Stntenpore, Tait, for Capo 
of Good Hope; from Deal — 15. H'Hcome, Bucha- 
nan, for Bengal; from Greenock — l.'i. Cmmir, 
Robinson, for Madras, Penai^, and Singapore ; 
from Deal.— Ifi. Protector, Bragg, for Bengal; 
from Deal.— Id. Netoton, Rising, for Batavia and 
•Singapore ; from Deal — HI tVarr, Lister, for V. 
I). Land and N.S. Wales; from Deal.— 1)1. Culedo- 
ntau, M'Gregor, for Mauritius; from Deal. 


PASSKKGKRS FROM INDIX. 

Per Protector, from Bengal and M.idras: Mrs. 
M’Lean and two children; Mrs. iianltain and 
four children; Mrs. Bell ; Mr'. Roworth; Mrs. 
Welliton : Mrs. Waugh; Mrs. Smith; Miss 
Younger ; Miss Bctt; E. Sm.dley, Evj . cn il s«>r- 
xice; A. C. M'Lean, Estj., ditto: C.ipt. Hanl- 
tam ; Capt. Roworlh ; (’apt. Hutchison ; ('apt. 
Llendenning, H.M. 4.‘ith regt. ; Capt.Beiire: ('a|)t. 
Hopper, Bengal N.I ; t’ant, Thorald, ditto; 
(’apt. Cumboriedge; Mr. /. T. Thorn, dep. mast, 
attendant: 13 children; 7 servants. (Mrs.smallcy 
died at sea.) 


«1. The Iwly of ( apt. E. M. Danlcll, of the 
Hon. k. I. Company's aervice, of a daughter. 

lyitely. At Fans, Lady Uakciey, widow of Sir 
Charles Oakeley, Bart., of a daughter. 


marriages. 

Jnn. 2^ At Old Radnor, Frcsl.Whinyates, Esq., 
of the Royai Engineers, to Marianne, second 
daughter of the late Chas. Whalley, Esu., of Cal- 
cutta, 

— At .Salcombe, the Hon. Eretlerlck John Shore, 
^•ond s<>n of Lord Teignmouth, to Charlotte 
Mary, second ilnughter of the late U. Corniah, 
Es<p, of Sakoinhe Hill, De\on. 

heh. 1(J. R. D. Mangles, Ksq., of the Bengal 
civil ser\ ice. C ud of James Mangles, Esij., of 
WotMilindge, 'sjircy, Ui Harriet, third daughter 
of Geo. Newcoine, Esq., of L'piier Wimiiole 
Street. * 

!'♦. At Hath, Colonel \iiguslu8 Andrews, C.B„ 
of the Hon. E. L ( oinpany's service, to Maria, 
daughter of the late Chius. Conolly, Esq., of Mid- 
ford Ciistle, .Somerset, and of l.aiiru ]i|ace, Bath. 

Ij’tciv. At 'Iruio, ( apt. Folwhelc, of the 
Hon, E. !. ('oinpany’s servue, to Edith Edge- 
€umbc Hosken, daughter of the late John James, 
Esq., of Truro. 


Per GHardinti, from the Mauritius: Mr. and 
Mrs. Jas. Blanch; Mr. Henry; Mr. Holland; 2 
children; 2 servants. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per H. C. S. Ahernornhic Kohoison, for Bomlwy 
(sailed 22d Jan. ) : Lieut. John W right, returning ; 
Lieut. V. F. Kennott, ditto; Mr. Z. Maxwell, 
assist surgeon ; Mr. A. Remington, writer; Mr. 
Alex. Crowe, to reside one year; Lieut. F. I.. 
Powell, Bombay marine; Mr. H. Green, fret' ma- 
nner; Meurs. G. Middleton, ('. H. Berthon, and 

E. C. Zouch, all for Bombay marine; Mr. J. 
M'Vicar, Hanscalk toiuul, to Canton ; 15o ILC. 
reiruits; q soldiers’ wises ; one child. 

Per H. C. S. Macqueen, for Bengal (saileil 23d 
Jan.) ; Lieut. W. J. ^ylnorlS, returning; • Mr. K. 

F. Smith, junior inerthant ; Messrs. \. C. Bid- 
well, and 11. C. Hamilton, writers; (’apt. J. H. 
Middleton, rcluniing; Mr. Wm. GrilHn, free 
merchant; Mr. A. M. Ross, cadet; 75 H.C. re- 
cruits ; 3 women ; 2 chiidren ; 11 last.ars. 

Per H.GS. Orwell, for St Helena, Bombay, ami 
China (sailed 25th Jan.) : (’apt 'I'hos. Thorne, 
for St. Helena ; Mr. Geo. Blenkins, senior mer- 
chant, ditto; I.ieut. H. .S. Watkins, returning to 
Bombay; Mr. G. Fraser, pin., to reside at Singa- 
pore; Mr. E. C. Campbell, a cadet for St. Hwe- 
na; Wm. Granger, a deserter, for Helena; 
one soldier's wife; one native; one European ser- 
vant. 

Per H.C. S. Reliance, for Bengal (sailed 1.51 h 
Eeb*): the Hon. Mrs. Lind.say, and servant; 
Colonel R.Hetzler; Cap). II. B. Henderson; Lieut. 
E. S. Hawkins: Lieut. R. G. M’Gregor; Messrs. 
W. N. FUikes, M. Maltolm, J<ihn Bennett, D. T. 
Tlmins, A. T, Dick, and Edw. Thornton, writers , 
Messrs. H. J. Thornton, John Hope, D. M‘Nab, 
and Colin M'Intyre, a.ssistant surgeons; Messrs. 

G. D. Hamilton, W. H. L. Bird, John Mornesein, 
and H. B. Walker, cadets; Mr. F Osborne, free 
merchant; Mrs. Hope, wife of Assist, .‘'urg. Hope, 
^infant; Miss E. Goodwxn, proceeding to her 
uiends; Count MalathousKi; Mr. Vallhusem , 
R- Payne, a mechanic for the saw mills ; two rc- 
<Tults In charge of two horses. 

Per H. C. S. General Han ig, for Bengal (sailed 
1^ Feb.) : Lieut- F. R. Baj^Iey, returning ; 
Mesarg. G. P. Salmon, Wm. Paley, M. D.iwes, 
Wnn. Barr, and Chas. Hogg, artiliery cadets; Mr. 

C- Steele, to reside one > ear ; Mr. F. Buckley, a 
native. 


births, marriages, and 

DEATHS. 


_y*n. At Carberry, the lady of Colonel Tur- 
lit Bomh^ L.Ci, of a daughter. 

At Cambridge, the lady of N. J. N. 
•ucIOe, Eiq., of ada^Jhter. 


DKVTIIS. 

Jnn. 10. \t Dieppe, agcsl (>4, Sir Henry Conyng- 
ham Montgomery, Uart, ol (he Hall, county 
Doneg.il. Early in life Sir Henry enterisl the ca- 
valry 111 India; ,ind after a period ot twenty years’ 
servue, retirtsl with the rank of major, fie ii 
Micimled in the title by his son Henry Conytig- 
li.un Montgomery, now m the 1 1\ il service at Ma- 
dras. 

Hemiifage Hill, ne.ir I,eith, Andrew 
Waddell, Esq., lateof Eidderpore, Bengal. 

IT At his sister’s house, m I pper Berkeley 
Mrcet, Fortman Square, Philiji Perry, Esq., of 
Moor Hall, near Harlow, Essex, m Ihet/tth year of 
his age. 

20. At his rc>hulem'0, It, Devonshire Place, R. 
(’. Flowden, Esip, adireilor of the Hon. East India 
Company. 

•IL \t his house in Upper Harley Sheet , John 
W illiainson Fulton, Es(|, 

23. At Bath, age<l M months and 14 days, Chas. 
ftraiit Andrew, infant son of John Andrew, Esii.. 
lateof Malda, Bengal. 

31. AlCamlH-rwell, agisl lit, Ann Kliaabeth, el- 
dest daughter of ( apt. Boyes, of the ship Coro- 
mandcl. 

hvh. \t his residence, (12, Harley Street, Ca- 
vendish S<iuare, Wm. T. Wclsl), Esq , in his (loth 
year. 

U- \t Upfleld Lialge, ne.ar Stroud, (ilouccster- 
shire, ( harles OfHey, Esq. 

— At his house, York. JMace, near Hereford, J. 
f». Rogers, Esq., fonnerly a commander In the 
Hon. E. 1. (Company’s servue. He was one of the 
few who was saved trom the wreck of the Haewrll 
East-lndiainnn, in the year 
lO. At (’amlierwell, Thomas Hawkins, Esq., 
late of Ihlnce of Wales’s Island, aged .VI. 

17- At Barnes, G. A. Blake, Esq., lateof Fur- 
neah, Bengal, in his 42d year. 

lit. At his house in W est Square, at the ago of 
71), N. B. HalheU, Ksq., author of a “ (iraminar 
of the Bengal Langu.ige," Aic. Ac. He was seve- 
ral years Member for Lyinington 
21. The Rev. Edw. Lewton, classical professor 
at the Kost-lndia College, Haileybury, Herts. 

Igitely. Lieut. Col. James Nagle, youngest and 
Iasi remaining son of Pierre Nagle, Esq., of Ana- 
kissy, county of (Jork. This olHcer entered the 
serv ice of the Hon. E. I. Company, on the Madras 
establishment. In 17U0, and in lIMi.'! was engaged in 
the memorable buttle of " Assaye.” 

— At C’hateauraix, Mailame Bertrand, who, 
with her suite accompanied Buonaparte to St. He- 
lena. 

— At W'arkworth, Mrs. Temple, widow of the 
late Capt. Temple, of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s 
serv ice, age<l H(J. 

— At Knowlc Cottage, near Exeter, Lady CoU ■ 
lier, widow of the late Sir George Collier, Bare, 
and Knight of the Bath. 

— At^ Mauritius, Capt. Aldridge, of the ship 
Edward, and Capt. Nicholas, of the ship Blita * 
both drowned by the upsetting of a boat. 



PRICES OF EUROPEAN. GOODS IN THE EAST. 

N.B. Tfht lettOTM P.C. dttiote prim east, or moHU/betureri* prices ; A. advance (per cent.) on the same ; 
D. discount (per cent.) on the sam. — The batar tnaund is eqtuti to 82 9>. 2 os. 2 drs., and ]00 baaor 
maunds equal to IIO faetorp mounds^ Goods sold by Sa.Rupeea B. mds, produce 5 to Sjper eent. mare 
than when sold by Ct-Rupeea F. mds.— The Madras Candy is equal to 50(ftt>. The Surat Candy is equal 
to 746i lb. The Pecul is equal to 133i lb« The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, September 17, 1829. 


JUichors S.Rs. cwt. 1 

Bottles MiO 1 

Coals B. tnd. 

' Copper Sheathing, 16-28 ..F.md. 4 
304 o do. 4 

— Thick sheets do. b 

— — Old do. 4 

— Bolt do. 4 

Slab do. 4 

Nails, assort do. 4 

— Peru Slab CtRs. do. 4 

Russia Sa.R8. do. 4 

Copperas do. 

Cottons, chintz 2 

— - Muslins, assort 

— .. Twist, Mule, 14-fiO Mor. 

(J0.120 do. 

Cutlery 1 

. Glass and Earthenware P 

Hardware P 

Hosiery K 


Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F. tnd. 

flat do. 

English, sq do. 

flat do. 

Bolt do. 

.Sheet do. 

Nails cwt. 1 

Hoops F.nuL 

Kentledge cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

Sheet do. 

Millinery 1 


|.Spelter CtRs. F. ind. 

. Jstationery 

1 |Steel, P'ngllsh CtRs. F. md. 

I .Swedish do. 

. Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 

. , Woollens, Broad doth, flne ...... 

. ' coarse 

. — - Flannel 


MADRAS, July 1, 1829. 


Betties 

Rs. 


Rs. 

12 

Copper, Sheathing .... 

...candy 330 


340 

— Cakes 



m 

Old 



295 

— Nalls, assort 


— 

350 


Cottons, Chintz P. C 

— Muslins and Ginghams P. C. — 

— Longcloth 10 A. — 

Cutlery 10 A.— 

Glass and Earthenware 20 A 

Hardware., 20 A. ~ 

Hosie^ Overate 

Iron, Swedish, sq candy 52 — 

English sq da 26 — 

Flat and bolt do. 26 — 


Iron Hoops candy 42 50 

! Nails da 105 — 122 

Lead, Pig do. 40 — 45 

Sheet da 42 — 45 

I Millinery Unsaleable. 

,Shot, patent 20 A.— 25 5 

. Spelter candy .32 — 36 

Stationery P. C. — 5 5 

. .Steel, English candy 70 - 77 

. Swedish do. 87 — 94 

. Tin Plates box 22 - 23 


. Overstocked. 

, Woollens, Broadcloth, flne... 

... P.C. - 

JO A. 

'62—60 

1 coarse 

... P.C. — 

10 A. 

26 — 28 
26-28 

j— Flannel 

... 25 

32 A. 


BOMBAY, September 5, 1829. 


Anchon cwt, 22 

Bottles doz. li — 

Coals ton 16 — 

Capper, Sheathing, 16-24 . . . -cwt 73 — 

S4-32 do. 75 — 

Thick sheets da 8o — 

— Slab do. 66 — 

Nails do. 60 — 

Cottons, Chintz 3flA.— 

— Longcletha. 4<i A. — 

‘Muslins 50 A 

— Other goods lOD. — 

Yam, 20.80 tt J - 

Cutiwy 25D.— 

Glass and Earthenware 15 A. — 

Hardware. 30 A. — 

Hosiery 0 — 


I , .Swedish, bar St candy 76 0 

English, do.. do. 49 — 0 

Hoops cwt 94 — 0 

Nails do. 25—0 

Plates da 10 — 0 

Rod for bolts St candy 38—0 

do. for nails da 50-0 

1, Pig cwt 10—0 

Sheet da 94 — 0 

Inery lOD.— 20 D. 

t, patent cwt 18 — 29 

Iter da 9—0 

liStatlonery 25 A.— 0 

'Steel, .Swedish tub 20—0 

.l|Tln Pistes box 26—0 

I Woollens, Broadcloth, fine. 30 A.— 40 A. 

coarse 25 A.— 30 A. 

' Flannel 20 A.- 0 


CANTON, June 18, 1829. 


Drs. Drs. I 

Cottons, Chists, 88 yds. piece 4 @ 5 Smalts. pecul 1 

40 yds. da 5 — 6 Steel, Swedish, In kits cwt i 

MusUn^ 34 to 40 yds. da 24 — 3 Woollens, Broadcloth .....yd. : 

— Canatelcs, 12 yds da 14 - H Camlets pee. 2 

fiaodannoes da 14—2 Da Dutch da 2i 

Yam..... pecul35 — 40 Long Ells Dutch 4 la 

Iren, Bar da 3 — 0 Tin peeuH 

^.Rod da 4-0 Tin Plates box 1 

|/Md da 9 — 0 * 


Prices of European Goods tfi the East, 

SINGAPORE, August S9, 1829. 


Anchors pecul 

Bottles lot) 

L’opper Nalls and Sheathing pecul 

CottonStMadapoUams, 25ya. by 32in. pcs. 

Imit. Irish .25 36 do. 

Longcloths 12 86 do. 

38 to 40 ... . do. 

do. . .do. 38-40 do. 

do. . .do 44 do. 

50 do. 

5.5 da 

— — — bO do. 

Prints, 7-8. «Mg/c colour* da 

9-8 do. 

Cambric, 12yd8. by 40 to 45 in., .do. 

Jaconet, 20 44. .40,.. .do. 


Drs. Drs.' Dri. Di^ 

10^^11 ' CotUHi Hkfs. imit. Battick, dble...rorge 8^8 

4 — 4J da do Pulllcat do. 4 — 6 

40J — 42 I Twist, 40 to 70 pecul 

3 — 31 Hardware, assort. P.C. 

3 — 31 Iron, Swedish pecul 5 — 51 • 

none English da 4 — 44 

61—8 Nails da 12 - 13 

7 — 9 Lead, Pig da fi — 6h 

8 — 11 Sheet do. 6 — t>l 

9 — 10 .Shot, patent bag 3| — 0 

9 — 10 I Spelter pecul none 

11 — 14 Steel, Swedish do. 11 — 13 

2I — .31 ' English do. none 

31 — 41 .Woollens, Long Ells pee. 9—10 

2—4 Camblets do. 31 — .3.3 

3 — 8 Ladit's’.rloth yd. I — IJ 


REMARK S. 


Calcutta, Sent. 19, 1829. — Eur<me Goods gene- 
rally, the market overstocked. Demand conside- 
rable for Book and Lap|)et Muslins, but at very 
low rates. Spelter, the market very heavy, and 
on the decluie. Copper, of all descriptions, in 
steady retmest. Quicksilver, wanted. Iron, a 

H stock in the market, and prices very low. 

Tin, dull : and l^ead, without inquiry. 
Wines, the market glutterl. 

Bombau, Sept. 6 —In Europe Piece Goods a fair 
business has been doing at former |>rice«. We have 
heard of the following transactions in metals and 
other articles during the fortnight : — Swctllsh 
Iron, to the amount of 20() Candies, at Rs. 76 per 
candy ; English Iron, 20b0 Candies, at Rs. 40 to 
41 per candy j Lead, Hxh) cwt. at Rs. OJ to 10 per 
cwt. ; Steel, tub and faggot, 800 cwt., at Rs. 18 per 
cwL; Spelter, 3000 cwt., at Rs. 81 per cwt.; Tin 
Plates, .Sheathing Copper, .'iOOewt., at Rs. 72 , and 
hlab Copper, 400 cwt., at Rs. fit; per cwt. ; Coarse 
Woollens, 150 Bales, red, blue, and green, at 
Rs. 2 ]p 3 per yard ; Superfine Woollens, fi Bales, at 


Rs. 81 per yard; Flannel, 25 Bales, at Annas 11 
per yarn. 

Sitiiraporc, /iMir. 29. — Several lots of tin have 
rhangiHl hands. Cnpfier sheathing is In request. A 
heavy stock of Iron in the market, and dull of 
sale. An abundant supply of Wine, market com- 
pletely overstoi ked ; Frencb Claret unsaleable at 
.31 dollars the riosen ; .sherrv, of fair (luallty, sell- 
ing at 7 or 8 dollars the do/ien. .Sales of British 
Piece (ioods, importetl by the Collnifrtt'iKHl, from 
Liverpool, are making to a roiuiderablc* extent. 
The market Is overstor kisl with earthenware an<l 
glassware. A few sales ol Cotton Twist have taken 
place. 

Canton, June la— The late innndntloiM, which 
have proverl so dcstruitlvo to lives and pniperty, 
have had a most material Intiucnce on trade gene- 
rally.— Alwut two lacs of new dollars have lieen 
recelveil from South America, which have found 
purchasers very readily at a jiremium of 11 per 
cent, according to their dMcrlptlon. Syceo Silver 
Is not to be obtained under a premium of 7 Ptr 
cent., deliverable at Liiuin. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Sej)t. IG, 1829. 
Govenunent Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

I^em. 25 8 Remittable 24 8 Prem. 

Disc. 8 0 Old Five per ct. Loan • •• 2 8 Disc. 

DiK. 0 10 New ditto ditto 1 0 Disc. 

5,006 0 Bank of Bengal Shares .5,200 0 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 7 0 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 n 

loterestonloana on deposit 6 0 

Rate of Exchange. 

Dn Londrm, 6 months’ sight, — to buy Is. I Id. to 
Is. 114d — to sell Is. lljd. to 2s. per Sicca Rujiee. 
On Bombay, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 98 per 100 
Bombpy Rs. 

On Madras, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 85 to 90 per 100 
Madras Rs. 

„ Bank of Bengal Dividend. 

Forty.fijit haUWear’s Dividend, payable 2d July — 
»t rate of 14 Rs. fi Ans. per cent, per annum, or 
.718 Rs. 12 Ads. each share. 


Madras, Oct. 1, 1829. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remlttable Loan. 

At the Rata of Subscription, vxz. 350 

Madras Rs. per335 Sa.Rs, 33 Prem. 

A* **'« Rata prevailing among MerchanU 
f™ Brokets In buying and selling Pub- 
®®™^itles, ifis.l0fi| Madras Rs. per 
lOOSa. Rs : ^.31 Pranu 

PWeper cent Bengal Unremittable Loam 
At Um Rate of Subscription, tua. 3W 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. 4 Prem. 


At the Rate prevaillngamong Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic '•ccurities, eis. 1(M>4 Madras its. per 


KXiSa. Rs. 14 Disc. 

Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the 18th Aug. 
1825. 

At the Rate of Subscrijitlon, vie. I 004 
Madras Hs. per 1«» Sa. Hs 2 Prem. 


Bombay, Sept. 19, 1829. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at fi months’ sight, la Hid. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at .30 days’ sight, II 04 Bom.Rs. per 
KKi Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 102 Bom. Rs. per 
1 (N) Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 140 Bom.Rs. per 100 S.Rs. 

Old 5 per renU — 107 Bom. Rs. per KKI Sa. Rs. 
New 5 percent— 112 Bom.Rs. per 100 .S.Rs. 


Singapore, Aug. 29, 1829. 
Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills, — none. 

On ditto. Private Bills, Sa.Rs. 209 per 100 Sp.Drs. 


Canton, June 18, 1829. 
Exchanges, dec. 

On Lcodon, 6 months' s^t, 3s. lid. to 4i. per Sp. 
Dr. 


On Bengal, 30 days' sight, Sa. Rs. 200 per 100 Sp. 

Drs.— no bills. 

On Bombay, — no bills. 




GOODS DECLARED for SALE at the EAST-INUIA HODSE. 


For Sale 1 Marche Prompt 28 May. 

Tea Bohea, 1,200,000 ft).; Congou, Campoi, 

and Souchong, 5,200,00(‘» lb. ; Twankay and Hyson* 
Skin, l.lOO.OOOft).; Hyson, 300,000 lb. — Total, 
including Private-Trade, 7>BOO,OOOft). 

For Sale 9 Mnrch-^Pi-ompt 4 June. 

0>mpa»iy’«.— Bengal and Coast Piece Goods, and 
Mirzaporeand Persian (’arpets. 

PWw«(«-Ti-a<fe.— Abroahg— Corahs — Mulmuls— 
Nainsooks— Seerhaudcpnnacs.— Nankeens— China 


Silk Piece Goods —Wrought Silks— Lustrings— 
.Silk Handkerchiefs— Madras Handkerchiefs. 

For Sale 20 ^Iprii — Prompt 9 July. 
Company’s.— Indigo. 

CARGO of EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY’S SHIP lately arrived. 

CARGO of the Protertor, from Uenaal. 
Company’ll.— Su^&x. 
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IAST-INDIA ANU china PROnUCK. 

£. 8. d. £. $, d 

cwt. 0 <• 6 0 y u 

Coffee. Java 1 12 0 - 1 If? y 

('henbon 1 12 0 — 1 17 0 

. — Sumatra and Ceylon • • 1 7 <» — 1 11 0 

Bourbon — r- 

Mocha 3 5 0 — 

Cotton, Surat lb 0 0 3J — 

Madras «> 0 — u 

Bengal b (» 3J — f) 

Bourbon 0 0 6 — 0 u « 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatlca cwt. 5 0 0 — IG 0 o 

Anniseeds, Star 6 10 0 

Borax. Refined 3 8 0 — 3 IU 0 

Unrefined, or Tlncal 3 15 0 — 4 0 


5 18 
0 0 41 


0 4i 


Camphire 
Cardamoms, Malabar, lb 

CCTlon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 

< Limea 


0 

0 6 6 
0 1 0 
4 0 0 
0 


.5 10 
0 7 0 
0 1 3 
4 5 0 
3 10 0 


Castor Oil lb 0 0 6 — 0 1 4 

China Root cwt. 1 .I 0 

Cubebs 2 1.5 0 — 3 0 o 

Dragon’s Blood 3 0 0 — 22 0 o 

Gum Ammoniac, lump . 2 10 0 — 4 10 0 

Arabic 1 8 0 — .1 0 o 

Assafoctida 1 0 0 — 4 0 0 

Benjamin 2 0 0 — 50 0 o 

Animl 3 0 0 — 1 1 o 0 

Gambogium 15 0 0 — 21 0 0 

Myrrh 3 0 0 — 15 o 0 

Olibanum • 1 0 0 — 3 lo 0 

Kino 9 0 0 — 12 0 0 

Lac Lake lb 0 1 0 — <f 2 0 

Dye 0 3 4 — 0 3 6 

Shell cwt. 5 0 0 — 7 0 0 

Stick 

Musk, China oz. 1 5 0 — 2 o 0 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 9 0 — <» 10 0 

Oil, Cassia . ... oz. 0 0 4 — 0 0 5 

Cinnamon > .. . 0 17 0 

— Coco-nut cwt. 1 7 


• Cloves 

Mace 

Nutmegs .... 

Opium 

Rhubarb 

Sal Ammoniac • . ■ . cwt. 

Seima th 

Turmeric, Java - . cwt. 

Bengal 

China 

Galb, In Sorts 

. Blue 

Hides, Buffalo lb 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue 

— — Blue and Violet 

■ — Purple and Violet 

Violet • 

— — Violet andCopper .... 

■ — Copper 

■ — • Consuming sorts • - - . 

- — Oude good to fine 

Do. ord. and bad 

— — Low and bad Oude - • 

• — • Madras ordinary — 

■ — Da low and bad 


ih 0 (» 0 - 
0 0 14 - 
1 - 


I 9 0 
0 0 9 
0 0 2 


Motber-o'- Pearl 


£. t. (i. £. , 


Shells. China } ® 

Nankeens..... piece 

Rattans lUO 0 1 0 — 

Rice, Bengal White cwt. Oil o — 

Patna 0 14 0 — 

Java 0 7 0 — 

-Safflower 2 10 o — 

bago 0 12 0 — 

Pearl If 12 0 — 

Saltpetre. . • 1 11 o 

Silk, Bengal Skein . . .Ib 

Novi 

Ditto White 

China- . .. 

Bengal and l*rivilege. . 

Organzine 

.Spices, Cinnamon 0 

(’loves 0 0 

Mace 0 3 

— — Nutmegs 0 2 

Ginger ... . cwt. 0 14 

Pepper, Black . .lb 0 0 

White 0 0 

Sugar, Bengal • cwt. 1 3 0 

Slam and China • . 13 0 

Mauritius 2 4 0 

Manilla and Java 1 3 0 

Tea, Bohea 

Congou 

Souchong 

Campoi 

Twankay 

Pekoe . . . 

— - Hyson Skin ■ 

Hyson 

Young Hyson 

(iuniHiwder . 

Tin, Banca (»r. 

Tortolstshell • • Ih 0 1(5 0 — 

Vermillion Ih 0 3 0 — 

Wax (wt. (> 0 0 — 

Wood, Sanders Red ton 8 10 o — 

Kbony 0 o 0 — 

Sapan 8 0 0 — 

AUSTRALASIAN I'HOUIICE. 


2 0 
1.5 0 
17 0 
9 G 
0 0 


0 


Ib 0 1 5) 

■ . 0 2 0 — 

. . 0 3 if — 

. . 0 2 li — 

. (f 2 2 — 

(f 3 m — 
. (f 2 2 — 

(f 3 9 — 
. (t 3 11 
(f 5 2 


0 — 0 10 3 

2 0 

5 0 

3 :i 

G — 0 15 0 

3| — 0 If .'H 

4 — 0 If G 

1 13 I) 

1 8 If 

3 3 0 

1 8 0 

0 1 81 

0 3 Of 

0 4 94 

0 3 (i| 

If 3 8 

0 4 104 

.. .. y 


— 0 (i If 

— 041 ) 


! 10 0 

I 3 .5 









Cellar Wood 

. .foot 0 

3 

0 


0 

5 

0 

0 


0 



0 

4 15 


..tun 28 

(1 

0 





- 

3 


0 





1 Whalcflns 

. .ton 140 0 

0 




0 

0 

9 



0 

1 G 

I Wool, N. S. Wales, vt: 








1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

3 If 

Best 

,...lb 0 

2 

0 


0 

5 

0 

0 1(1 

0 



0 IG 0 

Inferior 

0 

0 

«4 

— 

u 

1 

lo 

1 

5 

0 


1 

10 0 1 

V. D. Land, t-ic 







3 

0 

0 



4 

0 0 1 

Best 


0 10 

— 

0 

1 

4i 

3 12 

G 

— 

3 15 If 

Inferior 

0 

0 

3* 

— 

0 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 


0 

0 

0 5 

0 0 

SOUTH AFRICAN rROnUCK. 





















_ 





Ostrkh Feathers, und . 

.. lb 1 

(1 

0 

__ 

5 10 

0 

0 

7 

2 


0 

7 n 

Gum Arabic 

cwt. 0 

15 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 



0 

7 0 

Hides, Dry 

...lb 0 

0 

4) 

— 

0 

0 

G 

0 

4 

9 

— 

0 

G 0 

Salted 


If 

41 

— 

0 

0 

51 

0 

4 

G 

— 

0 

5 (J 

(Jil, Palm 

.cwt. 2G 

If 

If 

— 

27 

0 

U 

0 

3 

0 


If 

5 0 

Fish 

. .tun 28 

0 

0 




.. 

0 

3 

G 

— 

0 

4 9 

Raisins 

.cwt. 40 

0 

0 



— 

- 

0 

1 

1 


0 

2 3 

Wine, Madeira. 

.pipe 10 

If 

0 


22 

0 

0 

0 

2 

G 



0 

2 1 

1 Red 

13 

(1 

0 

— 

20 

0 

0 

0 

2 

C 

— 

0 

4 5 

Wood, Teak 

.load 8 

<1 

If 

— 

9 

0 

0 


PRICES OF SHARES, February 23 , 1830. 


I Price. 

DOCKS. i~€r“ 

^t- India (Stock)....' 75 

J-ondon (Stock) 79 J 

Katherine’s 90 

Ditto Debentures ' 104i 

West-IndU (Stock).... I88J 

^ MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian .(Agricultural) 11 dis. 

C^tlc Stock, Ist Class i 97i 

Ditto, 2d Class 90? 

Van Dimen’s Land Company 71 dis. 


Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

£. 

f. 

£. 

£. 

4 p. cent 

48:5,750 

— 

— 

.34 p. cent. 

.3,II4,(KI0 

— 

— 

3 p. tent. 

1,. 352, 752 

100 

— 

44 p. cent. 

50U,WK) 

— 

— 

8 p. cent 

1,380,000 



4 

10,000 

i 

100 

201 

3 

loi^ 

100 

10 


Books .Shut 
for Dividends. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
April. Oct. 

5 April. 5 Oct. 
June. Dec. 


June. Dec. 
June. Dec. 


Woi.FE, Brothel if, 23, Change Alley, 




THIS LONWIS MAtHHSl»» 


Indigo. The Eatt-Indla Company's sale of In* 
digo, which commenced on the 19th Jan., finished 
the 27th ditto : it consisted originally of 5,663 
chests, of which 289 chests having been withdrawn, 
and 7 chests refused at taxation, the quantity that 
actually passed the sale was 5,367 chests. The 
proprietors have bought in about 900 chests. The 
sale contained a large proportion of Indigo suit- 
able for home use, which attracted the attention 
of pur consumers, who. bought very largely ; and 
the shipping houses having likewise made consi- 
derable purchases, not only in the better sorts, 
but likewise in descriptions formerly used but in 
this cotiMry, much animation was evinced, and 
prices Wete fully maintained throughout. The 
whole presented the following assortment : about 
100 chests fine Bengal, 440 good shipping quali- 
ties, 1,085 middling ditto and fine consuming ditto, 
1,750 consuming and ordinary ditto, 1,300 Oude 
(decided), 460 ditto good and fine, and 472 Madras. 
Compared with the last sale, prices have ruled as 
follow : ordinary and middling qualities of Bengal 
at 3d. advance; good middling and good ditto, 
from 3d. a 6d. higher, whilst the fine qualities have 
gone at last sale’s prices. The proportion of Oude 


was very larjfe, and the quality iSuch improved, 
many naarks being as good as those ot regular Ben- 
gal ; they sold with sp\xl^ at an advance of 3d. a 
4d. on the prices of last sale. Of the Madras about 
240 chesU were witlidrawn and bought in, the re- 
mainder sold very unevenly at from last sale’s prices 
for good sorts to 3d. and 6d. advance on middling 
and ordinary. 

Sdk. The allk^e commenced on the 22d Pe-‘ 
bruary, under vary unfavourable circumstances; 
about l,40a bales passed, of which nearly a half 
were scratched ; the proportion sold went off at 
the following reduction : the fine sorts 74 to 10 per 
cent. lower; the coarser from 6 to 7.4 per c«it., 
with only a few exceptions as to choice lots. The 
following day nearly 800 bales more passed ; the 
demand and prices rather improved ; the quantity 
scratched about one-fifth. 

Saltpetre. The market for this article is steadily 
advancing. 

Wjof. Australian Wool is on the advance, owing 
to an increasing demand, and the short stocks of 
the low wools in hand. 

Spices are a little more in demand. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 26 January to 24 February 1830. 


Bank 

Stock. 


218 19; 

[219 91 
219 


219i9f 93i93S 


3 Pr. Ct 
Red. 


92J93| 

92J93i 

93i93| 


92^92J 


219i9};93i93J 
219i9},92J934 
219|9fi93i93^ 
218il9|92|92| 
218 19 92|92{ 
,218 8|'92 92f 

— 92i92Sj 

213 9i 92f92f 

219 |92|93 

[218J199’i9.3 

— :93i93^ 
1218419 93i93| 
21849i 93^931 
21814 93i93| 

2194 ,93^931 
219 !93j93| 
2194 92I93 I 
|219 9492 I 924 


914924 

924924 

;93 934 


994004' 1014 1014 


99|100I014101| 


924924 

14924924 100 
4924924 
1 91492 

!4 91-S924 
91 191 4 994 100 9‘>i99| 1014101 
9lf92 — 199^99}; 101 g 101 

! 49 l 4924 | — '991004:101410111 

92 924^100 04100 04101410141 


924924 

924924 

924924 

924921 

924924 

924924 

924924 

924924 

914924 


1004 


100 04 10141013 
100404 1014102 
'100404 1014102 
100404 1014102 
|ioo|04 1014102 
100404! 1024 
100404 1024 

100404 102 1024! 
1004(^102 1024| 


Long 

Annuities. 

India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 

Exch. 

Bills. 

19f 

23142 

73 74p 

76 

77p 


— 

73 74p 

76 

77p 

194J 194 

232 3 

72 73p 

74 

75p 

mm 

— 

72 74p 

74 

76p 

19 

HI94 

— 

73 75p 

75 

77p 

m 194 

233 

74 75p 

76 

77p 

> 

m 

233 

76p 

77 

78p 

194 19U 

— 

76p 

76 

77p 

I94194I 

— 

75 76p 

76 

78p 

19^194 

— 

76p 

76 

77p 

194 1914 

235 

7S.76P 

76 

77p 


» 

76 77p 

76 

78p 

m 

235451 

— 

77 

78p 

1941914 

236 

76 77p 

77 

78p 

19t 19U235I7 

76 77p 76 

77p 

19| 1944 

— 

77 78p 

77 

78p 

191J 19i 

238 

— 

77 

78p 

1944 19| 

238 9 

77p 

77 

78p 

19H 

39 404 

78 79p 

77 

78p 

19 

A19J 

— 

80p 

77 

78p 

19 

il9t 


— 

77 

78p 

19] 

ai9i 

— 

— 

77 

78p 


Boughton and Grinstxd» Stack Brokers^ 2, ComhiU. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

LAW. 

SuFRVMK Court, November IS. 

The East-India Comjyan^ v. James Cut- 
fen, Esq . — This was another prosecution 
under the stamp regulation. It was an 
information filed by the Advocate- general, 
which set out that James Cullen, a part, 
ner in the mercantile house of Cruttenden, 
Mackillop, and Co., did, on the 6th day 
of April 1829, make a promissory note 
on unstamped paper, and affixed to it the 
name of Cruttenden, Mackillop, and Co. 
to tliis effect 

“ April 6, 1829. 

“ Six months after date we promise to 
pay to Ramneedy Lahoory, or order, tlie 
sum of 25,000 sicca rupees, with interest 
at the rate of eight per cent, per annum, 
for value received. 

“ Cruttenden, Mackillop, and Co.” 

On which was chargeable by the stamp- 
regulation fifty sicca rupees, and by which 
Mr. Cullen forfeited a sum of twenty times 
the amount of stamp duty. 

The Advocate-general observed that mat- 
ters of tins kind were topics of general 
discussion in a commercial town, and he 
knew that the stamp regulation had been 
such ; but whatever might be the respect 
of the jury for Mr. Cullen, than whom no 
person entertained a higher opinion than 
he did, oy whatever might be their opinions 
or sentiments as to the expediency or pro- 
priely of the stamp regulation, he was 
sure they would agree with him that a 
court of justice was no place for the ex- 
pression of such feelings ; but if they ever 
entertained them, he felt sure they left 
them at the doors of the court-house ; at 
all events, that they had divested their 
minds of any a^ch feeling when they were 
obligated to gi^ an impartial verdict. 

'n»e facts of the case were establislied 
by witnesses. 

Mr. il/itncAm, for the defendant, took 
several technical objections to the infor- 
mation, some of them merely verbal, in 
support of which he was heard at some 
length, and cited various legal authorities ; 
but the court did not call upon the Advo- 
cate-general to reply, as they did not con- 
sider any of them sufficient to quash the 
information, but intimated that the coun- 
sel would have an opportunity of arguing 
too, to which they attached some weight, 
in arrest of judgment. 

The court called upon Mr, Minchin to 
go into his defence. 

Mr, Minchin said, that as he had placed 

Asiat, Jour. N.S.Vol, 1. No. 4. 


upon the record exceptions to two of the 
jury (on account of being servants of the 
Company), he declined making any ob- 
servation. 

The Chi^ Justice then addressed the 
jury as follows. Gentlemen, in conse- 
quence of tlie course which the defendant’s 
counsel have thought proper to adopt, I 
have been spared many observations, and 
both you and I have been saved much time 
and trouble. 

The facts of the case, as in all such 
causes, must be very simple and few, and 
all 1 conceive that you have to satisfy 
yourselves upon is, did Mr, Cullen give a 
promissory note for 25, (XX) rupees, payable 
at six months after date ? was it of that 
nature w hich required a stamp which was 
chargeable at fifty rupees? and was Uiere 
a stamp upon it at the time it was drawn ? 
These arc the only facts you have lo deter- 
mine, save some negative exceptions, but 
they refer chiefly to where the note is 
drawn by or upon the goveinmenl; Uien 
if you consider this was a government se- 
curity you have a right to find an acquit- 
tal. There is another exception when a 
note at more than three months’ date is 
given as a collateral security, or with bul- 
lions, in which case it is necessary that it 
should be charged for as a mortgage ; and 
as a specific penalty has l.’cen set out in 
the information, it became necessary to 
show it was not given as such. It has also 
been put upon the record, that there was 
no composition of this instrument • for 
this, I think, there was »o occasion ; it 
was matter of defence ; but if it was a ne- 
cessary averment, I think they have given 
good general evidence that there was not 


imposition. 

These are the only facts before you 
hich you are sworn to consider : did he 
VC the note on unstamped paper when 
ere was a stamp regulation in existence 
hich required that it shouhl be stamped . 

appears to me that this is as simple a 
iseas possible; there is nothing to show 
at it was a government security, or given 
I a collateral security. 

Gentlemen, I cannot suggest to you 
IV doubt, as I can entertain none* so 
ith these remarks 1 shall leave the case 
your hands. ^ 

The jury retired for a few minutes and 
turned, when Mr. Kjd, I'-'/o"”;""; 
ated that they found that Mr. Cullen 
■ew the note on unstamped paj^r. 

The Chuf Justice said that they should 
ther find for the informant or defendant. 
Mr. Kyd then sUted that they found for 

e informant. ^ 

Mr. Brightman, one of the jury, sUted 

(2 B) 
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that he by no means agreed to such a ver- 
dict. 

'llie jury having retired, just as they 
had again entered the court, Mr Minchin, 
on behalf of the defendant, stated that he 
objected to the jury, on the ground that 
Mr. J. C. Dick, one of the jurors (one of 
those objected to on account of being a 
civil servant of the Company), was under 
age, a fact which had just come to his 
knowledge. 

The Chuf Justice refused to receive the 
objection at that stage of the proceeding. 

The jury returned a verdict foi the in- 
formation. 

COURT or REQUESTS, 

This court was occupied on the lOtli, 
21st, and 23d October, in investigating 
a claim of Commodore Hayes, the master 
attendant at this port, igainst Capt. M. F. 
Crisp, owner of the brig Bucephalus^ re- 
specting the salvage for an anchor and 
part of a chain cable, which an assistant 
harbour-master had slipped in the act of 
re-mooring that vessel instead of weighing 
it, and with it re- mooting the vessel. 

Capt. Crisp complained that he had been 
arrested by the plaintiff' at the very moment 
of his departuie ; that tlie pilot w as pro- 
hibited to move his vessel unless he was 
on board, and that he had .sitplied in vain to 
the master-attendant’s office for his vessel 
to proceed down the river without his being 
on board. He submitted that, as all un- 
claimed anchors, e(]ually with the property 
of persons dying intestate without heirs, 
reverted to the crown, or formed an item 
of state revenue, and as the master- 
wrecker laid his claim for salvage on the 
plea of th^anchor in question having been 
lost, that therefore this court could not 
take cognizance of the case. However, 
as the property in question had not been 
lost, but slipped for convenience or other 
motives by the plaintiff s own servant, the 
defendant was willing to stand on the 
merits of the case. 

It came out that the port regulations 
forbid all interference with the assistant 
harbour-masters in the net of mooring or 
moving vessels, and that the owner of a 
coasting brig had been recently fined 200 
rupees for moving his own vessel ; yet 
ships are held liable for the acts of as- 
sistant harbour- masters. 

On cross-ciamination of the assistant 
harbour-master, who w'as sent to take 
charge from the pilot and moor the vessel, 
be admitted that, after he had moored, 
he thought her insecurely moored, of 
which he informed the harbour- master after 
the vessel had brought her anchor home, 
parted the in-shore rope, and did other 
damage. Jn consequence of the vessel 
being thus adrift, the captain sick, and 
the chief officer aware of this vessel 


having been 6ned for moving in tlie river 
without a pilot, he applied to the bank- 
shal for a person to re- moor her, whtn 
another assistant harbour-mnstcr came, and 
took charge for that purpose, and tliis per- 
son thought proper to slip the chain, al. 
though he would not have done so had lie 
been at a place where other anchors or 
anchor boats could not have been had, hut 
would have weighed that anchor, and witli 
it re- moored the vessel. 

Capt. Criip had complained by letter to 
the master-attendant of the incompctciue 
and misconduct of the assistant harbour- 
master in slipping his chain and anchor, 
thereby obliging him to procure anotlicr , 
ami at tlie same time had requested that 
the anchor and chain might be rcsloied to 
the vessel, without additional charge for so 
doing. In reply, he received a bill of 
about 250 rupees for the salt age of the 
anchor. 

llie commissioner doubted as to where 
the line could be drawn between the le- 
spective duties of the master-attendant, 
harbour-master, or the master-wrecker; 
and it likewise appeared to be requisite to 
have the assistance of some nautical gen- 
tlemen, to determine whether or not the 
vessel had been properly moored in the 
first instance ; and in the second instance, 
supposing the chain to be slipped by ig- 
norance or convenience by the assistant 
harbour-master, wlietlier or not it was his 
duty to re-purchase it again and re-moor 
the vessel, for which exorbitant charges are 
made by the marine paymaster. 

Accordingly tlie matter was adjourned, 
and lesumed on the 21 si. But as the 
requisite information was not then fur- 
nished, after some desultory conversation, 
the question was again postponed. 

On the 23d, after an explanation from 
Capt. Collie, deputy master-attendant, the 
court made an award against Capt. Crisp 
of 211 rupees. 

We subjoin some observations on this 
case, which appears to have. excited much 
interest, from the Calcutta Gazette of Oc- 
tober 24. 

LcKiking at the whole of the proceed- 
ings, we certainly think they have brought 
some things forward which require in- 
vestigation, involving ns they do the con- 
stitution of the petty couit, whiih wc 
think in many respects defective, and also 
the arrangements of government as affect 
the shipping interest in this port, than 
which theie can hardly be a subject of 
more importance. With respect to the 
latter, it does seem to us, that while go- 
vernment compels, by heavy fines, the 
roasters of vessels to place them withtul 
reservation in the hands of its officers, for 
effecting such arrangements as are neces- 
sary to preserve them against the accidents 
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of tides and currents in this river, that it 
is bound at the same time to establisli all 
means for providing proper hands for this 
duty, and it is contrary to all the accepted 
rules of calculation on human conduct, to 
suppose that the most prudential course 
has been chosen, when the liead of the de- 
partment to which these officers belong is 
made to profit by the faults, ignorance, or 
oversights of those below him. The com- 
missioners seemed desirous of ascertain- 
ing two points — does the pationagc of 
the assistant harbour-master lie with the 
master-attendant, and is the office of the 
harboar-master attached to, and under the 
control of the same head of department ? 
The case was deferred twice to acquire this 
information, from which it is obvious, the 
commissioners thought, that an affirmative 
answer to these questions would diminish, 
perhaps destroy, the right of the master- 
attendant to what he claimed; yet the 
final decision has been against the de- 
fnulant, partly on the ground that tliese 
rules have been in force for ten years, and 
thus the question whether the patronage 
and control of the master-attendant is ex- 
ercised over officers from whose failures 
in duty he derives profit, a question, the 
decision of which makes so obvious a diffe- 
rence in tlie equity of the case, is entirely 
lost sight of. 

The vessel, it is admitted, was not pro- 
perly moored. The officer employed on 
the duty complains of want of rope, but 
made no report to his superiors of the 
situation of the brig : this goes far to 
niake it a hard case for the defendant, who 
is obliged by the Com|>any to employ its 
agents, and compelled through the master- 
attendant to pay heavily for his omission. 
As this is a hardship to whicli the whole 
shipping interest of the port is liable, we 
do not doubt that government will take 
the matter into consideration, and by an 
alteration of the existing arrangements re- 
move its cause. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
ntrARTURE or the governor-general. 

The body guard of the Right Hon. the 
Governor-general positively leaves Bally- 
gunge on their march tow’ards Benares on 
the 6th proximo, under the command of 
Capt, Ilonywood. It will proceed, we 
understand, by the new line of road via 
Gyretty, Hooghly, and Burdwan, to Ban- 
coorah, thus avoiding all the swampy parts 
of what may now be called the old Benares 
road. The Governor general and Lady 
Wdiiam Bentinck, accompanied by a very 
small suite, will, we hear, proceed in a 
few days after, certainly not later than the 
15th proximo, by the same road. His 
lordship and family, it is said, will travel 
eWefly in palankeens and tonjohns. —Beng. 
Her aid t Oct. 31. 


VALUATION or IMPORTS. 

A Regulation (XV. 1829), dated 15th 
September, has been passed, whereby tlie 
following alteration is made in the mode 
of valuing goods imported by sea, with a 
view to the assessment of custom duties 
thereon 

“ It is proviiled, in Clause second Sec- 
tion xlviii. Keguintion IX. 1810, th^t * the 
original invoices or bills of all goods im- 
ported info Caliutta by sea fiom the fo- 
icigu settlements, shall be produced to the 
collector of the customs, and, excepting 
in the cases vvliere it is otherwise directed 
ill this section, the duties shall be settled 
upon the anuuint thereof. If any addi- 
tional per centage is prescribed, such per- 
centage shall be added to the amount of 
tlie invoice or liilK, niul the duty shall be 
settled upon the aggregate.’ In clause 
the tbiid next following, it is further en- 
acted, ‘ that if the original invoice or bills 
shall not he produced to the collector, or 
if he shall see cause to suspect that the in- 
voices or hills produced do not shew the 
true prime cost of the goods, hy which is 
to he understood their prime cost in tho 
country of which they may he the produce 
or manufacture; in either case the duty 
shall be settled on the Calcutta price at 
the time of their importation, adding 
thereto the prescriheil per cenlage where 
any is presciihed.’ The plan of levying 
customsduty on the invoice value of good* 
imported by sea has been found to lead to 
much fraud and inconvenience, and to 
cause great inequality in the amount of 
duty levied on similar goods, for which 
evils the discretionary power given to the 
collector of rejecting such invoices as he 
may suspect not to show the ^rnc prime 
cost of the goods, doe* not provide an 
adequate remedy. It has accordingly been 
deemed advisable to substitute for the 
above rules the plan of levying custom* 

duty on ihc market value of impoi ted go<Ml*, 

according to ti e declaration of the parties, 
subject to such chicks as have been deem- 
ed necessary to protect the revenue, with 
due security to the interests of the Im- 
porter, and of all parties concerned. The 
following rules have therefore been passed, 
by and with the sanction of the Hon. 
Court of Diiectors, and with the appro- 
bation of the Board of Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India, to take effect from 
the date of their promulgation within the 
provinces subject to this presidency. 

II. Clauses second and third Section 
xlviii. Regulation IX. 1810, are hereby 
rescinded. 

III. Tlie duty leviable according to 
the schedule annexed to Regulation XV, 
1825, on goods and merchandize im- 
ported by sea, shall be levied ad-valorem, 
that i» to say, according to the market 
value at the place and time of importa- 
tion, except when otherwise specially pro- 
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vided in tbat or any other regulation, and 
the value of all such goods and merchan- 
dize shall be stated on the face of the ap- 
plication to clear the same from the cus- 
tom.housc, that may be presented by the 
importer, consignee^ or proprietor of such 
goods, or his known agent or factor, who 
shall further subjoin to the said applica. 
tion, a declaration of the trutb of the 
same.” 

Then follows a form of declaration. 

Goods undervalued may be detained by 
the officers of the customs, subject to re- 
ference to the board, who may take the 
goods, paying to the iinj ortcr the declared 
value with the addition of ten per cent, 
thereon, and shall sell the same on ac. 
count of government. 

This regulation was promulgated 13th 
October. 

TUK MOFUSSIL COURTS. 

We have often had occasion to regret 
that the state of the Indian press does not 
permit or enable those who are connected 
with it to employ reporters of the proceed- 
ings in the Company’s courts, which It 
may be presumed do not stand less in need 
of the wholesome check of publicity than 
similar institutions in other parts of the 
world. To the judges themselves, who 
are conscious of the most indefatigable 
and honest discharge of their duty, it 
would afford the safest shield against in. 
juriou 9 aspersions, to which the most up- 
right are exposed at the hands of private 
malice, and equally save them from being 
included in the indiscriminate censure 
with which the proceedings of the country 
courU have been stigmatized in so many 
popular publications. This has been forci. 
bly called to our recollection by the state- 
ments matle in a petition, of which a 
printed copy is now before us, addressed 
$o the Governor-general in Council by 
Radha Prusad Roy, complaining of the 
planner in which a criminal prosecution 
instituted against him was conducted. The 
following appear to be the principal cir- 
cumstances of the case. A sum amount- 
4nf to upwards of Sa. Rs. 1,36,000 of the 
public money was embezzled from the 
treasury of tlie collector of Burdwan, and 
tliree persons holding office under the col- 
lector, vix. Sheebparain Roy, Radha Pru- 
aad Roy, and Ramdhun Chatterjeab, wero 
charged with the crime, and at the prose- 
cution of Mr. Molony, the Company’s 
remembrancer of law, were tried accord- 
ingly In three successive circuits. The 
result was tbat Radha Prusad Roy was 
acquitted by the Nifamut Adawlut, and 
the two others were convicted and pu- 
pisfaed by imprisonment. The Srst griev- 
uce detailed is, that Mr, Molony, though 
dspu^ tf investigate the embaslement, 
commenesd the inquiry by prcjjudging 
the guilt of the petitioner. This is alleged 


to have been shown by the fact tbat the 
very day after bis receiving charge, with, 
out any proceeding in the nature of regular 
investigation, he disgraced and punished 
by dismissal several officers in the col. 
lectorship, on the sole apparent ground 
tliat they were supposed to be dependants, 
relatives, or friends of the petitioner. 
The effect of this was such as might have 
been anticipated. It fixed the stigma of 
guilt on the petitioner before inquiry was 
made, before evidence was received or 
weighed, before a judgment could be 
formed on sufficient grounds, or any 
grounds at all. He became a marked 
man, towards whom it was dangerous to 
profess a fiiendly feeling, and whom it 
was evidently desired by every possible 
means to make guilty. 

So much with respect to the manner in 
which the preliminary investigation ii 
said to have been carried on. The next 
grievance alleged is, that Mr. Molony mis- 
represented evidence, and mis-stated many 
circumstances in his public reports to go- 
vernment, in which he recommended the 
prosecution of the petitioner. The third 
allegation is, that in the course of tlie 
prosecution Mr. Molony adopted a system 
of intimidation in the examination of wit- 
nesses. This was carried to so great an 
extent, that a petition was present^ to the 
court of Sudder Nizamut complaining of 
it, and the following are some of the as- 
sertions in tbat petition, the accuracy of 
which, it is affirmed, has not been im- 
pugned. It is represented that Mr. Mo- 
iony, the prosecnlor, seated himself on 
the bench, side by side with the judge ; 
that he sometimes used threatening ex- 
pressions to the witnesses of the de- 
lendanr, and at other times expressions of 
slight to the defendant him^lf in open 
court ; that the defendant durst not utter 
a word on the proceedings in which he 
so deeply interested without the permission 
of the prosecutor; that when the court 
rose without completing the examinations, 
the defendant’s witnesses, however respec- 
table, were confined in a lock.up-house, 
while those of the prosecutor were allowed 
to go at large ; and tbat when the deposi- 
tion for the prosecution was under perusal, 
and proved to be of a less satisfactory na- 
ture than Mr. Molony had anticipated, he 
told the moef^ee of the court, that bad he 
been aware this witness would have given 
such evidence, be also would have been 
included among the defendants. The last 
ground of complaint is, that Mr. Mohmyi 
completely foiM in the prosecution as hr 
M t^ petitioner was concerned, in • 
port to government on the siil^j^, recom- 
mended that the petitioner, notwiUiatan^ 
ing his acquittal, abouM he co^dcred 
henceforth aa incapable of holdftig ai^ 
employintiit in the public aarvioe* and 
diould thus, after being found innocent, 
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be treated as guilty. The petitioner thus 

concludes : — 

« Your petitioner does not, on legsil 
grounds, ask. for ony reparation of the 
private injuries he has suffered ; hut he 
begs leave respectfully to submit to your 
Lordship in Council the propriety of 
adopting such measures as will lessen, if 
not destroy, such private an<l official in- 
Alienee as was exercised in his case by the 
prosecutor on behalf of go\..rnmcnt; an 
influence which tends to overawe the 
timid, to create and nourish discontent, 
and to bring to recollection the arbitrary 
usages of the former government, and un- 
controlled privileges enjoyed by its agents. 
Your petitioner does not presume to sug- 
gest the measures which may be deemed 
adequate to this object ; but he trusts the 
preceding details clearly prove the neces- 
sity of them, and he confides for their 
adoption in the public pledges which the 
British nation and the British Indian go- 
vernment have given, that they desire to 
see pure and impartial justice administered 
to the natives of India.” 

Mr. Secretary Shakespear, in reply to 
the petitioner, states that the petition is 
not considered to require any particular 
orders from government ; and the corres- 
pondence is closed by a letter from the 
petitioner to tlie secretary to government, 
intimating that as reports severely preju- 
dicial to his character continued to be pro- 
mulgated, it was his intention to publish 
the documents connected with the proceed- 
ings in his case, for the information of the 
British and Indian public. 

We do not consider ourselves at li- 
berty to offer more than an abstract of the 
grievances complained of, and we leave 
the subject to the reflections of our readers, 
merely adding, that we understand the of- 
fice of remembrancer of law has since 
been abolished . — India Gaz.f Oct. 15. 

In the India Gazette of Thursday last, 
we have an appeal to the public from an 
act of government, in which some natives 
bolding office under the collector of Burd- 
wan are concerned. The petition of one 
of these individuals to the Governor- 
general in Council is quoted from, in 
order to establish the alleged injustice and 
partiality of the Company’s remembrancer 
at law, at whose instance the Burdwan 
native defaulters were prosecuted, 'fbat 
gentleman’s official conduct is most freely 
canvassed, and he is represented aa hav- 
ing heted in any thing but a fair and 
honest manner in discliarging the duty 
delegated to him. It is ndt the right of 
the native petitioner to complain of Mr. 
Mtdony’a conduct to government, where 
bn fnlt himself aggrieved by it, that we 
»*e calling in ijueation ; we are only 
tenting lo the remarkable change in the 
times when this complaint, after the mat- 


ter is set at rest by the authorities, is giten 
to the public in a local newspmper. We 
have often lamented over the barrenness of 
our columns, when depending on mere 
local matters; but, if we sre not much 
mistaken, a door is opening to discus- 
sions that will rescue us from much of 
the reproach under which we have lain, 
that with an empire containing nearly a 
hundred millions of subjects to be ruled 
over, as our text, we are unable to ofler a 
commentary of half the interest that the 
p.sges of the most petty journal at homo 
can supply. When the press succeeds the 
council chamber, in taking up the cases of 
all who are dissati'.fied svilh the decision 
of government, we shall be let into the 
knowledge of much of what we arc now 
ignorant. If we were asked— cui tone, 
this enlightenment of our darkness? wo 
should find it, circumstanced os we are, 
somewhat difficult to say,— CVi/. John Built 
Oct. 19. 

THE POLICE. 

Some weeks since we stated that a 
mixed committee of civil servants, mer- 
chants, and other gentlemen, had been 
appointed by government, for the purposo 
of investigating all matters connected with 
the police, with a view of reforming its 
abuses, amending its regulations, and 
suggesting such alterations and improve- 
ments as might appear to them necessary 
to render that establishment useful to tbo 
public, and effective in its different depart- 
ments. 

Tlie duties delegated to the committee 
we have alluded to, are, we feel sensible, 
of a most painful and arduous nature. It 
is intrusted with an important charge, in 
which it has not only to contend with the 
ignorance of the native police, hut, In 
fact, to legislate for their long-sahctloned 
habits of extortion and violence, and to 
overcome, if necessary, the prejudices of 
those who are known to be wedded, by 
some infatuation, to the present imperfect 
system. 

The committee has, we hear, com- 
menced its sittings, and is ready, we be- 
lieve, to listen to all complaints and sug- 
gestions connected with the subjetSt.— 
Beng. Chron,i Oct. 18. 

the lottert. 

Two or three correspondents have in- 
formed us that the profiU of the ensuing 
and all future lolteriea are not to ^ 
voted to the improvement of “ the City ^ 
Calcutta,” but to the iraprovcaient of toe 
Hon. Company’s Treasury. This miM 
be a mistake, we presume, we see IM 
lottery advertised ae usual, and 
«tb paragraph, which runs as follow^ i« 
pfcof that our correspondenla nro BUato* 
formed : 
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“ 8. All right to the value of unclaim, 
cd prizes in this lottery shall be considered 
to lapse, on the expiration of three years 
from the date on which the payment be- 
comes due, and the amount of such un- 
claimed prizes shall be carried to the credit 
of the lottery funds, and appropriated to 
the purposes for which the lotteries have 
been established.” 

The lottery was advertised to be sold on 
Tljursday by public auction, at the Town 
Hall. We have heard that no biddeis 
olFered, and therefore no sale was etfected . 
which rejoices us much, as we do not like 
to sec a government gand)ling with its 
subjects. — Itjng. Chron., Oct. 3. 


POSTAGE ON NEWSPAfEas. 

The sidyect of newspaper postage is 
about to undergo a niodilication, which we 
have no doubt will prove vety satisfactory 
to our Mofussil readeis. Instead of vary- 
ing, as at ptesent, with increase of dis- 
tance, thcie will hereafter be two rates 
for each paper not exceeding three sicca 
weight, the greater rale being four annas, 
tl)e lesser two. The increased allowance 
of weight is also a great desideratum. — 
Cal. Goo. G(iz., Oct. 5. 

The public and the proprietors are much 
indebted to the post- master general for 
the very accommodating manner in wliicb 
he personally listeneil to and endeavoured 
to reconcile the various and conflicting 
plans submitted to him by the proprietors 
of the different newspapers, and for the 
promptness with which he submitted them 
to government, and obtained instiuctions 
upon them ; thus, in a few days, accom- 
plishing more for the benefit of the public, 
upon satisfactory terms to all parties, than 
the proprietors had been able to effect, 
through the old channels, in as many 
years. The proprietors of newspapers 
bear all the risk of loss in this arrange- 
ment ; but the desire, on the part of tlie 
authorities, througliout the negociation, 
appeared to us, to be to study the accommo- 
dation of the public as far as it could be 
done without detriment to the Hon. Com- 
pany’s revenue.— i?c7jg. Chron., Oct. 6. 

We are happy to add, that the above ar- 
rangement is to be accompanied by a re- 
duction of the postage charged on letters 
and parcels. We should do injustice to 
our own feelings if we were not to advert 
to the polite and considerate attention 
w hich the postmuster-general gave, in his 
communications with the newspaper pro- 
prietors, to every suggestion which they 
offered, and for the prompt and effectual 
manner in which he has brought the in- 
vestigation of tliis perplexing subject to a 
satisfactory conclusion. We trust that the 
result will fully equal his and our antici- 
pations.— /n (/to Gaz.t Oct. 5. 


CULTIVATION OF SUGAR. 

We lately adverted to the alleged indis- 
position of the agency houses to give en- 
couragement to the more extended manu- 
facture of sugar in this country, on the 
ground that it would supersede indigo as a 
medium of remittance, and consequently 
reduce the value of that important 
staple. We are not aware how far this 
doctrine may be generally received ; but 
as it is possible that it may have been sin. 
cerely embiaced by persons of capital and 
influence, and as its obvious tendency is 
to prevent the multiplication and improve- 
ment of the products and resources of the 
country, we cannot consider it unworthy 
of examination. 

It seems scarcely necessary to remark 
the inconsistency of the opinion to which 
we have referred with the applications 
which have at different times been made 
by the mercantile co umunity of Calcutta 
to Parliament for the reduction of duties 
on East-India sugar, and which have only 
so very lately received the powerful ad- 
vocacy of Mr. Grant and the other friends 
of free trade. If the petitions of the Cal- 
cutta merchants were g) anted, and the 
duties on East and West- India sugars 
were equalized, or nearly equalized, the 
indisputable effect would be, to extend the 
manuf.icture of sugar in this country, as 
a similar measure has done at the Mau- 
ritius, and to increase its importance as an 
export to England. Is it to be understood 
then, that those vvlio advance this objec- 
tion were not parties to the sugar petition, 
or that they did not contemplate the pro- 
bability of this result from a compliance 
w ith its prayer, or that they do not per- 
ceive the inconsistency wbicli we have 
attempted to establish ? Be this as it 
may, it appears to us worse than trifling, 
to be petitioning for free trade, the re- 
duction of sugar duties, and the abroga- 
tion of the Company’s exclusive privi- 
leges j and, at the same time, to view 
with apprehension tliose measures which 
it would bo the chief advantage of unre- 
stricted trade and low duties to mature 
and extend. 

But, whether those who entertain such 
appiehensions arc consistent with them- 
selves or not, are their fears well-ground- 
ed? If sugar, cotton, silk, tobacco — if 
any one or all of these other commodities 
should be cultivated or manufactured to a 
greater extent, and be more generally em- 
ployed as exchangeable products, or for 
the purpose of remitting funds to Eng- 
land, would this have the effect of les- 
sening the value of indigo and indigo- 
factories? In answer to this, we must 
suppose one of two cases. Either there is 
spare capital in the country not employed 
in the cultivation and manufacture of 
indigo, or there is no such spare capital* 
If there is no such spare capital, »nd if 
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the capital employed in indigo on an 
average of years produces the usual rate 
of profit, then the danger is imaginary, 
'fhe sugar-scheme will fall to the ground 
of itself, without the opposition of one 
party, and notwithstanding the support of 
another. Hut if there is, on the other 
hand, capital in the country seeking for 
more advantageous employment, in conse- 
quence of its producing an inferior r.ite of 
profit to that wliich is genei ally current, then 
it is obvious that that amount of capital 
may be transferred from its present less 
productive occupation, whatever that 
may be, to sugar or any other speculation 
whicli promises to be more advantageous, 
and that it may bo so transferred without 
causing deterioiation of indigo c.qiifal. The 
supposition is, that thcie is capital in the 
country for which indigo does not afToid 
a sufficiently profitable investment, and 
the employment of that captal in sugar, 
therefore, can produce no depreciating 
effect on the capital employed in indigo, 
while its new an<l more productive em- 
ployment will obviously contribute to the 
general prosperity of the coutitry. The 
owner of the suppt sed surplus capital is 
benefited because it is transferred from a 
less to a more productive employment ; 
and the owners of all other sorts of capi- 
tal are benefited, inasmuch as this new 
and more advantageous employment tends 
to prevent a fall in the value of capital, 
and to keep up the general rate of profit. 
It is one of the undisputed maxims of 
political economy, confirmed by uniform 
experience, that however capital may be 
employed, there is a constant tendency to 
an equalization of profits in every depart- 
ment of public industry. If in any one 
branch of trade profits are high, capital 
and labour will speedily be turned into 
that channel until the profits shall be re- 
duced to the common standard, or perhaps 
below it, when of course the temptation 
will cease. Indigo planters, therefore, and 
the owners of indigo-factories, have the 
strongest reason to desire that our ex- 
portable products should be increased, ex- 
tended, and improved, since it is chiefly 
by this means that prices and profits can 
be maintained at their present rates. 

The multiplication and improvement 
of Indian staples would be attended with 
another obvious advantage, by affording a 
greater choice of articles for the purpose 
of remittance. At present indigo is chiefly 
employed with that view', and the fluc- 
tuations of the market in th.-it article are 
so great, so uncertain, and depending on 
*0 many circumstances beyond control or 
calculation, that the hazard is always con- 
siderable, and the loss frequently ruinous. 
The trade carried on between foreign and 
distant countries is peculiarly a lottery ; 
»nd in proportion as the number of staple 
•rticlei of import and export is multi- 


plied, the chances of success will be in- 
creased. To limit the country to one 
great staple of cxpoil, is to reduce the 
{»rohaliilitios of profitable remittance to 
the lowest possible ratio India Gau 

FFIFCTS OF LITIGATION AMONGST THU 
NATIVES. 

The Sumachar Durjnin, a native paper, 
of October :il, has the following remarks ; 

I he India Ga\clte of hist Monday men- 
tions, th.it on the liftli d.ty of the present 
teim only five causes were set down for 
trial ill the Supreme Couit. The number 
of causes for trial at the commencement 
of a term used to he more than twenty. 
The Hindoos aie, it sceins, learning wis- 
dom fiom experieiue. N\'arncd liy tfie 
fate of so many gicat families, reduced to 
beggary by law, before (beir e)e«i, they 
have gradually ndmittid the conviction, 
that it is more advisable to coinpromisu 
diffciences, than to entail on tbemvelves 
the endless vexations and llic inteiminable 
expenses of a lav^-suit, Tlie laic Miiiun- 
juyu, a man of the most splendid intel- 
lect, and one of the pundits of the Su- 
preme Couit, used to lemaik, that be bad 
never seen a family go into the Supremo 
Court rich, who did not come out poor. 
Our own observation in some measure 
confirms this remark. Many who wcio 
formerly among the wealthy and nolrlo, 
shorn of eveiy thing by the expense of 
law-suits, are now living in tlic greatest 
destitution, rhe rage for law was for- 
merly so great as to resemble a maui.i. 
We can remendKr the time vilien a law- 
suit in llie Supreme Court was esteemed 
a token of respectability, and when to say 
that a man had two or three causes in 
equity, gave him as great distinction as to 
say that be bad spent 2(),00() rupees at 
the Doorga rooja. iJut the natives appear 
to have been satiated with law . iJiey see 
the most magnificent mercantile establish- 
ments ill Calcutta carrying on their trans- 
actions with each other for twenty jears 
by mutual accommodation, without ever 
resorting to the court, and the question 
naturally arises, “ why cannot we decide 
our disputes in the same cheap way as our 
superiors do ?” They see the English them- 
selves consider a law-suit as the last resort ; 
and are becoming more and more con- 
vinced that the plan of making it the 
first resort, so long an established custom 
among them, is any thing but wise. 

THE STAMP TAX. 

A happy illustration of the working of 
the stamp law has been communicated to us. 

It appears that a poor sepoy, whose pay 
is we believe something under five rupees 
I>er month, had a claim upon somebody 
for grain valued at 105 rupees, which 
amount Ue wished to realize, lie pre- 
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ferro4 his claim, through the prescribed 
chRUDel of his commanding officer, to the 
judg^ofthe zillah court, who informed him 
that he must engross his plaint upon a 
*'sta)nped paper, value eight rupees,” and 
also must execute a mookhtcrnamah, 
empowering some trusty person to look 
afler the suit,” should he be unable to 
attend in person. The sepoy, if he was 
wise, put up with the first loss, rather 
than spend 200 rupees in a vain attempt 
to recover l05,~^Beng. Chron.t Oct. 15. 

IMraOVEMCMTS. 

We have reason to believe that the gc* 
neral work of improvement is going on ; 
the eastern nullah and the draining of the 
salt> water lake are in progress ; we hear 
also that the jungle lands l)eyond will be 
attempted to be cleared from their extre* 
mities, internally, and with this view v/c 
have heard also, llxat the government have 
determined upon giving those lands rent, 
free for as many as twenty years. 

We learn also from a most respecta!>le 
cultivator at Saiigor, that they are pros- 
pering there; that the Sea-Island cotton, 
as well as the Bourbon cotton, arc both in 
the most thriving state ; that the lands suit 
tobacco, and that there is a coffee planta- 
tion doing well. The coffee superinten- 
dant has had charge of coffee plantations 
both in the West- Indies and in Java, and 
he considers the lands at Saugor equal to 
any he ever saw: they are trying vaiious 
shades and experiments in the growth of 
this article. There are in these parts from 
5,000 to 6,000 villagers, who suffer little 
or nothing from fever now that the lands 
are cleared, and have been healthy and had 
po disorders, except, occasionally, cho- 
lera morbus. There is no judicial audio- 
yity there, not even a peon with a badge 
of office on the island ; and there is no 
quarrelling or bloodshed, although we have 
l>otfa close to our own doors, in Calcutta 
and the avhurbs, where murders are of 
^r^uent occurrence. We hope, however, 
4ha.t the changes In the audder and magis- 
/terijol departments will be a change for the 
hotter, hut time alone will show. Putting 
other evils aside, the bad drainage of Cal- 
is aliominable. Tlie assessment of 
per cent, on every bouse is a monthly 
iaa jof Urge amount, which ought to be ap- 
prppriated to purposes of health and clean. 
jyilMiS ; yet the stench from the drains is so 
great as to meke^me of the rooms of most 
houses uninhabitable, and frequently to 
occasion severe illpess. 

We are informed that the cultivation of 
waste lands beyond the Sunderhuns has 
lately wonderfully increased, and that there 
is yet an unbounded field for industry in 
immense tracts of jungle yet untouched. 
As tiie jungles are cleared health prevails, 
and tacc-narsd. Government some time ago 
threw out a bint that individuals, who by 


any means rendered a service to the state, 
might expect certain rewards, and the fa. 
vourable consideration of government. We 
hope this hint will have its full influence 
with natives of wealth and respectability ; 
it affords thorn an excellent opportunity to 
come forward with liberal plans of improve* 
ment, which will benefit themselves as well 
as the public. Tliey will find it far better 
for them to spend their money upon such 
objects than in useless nautches and idle 
ceremonies. Besides roads and agricuU 
turc, tanks, education, aqueducts for 
watering, 8cc. might form one grand plan 
of utility. As aii example, a month or 
two ago, if we are not misinformed, the 
honour of a rnjahship was bestowed upon 
a respectable native of Moorshedabad, who 
gave a sum of about half a lac of rupees 
tow'ards the erection of a steam-engine, 
and making an aqueduct from the end of 
the Strand road to all the length of the 
Chitpore road, and part was to be appro- 
priated either to the Hindoo College or the 
general improvement. Anotlicr handsome 
gift was mado by a most respectable Arab 
gentleman towards the aqueduct, and the 
same individual gave a large sum towards 
the new road to Garden lieacli, though 
this improvement seems to be at a stand 
ifor want of funds. The bridge by Tolly’s 
Nullah, and a continuation of the Strand 
road to the north up to Baugh Bazar, and 
new roads and large tanks throughout the 
native town, in the room of the horrible 
sinks and pools of dirty water and filthy 
ditches and drains, are most essentially 
necessary for tlie health of the inhabitants 
of the native town ; these useful objects 
afford ample opportunity to the natives of 
laying out their money to great advantage, 
inasmuch as they themselves do not only 
derive therefrom great honour, but have 
also the benefit of living in more whole- 
some situations, with good roads and good 
water; they also will confer benefit upon 
thousands of poor people. To plant groves, 
dig tanks, and build ghauts, are consi- 
dered acts of holiness among natives. For 
these reasons, as well as in consideration of 
the honours which would be copferred 
upon them, they ought to come forward 
liberally in aid of improvement.— 
Chron. Oct. 10. 

We fear that some obstacles impede the 
plans for draining of the salt-water lake 
being carried Into eflfect ; but as we have 
beard that the Governor-general deems it 
advisable that the lake shall be drained, if 
it can be done, and as we have been inform- 
ed on good authority, that the thing is prac- 
ticable at a comparatively small ex]^nse,we 
hope shortly to hear that all opposition has 
ceased* and that this important work has 
been commenced. Indera, we had con- 
sidered the matter settled, and spoke of it 
as in progress a few days ago ; that the 
lake vi^ill be drained we have no doubt, be- 
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cause tlie difficulties tire smidl compared 
to the advantages; and the necessity and 
importance of the measure are beyond 
question. — Ibid, Oct. 15. 

ADVAKCES OK GOODS. 

The following official notification from 
the Board of Trade, dated September 29, 
appears in the Gov. Gazette. 

Notification , — The Right lion, the Go- 
vernor-general in Council has been pleas- 
ed to authorize the Board of Trade to 
make advances to individuals upon the 
security of goods and merchandiz.e, upon 
the following conditions : — 

1 . The parties to whom advances may be 
made must agree that the consignment be 
landed at the £ast-lndla Docks, that it 
be delivered into the warehouses of the 
Hon. East- India Company, and subject 
to the management of the Hon. Court of 
Directors. 

2. Upon each consignment, the value 
of which is to be ascertained by the officers 
of government, an advance of two-thirds 
of such ascertained value will be made. 

3. For the repayment of the advance, 
bills of exchange, to bo drawn in triplicate 
at six months' sight, and at such rate as 
may be agreed on by the parties and the 
Board. 

4. Should the consignees require the 
delivery of the goods without passing to 
the Company's sales before the bills be- 
come due, the advance must l)€ paid pre- 
viously to such delivery, and interest will 
he allowed at four per cent, per annum for 
the time the bills have to run. 

5. The parties will be required to place 
bills of lading in triplicate, and the poli- 
cies of insuraoce, in the hands of the Board 
of Trade. 

KATIVE FEMALE KnUCAXION. 

The annual examination of the native 
female children under the patronage of the 
I.<adies’ Society took place on the 3d Nov. 
at the Central School in Simlah. 

The Right Hon. Lady William Ben- 
finck, the patroness, and above 200 ladies 
and gentlemen, honoured the meeting with 
their presence. It appears that there are 1 70 
children in daily attendance on Mrs, Wil- 
*on and her assistants ; about eig^y were 
present for examination. To prevent un- 
hecessary delay, these were divided into 
four classes, who were examined by or four 
clergymen conversant in the Bengalee 
language. The first class examined read 
each a portion in Scripture history, and 
^oswered questionsarising out of the sub- 
ject before them. The second read each a 
P<^on In St. Matthew's Gospel. The 
ffiirdin the Acts of the Apostles; and the 
fourth answered questions from YatW geo- 
PejAy. They read generally with perfect 
•'Badinesa in the booka in wbidi they were 
Jour. N.S. VoL. 1. No. 4. 


examined, and the exAmiaciia aii4 ami^i 
gentlemea who followed thm la the 
course pursued, expressed tbemaalvai 
satisfied with the proficiency which thf 
^holars exhibited. After the examliuUioii, 
a sale of fancy articles supplied in part by 
our fair countrywomen in Jn()ia, the reat 
from Britain, tookplacc, when nearly 1,100 
rupees were realized towards carrying on 
the objects of the Society.—- CW. John 3ull, 
Nov. 4. 

INSURRECTIONS AT TAVOY AND MBROUI. 

Tavoi /. — The arrival on Friday last of 
the H.C.’s cutter from Moulmien, 

has put us in possession of accounts rela- 
tive to a revolt which took place among a 
portion of the Burmese inhahhanta of 
Tavoy, but which was speedily put down, 
and an example made of the principal 
ringleaders. 

The H.C.’s steamer Diana (having Ma- 
jor Burney, deputy commissioner ^ Te- 
nasserim on board) proceeded from Moul- 
mien to Tavoy, at which place she arrived 
on the I3th August. On landing, a pro- 
miscuous crowd was found assembled upon 
the wharf, consisting of the H.C.'s troops 
and the Chinese and other foreign inhabi- 
tants of Tavoy, with their families. On 
inquiry, it appeared that at three o'clock 
on the morning of the 9th August a 
party of 200 or 300 Burmese rose sud- 
denly and attacked the small magazine 
guard, but were repulsed. Another party 
of alx>ut 200 Burmese broke open the gaol, 
and released all the prisoners, amounting 
to ninety. 

On the first alarm, the inhabitants for 
the most part quitted the town, the Bur- 
mese native officers of government in- the 
interim deserting to the party of conspi- 
rators, understood to be headed by Moung- 
da, a pensioner of government. The 
commanding officer of our troops, who^ 
albo at the time, was in a bad itate of 
health, scarcely knowing at such a crMa 
on whom he could propciiy depend, 
thought it most advisable, with his small 
party of sepoys (amounting only to 190 
men fit for duty), to retire from the town, 
and take up a position on the neighbour- 
ing wharf, where he was accompanied 
Che Chinese and Musselman inhabitants, 
&c., although Moung-da had seised on 
the families of some of the former os hos- 
tages. The inhabitants, it became ob- 
vious, had fled the town, in the first In- 
stance, from a belief that the party of the 
British sepoys wte too weak to afford suf- 
ficient protection ; and it was at length 
ascertained from the Chinese, that tbo 
conspirators were devoid of all plan, and 
the being foiled in tlieir attempt to get pof- 
senlon of the magazine, bad greidy dia* 
concerted them. 

The Diana was, 'without lou of tftaae^ 
aem back to Moultnien tor a reinforto- 

(2 C) 
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ment ; a breait>work was thrown up on the 
wharf, and two six-pounders properly 
manned to play upon the town. The de- 
puty commissioner had prepared a procla- 
mation, calling on such of the inhabitants 
as still remained in the town to return to 
their duty. Means were found to con- 
vey this document to the town, and appa- 
rently with good effect, as some of the 
Chinese reported on the 15th, that during 
the night great numbers of the inhabitants 
were seen flying to the southward of the 
town. In course of the 15th, our party, 
excellently supported by the Chinese, 
made two sorties, and got possession of the 
town. The conspiiators, whose measures 
throughout appear to have been of a feeblo 
and ill-concerted character, fled in every 
direction, and the inhabitants immediately 
began to return, professing their loyalty 
to the government; while the villagers 
came in and offered to deliver up Moung- 
da and his adhert'nts. Correct information 
having been received that he was concealed 
at a particular spot, a havildar's party was 
sent there and succeeded in ap{)rehending 
and bringing into the town himself, his 
brother, and his principal adherents. As 
it was possible that an attempt at rescue 
might be made, and as public security re- 
quired that the most guilty should be 
punished, Moung-da, his brother, and live 
of the ringleaders, were tried by a special 
commission court, and being found guilty 
of armed revolt against the BritUh govern- 
ment, received sentence of death, which 
shortly after was duly carried into execu- 
tion. Next day (17th) live more of the 
ringleaders who were most active in the 
revolt, were tried, convicted, and executed. 

The confidence of the inhabitants be. 
came now restored completely, and, in or- 
der to clear themselves of any imputation 
of being connected with Moung-da’s trea- 
chery, exerted themselves in bringing in 
those most actively implicated in it, of 
whom some thirty or forty are in confine- 
ment. On the morning of the 19th, the 
Diana returned from Moulmien with a 
reinforcement of 100 Europeans ; but in 
the interim tranquillity had been fully re. 
stored, and matters had reverted to their 
usual orderly course. 

The revolt, it seems, was by no means 
general, but was an ill -concerted plan of 
a discontented junta, who under the Bur- 
mese government had enjoyed power, but 
possessed little influence under ours; a 
state of things which they thought by 
such desperate means to put an end to. — 
Cod, Gov, Gaz. , Sej)t. 28. 

Mergui . — With reference to some re- 
^nt . occurrences at this place, we have 
been favoured with the following particu. 
lars, which may, we believe, be relied on. 

Intelligence was brought from Mergui 
)>yaboat, which, after the insurrectionary 
inovament at Tavoy was put down, bad 


been sent there by tlic commanding officer 
of that station, that induced him to pre- 
pare for proceeding to Mergui, witli a 
party, on hoard the Hebe schooner, when 
the following account was given by a na- 
tive of Tavoy, who came in, having c^NC.ip- 
ed from a Burmese boat, which liad been 
sent by the rebel chief of Mergui to learn 
the state of affairs at the former place. 

lie stated that Moung-da, on taking 
possession of Tavoy, had written to the 
Burmese chief, Nya-Shooay-Yah, at Mcr. 
gui, to seize the place ; that Captain Bnx- 
ton, who was in charge of Mergui, getting 
notice of the arrival of that letter, and 
learning also that Nya-Shooay-Yah meant 
to attack him with 500 men during ilio 
night, issued a proclamation, calling on 
the inhabitants to remain firm to tlit'ir alle- 
giance, and that about midnight he left llio 
place in a boat and had not returncil. 

On learning this, the officer command- 
ing .at Tavoy despatched letters to head- 
quarters at Maolmync, for a reinforcement 
to enable him to take proper mcasuics at 
Mergui. This was promptly complied 
with, the reinforcement required being 
forwarded on the Dinnn steamer, and tlic 
deputy commissioner, Major Burney, pro- 
ceeded in her to Tavoy, where, on his 
arrival he discovered tliat the change in the 
aspect of affairs there, and the example 
which had been made of the ringleaders, 
had created great alarm at Mergui. 

Col. Kelly and Major Burney proceed- 
ed to Mergui on the steamer, taking a 
small vessel in tow, with a detachment of 
Europeans, artillery, &c., and on reach- 
ing the harbour a boat pushed off from 
the shore, having on hoard Mr, Hutton 
(Captain Buxton’s cleik), Mr. Oide, a 
Greek, and the Burmese chief himself, 
who had assumed the title of Myoon of 
Mergui upon the departure of Captain 
Buxton. These persons brought intelli- 
gence, that the conspiracy against our go- 
vernment had been abandoned, and that 
all was quiet. 

The deputy commissioner immediately 
proceeded to try eight of the principal id- 
habitants on charges of conspiracy and 
treason. The inquiry made manifest that 
a very exaggerated account of the affair at 
Tavoy had been received at Mergui ; w ith 
thcad(B^ion that not only Tavoy, but Moal- 
myne, bad been ravaged by the Burmese, 
and that an army of 5,000 men under 
Moung-da was coming overland, and was 
within a few hours march of Mergui, 
where it would be joined by the principal 
inhabitants. 

. Captain Buxton and the officers of (he 
19th Madras N.I. bad suddenly embarked 
themselves and the whole of the troops on 
board a small cutter and the government 
accoiiHwMation boat, and left Mergui at 
midnight. 

It further appeared that Captain Buxton 
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and his party, ai\er some days of labdtir 
and privation, had not got more than fifty 
miles from Mergui to a small spot on Ta« 
\ey island, when the cutter cast loose the 
boat with the sepoys, and sheered away, 
with the intention, it is understood, of 
proceeding to IVnang. 

Jn tijc first instance, the Burmese had 
despatched a boat to apprehend the retiring 
party ; but intelligence reaching them of 
the change of affairs at Tavoy, they sent 
other boats with provisions, and to afford 
wliiit assistance might be necessary. 
'J'hese fortunately fell in with the sepoys, 
whose boat had been wrecked shortly after 
tlie cutter left them, and brought them 
hack to Mergui in a most deplorable con- 
dition. 

On their trial by the deputy commis- 
sioner, the ringleaders of the conspirators 
were convicted, and sentence of death was 
recorded against them \ as there w’as no 
occasion, however, for an immediate ex- 
ample, as at Tavoy, the execution of the 
senlenoe was suspended pending a refe- 
rence to government. 

The party in the cutter consisted, it is 
staled, of Captain Buxton, Mr. Bricsly 
and his wife, three subaltern officers of 
the M. 19th regt., and the hospital dresser, 
with a portion of the detathmont. The 
remainder, consisting of fifty-one sepoys 
with their native officers, who were embark- 
ed on the other boat, were brought back 
to Mergui, with exception of some sepoys 
who were drowned when tlie bout was 
stranded. — CaLGov.Gaz., Oct, 12. 

Moung-da, who beaded the insurrec- 
tion, was the person who at the time of 
the late war held Tavoy for the Burmese, 
and subsequently surrendered it to the 
British forces. For this he received a 
pension of 500 rupees per month, which, 
in the pt ogress of the retrenching system 
towards the east, was reduced to 200 ru- 
pees. Tills appears to have revived his 
feelings of loyalty to the Burmese govern- 
ment, and to liave been the immediate 
cause of his attempt to regain possession 
of Tavoy. It is l>elicvcd that in this at- 
tempt he was acting in concert with Ozana, 
w’ho was the governor of the Martaban 
district before the war, and who, being de- 
prived of that situation when Martaban 
was captured by the British, coUected a 
force and remained in arms after the peace, 
and has continued prowling about in dif- 
ferent parts of the country ever since. If, 
as is probable, there was an understanding 
between Moiing-da and Ozana, the ex- 
posed state of Tavoy, arising from the 
small force stationed there, must have en- 
couraged the former to a premature deve- 
lopment of his plan, which deprived him 
of the support he might othejfwise have 
reckoned on receiving from the Martaban 
chief. It is stated that the circumstance 
which induced Moung-da to break open 


the gaol and release the prisoners was, that 
his brother was at the time in prison for 
murder, and his rescue was in conse. 
quence one of the first objects of attention. 
The present stale of things in the Tunas- 
serim provinces shows the dangers that 
may arise from a deficiency of militarj^ 
force in that quarter, and even suggests a 
general caution which, we hope, may not 
be altogether without cll’ect. If those 
provinces are to be given back to the Bur- 
mese, as report sometimes affirms, the 
sooner it is done the heller. If they are 
to be retained, all hope of ameliorating 
the condition of tlie people, and improving 
the revenue hy the iiici eased productive* 
ness of the country, must be founded ou 
the stability of the government, on per- 
fect security of proi>eity, and on freedom 
from llinsc broils and commotions which 
the ambition of petty cliiefs, or the inirigues 
of neighbouring powers, either morlifie<l 
by their defeat or jealous of our proximity, 
may occasion. — India Gaz,, Oct. 5. 

By private letters received hy the Ro- 
hurts, from Rangoon, we learn that Men- 
gee Malia Oozanii, the Burmese chief, 
respecting whom we recently communi- 
cated some jiarticulnrs, and who was sup- 
posed to be the mainspring of the insur- 
rections at Tavoy and Mergui, lias been 
stabbed in his stockade at Beclep by emis- 
saries of the Wooiigce at Rangoon, sent 
for this purpose. The assassins were ad- 
mitted into the stockade under the pretence 
of bearing despntclics from the Woongue 
to Oozana, and they killed him while en- 
gaged in conversation. The following is 
probably the motive which led to this vio- 
lence. The machinations of Oozana hav- 
ing failed, tlie Woongee was afraid that 
representations might be made to the court 
of the probability of a rupture with the 
Briii>h government, and he adopted this 
Rummary mode of washing his hands of 
the affiiir, and showing the king tliat any 
breach with the English was not to bo 
laid at his door. Oozana was notoriously 
implicaterl in the late transactions, although 
he appears to have kept aloof from all ac- 
tive interference. — Ibid.t Oct. 22. 

The account of the late occurrences at 
Mergui, given in the GoverntneiU Ga- 
zette of Monday, and republished by us in 
our yesterday’s paper, places the conduct 
of the officer commanding at that place in 
tlie same singular and unaccounUble light, 
in which our own account of transactions 
had led u.s to view it. It appears to us 
also to strengthen the suspicion, that the 
Burmese at Tavoy, Mergui, and, we fear, 
at Moulmien itself, are acting in concert 
with a view to drive away the small force 
stationed at these places. If th^ con- 
quests are really worth the retaining, it 
seems strange that they should be trusted 
to so small a force ; but we hear it very 
generally reported, tliat they will soon U 
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ftMhdoffed. After wbit has occur red j 
fbercis some reason to apprehend that their 
abandonment inay be ' put down by the 
Burmese toftar upon our part. In every 
point of view the abandonment of his post 
by Captain ' Buxton is greatly to be re> 
grettedi— Ca/. Jbhn Bull, Oct. H. 

THE MONEY MARKET. 

Since we last ^noticed the state of the 
money market there has been no change in 
it, and very few transactions in govern- 
ment paper, until within the last few days. 
The rate of discount at the Bank of Ben- 
gal was eight per cent, eight or nine 
months ago, when it was reduced to seven, 
aOd during the past week it has been six 
per cent. This last step is the effect of 
competition. The Union Bank, which 
commenced its discounts at seven per cent., 
having come down to six, the Government 
Bank was obliged to follow the example. 
A fall of one per cent, in the value of 
money lent, and that fall progressive, is a 
symptom that more capital has been offer- 
ed than was accepted at the higher rates, 
'and that tlie holders are obliged to tempt 
the borrowers by cheaper prices. Money, 
therefore, appears to be plentiful at pre- 
sent, and in consequence of the reduction 
in the rate of interest at the banks, which 
has accompanied the reduction in the rate 
of discount, Government paper has been 
increasingly inquired after. It is rising in 
demand, and may be quoted at eight annas 
less discount than has prevailed for a con- 
udcrable time.— /nd.Ga%., Oct, 26. 

IJEFALCATIONS. 

We understand that Dr. Yeld, of Be- 
nares, whose death is announced in another 
part of our paper, put an end to his exis- 
tence from the dread of disclosures, by 
which it would seem that the Hon. Com- 
pany have lost about 250,000 rupees. This 
gentleman was the civil surgeon and mint- 
master at that city for many years, and 
was celebrated for his extensive hospitality. 
The unfortunate termination of his career 
must necessarily throw a deep shade on his 
former fame, for generosity is a cheap vir- 
tue ^hen practised at the expense of the 
public. AlUiough no advocates for the 
proverb of ** de mortuis nil nts* bonum,** 
we would, for many reasons, wish to 
tread lightly on the ashes of tlic dead bn 
the present occasion, were we not actuated 
by ihe higher duty, as public journalists, 
cf exposing public delinquency. 

When we look round us, and observe 
privations winch the alleged necessities 
of ^ state are brinipng home to the 
^lies of flmost all connected with it, 
diher in. a civil or military capacity, it is 
most mortifying to Bnd its resources faith- 
lessly squani^ered by its own servants, for 
purposes of ostentatious gratiftcation or 
pcnobal enjoyment. 


We have, not very long ago, heard of 
the case of a Madras civilian in the south- 
ern part of India, very similar in all iu 
features to that of Dr. Yeld.— jBeng.CAron,, 
Sept. 29. 

THE PUNJAB. 

Letters received in town from the Up- 
per Provinces make mention of a rumour 
that M. Alland, one of Runjeet Singh’s 
commanders, had crossed the Sutlege at 
the head of a large force. This is not the 
first rumour of the kind that has turned 
out to be false ; but if true, the most im- 
portant results may he looked for from the 
step, as it is in direct violation of existing 
\rc&.i\cz.~- Cal. John Bull, Ocl. IS. 

THE BEFRESKNTATXVE COMMITTEE. 

His Excellency the Commander-in- 
chief lias disapproved of the proposed Re- 
presentative Committee of officers, and will 
not sanction, indeed has foi bidden, its 
formation. No one in or near Calcutta 
expected any thing else, and we have heard 
much surprise expressed by officers of rank, 
that any hope of its approval should have 
been entertained by the proposer or his 
seconders. We hope no further exertion 
is necessary to ensure the abrogation of 
the odious half-batta order. The Court of 
Directors are in full possession of the sen- 
timents of the army, and the same cause 
that urged that honourable body to issue 
the order, will induce, or has ere this in- 
duced, them to rescind it— eojiedicttcy. — 
Beng.Chron. SejH. 26. 

NATIVE CONVERTS. 

Tlie following comes from such a re- 
spectable source that we can have no hesi- 
tation in publishing it. 

“ A few years ago, some inhabitants of 
the villages to the south of Calcutta, in 
occasionally passing the school -rooms of 
the independent missionaries at Kidder- 
pore, listened to the Gospel which was 
preached in them. They became converts 
to Christianity, and through them the mis- 
sionaries were enabled to carry the Gospel 
into the villages themselves. Inquiry and 
information spread through the surround- 
ing district ; and by degrees intimacies 
were formed with converts of other mi^ 
sionary bodies, who then took a part m 
the still increasing work. 

The Serampore missionaries were in- 
duced, a few months since, to send a mis* 
sionary to reside in Barripore, and labour 
in that part of the district referred to 
nearest to that town, which was still un- 
occupied by any others. In Sulkca, » 
large village, about aix miles distant from 
Barripore, nearly thirty persons had p«>- 
fessed a r^rd for the Gospel, and thrown 
olf the bobdage of caste ; it, tbepefore» 
becafbo the frf point of Ihe tniwion- 
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grj*6 labours ; attd here it was proposed to 
erect a convenient hut to serve tlie double 
purpose of a chapel and a school-room. 
A native Christian named Ram-Kishore, 
was sent to reside in Sulkea to assist the 
missionary, and conduct religious worslu’p 
(luring his absence. Ho was a man up- 
wards of fifty years age of and a Cliristian 
of long standing. He was not remarkable 
for any superior ability, but possessed a 
meek and gentle disposition, seemed al- 
ways i)leased to have an opportunity of 
speaking of the Gospel j and in familiar 
conversation especially, he was able to 
turn his long acquaintance with the Strrip. 
turcs to good account. He soon gained 
the affections of tlie new converts, and 
vas amongst them as a father. He held 
meetings for divine worship with them 
constantly, at which many of the other 
villagers likewise attended ; and the spirit 
of honest inquiry appeared to be rapidly 
extending. But what gained him the af- 
fection of some, excited towards him the 
bitterest enmity of others, and he has fal- 
len a victim to their rage. He spent Sun- 
day, the 13th of September, at Sulkea, 
and conducted divine worship twice in 
the presence of many of the villagers, who 
remained for hours in conversation re- 
specting what they had heard. On the 
Monday following he went to Garda, a 
small village but a short distance off, 
where one of the new converts resides, 
apart from the rest. At the house of this 
man he spent the day, and some of the 
other converts having called, they bad 
worship together just before sun-set. After 
this they two were left alone, and they re- 
tired to rest in the same hut at the usual 
hour. A little after midnight they wished 
to smoke, and Chand, the master of the 
house, taking his hooka, w’ent to his bro- 
ther’s (not a convert), on the other side 
of the road, and having obtained a light, 
sat smoking for some time. He then went 
to give the hookah to Ram-Kishore ; but 
intantly ran back, calling to his brother, 

* Here are so and so (naming a number 
of persons), with many more, come to my 
house, and they are murdering the Padree 
Sahib’s Dewan.* He went away again ; 
and bis brother rose, and going out saw 
upon the road several of the persons whom 
Chand bad mentioned, for it was clear 
ttK>on)igbt, and on his calling to them, 
they chased him with clubs, with whi6h 
they were all armed. He called up 
another roan who lived on the same pre- 
mises, and returning vrith him to the road ; 
they saw two canoes fbll of men making 
off, and also a number of other persons 
Ming toward Sulkea on foot. Through 
fear tl^y immediately^ concealed themselves 
in their own house till daylight. 

** In die mean time, Chand had gone 
to the of his own premises, 
hetopi the telmdf 'the party 
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c^ling out, * Where is Chand ? Mulder 
him! murder him!’ And there he witn 
nessed the murder of the poor old man, 
who, after a few faint cries for help, fell uikh 
dcr their blows in the little yard of the house 
where ho had slept. Chand swam through 
a tank, and made off through thd rice 
fields without being observed, and ran to 
Bankipore, several miles, to the darogah’s 
tannah, where he gave notice of the mur- 
der. As he had not exactly ascertained 
the actual perpetration of the murder, he 
was sent back for this purpose. Ho 
reached Garda again about sun-rise on 
Tuesday, and then went witli his brother 
to the fatal spot. They found the body 
perfectly lifeless and cold ; on the forehead 
was a great gash, evidently made by the 
stroke of a club, and the neck had been 
pierced by a spear. Death, no doubt, had 
followed instantly; there was much blood 
upon the ground 

** It is (gratifying to know, that during 
the whole of his stay in the village the con- 
duct of the deceased had been in every 
respect blameless. It has been already 
stated, that his temper was mild and gen- 
tle ; and he had ccitainly done nothing to 
prejudice the interests of any one. The 
last time he parted from the missionary 
under whose direction he was placed,, he 
seemed much depressed, and observed, * i 
am going, Sir, as a sheep amongst wolves j’ 
and so it has appeared. 

** We believe that decided mcasurt^s 
have been taken to bring the chief offen- 
ders to justice ; how far they may be suc- 
cessful we cannot tell,”— Coi. Gov, Gaz, 
Oct. 8. 

THE INDIfiO PLANTERS. 

We understand that information is now 
eliciting under orders of the lion. Court 
of Directors, with a view of establishing 
a point of the very first importance as con- 
nected with a variety of local interests, 
both public and private. In the ensuing 
inquiries into the state of our eastern pos- 
sessions, the effects of that partial and 
limited colonization to which the cultiva- 
tion of indigo has given rise will demand 
a particular share of attention, as on the 
resolution of the question, the expediency 
of continuing or relaxing the restrictive 
policy hitherto followed, must in a grdU 
measure be determined. By thoie who 
maintain the wisdom 6f this policy, a case 
in favour of its l>eing renewed will be at- 
tempted to be made Oiit from the unfortu- 
nate broils, in which it is well known m- 
digo-planters are too frequently engaged ; 
but, inclined as we are, to considar this 
policy as imperatively necessary in a gn- 
vemment such as that of British India, 
we certainly are not prepared to deduce Its 
necessity from the data sought. The dik. 
lurbanccs that too feequenfly ooenr in in- 
digo distiictHure not in justiot todfe traeM 
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to the indigO'planter, but rather to the 
anomalous situation in which he is placed 
by existing regulations, and the difficulty, 
we might almost say the impossibility, of 
legally protecting himself in the posses- 
sion of the property, which he is yet al- 
lowed, and indeed encouraged to create. 
Let the defects in the judicial branch of 
the administration be remedied, and the 
evils complained of will disappear. These 
evils have been noticed by the late Bisliop 
Heber, and we fear the worthy prelate has 
excited a prejudice against indigo-planters 
which, generally speaking, they do not de- 
serve should exist. Had the bishop, from 
noticing the disorders that do occasionally 
occur in indigo districts, gone on to trace 
them to their real sources, he would have 
left his countrymen in India, employed in 
the culture of indigo, acquitted of much 
of the blame to which his utupialified and 
unexplained remarks are calculated to ex- 
pose them ; and we doubt not, that the 
result of the inquiries now on foot will be, 
to do this class the justice, which they de- 
serve. — Cal. John liullt Oct. 14. 

THE UNION BANK. 

The Union Bank, we hear, had on Sa- 
turday accumulated in deposits the sum of 
twelve laks and 20,000 i upees, being the 
first instalments on 488 shares. Only 
twelve shares remain to complete the pre- 
scribed number (500) which will enable 
the bank to commence operations; it is 
likely, therefore, to begin business in a 
few days, as no doubt tlie few remaining 
shares will be immediately subscribed for. 
„~-Iien^.Chron. Sept. 22. 

Wo perceive by an advertisement that 
the Union Bank will open on Monday 
next for the transaction of business. — Ibtd, 
Seiit. 26. 

SEIZURE OF THE RANEE OF ASSAM. 

Private letters inform us tliat the Ilance 
of Assam, who instigated the murder of 
Lieutenant Bedingficld, and at whose very 
door the bloody deed was perpetrated, to- 
gether with the miscreant interpreter who 
inveigled that amiable officer to the assem- 
bly of the Cosseahs, have been seized by 
Lieutenant H. Vetch, of the 54th N.I., 
and are in safe custody.— i?cng. Uurk. 
Oct. 8. 

THE nOOROAH FOOJAH. 

The festival, which was over on Thurs- 
day last, was held ki lionotu’ of the ad- 
vent of Durga to oun^arthi ’^’Who she is, 
it is impossible correctly to say. She ims va- 
rious names and various offices. She is the 
daughter of Malmdev, and the wife of 
Siva. She is represented with ten arms, 
and with weapons of different kinds in 
each hand. Upon each of her sides stand 
her daughters Laksbmi and Seru&suUee ; 


and on each side of them again sit her 
sons Cartika orr a peacock, and Gunesa 
with his elephantine proboscis. At the 
feet of Durga are a dark blue or bottle- 
green human figure (a giant whom vhc 
killed), and a lion, the animal upon wlucli 
she rides. 

These entertainments are “ falling into 
the sere, the jellow leaf,” as the natiies 
are becoming wiser or poorer. Lakhs are 
reduced to tliousands ; and the piety or the 
purses of the natives are almost down at 
the freezing point. There is a golden 
image of Durgah belonging to the Miil- 
lick’s ; but as it comes to each member of 
that family only once in thirty-two years, 
they can aflbrd to spend much more money 
upon this pop, ah than those families y ho 
celebrate the festival every year. Gooroo- 
chuin Mullick spent upwaids of a lakh of 
rupees a year or two ago upon it; but the 
principal part of this sum was laid out in 
feeding the brahmins, and making them 
presents of shawls and pieces of cloth. The 
sum spent annually upon this poojah by 
the best and wealthiest natives in Calcutta 
seldom exceeds 10,000 rupees. The houses 
principally frequented by Europeans arc 
those of Baboos Gopcemohun Ueb, Uaj- 
kissen Singh, Rajah Sheebkissen, and Ra- 
jah Uajnarain. At Baboo Gopcemohun’s, 
in Sobha bazar, there is generally the 
greatest concourse of people, his son Ba- 
boo Uudhakant Deb being very well 
known as a polite and accomplished gen- 
tlcment. Baboo Rajkissen Singh is always 
extremely attentive to his guests; and his 
brothers Nubinkissen and Sreekissen Singh, 
his son Maheschundra Singh (a smart little 
boy of about twelve or thirteen years old), 
and the other members of this family, aie 
likewise constantly engaged in showing 
such attentions to the company as a com- 
bination of native politeness and Euro- 
pean manners can produce. The younger 
members of this family having been well 
educated, are acute and intelligent; and 
they certainly exert themselves to please 
their guests. — Cal. Lit. Gaz., Oct. II . 

On the night of Wednesday last, the 
splendid mansions of MahaRajaShibkishen 
and Kalcekishen Bahadurs, and Baboo 
Gopcemohun Deb, were very magnificent- 
ly decoraUtd, it being understood that the 
'Right Hon. the Governor-general and his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief intended! 
honouring them with their presence. At 
about ten o’clock. Rajas Shibkishen and 
Kaleekishen, with their brethren, hod the 
great honour of receiving Lord Comber- 
mere and suite ; shortly after which came 
in Lord and Lady Bentinck with their 
suites, when God Save the King” 
struck up, and their Lordships were seat- 
ed on a golden sofa, placed at the centre 
of the nautcb place. Rajah Kaleekishen, 
to whom much praise is aue for his r^b- 
like and most becoming manner of re- 
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ceiving their Lordships, had the honour 
of expressing the high sense he entertained 
of their Lordships’ condescension, and 
the inexpressible satisfaction with which 
he beheld them at his mansion. The 
nautches, which greatly pleased their 
Lordships and her Ladyship, were kept up 
with much spirit. A sight so pleasing 
and grand was hardly ever before wit- 
nessed, for it was never known that the 
rulers of the country had thus deigned to 
honour tliese festivities with their presence j 
and this has occurred, doubtless, owing 
to great condescension on their Lordships’ 
part. Their Lordships and Lady B. bc- 
ing pleased with the songs and sword- 
exercise, saw the goddess Doorgah out of 
curiosity, and leaving the Ilaja after an 
hotTr’s stay, departed to Baboo Gopeemo- 
hun Deb’s, where having viewed the god- 
dess, their Lordships, Lady Bentinck, 
and suite, were conducted up stairs by 
Baboo Radakant Deb, and entertained by 
liim with due respect. In about half an 
hour afterwards, the noble guest*, with 
their attendants, retiicd . — Hntk y Oct. 12. 

It has been a question which we have 
heard not uiifreqnently discussed, whether 
it is becoming in Europeans and Chris- 
tians to attend the nautches held annually 
on this occasion. Of course every one, 
according to inclination or conviction, 
will decide for himself ; but the gcneial 
impression appears to be, that there is no 
great harm in going as mere lookers-on. 
Others take a graver view of the subject, 
and argue tliat, for reasons which it is not 
necessary to dilate upon, it would be better 
to stay away. — Gov. Gaz., Oct. 5. 

We hear it very generally remarked, 
that these celebrated native festivals in 
honour of the goddess Doorgah are falling 
oft’ every year more and more in the spirit 
and splendour with which they used to be 
sustained, and in the attendance of Euro- 
peans, by which in former days they were 
graced. Our own experience only car- 
ries us back four or five years, and we 
ought not perhaps to speak upon it; but 
so far as it goes, we are inclined to con- 
cur in the opinion, that the best of Door- 
gah’s days are past. It is probable that 
the native gentlemen have discovered that 
there is great folly in throwing away their 
money on such spectacles, or perhaps uot 
a few find that they have less to throw 
away than they had. The nautches, it 
must also be confessed, have of late ac- 
quired rather a bad name. For some years 
past, scenes of not a very creditable des- 
cription have occurred at them ; and the 
company, to say the least, at all of them 
is not very select, nor disposed to display 
that sobriety which is becoming. All these 
circumstances combined, have been bring- 
ing nautches, as we said, into somcw'hat 
repute. Those of the present season 
would, we believe, have pas^ unnoticed 


by the press, had they not been distinguish, 
cd beyond all others by the attendance of 
both Lord and l^ady William Bentinck 
and Lord Coinbermcre. The nautches of 
Maharajah Siiibkissen and Gopee Mohun 
Deb, we observe, were honoured by the 
attendance of these distinguished beoils of 
society, a mark of respect to natives and 
native customs wliicb we believe has not 
hitherto been paid by those at the head of 
affairs. At Chinsiirali, the residc'iicc of 
the family of the Iloldars, one of wdiom 
is now under sentence of banishment for 
forgery, nautches were given in the same 
style of magnificence ns formerly. Wo 
understand, on one of the evenings, they 
were honoured by the presence of the 
three judges of the Supreme Court, w ith 
their ladies. — Cal. Jahn Hally Od . I'L 

That the celebratnm of this festival has 
fallen oft' in its splendour there can be no 
doubt. For tl)is various reasons may be 
assigned. ]\I.iny of the gicat families if 
Calcutta arc become poor. Many who 
w'cre once b.iboos and filled the public eye, 
have nothing left but the empty title. Some 
have been reduced to poverty by vexatious 
law-suits in the Supremo Court, some by 
their own indiscretion, and others by tlio 
subdivision of estates, under the operation 
of which every Hindoo family of renown 
gradually melts aw'ay. Some, to acquire 
a name, have launched into such extrava- 
gant expenses in the celebration of poo- 
jahs, marriages, and funeral obscijuies — 
the three great occasions of expense, the 
three great sources of poverty to the Hin- 
doo — as to be overwhelmed with debt, and 
incapable of any farther exertion. To 
these causes we may add the increase of 
knowleilge, which, according to the Hin- 
doo sliastras, indisposes the mind to the 
performance of “ works.” Knowledge is 
sjireading among the influential ranks of 
nociety, and creating a distaste for expen- 
bive extiibiiions, which impair the fortune 
without gratifying the mind. 

The celebration of this festival with 
such splendour is but of recent origin, and 
is confined almost exclusively to Bengal. 
Raja Krislina-chundcr Roy was the first 
who imparted celebrity to this act of wor- 
ship, and his example has been followed 
by those who have acquired wealth under 
the British Government, and are not 
afraid to exhibit it before their rulers, as in 
days that are gone. — Sumacliur Durpun, 
OclL. 17. 

the letters BT the ** MILEORD.” 

A very disgraceful occurrence has taken 
place at Calcutta — the publication of the 
contents of private letters which were 
washed ashore from the wreck of the Mil- 
ford. The fact is mentioned in the fol- 
lowing extract from the Bengal Hurkaruy 
which we copy from another paper. 

** Several hundred letters have been 
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picked lip on Saiigor Sand, supposed to 
liave been washed on shore from the wreck 
of the Milford. Tlie addresses being ille- 
gible, many of the letters were opened 
and examined, in order to discover, if 
possible, to whom they were addressed. 
Some state secrets have thus, we hear, got 
abroad, throwing strange light upon the 
measures of the Hon. Cbmpany’s Govern- 
ment, both at home and abroad. 

** If the reports we have heard respect- 
ing the letters recovered from the Milford 
be true, great blame attaches somewhere. 
Not only have public despatclies, and let- 
ters to public men, been read and freely 
discussed in Calcutta, but letters from 
wives to their husbands, from fathers to 
their daughters, and, in short, communi- 
cations of the most private and confiden- 
tial nature, have been shamelessly violated, 
and their contents scandalously published. 
We know not who are the oflenders, nor 
have we learned what course was adopted 
on the letters being discovered j we have, 
indeed, heard little more than what we 
have stated above. There was, however, 
but one proper mode of dealing with let- 
ters 80 found, and wo fear it has not been 
adopted. They ought to have been dried 
as carefully ns possible, securely packed in 
a box, and sent to the General Post-office. 
If it were necessary to open the letteis 
for the’ purpose of discovering to whom 
they were addressed, the proper person to 
perform so delicate an office wao, un- 
doubtedly, the postmaster-general, who, 
besides the responsibility of his high office, 
is known to be a gentleman in whose ho- 
nour the pubi c may safely confide; such 
security is absolutely necessary for the due 
fulfilment of so delicate a duty, and the 
persons who have presumed to violate the 
sacredness of a private letter, deserve the 
severest resentment of the individuals they 
have insulted, and the public contempt 
for their mean and unmanly conduct.” 

The reader will be astonished to hear, 
afteV reading the aforegoing remarks, that 
this very newspaper, the Hurkaru (as we 
iearn from the John Bull) “ published not 
a ffew of the contents of several of these 
letters, procured as they were from a 
source so highly discreditable, after first 
putting them into doggrel rhymes. Such 
disgraceful catering to the public appe- 
tite,” adds the same paper, “ in violation of 
all regard to private feelings and private 
characters, is a lamentable sign that th6 
high principles of honoUT and integrity 
that onca distinguished Bociety in Ibdia 
have suffered not a little under the boasted 
reign of public discussion and enlightened 
liberality : but in the pages of our daily 
cotemporary it is nothing new, and to 
us nothing surprising, to see the Contents 
of confidential correspondence expos^, 
under the pretext, forsooth ! of promoting 
the |)ublic good.” The ifuriaru, we be- 


lieve, was the paper in which tlie contents 
of Lord EUenborough’s letter were first 
promulged to the public. The self-cen- 
sure of the Hurkaru has been accompanied 
by the following reproof from the Govern- 
tnent : 

Fort William, General Department, the 
20th Oct. 1829. 

It having come to the knowledge of 
Government that various letters, forming 
a part of the packets that were on board 
the ship Milfordf lately lost at the entrance 
of the river, ivere found on Saugor Is. 
land, and that the contents of some of 
them having lieen made public, the Go- 
vernor-general in Council deems it neces- 
sary to reprobate in the severest teinis, 
as a most unwarrantable outrage, so gross 
o violation of the rules of society, anti to 
point out that it is the duty of all persons 
finding or having packets and undelivered 
letters in their possession, to transmit them 
immediately to the postmaster-general, 
who is authorised to reimburse any e». 
penses that may be incurred for dclii cry 
to those for whom they may be intended. 

All persons in charge of vessels and 
others, and especially those in the public 
service, are accordingly hereby requireil to 
pay the strictest attention to the above in- 
structions, any infraction of which will 
be visited by the severest displeasure of the 
Government. 

By order of the Right lion, the Gover- 
nor-general in Council, 

II, T. PaiNSEP, Sec. to the Gov. 

AFFAinS OF OUDE. 

The native papers give a deplorable pic- 
ture of the state of affairs in the Oude 
provinces. Murders and affrays occur un- 
controlled, and in many places the oppres- 
sion of the government officers had in- 
duced the peasants to abandon the cultiva- 
tion of their fields, and lose the benefit of 
a favourable fall of rain. 

At Lucknow, the King had ordered the 
arrest of several of the resident’s late es- 
tablishment (after they had been dis- 
missed), including the nazir and the 
moonshec, and some of the hircarralis. 
The only cause assigned is, that his ma- 
jesty is supposed to be offended with the 
conduct of these individuals during the 
administration of the late resident. It 
would appear, however, that the moonshec 
Gholam Hosein was charged with, or 
suspected of, some embezzlement. When 
the amil’s officers surrounded the dwelling 
of the moonshee, this individual and his 
two adopted sons resolved rather to sacri- 
fice their lives than be taken. A conflict 
took place, in which the two sons and 
some of the king’s people fell. The 
moonshee destroyed himself with a pistol. 
When this event was reported at the capi- 
tal, messages w’ere interchanged between 
the king and resident, Capt« Lockett. 
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The latter remonstrated on the severity of 
Uie proceedings of his majesty ; who jus- 
tified himself by alleging the previous 
sanction of the resident to the apprehen- 
sion of the moonshee. 

It would appear that some fuithcr in- 
terference is contemplated by the Biitish 
resident. The Jumi Jehan Nunm con- 
tains the following statements ; 

“On the Prophet’s birth-day, his ma- 
jesty paid his respects to the Padshah Be- 
gum, who advised him to act in confor- 
niiiy with the wishes of the resident. 
After tills, Capt. Futtih Ali Khan attend- 
ed with the treaties bt tween the two states, 
and stated his opinion that they would lie 
all {jnnulled, and some new arrangement 
introduced by the English government. 
'J'he rc*sidcnt has ordered that the recent 
titles to individuals granted by bis majes- 
ty, and not recognized by the English go- 
\ernnicnt, shall not be ap|ilicd in the resi- 
dency akhbars. Ilis Majesty has also de- 
piived Ilosen Ali Khan of the title of 
Koshan utl Dotilali bestowed by the late 
king, and interdicted the appellation of 
nuwab in respect to J.itiinud ud Dowlah, 
tlie minister. The house of the former 
had been surrounded by guards, in conse- 
quence of which he refused food. On hear- 
ing this, Ilis majesty ordered that trays 
should be sent to him fiom the royal table, 
and that he should be caused to cat. Tlie 
resident had boon very particular in in- 
quiring about the sale of hoondis, his di- 
rections to the various mabajuns having 
retrospect to several years back. lie has 
issued orders to the inahajuns regulating 
the price of hoondis. I’lie whole of the 
state establishment kept by his majesty 
for the resident had been dismissed and 
sent back to the King, who remarked that 
the system thus abrogated had existed for 
three generations. On the first of Rubi 
oos sanee, Matum ud Dowlah, the con- 
fined ex-minister, was conveyed by Capt. 
Hutchinson to the resident, with whom 
he had a long interview. Acts of inter- 
ference and annoyance towards the nuwab 
and bis dependants are reported. Some 
timbers of bis native physician, and the 
garden of Ids builder, had been recently 
attached. Capt. Hutchinson had waited 
on the resident, with complaints on the 
part of the nuwab, who represented that 
his servants were preparing, Uirough 
dread, to desert his service.” 

His majesty, meanwhile, it would ap- 
pear, is employed in useful philological 
pursuits: “the King is slated to ha\e 
ordered that a pregnant female near the 
period of parturition should be confined 
with some monkeys and crows, in the ex- 
pectation that the offspring, thus early 
initialed in the society of these animals, 
would acquire their language.” 
'fwn/.,/«Mr.N.S.VoL. 1. No. 4. 


UKALTERABLKNKSS OF THE HINOD 
CHARACTER. 

A fair and candid comparison between 
the stale in which the last renewal of the 
Company’s charter found the natives of 
India, aiid that in which they now are, 
when it is near a close, will go far with 
every impartial inqiiiier to establish what 
has I cell so ficqucnlly set forth as the dis- 
giiishiiig peculiarity of the Hindu charac- 
ter — its aveisiou to any thing like change 
in its own features, or conformity with 
foreign customs and institutions. We 
have hcartl, indewl, not a little during the 
last (cn or twelve years, of the remarkable 
revolutions taking place in the sentiments 
and the customs of our native subjects; 
but in what, we would ask, is this change 
found to be evidenced } Looking to tlicin 
in a religious view, we have seen memoir 
upon memoir, and report upon report, 
setting foith the gratifying extent to which 
the light of a purer faith was breaking in 
upon them : but where arc the fiuits at 
this moment ? Wc state, without the fear, 
or hope cither, we regret to say, of con- 
tradiction, that not only has the zeal of 
the missionary subsided, and is subsiding, 
under obstacles he cannot overcome, but 
at this moment there arc fewer professing 
Christians from among our native popula- 
tion than there were ten years ago. Much, 
too, has been said on the subji-ct of the 
improvement of the natives in the great 
art of agriculture, under the tutorage of 
English skill and enterprizc. What has 
been done ? The few feeble attempts to 
substitute the scientific plougli of thp West 
for the simple instrument now in use in 
Ilindoostan, terminated in dragging up a 
sul)-soil dead to vegetation, and burying 
the fertile surface, which rc<iuirca only to 
be scratched to developo its productive 
powers. We still hear, notwithstanding, 
of schemes and plans for introducing all 
the improvements of European agriculture 
into India; and wc are even regaled with 
proposals to establish stock-farms among 
the Hindus ! The first step in this great 
process of civilization has always been 
found easy. Hoards and societies, with 
their patrons, piesideiits, and vice-presi- 
dents, and secretaries, have at all tim^ 
been of easy erection. The next step, if 
it were ever taken, would be found a mat- 
ter of more difficulty; and as nearly 
twenty years have already elapsed since the 
mathinery was first contrived, we may 
safely allow that twenty more will pass 
away before any thing pratg-ical result 
from it. Those who give the reins to 
fancy in this field of speculation, shut 
their eyes in a most extraoidinary manner 
to the experience furnished by the past. 
What changes in the great body of our 
native subjects have all the power, influ- 
ence, and example possessed by England 
(2 D) 
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in India achieved during the last twenty 
years? Much stress is laid on the effect 
of European intercourse with natives 
within the limits of the several presiden- 
cies wliere circumstances admit of the 
contact being closer. Has this infeicourso 
even yet persuaded a single native gentle- 
man to lay aside his prejudice against eat- 
ing and di inking with H European? or, 
in point of fact, led him to do any one 
act which the natives have not been ready 
to perform ever since Englishmen came 
among them? We are persuaded we de- 
ceive ourselves very inuclj, if we think 
Utat we have accomplished any cliange in 
the social, religious, or moral sentiments 
and habits of our native subjects really 
worth the boasting of. The evils for 
which our plnKanthropists are devising 
their pigmy remedies of agricultural boards 
and stock-farm lie deeper than the sur- 
face; and it has now, we think, been 
made as clear to experience, as it was be- 
fore to reasoning d priori, that nothing 
short of one of those terrible contulsions 
which overturn estul>ii''hed order, and 
leave society free again to re-model itself, 
will ever jiroduce the changes which we 
are told to expect fiom the milder means 
of free trade and colonization. In the 
circumstances of our Hindu and Mussel- 
man subjects, we see nothing calling for 
this radical remedy. Under the Biilish go- 
vernment they eii^oy in peace the fruits of 
their labour and industry, That so small 
a share of these fruits should fall to their 
lot is chargeable on the system of rule 
found by the Company on tlieir accession 
to supreme power in this country, a sys- 
tem which, after all, when administered 
in the spirit of a free and liberal constitu- 
tion, like that of England, is pcih.<psthe 
most conducive towards the happiness of 
the great bo<ly of our native subjects of 
any that could be devised. I'bat it ad- 
mits) like all other human ins^titutions, of 
improvement, no one will deny; but no 
man who looks to the prosperity of either 
India or England, will advise the pulling 
it down for a clear and unincumbered 
foundation on which to build another. — 
Cal, John Bull, Oct. 29. 

NATIVE PAPERS. 

Rut\}ect Sing.— Up to the 18th of Sep- 
tember the Malia Rajah was at A mritsir. 
Proclamations were issued directing Yeo- 
sutf 2eys to break the alliance which they 
have privately formed with Syed Ahmed, 
and to drive him out of the country, or 
else an army would be sent against them. 
Dewan Dhunput Kao received orders to 
hold himself in readiness to proceed to 
Pesbowr. He represented) that if it is 
determined that he should go to that quar- 
ter, he hoped that a separate division of 
the army would be sent witii him, when, 


God willing, he will soon settle the affairs 
of that country. The Maharajah then in- 
spccted the horses sent by Yar Mahomed 
Khan, and asked Koor Kburg Kng how 
many saddles adorned with diamonds he 
had, and being given to understand that 
he had only one, the governor of Cash- 
mere was written to, to send another. 
Orders were despatched to the different 
sirdars of tl e country to present themselves 
and tlieii respective armies for a general 
review. A petition from Mons. IJ. an- 
nounced that, after a good deal of discus, 
sion and persuasion, Yar IMahomed Klian 
and Peer Maliomed Klian, tlie governors 
of Pushowr, have agreed to give up the 
thiee hoises named Lylee, ^lurw arced, 
and Shah Kehar, and it is prohalile that he 
( Mons. B.) will soon come over with tlu've 
and otiur presents, representing also tint 
it would not be advisable to send an army 
to that qnaitcr iu winter. In reply to 
whieli, Mons. B, was directed to bring 
the horses as soon as possible, or else a 
march will be commenced towards At- 
tock. 

Sntidia. — We have an uklibar from this 
quarter dated LMih of last montli, when 
the Mabaraj.di and Beeja Baee were in 
good health. A dispute arose between 
Patunghur and his accountant respecting 
the appropriation of the money collected ; 
the former wishing it to be distributed to 
the anny, and the latter urging it to he 
paid to the creditors ; in consequence of 
which Patunghur dcslrojed liimselP by a 
shot. The Maharajah and the Baee were 
much grieved at this circumstance. Rao 
lutermook represented to the Baee hav- 
ing forwarded replies to the several que- 
ries from the Supreme Council of C.d- 
cutta, and hoped for a favourable conside- 
ration from that quarter ; should it he 
otherwise, be says, he will intreat the in- 
tercession of Sir John Malcolm, governor 
of Bombay, to exjdain the matter fully; 
but shoukl that also prove unavailing, the 
whole circumstance will ho laid before the 
Right Hon. the Governor-general, on his 
Lordship’s arrival in that quai ter, when 
he hoped, from his Lordship’s known be- 
nevolent disposition, every thing would 
be satisfactorily arranged, and assured the 
Baee that there is not the least cause for 
uneasiness on that account. The affairs 
of the state are going on as usual. 

Up to the 1 7th September every thing 
was going on well here. An uklihar 
from Khotah, states that n merchant and 
a shoe-maker died on the same day ; the 
body of the merchant was burned in the 
usual manner, wliilst that of the shoe- 
maker was left at the funeral place ; after 
some hours it revived and got up : the 
people, anxiously inquiring of the shoe- 
maker how be became living again, he 
replied that be was not the shoe.maker, 
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but the merchant, and that when his (the 
iTierchant’s) soul was carried up to heaven, 
he heard a voice, saying that his time was 
not come, and at that moment they tijrew 
the soul down ; the people then stated, 
that you are a shoe-maker, how can you 
pretend to be the merchant? wlien the 
man disclosed to them every item of the 
books and accounts of the merchant with 
such correctness, that it astonished the 
hole audience ; and they certainly consi- 
dered this a most extraordinary ciicum- 
staiice. Rajah iiunah Madho Sing has 
gi\cn directions to make particular in- 
quiiyinto tin’s strange circumstance; and 
Scindiah is also astonished at hearing it.— 
Jaum Jehan Nuniahy Ott. 7. 

WASTE AND RENT-KREK l..\NI)S. 

Ry Regulation III. 18‘28, passed for 
the better ascertaining the right of certain 
buds to continue exempt from contribut- 
ing to the revenue, certain measures aie 
directed to be adopted for the resumption 
of waste and rent-free lands, which, it 
appears, have given alarm to the native 
Eotnindars, whose case is set forth in the 
following petition with very creditable 
skill, if it be a native production. 

“ To the Right Honourable Lord William 
Cavendish Bentinck, Governor-genet al 
in Council, 8tc, &c. &c. 

“ The humble petition of the under- 
mentioned inhabitants of Beng.d, De- 
bar, and Orissah ; 

“ Sheweth, Th.at, placed as your petl- 
hoiiers are, under the sole pro’cetion of 
British rule, they confidently feel justified 
"hen 0 ])presscd, in claiming justice an<l 
paternal care from that power, and ap- 
proaching for redress the footstool of your 
Lordship, the local representative of their 
sovereign, and the immediate guardian of 
the safety and security of their lives and 
property. With this strong impression, 
)our petitioners most humbly appeaf to 
your Lordship in Council against the 
operation of Regulation III, of 1828, rc- 
cently passed by Government, which ap- 
pears to your petitioners unprecedented in 
severity, and unparallelled in oppression. 

“ That your petitioners, in the first in- 
duce, entreat your Lordship’s permission 
to bring to your notice the pieamble of 
Regulation XIX. of 1793, containing the 
solemn assurances of justice couched in 
tlte following terms: The Governor-ge- 
tieral in Council * has further resolved 
that the claims of the public on their 
Jands (provided they, the holder of such 
iands, as are exempted from the payment 
t>f public revenue, register the grants as 
f^uired in the Regulation) shall be tried 
•n tlie courts of judicature, that no such 
^tempted lands may be subjected to the 
P«yment of revenue until the titles of the 
proprietor sliall have been adjudged in- 


valid by a final judicial decree.' Your 
petitioners trust, after a reference to the 
language above quoted, your Lordship 
will not con^ider their hopes of legal pro- 
tection founded upon slight giounds, and 
their fears excited by the contrary plan 
laid down in the present Regulations, as 
mere creations of fancy. Tlio whole of 
the teiiour of the preamble, your peti- 
tioners presume, clearly exhibits, that 
althotigli IMarqnis Cornwallis, then the 
goveriior-geneinl of India, was as desi- 
rous as any of his successors to resume 
such laiuls as were alienated in opposition 
to the ancient and existing laws of the 
country, yet, from strict regard for the 
principles of justiie, and for tlie spirit and 
usages of the British law, his Lordship 
felt tiissu.ided fiom empowering a collec- 
tor an agent in behalf of government to 
exeicise judicial power over the parties 
whose rights were to be contested by that 
government. 

“Thal yoiir petitioners, in the second 
pl.ice, beg your Lordsbiji’s attention to 
Regulation 11. of 1819, which, though 
it varies fioin Regulation XIX. of 1793 
ill some essential points, yet gnurantecs to 
yonr petitioners that no part of their pro- 
perty can he tendered liable to nttacliment 
without the decision of a higher and more 
adequate authoiify than a collector of land 
revenue, or can be subjected to forfeiture 
without a chance of redress fiom the es- 
tablished judicial courts and the regular 
courts of appc.d. Vour petitioners, how- 
ever, deeply regret to find themselves sud- 
denly deprived of their long-cherished con- 
fidence iiy the threatening jiromulgatinn 
of Regulation III. of 1828, and being in 
the eve of ruin, they arc driven to the ne- 
cessity of ajipe.ding to yonr Lordship in 
Council, and Immbly, but earnestly, so- 
licit your Lordship’s condescending at- 
tention to the grounds of their complaint. 

“ That clause Isf, sec. iv. of the Regu- 
lation in question, totally overlooking tlic 
solemn pledge contained in the preumhlo 
of Regulation XIX. of 1793, has autho- 
rized n collector to institute inquiries in 
regard to lands free of assessment, without 
previously obtaining the sanction of the 
Board of Revenue for such inquiry, as re- 
quired in sec. 15, Regulation XIX., and 
in artieie first, sec. v. Regulation II. of 
1819, and hai transferred ‘the force and 
effect ’ of a judicial decree to any decision 
that the collector may pass upon such in- 
qiiiry against the present holders of lands 
of the above description ; that llie second and 
third articles of the same section not only 
invest a collector with unrestrained power 
to adjudge any land in possession of indi- 
viduals to be the property of government, 
but give him further absolute authority 
‘ to carry immediatelv into eOecl his de- 
cree by attaching and assessing tlie land,* 
so adjudged, without being required to 
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refer his decision to a higher authority for 
confirmation, as directed in sec. xx., Regu- 
lation II. of 1819. Your Lordship will 
now perceive that a collector of land reve- 
nue is, by virtue of his office, empowered 
in the first instance to search out lands 
subject to the claims of government ; he 
again is authorized to prefer an action be- 
fore himself as a judge against the parly 
who may be supposed to have been illi- 
citly in possession of them ; and lastly, he 
is rendered competent not only to adjudge 
the land to be the property of government, 
but also to disposses the present proprietor 
of the same land by a stroke of his pen in 
‘ a Persian roolenkarce ’ held by himself. 
In short, a collector is under one capacity 
commissioned to act the part of plainliff, 
while under another the same collector is 
vested with the power of discharging func- 
tions of an absolutely judicial nature, in 
passing a decree in cases in which he in 
fact stands as plaintiff or informer, and to 
carry immediately into effect whatever de- 
cree ho may pass, a system which your 
petitioners presume the most despotic go- 
vernment might feel reluctant to adopt. 

“ That your petitioners further beg 
leave to bring to the notice of your Lord- 
ship tlie hardship and difficulty they natu- 
rally dread from the operation of the regu- 
lation at issue. In sec. xxii. Regula- 
tion II. of 1819, Government bestowed 
upon your native subjects the privilege of 
seeking redress against the decision of the 
highest revenue authorities (the boards of 
revenue) from the nearest zillah or city 
court, in cases in which the amount of 
demand did not exceed 500 rupees ; that 
the most indigent individuals, or men en- 
gaged in husbandry or bumble professions, 
might easily have access to that court 
without experiencing much inconvenience 
or incurring heavy expenses; besides, they 
were permitted in sec. xxvt. Regulation 
II, of 1819, to appeal to a higher judicial 
authority for the vindication of their rights, 
on the supposition that the decision passed 
by a zillttli or city judge was unjust or 
erroneous. But your petitioners, with the 
deepest regret, feel compelled to entreat 
your Lordship will refer to clause fifth, 
sec. iv. of the present Regulation, vir- 
tually denying your native subjects all 
means of self-defence. Though the above 
clause justifies in theory an appeal to a 
special commissioner against the decision 
of a collector, yet it has rendered such an 
appeal in almost two cases of three almost 
absolutely impracticable, since numerous 
individuals possessing small pieces of land 
of the above description are so occupied in 
the pursuit of their livelihood, as to make 
it practically Impossible for them to leave 
their respective famines and occupations, 
to proce^ to a distant station for the pur- 
pose of conducting an appeal before a spe- 
cial commissiontr. Moreover, the collec- 
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tors in general, from their want of expe- 
rience of judicial duties, are not, and 
cannot, your petitioners presume, be re- 
garded as sufficiently competent to insti- 
tute judicial investigation ; their decisions, 
consequently, could not bear that wei;>lit 
and respect which are attached to a decri.e 
passed by an experienced judicial officer of 
government; under these circumstancts, 
any investigation that may be held by a 
special commissioner, when a})pealed to 
him against the decision of a collector, 
would, in point of fact, be the first re 
well us last judicial trial. 

“ Your petitioners further heg your 
Lordship’s liberal consideration of the long 
periorl that has elapsed since the officers of 
government were commanded to iiniuire 
into the v.alidity of the tenures of lakrauj 
lands. Severe as the provisions of the pre- 
sent regulations are, and widely as tliey 
depart from the spirit of that of Lord 
Cornwallis, it woukl have been happy for 
the people, bad even such modes of inves- 
tigation as arc there laid down been acted 
upon with promptitude. Not only, how- 
ever, has the cautious and just regard for 
the safety of private property evinced by 
that just and wise statesman been set 
aside, but that, too, under circumstance 
in many instances far more unfavourable 
for the security of your native subjects 
linn if their rights had been tried at lus 
time, 

“ Sunnuds, and other records, wliich 
might then have been produced so as to 
place your petitioners’ titles beyond dis- 
pute, have, from the many accidents to 
whicli papers are Iial)le, been lost or des- 
troyed, In cases cf disputed and divided 
succession, and of dispos-session by judi- 
cial or revenue sales, your Lordaiu'p wdl 
readily understand how often the posses- 
sion of the titles nmst liave been withheld 
from the actual owner of land, however 
rightful his succession to the property. 
Fire, inundation, and the ravages of des- 
tructive insects or vermin, have, in the 
course of thirty-five years, necessarily 
caused many important documents to pe- 
rish, and it is after the lapse of such a 
period, tiiat they arc now called to make 
good, before a new species of tribunal, 
rights which have so long remained undis- 
turbed. 

“ Your petitioners confidently affirm, 
that on reference to the revenue and judi- 
cial records of the zillalis and cities, it 
will be found that there are innumerable 
instances in which laslttsfrce of assessment 
have been, since 1 79.8, transferred to dif- 
ferent hands by sale at the public auctions, 
superintended either by revenue or by ju- 
dicial officers, for the recovery of arrears of 
revenue due to, government, or for the 
satisfaction of judicial decrees. These 
have been purchased by individuals of 
course on the public faith, and hitherto 
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possessed by them without molestation. 
Now your Lordship in Council may be 
pleased to judge whether it would be in 
any way consistent with justice, that such 
lands should again be resumed from these 
purchasers, on the grounds of their titles 
being invalid, and be assumed by go- 
vernment, whose public officers once pre- 
viously obtained their value in satisfaction 
of the demand of government upon their 
prior possessors, 

“ That your petitioners, without ft-ar of 
contradiction, can plead their past and 
present conduct as a proof of their un- 
slinken and continued loyalty and attach- 
nieiit to the Biitish rule in India. They 
have carefully entertained the hope of 
dally amelioration in their condition, from 
the auginenting and established power and 
possessions acquired by the wisdom of 
their rulers ; but they feel painfully disap- 
pointed in that expectation when, on com- 
paring with each other, the language used 
and the spirit manifested on the one and 
the same subject, in Regulations XIX. 
of 1793, II. of 1819, and III. of IH2H. 
Your petitioners perceive, with inexpressi- 
ble grief, a gradual inditterence exhibited 
toward their rights and interests. As 
loyal subjects, however, they are in duty 
liound to lay candidly liefore your Lord- 
ship their grievances, and sincerely pray 
that your Lordship in Council, for the 
honour of the British name, and from a 
sense of justice, may be pleased to rescind 
tlie Regulation complained of, and there- 
by save thousands of families of your 
dutiful subjects from utter ruin. 

“ And your petitioners, us in duty 
bound, shall ever pray.” 

[Here follow tlie signatures of about 
209 respectable Hindoos. A petition on 
the same subject was presented in the 
Persian language, signed by upwards ol 
loo IMusselmans.] 

Fate of the above petition. 

“ Extract from the Proceedings of tlie 
Right Honourable the Governor-gene- 
ral ill Council in the Territorial De- 
partment, under date tlie 29th Septem- 
ber 1829. 

** Read a petition from certain inhabi- 
tants of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, pray- 
ing for the repeal of Regulation HI, 
1828. 

“ Ordered, that the petitioners be in- 
formed, that the Governor-general in Coun- 
cil does not consider that there arc any 
sufficient grounds to render the repeal or 
modification of the rules of Regulation 
III. 1828 necessary. 

“ (A true extract.) 

“ R. M. 

Offig. l>ep. Sec. to Gov.” 

This petition has given rise to vciy 
strong observations in all the Calcutta 


papers. Wc subjoin the following from 
the Bengal Herald of October 24 : 

Since our last number went to press, 
we have learnt some further particulars 
regarding Regulation III. of 1828, tliat 
appear to us to place in a strong light the 
inexpediency (to use no harJur term) of 
that measure. We are informed, that the 
mode of proceeding laid down at the for- 
mation of the perpetual settlement for the 
resumption of tenures supposed to ho lia- 
ble to assessment was as follows : wheiiw 
ever a collector discovered land of tho 
above description, he repotted the case to 
the Itoaid of llevemio, which authority, 
on a full coiisiderntioii of the circuiii- 
stances, cither directed the collector to 
discontinue the investigation, or to inquire 
more fully into the teiiuie. On closing 
his iiKpiiry, the collector again reported 
the case to the Board, who thereupon 
cither rejected the public claim altogether, 
or autiiori/ed the collector to institute a 
regular suit in one of the district courts 
for the rccoveiy of the ])iil)lic dues, and 
ill the event of the court considering the 
prosecution vexatious, they were em- 
powered to award costs and damages to 
the party who had been thus unnecessarily 
annoyed and aggrieved by the revenue 
authorities. The law continued in this 
state until the year 1819, in which year 
a regulation w as passed modifying in some 
respect the rules of 1793. The collector 
was still bound, however, to obtain* the 
previous sanction of the Board of Reve- 
nue before he commenced his proceedings ; 
and after he had held an inquiry, the de- 
tails of which arc very precisely laid down, 
he was to close his proceeding, and record 
his opinion on the subject of the liability 
of the tenure to assessment or not. Hav- 
ing done so, the record was forwarded to 
the Board of Revenue, who sat in appeal 
on the decision of tho collector. If the 
Board decided for assessment, the party 
aggrieved might still institute a suit in the 
district court of judicature to dispute that 
decision, and an appeal laid from the first 
court to a second, that is, cither to the 
courts of appeal or Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, as (lie case might be. 

By the rules of 1793, therefore, the 
collector, the Board of Revenue, and 
three several courts of judicature, must 
all have been of opinion that the land 
was liable to assessment. By the Regu- 
lations of 181 9, a similar result was re- 
quisite from the collector, the Board of 
llevetiuc, and two courts of judicature. 
The holder of rent-free lands is now, 
however, reduced to the decision of tho 
collector (who, by the way, we believe, 
until very lately, was actually entitled, 
under Regulation LVIII. 1795, to a 
commission of twenty-five per cent, on 
liie jumma of all the land he could re- 
sume, and even now, if we are not mis- 
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taken, he receiree a certain bonus to in- 
flame his zeal), and to the decision of a 
single special commissioner ; and the col- 
lector is moreover armed with the power 
of carrying his own decision into imme- 
diate effect. Now we will ask any un- 
prejudiced man, if such proceedings are 
not calculated to alarm any body of men, 
Knglishmen as well as the natives of 
India. 

Again, by Regulation III. of 1828, 
any individual purchasing or succeeding 
in any way to rent-free land, is bound to 
notify the same to the collector within six 
months ; and shouhl he omit to do so, the 
collector may immediately attach the land, 
and, should the individual even prove to 
bis satisfaction that the tenure is rent-free, 
he is to be fined one year’s rent for bis ne- 
gligence, Now let us suppose a case. Lot 
us suppose that a bouse and gaiden at 
Allipore, or Titigliur, for the Rcgulatiou 
extends to all places out of Calcutta, is 
advertised for sale by Messrs. Tiilloh and 
Co.; that this propcity is purchased by 
Messrs. Alexander and Co., and that 
through ignorance of the law they omit 
to report the same to the collector of the 
Twenty-four rurgunnahs. I.et us sup- 
pose that this house is moreover let for 
Sa. Us. 500 per mensem, will any man be 
bold enough to come forward, and say that 
the collector would he justihed in attach- 
ing that property, in calling on Alexander 
and Co. foi their title-deeds; and, even 
admitting that these title-deeds would sa- 
tisfy the collector, would any one say that 
Messrs. Alexander and Co. should be 
fined CjCXK) rupees ? The thing is absurd ; 
yet such is the law now' in the suburbs of 
Calcutta, and in all places beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

The preamble of Regulation XIX. 
1793, which as yet stands unresemded, 
and is, therefore, we conclude, to guide 
the courts, under whatever denomination 
they may be called, expressly states that 
** the claims of the public ou these lands 
shall be tried in the courts of judicature, 
and that no such exempted lands may be 
subjected to the payment of revenue until 
the titles of the proprietor shall have been 
adjudged invalid by a final judicial de- 
cree.” Yet holders of rent-fice tenures 
are now dispossessed from their lands be - 
fore their title-deeds have been adjudged 
invalid, even by a special commissioner, 
and all the satisfaction that the individual 
can obtain who is thus deprived of his 
hereditary property is, Uiat “ he has been 
alarmed by the too hasty zeal of some col- 
lectors in carrying it into effect.” 

The John Mull of October 20 contains 
the following remarks upon the petition : 

I'he strongest ground, as it appears to 
us, on which the petitioners' case rests, is 
that noticed near its conclusion, that lands 
free of assessment have, since 179S, been 


transferred to different bands by sale at 
public auction, for recovery of arrears of 
revenue due to government. Govern- 
ment, it is contended, has consequently 
received value for these hinds ; and to go 
back now, and demand of their present 
holders to produce any other title than the 
deed or evidence of sale under sanction 
and authority of government, seems, to 
say the least, a strange inode of proce. 
dure. We have not seen the regulation 
itself complained against, and it is essen- 
tial to a piopcr understanding of the case 
that it should be before us. We cannot 
help suspecting that the petitioners must 
have misunderstood it, when they assert 
it to pass over such a title to possession as 
a judicial sale confers, and to demand 
specific wiitten titles where lands have 
been subdivided, and where, of course, 
the original titles may have i*een retained 
by the fust possessors, and not come into 
the hands of those to whom the lands 
have been subsequently sold or apportion- 
ed. The complaint founded on the powers 
given to the collector by the new- regula- 
tion is not, we think, entitled to the pro- 
minent place it lias received in the peti- 
tion. We are glad, however, to find that 
the native gentlemen are not complaining, 
as we at first understood they w'ere, of 
any breach of the permanent settlement. 
Under that settlement, there was a provi- 
sion for government resuming lands 
where the claim to their being rcnt-fiee 
was pronounced invalid. They are com- 
plaining of the new' mode adopted liy go- 
vernment for conducting the requisite in- 
quiry, and deciding on the claims ; and 
we ccrlainly arc of opinion, if the peti- 
tion f.iirly states the provisions of tlie 
Regulation, that the complaint is not fri- 
volous or vexatious. It would have been, 
we think, no loss to it, if the last para- 
graph had been omitted. We are con- 
vinced, that if it were put individually to 
the 209 respectable Hindoos and tlie 100 
Miisselmans who have signed this petition, 
to say if the government has “manifested 
a gradual indifference to the rights and 
interests of their native subjects,” the reply 
would be in the negative. 13iit these, we 
imagine, are “ the seeds of liberty and 
justice implanted in my brethren by up- 
right and noble Britons on tliis occasion,” 
as slated by one of the petitioners. We 
certainly think ‘‘ upright and noble Bri- 
tons ” might be better employed than in 
exciting the native gentlemen to difcon- 
tent, or encouraging them to put on re- 
cord statements which their own expe- 
rience, and the palpable improvement of 
their condition under the English rule, so 
palpably belie. 

ABOLITION or THE SUTTEE PRACTICE. 

We are sure that our readers, and the 
public generally, will hear wiUi the highest 
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satisfaction, that the order to put an iin- 
iDcdiate stop to the practice of suttees Itas 
jtassed the council. Tliis is a measure 
that will make “ all Europe ring fiom 
side to si<lo ” with the praises of the IJri- 
iish-Indian government, and will iinally 
secure to it the gratitude even of the great 
boily of the Hindoos themselves. As to 
tlie apprehensiems of any consequent ( x- 
citeii ent, they .mo really woise than iflle. 
With tl)e pov'u we now po‘;scss, to liesi- 
trite in promul'Mting a humane carder from 
tlio fear of cxclt'iig dangerous irritation, 
is at once iinhoi lie and absurd, lint even 
supposing that theie did exist some chance 
of 0 ])position, we think tlie positive good 
wliieli must be the result of such a mea- 
sure, when carried into eflect, is vvoitli a 
i> nth grc.iter risk tli.m the most timid 
statesman could anlieipk^e on this occa- 
sion. — /fc/tg. Chron., Xov. 2(1. 

We hope we shall soon have the high 
gratification of announcing, (“tom autlu'- 
rity, the aholition of the cruel and inlni- 
iiian piactice of suttee under the liiiiisli 
government. Wliile wo exult over the 
nKMsure, as reflecting the highest lionour 
on the ndmiiiistraiion of Lord William 
Ileminik, it ought not to be forgotten, 
that former governments w'cre indefatiga- 
hly emplojed in paving the way for it, and 
in iisccitaining the obligation of this prac- 
tice as a duty enjoined by the Hindoo 
laws. The accumulated evidence of )ears 
of caution and delibeiaiion h.is establislied 
the frict of the piaciice being a conujilion 
as much of the spiiit and doctiines ol the 
sliasters, as it is an outrage on humanity ; 
and on the ground alike of humanity ami 
good faith, the abolition has at length been 
resolved upon. We have every reason to 
believe, as w'e hope, tliat the intelligence 
will be received by our native subjtcts 
with feelings of gratitude and delight. 
Should the present adininistration be niark- 
e<l by no other great event, the truly hu- 
mane one of accomplishing an object so 
universally recommended, will give it 
most distinguished and honourable place 
in the annals of British India.— Cal. John 
Hull, Nov, 26. 

We learn that a petition is in progress 
Against the abolition of widow’-burning, 
hut we do not find that it receives any sup- 
port from the respectable members of the 
native community, which entitle it to their 
consideration. From the Sunuichar Dnr- 
]fun we have extracted some clear and 
just remarks on the reasoning employed 
hy the editor of the Chundnka in lelation 
to tin's subject ; and we trust tliat the edi- 
tors of the Sumbad Cowmoodc and Bu?igii 
Hoot, papers which may be considered as 
representing the sentiments of the more 
liberal portion of the native public, will 
employ their pens in preventing the in- 
dentions of government from being mis- 
understood, and in contradicting and cor- 


recting the misapprehensions into wdilch 
the opponents of the measure may fall. 
We should deprecate any attempt to res- 
train, in the sliglitest degree, the right of 
petition and remonstrance. A free and 
uiifcttcrctl expression of their sentiments 
against the measnie will at once be safest 
and most honomuble to the s*nte; and wo 
trust tlie dajs that have been, are not, 
when a men her of council drafted a peti- 
tion against a similar measure, ordered 
one of bis native dependants to sign it, and 
to procure the signatures of ollicrs, ami 
then presented to the council of govern- 
ment of wliitb lie was a membiT, tiis own 
petition ns that ( f tlie native community, 
and by tins and other means succeeded in 
defeating tlie benevolent intentions of bis 
colleagues m oflitc. 'I’liesc tilings, we re- 
peat, b.»\e lietn : we trust that there is 
iio'dung similar to them in the present 
case. — /nd. Cut, Xov. : 5 (). 

The following are the aiiiiUs in the na- 
tive papers rifeiud to in the India Ca- 
xetlt' . they aie, as will be seen, pro and 
con. 

“ On the Till of November, the TlcngiJ 
/fo/n/d published the following notes rela- 
tive to the aholiiion of suttees . that go- 
vernment h.-id <!i l( rniined to abolish the 
burning of widows, and that the piuctice 
would cease in a few dajs ; that many 
Hindoos in t'alcoUa were in favour of iho 
abolition ; hut th.it some of the ablest 
members of government entertain oppo- 
site opinions on the subject; and that 
Lord Bentiiuk has determined to suppress. 
At this awful intelligence we have trem- 
l)led from head to foot, and aie distressed, 
tcirified, and nsfonisheil ; for, even under 
the Moosoolmans, onr law sliastrus wero 
left iinlouihed. It is reported that tliey 
sorely vexeil the Hindoos, hut knowing 
the Hindoo laws regarding tlie holy rile of 
burning up widows and otlier acts, they 
never ventured to touch them. Even undtr 
those unappeased and wicked sovereigns, 
tliat sacred right was preserved. If, then, 
it he abolished under a just government, 
what greater cause of affliction can arise 1 
On bearing this intelligence, we have been 
seized with such alarm, that we believe 
the Hindoo religion is now on its last 
legs. 

“ We have heard, that wlien the Eng- 
lish conquered this country, they made an 
oath, that they would not subvert the reli- 
gion of any of their subjects, and that 
each one shoiihl be at liberty to profess hia 
own creed : that they still adhere to this 
engagement we have abundant proofs. 

“ 1st. On the subject of abolishing 
suttees ; whenever we have a new gover- 
nor-general, 'ome fellows who dislike the 
Hindoo religion, w.iit upon him, and tell 
him a parcel of lies about the biirniog of 
widows being contrary to the shastrus; 
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but that most exalted individual, after a 
diligent search, as soon as he discovers 
that it is authorized by the shastrus, drops 
all interference. Thus, under each suc- 
cessive governor, has the Hindoo religion 
escaped. 

“ 2d. When the missionaries came first 
to this country, and having printed many 
books, big and little, gave them away ; 
and when in the market-place at the ghats, 
in the fields, the villages, the bazars, 
Englishmen stood up and taught, the 
Hindoos imagined that their religious ob- 
servances were at an end ; for, said they, 
if the sovereigns of the country attempt 
to destroy the caste, the religion, and the 
souls of the subject, what can save them ? 
They thought that though the missionaries 
might give instruction in very mild lan- 
guage, yet should they not agree with 
them, they would eventually destroy their 
religion by force. Soon after, we found 
that they did not give instruction by the 
command or witli the consent of our 
rulers, and that under tlie guise of teach- 
ing, they had come to this country to 
amass wealth ; and that we should not be 
subject to punisbment if we turned a deaf 
ear on their advice. Hence we concluded 
that the j)romise made to us by govern- 
ment was still sacred. 

“3d. In the third place, the government 
has removed all inconvenience from pil- 
grims visiting our holy places, and the tem- 
ples of our gods ; and have made great ex- 
ertions to establish on an excellent system 
the worship of the gods in those phaces. 
In constructing new streets for the beauty 
of this city, they have not destroyed the 
temples that stood in the way or projected 
from the sides, but have rather given the 
road a crooked turn. 

“ Many such proofs might be adduced. 
Why then should we feel distress respect- 
ing our rulers, ' thus pledged to us, and 
who are the defenders of the subject ? If 
you say that his Lordship has heard that 
many Hindoos are on the side of aboli.* 
tion, and that this has led to his determi- 
nation, and moreover, that if the practice 
he not grounded on the shastrus, it ought 
to be abolished ; I reply, let this question 
be put through the whole extent of the 
British dominions, wherever the Hindoo 
shastrus prevail, and let the answer be 
brought forward. If it be stated, in 
reply, that suttees are not according to the 
shastrus, do as you desire, and we shall 
feel no anxiety. But if this holy rite he 
abolished upon the averment of a few pre- 
tended Hindoos, and of those w’ho, to 
please the English, contemn the Hindoo 
shastrus, our very souls will be distracted. 
The editor of the Herald says, that many 
Hindoos in Calcutta are in favour of the 
abolition. What fool told him this? We 
speak advisedly when we say, that the 
learned, the wcalUiy, tlie virtuous, the 


noble, the polite, the mild inhabitants of 
Calcutta, have determined to petition his 
Lordship that this holy rite may he pre- 
served to us. The petition is now in a 
suite of forwardness, and will be present- 
ed with all possible speed. The sight of 
this petition will wipe out the disgrace 
now erroneously cast on the inhabitants of 
Calcutta.” — Chundrika, Nov. 19. 

The Chundrika says, that the proliibi- 
tion of suttees will be the destruction of 
the Hindoo redigion ; to this we cannot 
subscribe. Munoo is acknowledged by 
all Hindoos to be the great religious le- 
gislator of India. Wh.itc\er is contrary 
to Ids precepts is not law. Miinoo lias 
nowhere ordered the widow to burn her- 
self on the funeral pile of her husband. 
On the contrary, he says expressly, “ let 
her continue till death forgiving all inju- 
ries, performing harsh duties, avoiding 
every sensual pleasuie, and cheerfully 
practising the incomparable rules of virtue 
which have been followed by such women 
as were devoted to one only husband.” 
He adds, in a subsequent couplet, “ a 
virtuous wife ascends (o heaven though 
she have no child, if, after the dccea'se of 
her lord, she devote herself to pious aus- 
terities.” How are these ordinances com- 
patible with burning up the woman im- 
mediately on the death of her husband ? 
We very much suspect that every act of 
suttee is an infringement of the law of 
Munoo, and “ whatever law has been or- 
dutned for any person by Munoo, that 
law is fully declared in the Veda.” 

It may then be confidently asked, will 
an observance of the laws of Munoo bring 
the religion of the Hindoos to an end ? 
If the British government should issue a 
regulation re-establishing this law of Mu- 
noo, and commanding every widow to ab- 
stain from self-destruction, and to live as 
that lawgiver has ordained, can any Hin- 
doo say that government will thereby des- 
troy the Hindoo religion ? 

It ought, moreover, to be remarked, 
that, as a religious act, a suttee stands in 
the lowest rank. Among the Hindoos 
there are three kinds of religious obser- 
vances — the NUyat or the duties of per- 
petual obligation • the NimUya, or the 
propitiatory acts; and the Kamya, the 
mercenary, or those which are performed 
with the prospect of advantage. Suttees 
rank among the last of the three. The 
self-immolation may be done, or it may 
be left undone j if performed, it is sup- 
posed to produce benefit, but to leave it 
unperformed entails no sin. Hence ten 
thousand widows in Bengal, who have re- 
fused to burn, are living in a state of 
widowhood, without being expelled from 
the Hindoo community. If a brahmun 
were to neglect the NUya, or duties of 
perpetual obligatioti, he would be reckon- 
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ed a great transgressor ; but a widow, who 
neglects to burn, incurs no guilt. 

It may, moreover, be argued, that the 
Hindoos themselves are constantly in the 
habit of neglecting the Xtinv/a, or merce- 
nary duties. A man who performs them 
one year, may omit them the next, with- 
out any sign of disgrace. INIany instances 
might be adduced of individuals who, 
despising the meanness of the principle, 
neglect all peiformances of this character. 
If, then, the Hindoos arc at liheity to 
omit actions of this class w if hout incurring 
tcnsure, can it he said that the piohihifion 
of one act of this nature on the part of 
government will he e(|ual to the aubver- 
sion of the Hindoo religion? 

There are many hundred villages in 
IJongal in which no woman has heen 
burnt alive for two centuiies. lias file 
Hindoo religion ceased to exi>t from lliat 
circumstance? Are tlieie in those vil- 
lages no hi ah mu ns, no religious ceremo- 
nies, no festivals t Have the inliahilaiUs 
been expelled from society ? 

It is .ilso well known, that in many in- 
stances the afflicted family of the distracted 
widow uses every form of intrealy to turii 
her from her purpose; and that they arc 
sometimes successful Hut does any man 
suppose that they hereby subvert the Hin- 
doo religion? if brothers, and fathers, and 
son>., moved by the yearnings of nature, 
are at liberty to prevent a deluded woman 
from leaping into the flames, why should 
a paternal government be stigmatized for 
endeavouring to exercise similar compas- 
sion ofi a larger scale ? 

Respecting the oath the English are 
said to have taken on the subjc^ct of Hin- 
doo observances, when they acquired the 
country, we are somewhat incredulous. 
Where is it ? In what public document 
is it recorded? The Rritish conquered 
the country from tlie Moosoolmans, not 
from the Hindoos, and it is not probable 
that they would have given any such oatli, 
except to the Moosoolmans. But if it be 
said that they granted a general promise 
to the Hindoo that they should enjoy the 
free exercise of their religion, this pro- 
mise did not include the permission of 
any rites, or the gift of any privileges, 
contrary to equity or the dictates of hu- 
manity. For instance, the capital punish- 
ment of brahmuns is forbidden in thellin- 
doo shastrus ; yet the English have found 
it necessary to subvert the Hindoo law in 
this respect, and subject them to a like 
punishment for similar crimes with the 
soodra. The exposing of children at Sa- 
gor was an act said to be sanctioned by 
religious authority, yet the English go- 
vernment hasalxilished it altogether. This 
promise, therefore, if it ever was given, 
did not extend to the permission of acts 
which appeared either unjust or cruel. 

If any Hindoo imagines that the pro- 
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bibition of suttees arises from a disposi- 
tion on the part of government to sub- 
vert the Hindoo religion by force, he is 
much mistaken : government has no such 
object in view. The act will be forbid- 
den, not because it is esteemed religious, 
hut because it is considered cruel, and in- 
asmuch as it is contrary to British ciiuity 
to allow of the destruction of life whero 
there has been no crime. Certainly the 
pel feet toleration of the Iliiuloo religion, 
for the last •-ixty years, ought hy this timo 
to have convinced tlie ii.itives that govern- 
ment is incapable of entertaining such an 
idea. After suttees shall have heen abo- 
lished, there will not he one hialiinun, 
one temple, one festival, less than before 
the proliihition. How, then, can it ho 
said, with any degree of truth, that the 
abolition of suttees will he the subversion 
of IlifU.'ooisin ? — Sumadtai JJurpun, \oi'. 
‘AS. 

ItFVIOVAI. Ol’ THE COVUiN.MFNT SEAT. 

All oflicial notice in the Oovernment 
G.i/ctte, under tiate tlie ‘JOih Nov., would 
seem to intimate the Governor-gcncrar» 
intention of soon visiting the upper pro- 
vinces ; hut in consequence of orders from 
home, the measure of removing the scat 
of government for a time from Calcutta 
will not now he carried into cflect. 

We understand that, in consctjuencc of 
advices received hy the late despatches from 
England, the plan which has been for 
some time in agitation, of removing the 
government from Calcutta, is abandoned. 
This information may be confidently relieii 
on as coming from good authority. — Ind. 
Oaz.f I^uv. 2 . 4 . 

MACJIINKBV IN INDIA. 

Our worthy cotemporary of the Govem- 
ment Gazelle, in noticing the eslahliJi- 
ment of steam-machinery in India for the 
weaving ami spinning of cotton, to which 
the Qnmtcrly Review had alluded, as one 
of those important revolutions in arts and 
commerce that are now affecting the inte- 
rests of England, speaks in rather a more 
loose and unphilosophical style than we 
expected. It is not exactly “ the old wo- 
men of England ” who have occasion to 
regard the Gloucester spinning-mills with 
something like fear and anxiety. But it 
is indisputable, that if success attend the 
experiment, to which it is so well en- 
titled, as it is calculated to promote tlie 
industry and wealth of India, and of 
which there is the most reasonable pros- 
pect, the part of the population at home 
employed in cotton-spinning and weaving, 
and already on the verge of starvation 
from want of work, will have reason to 
regret, as they will infallibly taste of the 
evil of its conuvjuemes. 'Hiey have been 
buoyed up with the hopes that the Indian 

C‘-^ K) 
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market is to afford them employment, as 
other markets close upon them, in conse- 
quence of the progress of improvement in 
the countries that were once the customers 
of England. They have been encouraged to 
clamour for the abolition of the Company’s 
charter, as the infallible “ sesame ” that 
is to open this somce of employment to 
their stagnant industry. But if India, 
already in possession from nature of the 
valuable raw material, is to have the same 
improved machinery for working it up 
within herself as is possessed by England, 
they must be sanguine indeed who will 
venture to calculate on her as a customer 
for European cotton goods. With such 
advantages as she enjoys in the possession 
of the raw material and the cheapness of 
labour, the mnnnfjcturer of Manchester 
may probably find his Indian rival jostling 
him out of a market that has hitherto been 
exclusively his own, the market of En- 
gland itself. — CaL John Bully Nov. 27. 

THE TENASSEIUM PROVIKCES. 

The Ganges, from Amherst, brings in- 
telligence that Capt. Buxton, and Lieute- 
nants Sanders, Shepherd, and Younghus- 
band, have been found on the island of 
St. Susann i, in a state of extreme desti- 
tution. Wo suppose they will be imme- 
diately called to account for the extraordi- 
nary course they adopted, in quitting Mer- 
gui with so much precipitation. 

Lctteis from the eastward, now before 
us, state positively that arrangements are 
in progress for delivering up the Tenassc- 
rim provinces to the Burmese authorities, 
and that it is expected they will be com- 
pleted in five or six months. We have 
not heard on what terms they are to be 
surrendered, or whether any compensa- 
tion will be required ; but the measure 
itself is one which all must approve.— 
Ind. Gaz.y Nov. 2G. 

grants of land to EUROPEANS. 

We have learned with much pleasure, 
that within the last few days, upwards of 
a lakh of biggahs of jungle in the vici- 
nity of Saugor have been assigned to Eu- 
ropean cultivators. — Hurk., Nov. 10. 

It affords us much pleasure to be able to 
state, that nearly as much jungle land as we 
lately noticed had been granted to Euro- 
eans in the Sunderbuns near Saugor 
aland, has been given to Anglo-Indians 
and others, south of the Salt Lake below 
Tarda. We have also heard that there 
are yet a great number of applications un- 
satisfied from Europeans, Anglo-Indians, 
and respectable natives, for further grants 
of land to the south of the &lt Lake, 
lliese are the good effects of giving pub- 
licity to the determination of government 
to grant rent-free leases for twenty years. 
We believe no official notification has been 


issued on the subject, but we are inform- 
ed that, at the expiration of the twenty 
years, a progressive rent of two, four, six, 
eight, ten, and twelve annas per begab, 
per year, will be levied, and afterwards a 
free grant of quarter of the land r ill be 
made in perpetuity to the possessor, and 
the remainder to stand at eight annas [>tr 
begah. — Ibid. 

It is stated in one of the English papers 
of the presidency, that within a few days 
government has granted land to the extent 
of a lakh of begahs to Europeans in tlie 
Soondcrbiinds. There can be little doubt 
that, under the system of encouragement 
now adopted by government, cultivation 
will gradually extend through the Soon- 
derbunds ; and we may look forward to 
the time when those vast tracts, now the 
abode of tigers, shall be tilled with a 
happy population. 

Time brings round many changes. 
Long after the English had seated them- 
selves on the Mogul throne, the strictest 
injunctions were enforced against Euro- 
peans having any connexion with land. 
That system is now gradually giving way. 
The first symptom of improvement was 
the grant of Saugor Island to a company, 
consisting partly of Europeans and partly 
of natives. Then followed, though at 
a long interval, the permission for Euro- 
peans to rent lands of the natives in their 
own names, for the cultivation of coffee. 
Soon after, permission was granted to 
them to hold lands to any extent, upon a 
long lease, from native zumcendars who 
were willing to grant them : a rule equally 
just to the European as to the zumeendar; 
for, as many landholders were able to ob- 
tain the rent of their lands with greater 
facility by granting them to Europeans, 
than by squeezing it out of the unwilling 
ryot, a rupee at a time, it was scarcely 
fair to prevent the zumeendar’s making 
the most of his own estate. We know 
that some zumeendurs have already grant- 
ed leases of extensive tracts to Europeans, 
and feel confident that they will have no 
cause to rue the consequences. Finally, 
we perceive the whole of the Soonder- 
bunds thrown open to Europeans; the 
grant is perhaps of little value at present, 
for the land is a jungle, and the only resi- 
dents are ferocious beasts ; but perseve- 
rance and industry may convert even the 
wild Soonderbunds into a garden, — Sunui' 
char Durimn, Nov. 14. 

RIOTOUS CONDUCT OF FRENCH SEAMEN. 

Some very serious riots have taken plac® 
at Calcutta on the part of the seamen ot 
some French ships. On the 23d NovetU' 
ber, between nine and ten at * 

French seaman stabbed two Englishm 
near the Chandy Choke, who were taken 
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ofT to tlio hospital in a verj precarious 
state, 'file assassin escaped. It was only 
a few evenings before that the serjeant- 
major of the town-guard (Mr. McCann), 
and an officer that accompanied him, while 
endeavouring to quell a riot, were stabbed 
hy men belonging to a French ship in 
port, and the officer who accompanied 
Mr. McCann now lies dangerously ill. 

The circumstances of the latter affray, 
in which officers of the ship were concern- 
ed, were investigated before the police 
magistrates, on the 26th and 27tli Novem- 
ber ; the inquiry ended by the conviction 
of the assailants in a penalty to the King 
of Rs. 100 each, or in default of payment, 
confinement in the common gaol till the 
respective ships to which the prisoners be- 
long should be ready to put to sea. The 
facts connected with the aflray are as fol- 
lows: On Sunday evening a chokcedar 
called upon Mr. McCann, to inform him 
that a body of sailors were assaulting the 
natives in Doomtollah, and bad knocked 
down and severely beaten a constable, wlio 
had interfered to preserve the peace and 
protect the unoffending natives. A Ser- 
jeant was immediately despatched to the 
scene of action, but hud not been gone 
many minutes till intelligence arrived of 
liis having been murdered; upon which 
Mr. McCann immediately repaired to tlie 
arena of discord, leaving directions that a 
party of sepoys should follow him : which 
directions, however, from the stupidity of 
the chokeedurs, were not attended to. Ar- 
rived at the spot, he found matters not 
quite so bad as had been reported to him, 
but quite bad enough, as the constable, 
Hamilton, had been quite disabled, and 
the Serjeant, Daunt, overpowered by num- 
bers, and on the verge of falling a sacri- 
fice to the fury of the inebriated rioters. 
In an attempt to apprehend some of them 
the fight was renewed with redoubled vi- 
gour, at an odds of forty to two, and but 
lor the seasonable arrival of a little more 
assistance, there is little doubt that the 
case under investigation would have as- 
sumed a far more serious colour than that 
of merely riot and assault. Mr. McCann 
received a slight W'ound in the head j Ser- 
jeant Daunt was most unmercifully 
l^ten, till his back and arms assumed a 
livid hue, and in one of his arms he like- 
wise received a stab. At length the rioters 
were obliged to retreat, and were pursued, 
and sixteen of them have been apprehended. 
One of the officers was identified by liis 
fiat failing off, from which his gloves also 
tumbled j bis initials were inside of tlio 
hat. 

raoJECTKD PUBUC MEETING. 

It appears from the latest papers from 
this presidency, that a public meeting of 
the inhabitants of Calcutta is contem- 
plated, the object of which, as stated in 


the requisition to the sheriff, is to petition 
the Legislature “ to throw open tlie Chitia 
and India trade,” and to provide for the 
unfettered ai>plication of British skill, ca- 
pital, and industry, to the commercial and 
agricultural resources of India,” The 
application was under the consideration of 
government at the date of the last paper 
received (Dec. 2), but a refusal was not 
anticipated. 

'llie sulijcct seems to have engrossed 
general attention at the presidency. It is 
hinted, h) the o|)position papers, that the 
meeting has arisen from the rumoured dis- 
approbation conveyed hy the Couit of Di- 
rectors at home to the local government 
reg.irding recent liberal measures. 'I’he 
jJm IhtU suggests that some influential 
personage in England (the initial of whose 
name, probably, is not fur from tlie be- 
ginning of the alphabet) has expressed 
some appreliensions respecting the result 
of the East- India question unless vigo- 
rous measures are adopted. 

The John Hull of November 28 says, 
since writing the above remarks, we liavo 
learned that the requisition, still in circle 
lation, is confined to the two points of 
opening the trade to China, and allowing 
fiee access of Britisli capital into this 
coiintiy. Political objects arc not em- 
braced; neither a free press, nor freedom 
from transmission, arc included among 
the objects for which the public meeting is 
called; and a resolution declaratory of 
the gratitude of the meeting for tlio advan- 
tages they have enjoyed under the govern- 
ment of the Company, is more likely to 
pass, than any that would demand from 
the Legislature the abolition of tlieir 
l>ower. 

From the remarks of both our cotem- 
poraries of the India Gatelle and Bengal 
Hurkaru, it would .-.ccin that this proposal 
of a public meeting has taken its rise from 
the rumoured displeasure of the Court of 
Directors with several of the measures of 
the present government, in regard to Eu- 
ropeans liolding land ; if its object be to 
put on record the general — we may say 
universal— opinion that these measures 
promised the greatest advantages, without 
entailing any thing like political danger, 
it will receive support, we should imagine, 
in all quarters. But some may doubt 
whether the mere report that the Court bai 
disapproved of the contemplated measures 
is ground enough for a public meeting and 
a petition to Parliament. Tlie British re- 
sidents are well aware of tlie ready atten. 
tion given by Lord William Bentinck to 
the suggestions that have been submitted 
to his Lordship, with a view to remove 
existing evils in the mode of holding 
lands, and administering justice in the 
Mofussil. We would fain indulge the 
hope that nothing has occurred to para- 
lyze these exertions ; and surely it would 
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he well to ascertain this point, if possible, 
before buckling on our armour to fight, 
perhaps — a shadow; 

iftaliraa. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Oct. 1. 

Syed Cassim v. UUey Khan Jemadar and 
Mossah Khan Jemadar. This was a ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. On the ‘25th of Sep- 
tember, the Advocate- Gimeral moved for a 
rule to shew cause why the defendants 
should not be discharged from the custody 
of the sheriff, and why the proceedings 
in this action should not be set aside with 
costs for irregularity, and his application 
was grounded on an affidavit of the defen- 
dants, which stated that the defendants were 
jemadars in the Company’s service, and 
were attached to the 3 2d regt. of M.N.I. ; 
that they were natives of Madura, at 
which place their families resided ; that 
they never were inhabitants of Madras ; 
that it was true they had occasionally come 
to Madras with their corps on duty, and 
at other times on leave for a day or two 
days. That in the year J 825 they came to 
Madras with their corps, and from thence 
embarked for foreign service; that they 
returned with their regiment from Tavoy, 
and landed at Madras in June last. That 
whilst the regiment remained encamped at 
Madras they continued to do duty with it; 
that in July the regiment proceeded to 
Trichinopoly where it is now stationed ; 
that the defendants being entitled to re- 
ceive certain monies aw'arded to them by 
the Carnatic commissioners, on account of 
a debt due to their late father by the na- 
bobs of the Carnatic, obtained leave of ab- 
sence from their corps for the purpose of 
arranging the same ; that they accordingly 
remained at Madras until their claim was 
finally settled, and during tliat period they 
resid^ in a house in Koyapettah as te- 
nants ; that during their residence the 
plaintiff applied to them for the payment 
of a sum of money, which, he alleged, he 
was entitled to, and which, he stated, was 
included in tlie amount awarded by the 
Carnatic commissioners; the defendants 
denied the claim, and denied ever having 
had any dealings with, or being indebted 
to tlie plaintiff, on any account whatso- 
ever. They further stated, that having 
settled their affairs at Madras, they pre- 
pared to join their regiment at Trichino- 
poly, and for that purpose they set out 
from Madras on the 17th of September, 
and proceed as far as Sydapettah ; that on 
the following day they reached a place 
called Cuddapah Choultry, distant from 
Falaveram about five miles, and beyond 
the local limits of the Supreme Court; 
that early on the following morning, as 


they were about to pursue their march, 
they were arrested by a slieriff ’s bailiff, 
and were compelled to return with him to 
Madra.s. The amount for which they 
were arrested was 1,400 rupees, and being 
strangers, they were not able to give bail to 
the sheriff ; instead of doing so they de- 
posited the amount in cash, whereupon 
they were released. The circumstances 
having been made known to the Comman- 
der-in-chief, his Excellency felt it hit 
duty to protect the defendants as native 
officers under his command, and it was at 
his suggestion the present application was 
made. 

The court, immediately after the con- 
tents of the affidavit were made known, 
granted a rule to show cause, and directed 
that all proceedings should be stayed in 
the mean time. 

This day Mr. Lewis appeared as coun- 
sel for the plaintiff' to sliow cause against 
the rule obtained by the Advocate-general ; 
and he produced an affidavit, stating that 
the defendants had resided at Royapettah, 
within the local limits of the Supreme 
Court; and he contemled that such a resi- 
dence was sufficient to subject them to the 
jurisdiction of the court. The affidavit 
likew ise went to sup|X)rt the merits of the 
plaintiff’s case ; but the whole point turn, 
ed on the question of jurisdiction. 

The court were clearly of opinion that 
the defendants were not subject to the ju- 
risdiction, and the rule nisi was therefore 
made absolute with costs. 

October 8 . 

Tlie sessions of oyer and terminer com- 
menced this day, when the Chief Justice 
addressed the grand jury in a short speech, 
wherein he referred to the case of Anna- 
sawmy (the individual referred to in a pa- 
ragraph in our last number, p. 137), 
against whom a coroner’s warrant for mur- 
der had issued, but who had hiiherto 
escaped, and, it w'as stated, could not be 
taken into custody either by the coroner or 
by the superintendent of police. His 
lordship stated, that invidious statements 
had been made, that the accused was per- 
mitted to go at large more from conni- 
vance, than from any want of means and 
of knowledge of the haunts of the accus- 
ed, or from any other cause ; and his lord- 
ship read a paragraph in the Madras Ga- 
zette, which stated that the alleged delin- 
quent went abroad constantly, only chang- 
ing Iiis place of abode every two or three 
days to places which were well known. 
Upon this his lordship observed at some 
length, and said, that if the party who in- 
serted it possessed all the information he 
affected, nothing was easier than for him, 
if he wished Annasawmy to be apprehend- 
ed, to have given the police notice of bis 
haunts; for aa it was, the only effect of 
the paragraph would be to make the indivi- 
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dual change his places of al>odc or abscond 
altogether. [The officer of the court here 
stated that the man had just come in and 
made a voluntary surrender,] 

Soobaney was then put upon his trial for 
an attempt to burn the Ernaadi the pro- 
perty of the East-India Company, by 
throwing burning rags and live fire through 
the cable-hole into the lower hold ; but as 
the only evidence against him was his own 
confession, which, it a|)pcared, had been 
made under a promise that it would not be 
divulged, and on an assurance that it 
would be better for him to confess, it could 
not be received, and he was acquUled. 

Jiiiddra Eoulah, the mufti to the nabob 
of the Carnatic, was brought up to receive 
judgment upon an indictment for assault 
and false imprisonment, upon which he 
was tried and found guilty at the last ses- 
sions ; he was sentenced to pay a fine of 
700 rupees and to be discharged. The 
fine was immediately paid. 

In this case an ap))]ieation was made 
hy the Advocate-general, that sentence 
iniji;ht be passed without the mufti appear- 
ing in person at the bar, on the ground of 
his being an officer of great rank attached 
to the court of the nabob ; but the judges, 
after a short consultation, refused acceding 
to the application, remarking that the 
court could not act differently to the courts 
at home, where noblemen of the highest 
rank had no privilege on such occasions. 

October 9. 

Annasawmy Moodely (the Individual al- 
ready referred to) was tried for the wilful 
murder of Yacob Khan, a Moorman, on 
the 28tli August. 

Several native witnesses distinctly de- 
posed that the prisoner, an officer employ- 
ed by the renters of the betel and tobacco 
farms, stabbed and cut the deceased on the 
day mentioned, in their presence, and one 
of them stated that the deceased told him, 
when in a dying condition, that the prisoner 
attacked him, because he (the deceased) 
had filed a bill against the prisoner in the 
great court, and brought him a summons, 
lliis last witness was the keeper of a me- 
dicine bazar, to whom the deceased ap- 
plied ; and it was stated by Mr. Mack, an 
assistant surgeon in the Company’s ser- 
vice, who examined the body of the de- 
ceased, that the course of cure pursued 
by the native doctor was the immediate oc- 
casion of his death, the wounds not being 
mortal in the first instance. The mode of 
treatment was as follows ; — the practitioner 
applied alum, and another country medi- 
cine, c.slled ugillumt something like alum, 
in powder, to the lips of the wound, which 
he bound up, and repeated the application 
every day. The patient died on the se- 
venth day. 

The prisoner, in bis defence, declared 
(bat the prosecution was the result of a 


conspiracy, arising from motives of re» 
venge, and supported hy perjury. He 
declared that he was not present at the 
time when titc alleged murder was com* 
mitted. 

Three native witnesses distinctly swore 
to the aJibi ; and Col. Ormsliy, the super, 
intendent of the police, deposed that he 
had investigated the charge against the 
prisoner, of assaulting and wounding 
Yacob Khun, which he dismisse<l ; and 
that the native doctor was imwortliy of l)e. 
lief on oath, concerning any thing which 
affected his interest. 

The C/utf Jiis/tcc Icff it to the jury to say, 
firat, if they thought tl)o wound had been 
in the first insUmcc mortal ; since it ap- 
peared that the deceased had died from 
improper treatment. 

The jury, after a few minutes’ cousulUb. 
tion, found the prisoner not guilty. 

We subjoin the following remarks from 
tlie Madras Courier which are prefixed to 
a report of the trial 

We lay before our readers a correct 
report of the trial and acquittal of Anna, 
sawmy Moo<lely, for murder, at the late 
criminal sessions, and we feel great satis- 
faction in being able to do so, inasmuch 
as we trust the publicity of this trial will 
counteract the calumny which has been 
industriously propagated against the head 
of our present police establishment, Uian 
whom, we believe, a more zealous or me- 
ritorious officer cannot be found. The 
scandal to which we allude was neither 
more nor less than that the Madras police 
were wholly indifferent tothe apprehension 
of the murderer, and that the criminal 
walked abroad at noonday without inter, 
ruption ! Now, it appears hy the proceed- 
ings in this trial, that before the death of 
the person stated to have l>een murdered, a 
long and patient investigation of the case, 
of two days’ continuance, took place at the 
police-office, and that no evidence having 
been given to affect the prisoner, he was 
discharged, and, in our judgment, rightly 
discharged, for what magistrate can justify 
committing a prisoner without evidence?” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MR. JUSTICE RICKKITS. 

It is with much regret we learn that the 
health of Sir George Ricketts has suffered 
very much of late, so much so, as to ren- 
der it both advisable and necessary for him 
to try how far a sea-voyage may contribute 
towards his recovery. We need not say, 
that we hope his lordship will derive every 
benefit from bis contemplated excursion. 
^Mad.Gaz. Oct. 7. 

MK. Harris’s rhtertaikmriit. 

On Monday evening last the spRcious 
manrion of the Hon. C, Harru, Esq. wa« 
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thrown open for the reception of his 
friends. This truly elesant entertainment 
was given, we under^nd, to a happy 
couple recently married. At an early hour 
the guests were received by the hospitable 
host j the arrangements for the comfort and 
convenience of the party were admirable, 
and the evening was remarkably cool. The 
covp-d'oeil on entering the ball-room was 
particularly striking. We will not venture 
to describe the splendid dresses of our fair 
countrywomen; where elegance was so 
predominant, it would be invidious to 
draw any distinctions. Dancing was kept 
up with great spirit, and about eleven 
o’clock the company were gratified by a 
brilliant display of fire-works. The qua- 
drilles were resumed until twelve o’clock, 
when supper was announced. The ban- 
quet was laid out in a very superior style 
in the suite of upper apartments. Every 
delicacy of the season, and the choicest 
wines were conspicuous and in abundance. 
Partaking of the convivialities of the even- 
ing, we observed the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor and suite, the Hon. J. Taylor, Esq , 
and the judges of the Supreme Court. 
After supper the enlivening dance was re- 
sumed, and continued till a late, or rother 
an eaily hour, when the party reluctantly 
separate, most highly gratified with 
the urbanity, attention, and successful 
exertions of their kind host. We hear it 
rumoured that many other parties of a 
similar nature, and in compliment to the 
happy pair, will shortly follow. — Mad. 
Gov.Gaz, Oct. 13. 

NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 

On Monday the 5th instant a very inte- 
resting assembly of natives, with the chil- 
dren of several schools of the Wesleyan 
mission, met in Royapettah chapel to hear 
the fifth annual report read. The chapel 
was filled by half-past ten o’clock ; and 
the morning service of the liturgy in Ta- 
mil was read witli great propriety and de- 
votional feeling. Many respectable per- 
sons were present, who appeared much in- 
terested with the solemnity and order of 
the native Christian congregation.— •i5iV/. 
Oct. 8. 

EAST-INDIAN ASSOCIATION, 

Madras is likely soon to have its ** East. 
Indian Association for we are told 
** that arrangements are now making to 
establish an association,” and that it ** ap. 
pears a committee has been oppointed to 
frame out rules for the institution.” — Ibid. 


iSomfiaiE. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, October 14. 

The fourth quarter sessions commenced 
befinre the Chief Justice, who charged 


the grand jury, with reference to the cases 
to be brought before them. 

October 21. 

Captain J. L. Studd, commander of the 
Hero of Malowtiy was arraigned on an in- 
dictment for assault on Mr. Roderick Mac- 
kenzie, a volunteer of the Bombay marine 
who came from Portsmouth a passenger 
in that vessel. 

The proceedings for the prosecution in 
tin's case, which excited considerable info, 
rest, were conducted by Mr. Irwin, act. 
ing Advocate-gcncral, and Mr. Mill ; and 
for the defence, by Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Le Messurier. 

The case was opened by Mr. Irwin, 
who afterwards called witnesses to prove 
the assault. The evidence went to show 
that Captain Studd had, on two occasions, 
ordered his boatiwain, Joseph Thomson, 
to inflict corporal punishment on the body 
of the prosecutor ; and as no attempt was 
made to rebut this evidence in the defcnci*, 
the jury found a verdict of guillp. The 
sentence of the court was a fine of 3,000 
rupees. 

October 30. 

Mnhadoo Shewba, the native indicted 
for perjury in the affair of Moro Ragonaih 
(see p. 1 38), was placed in the dock; but no 
evidence appearing against him, the jury, 
under the direction of the Chief Justice 
(Mr. Justice Seymour present), acquitted 
him and he was discharged. 

This day Anthony Hammond, Esq.., ap- 
pointed the Hon. Company’s advocate- 
general at this presidency, took the oaths 
and presented the patent conferring on 
him precedence of the other barristers in 
the Supreme Court. He was admitted 
accordingly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

festivities AT POONAH. 

Extract of a letter from Poonah, dati'd 
24th September: — 

Tlie Hon. the Governor having fixod 
upon the 22d September, the anniversary 
of the battle of Assaye, to invest the kii- 
ledars and naib killedars, recently appoint- 
ed, with their khilats (or dresses of ho- 
nour), the troops of the cantonment were 
drawn up in three sides of a square, la 
front of the tents in which the subadat* 
and jemadars were to be received. 

The principal jageerdars and sirdars of 
the Deccan were in attendance, as also • 
numerous body of European officers. At 
half-past seven the Hon. the Governor and 
his Exc. the Commander-in-ebief entered 
the square, attended by a numerous staff* 
A salute was fired, the troops in arm** 
After tlie ceremony of reception was over, 
the Governor advanced in front of 
tents, so .15 to be seen by the corps, and 
the native officers having fallen out to at 
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tend bfaOy be then called each subadar and 
jemadar according to his rank. Two of 
tl)e first class were invested with a kbilat, 
and a horse richly caparisoned given them. 
They also received a sunnud of appoint- 
ment to the third class of the privileged 
orders of the Deccan, a class who enjoy 
freedom from personal arrest in civil suits, 
and other privileges as to form of sum- 
mons, &c. highly esteemed by natives of 
rank. The subadars of the third and 
fourth class received a khilat and horse; 
while the jeunadars or naib killedars re- 
ceived a khiiat only. The governor made 
an appropriate address to each, noticing 
shortly the meritorious services which had 
led to the mark of distinction which had 
been conferred upon them; the ceremony 
lasted for some time, and a royal salute 
was fired at its close. It was delightful 
to mark the countenances of those old sol- 
diers, who were brahmins, Mussulmans, 
Mahrattas, and Jains. 

Their feelings were participated in by 
all, and spread down to the ranks. “ Every 
man of our corps," I heard an officer say, 
“ is an inch taller from wlnt passed this 
morning." 

On the evening all assembled at the 
fancy ball given by the Governor to the 
sirdars of Toonah, and in honour of the 
occasion. 

Others will, I hope, give you a minute 
account of the splendid decorations, paint- 
ings, and transparencies that combined to 
render this fete truly magnificent. There 
were from fifty to sixty ladies, nearly 200 
civil and military officers, and still more 
of natives of rank and consideration. 
Among the latter were the native officers 
v»ho had been so honoured in the morning. 

After dancing some time all adjourned 
to a rustic theatre, where, with the aid of 
beautiful and appropriate scenery, the in- 
terlude of Pyramus and Tliisbe was acted 
by amateurs, whose admirable perform- 
ance will never be forgotten by any who 
witnessed it. From the theatre we went to 
supper, which was served for 300, under 
tents highly decorated adjoining the great 
Mloon in which the party dined. Except 
the usual toast of “ the ladies," the only 
health given was that of the Duke of Wel- 
hngton. This was introduced by an elo- 
quent speech from the Governor, describ- 
yig his illustrious friend’s early career in 
india, his arresting the career of Buona- 
PWte in his march to universal empire, and 

last and greatest achievement, the re- 
storation of peace and harmony in his na- 
ve country. The dance was renewed 
supper, and continued till the ap- 
proach of dawn warned the ladies to de- 
part. 

raxsEVT TO the oovkbnoa. 

* ““tJccstand that our Governor has 
a present from the king of a beau- 


tiful gold box, which has been conveyed 
to him as a mark of his sovereign's perr 
soual regard and esteem. — JBotn.Cour.SepU 
15. 

THE tATK HON. J, J. SPARROW. 

General Department.—Vinh sentiments 
of the most sincere and deep regret the 
Hon. the Governor in Council has to an- 
nounce the melancholy intelligence of the 
death of James Joseph Sparrow, Esq., 
third member of the council of this presi- 
dency, which took place yesterday evening. 

A long course of honourable service, 
and the well-merited and uniform appro, 
bation and confidence of his superiors, 
raised Mr. Sparrow in 1828 to the high 
station which he lately filled. 

II is latter years had been emhittered by 
constant and severe illness ; but this heavy 
affliction threw a briglitor light, than 
happier hours could have done, on the 
many amiable traits of his disposition, as 
all tliose well know, who witnessed the 
patient and pious resignation to the will 
of the Almighty, the total forgetfulness of 
self, the un.'ihaled warmth of attachment, 
and the cordial and deep interest in the 
welfare and happiness of his fellow men, 
and in all that interested those who were 
dear to him, which, to the last moment of 
his life, so strikingly distinguished the lute 
Mr. Sparrow. 

As a tribute of respect to the memory 
of the deceased, the Governor in Council 
is pleased to direct that tlic flag at the cas- 
tle be immcdi.itcly hoisted half-mast high, 
and continue so until sunset, and that 
forty guns, corresponding with the age of 
the deceased, be fired from the ramparts of 
the garrison, and that a similar number be 
fired during the funeral service, which will 
take place at five o’clock this afternoon. 

The Governor in Council requests that 
ail officers in the civil, military, and naval 
services of his Majesty and llie Hon. Com- 
pany, and the British community at large, 
will attend the funeral in token of respect 
to the memory of the deceased. 

By order, C. Norris, 

Act. Chief &c. 

Bombay Castle f Oct. .3, 1823. 

AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

September 26 was held the annual ge- 
neral meeting of the Bombay Auxiliary 
Bible Society, James Parish, Esq. in the 
chair. 

It appeared from the annual report, that 
during the last year about 100 copies of 
the whole New Testament, and 4,566 co- 
pies of parts of the Scriptures, in Mah- 
ratta, had been distributed, chiefly by the 
missionaries, in Bombay, the two Coq- 
cans, and the Deccan ; and it was stated 
that some individuals among the natives 
bad made serioui inquiries into the subjecte 
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contained in the sacred volume. In the 
Goojeratee lanj^uage, 3,350 copies of the 
whole, or portions of the Scriptures had 
been distributed in Goojerat ; many of 
these had been put into the hands of the 
inhabitants of Surat and of the surround- 
ing villages; some had been distributed in 
the northern parts of the province. The 
total number issued in the above and otlier 
languages during the year was 8,573 co- 
pies. As many of the above are read in 
tlie missionary schools, and others who re- 
ceive them are able to read, it may be con- 
fidently hoped tliat the truths thus brought 
to the knowledge of the people will, under 
tlie divine blessing, in due time be pro- 
ductive of much benefit to them. An edi- 
tion of the New Testament in the Gooje- 
rattee language, printed in the Nagrce 
character, is in a state of preparation ; and 
it is proposed to print at the lithographic 
press an edition of the Gospel of St. Luke, 
and of the Acts of the A|) 0 stlcs, inPersian, 
in manuscript and in the folio size, as this 
will probably be more acceptable to the 
Persians than the present edition in type. 

The benefactions and annual subscrip- 
tions amounted to Rupees 2,180 ; the sum 
received for Bibles and Testaments sold, to 
Rupees 234. 2. 46’. The payments of the 
Society amounted to Rupees 2,638. 3. 76, 
of which Rupees 2,000 was paid on ac- 
count of the new edition of the New Tes- 
tament, in Mahratta, now in course of 
publication. The balance in favour of the 
Society is Rupees 6,567. 3.48, but of this 
Rupees 5,000 will be required for the edi- 
tion of the New Testament in Goojeratte, 
in the Nagree character. The report con- 
cluded with reminding the friends of the 
{Society, that still greater exertions are re- 
quired from them to meet the desire for the 
Scriptures, which acquaintance with them 
is likely to create, and to supply transla- 
tions in the exterior districts to the north- 
west of this presidency. — Bom.Co'nr.Oct.lO. 

REDUCTIONS. 

We are glad to see tlie spirit of reduction 
here accomplishing some part of the work 
of the spirit of enlightened policy whose 
star is now gradually rising in this hemis- 
phere. Too long have the Company been 
burthened with the heavy expensesof resi- 
dencies at native courts for the ostensible 
purpose of aiding the native powers in the 
management of their affairs ; but it must 
appear to every one unquestionable, that 
such policy could lead to nothing but a 
greater alienation of feelings towards the 
British government on the part of these 
powers. They see no benefit derivable to 
them from such a system, and cannot but 
feel as an act of tyranny this patronizing 
meddling of strangers. The saving ef- 
fected this way appears to us to have two 
strong recommendations ; the putting an 
end to a most expensive, useless, and, to 


British interests, in our opinion, injurious 
system of espionage, where there is nothing 
or less than nothing to dread, and the ren. 
dering unnecessary, by this means, reduc- 
tions in some of the more u'cful depart- 
ments. We are consequently not sorry to 
have to announce that it is said the prun- 
ing knife is to be applied in this quarter, 
and the abolition of the offices of residents 
and agents will take place. 

The officer of postmaster-general is to 
be consolidated with that of senior ma- 
gistrate of police, the latter resigning the 
appointment of mint-master, the salary of 
which is Rupees 1,000, and receiving the 
post-office on the same allowance. As the 
salary of the postmaster-general is now 
Rupees 2,000 per month, this arrange- 
ment will occasion a saving of Rupees 
12,000 per year. The sub- treasurer and 
general paymaster (civil) is also, vve un- 
derstand, to hold the appointment of 
mint-master; hut whether he is to receive 
the personal salary for this duty, or only 
part of it, we have been unable to learn. 
The offices of accountant-general and civil 
auditor ore to be separated, and the esta- 
blishments of these two offices are pros- 
pectively to undergo considerable reduc- 
tion. We understand that they arc to he 
reduced to a level with the similar csta- 
blislimeiits at Madras, where the expense 
is but 30,000 rupees per annum, vvhile 
here it amounts to 52,000; thus will a 
saving of 22,0(X) rupees annually be ob- 
tained on the establishment of one office. 
We have received no specific information 
of the political reductions. — Bom. Gaz, 
SejH. 2. 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 

Government Notification . — The Gover- 
nor in Council is pleased to publish for 
general information the following rules 
regarding overland packets to be sent via 
the Red Sea to England by the Company’s 
steamers. 

1st. The overland postage to England 
chargeable at the Bombay post-office on 
all letters and packets to be sent by the 
steamers is as follows 

If the letter or packet weighs not more 
than one rupee, four rupees. 

If it weighs more than one rupee but 
not more than two rupees, eight rupees. 

Ditto more than two rupees but not 
more than three rupees, twelve rupees; 
and so forth, four rupees for each addi- 
tional rupee weight, up to twenty rupees, 
beyond which weight no packet will be re- 
ceived. 

2d. Letters or packets received at tlie 
Bombay post-office from any part of In- 
dia, bearing on them a certificate from the 
post-office of the place, stating that the 
{postage to Bombay and the overland po^ 
age to England have been duly paid, and 
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further specifying the amount thereofy will 
be duly forward^ by the steamer. 

The Bombay Gazette of the 23d Septem- 
ber has the following remarks regarding a 
steam communication with England t;ta 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean : — 

“ In our paper of the 22d of July last 
we stated some particulars connected with 
the steam passage between Bombay, Kos- 
seir, and Suez ; and also the facilities that 
existed for crossing the isthmus between 
Suez and Alexandria. Since the publica- 
tion of those observations, wo have been 
informed that measures are in progress be- 
tween his Majesty’s officers in command 
in the Mediterranean sea and at Malta, 
for establishing a steam communication 
between Falmouth and Gibraltar, Malta 
and Alexandria, by means of three steam 
vessels of 120 horse power each. It is 
calculated, on data which experience has 
afforded, that a steam-packet from Fal- 
mouth will reach Gibraltar in nine days, 
from Gibraltar to Malta also in nine days, 
and from Malta to Alexandria in seven 
days, thus completing the passage from 
Falmouth to Alexandria in twenty. five 
days, and the same period in returning. 
Now, as the desert from Alexandria to Suez 
may easily be crossed in four days, and the 
passage from Suez to Bombay, and vtcc 
versd, be made in, at the utmost, three 
weeks ; the whole passage from England 
to Bombay will tlius be accomplished in 
fifty days, and this may reasonably be ex- 
pected, especially when all the arrange- 
ments are completed, which we hear are 
speedily advancing.” 

THX AFFAIR OF MORO BAGOKATH. 

It appears from a statement in the Bom- 
bay Courier of October 6, that the circum- 
stances detailed by us (with an accompa- 
nying caution) from the Bengal Hurkartif 
respecting Moro Ragonath, in our last 
number, p. 140, are a mere hoax practised 
upon the Hurkaru and Bombay Gazette, 
The Hurkaru thought it necessary, owing. 
We suppose, to the little credit usually 
paid to what is asserted in that paper on its 
own authority, to allege that the informa- 
lion came under a real signature and 
from a quarter of assured authenticity.” 
Its dilemma is, therefore, awkward and 
ridiculous* 

VBS BOMBAY QOVKRKMXNT AMD 
MR. /U8TXCE ORAKT. 

Now we may express our pleasure of 
learning tiMt the Governor, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, the government, of Bom- 
bay, and Shr J. P. i^ntbad returned to a 
go^ understanding and becoming inter- 
course, which ought at all times to be cul- 
tivated between persons bolding their im- 
portant situations. The manner in which 
the leamod judge came forward to re-esta- 
Vot. 1 , N.3. No. 4, 


blish this friendly feeling, Is spoken of in 
terms of great praise; the manner in 
which it was received by Sir John Malcolm, 
we need not odd, was all tlial from a gejj- 
tleman of his openness and kindness of 
heart could have been expected. Unplea- 
sant as were the circumstances attending 
the late collision at Bombay, the result is 
a su!)jcct of congratulation, as it fixes, 
beyond doubt, points of the highest im- 
portance; and by explicitly laying down 
the law, and pointing out the limits, in 
regard to the jurisdiction of the King’s 
courts, guarantees us against a recurrence 
of such scenes, and dispels the apprehen- 
sions which occurrences at Bombay, and 
declarations from the l>ench at otiiCr presi- 
dencies, had begun to excite among our 
native subjects.— Nov. 4. 


(Fevlott. 

The government have, by a regulation 
dated 20th Sept. 1 829 (No. IV. 1829), made 
the following provisions for the encou- 
ragement of agricultural pursuits and spe- 
culations in this island, particularly in re- 
sped to the growth of certain articles, 'fhe 
regulation enacts that no claim shall be 
made by government on any coffee, cotton, 
sugar, indigo, opium, or silk, the growth 
of the island or its dependencies,for twelve 
years ; and that the aforesaid articles may 
be exported from any port in the island, 
free of duty. It authorizes the importa- 
tion of all implements, tools, and ma- 
chinery used for the purposes of agricul- 
ture, or of any kind of manufacture, free 
of duty. Further: with a view to the 
further encouragenaent of agricultural sto- 
culations, it is also enacted, that all la- 
bourers, of whatever nation, caste, or de^ 
scription, who shall be 6ond employed 
in any plantation of coffee, cotton, sugar, 
indigo, opium, or silk, or in the manu- 
facture of the produce Uiereof, shall be 
exempt from being called out in the pub- 
lic service during the period for which they 
shall be so bona fide employed, except 
during actual war and for the purpose of 
repelling invasion, or during internal com- 
motion. 


LAW. 

Cmirt (f Judkaluret Aupift 19. — The 
recorder gave judgment this day in tlie 
case of Chan Yang, who bad been con- 
victed of an invasion of the righta of thB 
contractors for the opium farm. * The de- 
fendant, in default of bail, had been in 
confinement, the judgment having been 
deferred in consequence of certain legal 
doubts which had been referred to Calr 
(2 F) 
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cutta, and the answers to which had now 
arriv^. 

Four questions had been saved for the 
opinions of the judges of tlie Supreme 
Court at Calcutta. 1st. As to the power 
of tfie Company’s law agent here to Me an 
information. 2d. Assuming that such law 
officer has the power of filing an informa- 
tion, was the trial legal without the inter, 
ventionof a jury? 3d. Whether the evi- 
dence supported the conviction? 4th. If 
the conviction were legal, what judgment 
sliould be awarded ? To these questions 
the judges answered as follows. With re- 
spect to the first, that by ceitain clauses in 
the acts of the 53d and 5‘lth of Geo. Ill, 
the Company’s law agent had the power 
to file an information at this place. As to 
the second, that a jury was necessary in all 
trials of this nature. With respect to the 
third, they were of opinion Unit the evi- 
dence did not support the conviction, and 
that in all cases they should insist upon the 
original regulation being produced, or a 
copy aulhenticnted by the proper officer, 
and that to admit secondary evidence, it 
must be satisfactorily proved that the ori- 
ginal regulations had been destroyed by 
^re or other unavoidable accident, and in 
that case they would only admit of such 
evidence during a time sufficient to allow 
’of the preparation of another regulation 
by the same parties who had made the first. 
As to the last question, the conviction being 
illegal, no judgment could of course be 
passed. The learned recorder stated that 
his own opinion coincided in almost every 
particular with that of the judges of Cal- 
cutta; and further added, that when a 
case should arise, he was prepared to give 
his opinion on the legality of the farms 
■^in the nature of monopolies) whicli exist 
m this settlement on the sale of spirituous 
liquors, opium, &c. The defendant was 
disclmrgcd. 

[The editor of the Penan" CazcUe, in 
giving this report, says: “ We imagine 
the eflcct of this judgment will be to put 
an end to the whole of the revenue of these 
settlements.”] 

yingust 20.~ Lnxamanah v. the Honour^ 
able Company. The cause being called on, 
the recorder stated, that the petitioner had 
offered a gross insult to the court in the 
preamble of the petition, by stating liim- 
self as an inhabitant of Prince of Wales’ 
Island, and in respect of the matter there- 
inafler complained of, not subject to the 
civil jurisdiction of the court. The recorder 
said, that all the inhabitants of the island 
were subject to the jurisdiction, not par. 
tiallv, but entirely, with the exception of 
bona Jide sovereign princes and the gover- 
nor and Resident councillor, who could not 
by indictment or information be tried for 
an offence short of felony; and called upon 
the petitioner’s agent, Mr. Trebeck, to ex- 
plain the circumstance ; whicli he com- 
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menced doing, by stating, that Luxaina- 
nah was an officer of the King of Q.udc- 
dah ; that the king was a sovereign en- 
titled to protection by the law of nations, 
and that he possessed a concurrent juris- 
diction ; that the Company had paid him a 
tribute to a period not more remote than 
two years, and that the cause of its being 
withdrawn was unknown (o him. He 
further added, that it was laid down in 
Vattel’s work on the Law' of Nations, that 
sovereigns coming into dominions of other 
powers for protection, retained all their 
rights of sovereignty. 

At this stage of the explanation, the re- 
corder called upon Mr. Trebeck to read 
this authoiify, hut none such was read to 
the court. 

Mr. Ti check further added, that he had 
recommended his client to admit the civil 
jurisdiction of the com t, as no will was to 
be produced, entertaining a doubt whether 
an ccclcsi.nstical court could grant letters 
of administration to a Mahomedan. He 
further cx])rcsscd his total absence of all 
intention to offer the smallest insult to llic 
judges of the court, and that he was ac- 
tuated solely by a zeal for his client. 

Mr. Trebeck having concluded, the re- 
corder said that he would not allow any 
petition whicli stated the petitioner to be 
partially subject to the jurisdiction of 
the court to remain on the files, and 
ordered it to be struck off forthwith. 
He directed the registrar, in case IiU\n- 
manuh wished to file an amended petition, 
to take care that no improper matter was 
introduced into it, particularly matter re- 
flecting on the Company, the government, 
or tlie judges. The learned recorder then 
proceeded to Xay, that it was impossible 
for any judge to have listened to such lan- 
guage as had that day been addressed to 
the court, without feeling obliged to mark 
his disapprobation of it in the strongest 
manner. Much had been said about the 
rights of a barrister addressing the court 
with freedom in the discharge of his duty 
to his client. No one could set a higher 
value on the privilege than he did, as a 
member of the profession, and that God 
knew how entirely he disclaimed any wish 
to abridge it. The court exercised all the 
powers of the Court of Chancery, King’s 
Bench, &c. in England, and could any 
one for a moment suppose* that any one of 
the most learned and eminent persons at 
the bead of those courts would tolerate a 
barrister asserting before him, that there 
existed in England a jurisdiction concur- 
rent with that of the Legislature, and exer- 
cised by a foreign prince, within the realm 
of England, and to whom the country bad 
paid iribute. llie learned recorder added, 
it would be impossible to allow any a^ent 
who had used these and other expressions 
to remain on its rolls any longer, and he 
therefore ordered the registrar forthwith to 
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erase the name of Mr. Trebeck from the 
list of the agents of the court. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

RecaU of the Recorder. — The recall of 
Sir John Claridge, tho recorder of the 
court of judicature, was communicated 
in a despatch from Sir George Murray to 
Governor Fullerton, enclosing a letter to 
the recorder, from Sir George, requiring 
his immediate return to England. The 
Singapore Chronicle of Sept. 10 contains 
the following statement of the cause: 

“ The hon. and learned judge, we be- 
lieve, left Penang with the view of hold- 
ing the usual session of oyer and terminer, 
both here and at Malacca’; hut it appears 
that despatches liad reached Penang by 
the II.C.’s ship irindsor, which had 
not, however, been delivered to him before 
the departure of tlie Ac/he Castle, request- 
ing him to return to England forthwith, 
to answer certain charges which had been 
preferred against him by the Court of Di- 
rectors, which charges, w e believe, are, 

his lefusing to proceed on the first circuit 
after the establishment of the present 
court, and his raising the salaries of the 
officers of the said court, against tlie wishes 
and remonstrances of government. These 
despatches reached the hon. the recorder at 
Malacca, on his w-ay to this place, and in 
compliance with the request to proceed 
home ‘ forthwith,' the hon. and learned 
judge embarked last night on board the 
hcUie Castle, for China, with the intention 
of returning to England by the first ship 
that may be despatched, which, we believe, 
will be tho Lady Melville. On what day 
the court of criminal sessions will be open- 
ed, or by whom, or in what way justice is 
to be ailministered in these settlements 
during the absence of the only professional 
judge, we have not heard ; and we shall, 
therefore, refrain for the present from ha- 
zarding any conjectures os to the inconve- 
nience which may arise from the want of 
a judge ‘ learned in tho law.’ ” 

A Calcutta paper states that ** Sir John 
Claridge is not, in point of fact, recalled, 
for no successor is appointed ; he is merely 
directed to return, ‘ that the matter in dis- 
pute may be fully investigated;* such 
are Sir George Murray’s words.*’ The 
distinction between “ directed to return ” 
and “ recalled.” is somewhat hard to Ik* 
comprehended. 

A letter from Penang, in another Cal- 
cutta paper, assigns as a reason for the re- 
call, that the tone of the recorder’s corre- 
spondence with the government was not 
sufficiently deferential. 

Mr. Balhetchet. — Tlie Bengal Hurkaru 
of Nov. 4 has the following statemAit : 

Some considerable time ago we pub- 
lished an account of certain proceedings 
at Penang, which involved the withdrawal 
of Mr. Balbetchet's license to remain on 


that island.* It was understood that this 
gentleman resided at Penang under^ the 
customary documentary authority, which, 
although approved and sanction^ by the 
Court of Directors, contained the usual 
clause, subjecting the individual to the 
pleasure of the local authorities. Nothing 
was therefore easier, in the first burst of 
anger at the temerity of the editor, than to 
withdiaw his license and command him 
to leave the settlement ; (his was accord- 
ingly done, and it excited some surjirise 
to find that, instead of forcing the order, 
the olmoxious individual was allowed to 
remain on the island, whore he peaceably 
pursues bis business, wo believe, to the 
present day. It was reported also that 
the government hod purchased the types, 
presses, &.c. of the ex-editor's printing 
estahhshment at a valuation. 

We were ignorant of the cause of a le- 
niency, which, wo confess, excited no 
small degree of wonder in our mind ; a 
friend on the spot has, however, lately en- 
lightened us on the subject, and as his ex- 
planation is as curious ns satisfactory, wo 
make no apology for introducing it. It 
appears that Mr. Balhetchet is a landhol- 
der to some extent, and that lande<l pos- 
sessions at Penang are held by grnntsfrom 
the giwcrnment in the name of Ike Company 
to individuals and their heirs, Sfc. for ever, 
subject only to a (]uit-rcnt, which, even if 
never paid, the Lord Chancellor has lately 
decided, may not vitiate the freehold. Thus 
Mr. Bullietchot, being a freeholder (by the 
act and deed of the Company), ho cannot, 
it seems, be removed from his freehold. 

It is argued by men learned in the law, 
that although the statute which gives the 
Company the right of transmitting the 
king’s subjects from India sets nsitle tho 
provisions of the common law, yet tho 
Company have, ns far at least as regards 
Penang, abrogated their right to benefit 
(herefrom by tlie issuing of such grants, 
which a former recorder, we hear, looked 
upon as a perpetual license to the holder 
to remain on his property, ensuring him 
adequate reparation from the Company for 
any forcible separation from his freehold. 


After the business of the sessions, just 
closed, had been gone through, the lion, 
tho governor and the hon. the resident 
councillor, as judges of the court of ju- 
dicature, took into consideration the pro- 
priety of reducing the present court esta- 
blishment. It was proposed, wc believe, 
by the hon. the president that the salary 
of the registrar should be reduced from 
1 ,600 to 1 ,200 sicca rupees per month ; but 
that he i^ould be allowed the same sum 
* Soc Atiat. Joum. vol. xxvii. p, C53. 
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aa fornwrty for cterki. In order further to 
curtail the court expenses, the hon. die 
president also propos^ that the duties of 
senior clerk, and clerk to the magistrates 
at this settlement, should in future be dis> 
charged by the same individual. Both 
these propositions, we understand, were 
very ably and strenuously opposed by the 
other judge ; but the Hon. the President, 
by virtue of his casting vote, carried the 
first proposition ; the other, however, was 
relinquished, as it was found, after ma> 
ture consideration wc presume, that one 
person could not conveniently take down 
the depositions in the police-office, and 
manage the business of the court in the 
court-house, atone and the same time. 

' The salary attached to the situation of 
clerk to the magistrates has been reduced 
from 500 to 200 rupees per month, and 
the gentleman who now fills that situation 
has been appointed to the office of head 
clerk at Malacca, vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. W. Napier. These reductions, we 
believe, take efifVet from and after the 31st 
instant. We have not heard that any of 
the numerous offices under government 
have been abolished, nor that the emolu- 
ments connected with tliem have been at 
all diminished. 

The hon. the governor embarked on 
board the Nereid for Malacca on the 
morning of Thursday last.— CViron.Ocf. 22. 


cniita. 

rORRESPONDKlfCB BETWEEN THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

Some important negociations were go- 
ing forward, at the date of the last advices 
from Canton, between the Select Commit- 
tee and the Chinese government, for re- 
modelling the Hong. Pending these ne- 
gociations, the whole of the Company’s 
ships were detained outside the Bocca Ti- 
gris, at Toon-koo. '1 he committee have 
intimated to the viceroy, that none of the 
ships will be allowed to proceed to Wham- 
poa, till a satisfactory answer is received 
to a letter addressed to him, detailing the 
alterations stipulated for. The following 
is given ig the Singapore Chronicle of 
Nov. 7, as a sdbstantially correct abstract 
of tlie letter from the Select Committee, 
which is dated Sd October 1829. Its 
phraseology is adapted to Chinese taste. 

** Substantial and respectable men will 
not become Mandarine merchants for two 
reasons:— 

** First. They are subject to so heavy, 
so arbitrary, and such grievous extortions 
by the hoppo, the king-shing, and the 
clerks and servants of the hoppo’s esta- 
blishment, that human nature can bear no 
more. Rich men have declared they would 


prefer being the vilest animal^ to being a 
hong roerdiant. 

** Secondly. A man who once enters 
the hong becomes a prisoner for life ; he 
cannot retire when his fair exertions have 
increased his store, when old age has dis- 
abled him for active employment, or sick- 
ness renders labour irksome. Some of the 
Consoo have declared they would freely 
give up eight parts of their property to be 
allowed truly to retire and enjoythe other 
two parts. But when a merchant has paid 
largely to get away he is liable to be hastily 
brought back again, even when he owes 
money to nobody. Thus no man can be 
induced to purchase with a large sum the 
hateful privilege of being insulted and 
ruined. 

This then must be changed, or tlie 
hongs, now dropping severally and quickly 
to decay, can never be replaced. Govern- 
ment must give sufficient assurance to the 
merchants that they may retire when they 
please, that they bo not subjected to the 
insults and extortions of the hoppo and his 
officers ; and that they may become mer- 
chants, authorised to trade with foreigners 
without paying any fee or fine on their 
appointment. 

** Under these assurances, we do not 
doubt that many outside shopmen and 
small traders, to the extent of twenty, 
thirty, or more (and the more the safer 
and better), may be induced to become 
merchants; but they can only be useful in 
trade, acquire fair gains, and ensure regu- 
larity and security in providing the re- 
venue, if established under the regulations 
wc now propose fur your excellency’s ap- 
proval. 

“ These points arc essential. 

First. Chun-qua’s hong must not be 
allowed to fail ; Loo-shing-shoo must 
come back and bring money; if Ting- 
shing’s hong fails, foreigners will be cla- 
morous and demand instantly the whole 
amount; they will not bear to be defraud- 
ed of their property, and then told to wait 
for payment in five or six years. 

“ Secondly. The new bongs now erect- 
ed, if there be twenty, or if there be fifty, 
must not be responsible for any debta of 
foreigners or natives, on account of bank- 
rupt mercliants ; let each answer fiar liis 
own, no one for bis neighbour’s dd^ts ; 
then each will be trusted as far aa he de- 
serves, but no further. 

** Tliirdly. The old hongs must jDOt be 
responsible for any debts contracted by 
them from the doy on which public notice 
is given of the new system ooromencing ; 
they must now pay ofiT, or declare &e 
amount of their present incumbrancec. 

Fourthly. The debts of fomor hongs, 
now bankrupt, must be paid by assess- 
ment on the amount of the whole import 
and export trade of each — a small per-cent- 
age on the total value of their transactions 
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will be sufficient. The new hong, as well 
as the old, must be assessed in proportion 
to their dealings, or tho old cannot stand 
long ; the debts still due must be paid at 
Uie time agreed upon. The government 
may reasonably grant time for paying the 
duties now due, as debts of foreigners 
liave been too often and too long post- 
poned. In a few years the assessment will 
liave paid off all. It must then cease ; no 
fresh occasion, as will soon be sliown, can 
ever occur for it. 

“ Fifthly. Duties on import cargoes 
must be ch.irged and levied daily, and the 
amount must l>e paid to government within 
five days, as is the case with export cargo. 
Uesponsibilities for duties will be thereby 
destroyed, as there can be no arrears, and 
the revenues will be benefited by quicker 
receipts and increased security. 

“ Sixthly. Foreigners must bo allowed 
to rent warehouses, and have such control 
over them as will afford ample security for 
properly stowed therein. This will be 
quite necessary when dealing with bongs 
of small Ciipital, and which, in case of 
failure, are not secured j no smuggling can 
take place therefrom, because the moment 
the goods are landed and the duties ascer- 
tained, foreigners housing the articles will 
pay immediately to tho proper government 
officers the true amount in cash. • There 
will be no occasion to wait a distant period 
of sale or to pay this money through the 
merchants and linguist. 

“ Seventhly. None of the liongs shall 
be required to secure ships, such security 
will be unnecessary as regards duties ; it 
is only useful os a handle to the lioppo’s 
extortions for acts, or imputed acts of fo- 
reigners, over which the merchants can 
exercise no control. It is vexatious to 
both parties. No ship shall he obliged to 
have a house, or ship-comprador, appoint- 
ed to it ; such people, to pay for their 
licenses, are obliged to overcharge on their 
supplies. Let ship captains buy what they 
want tlirough whom they please. Tho 
amount of port-charges must he reduced. 
That remaining to be paid must be charged 
according to the size of the ship— a small 
ship paying less ; it must be paid on board 
the ship at the time she is measured, by the 
captain, to the proper government officer, 
who shall give his receipt at once. That 
ships be rated in proportion totlieirsizc is 
necessary, because when the changes, soon 
exi)ected in Europe, occur, many small 
private ships will come to China. Tliey 
cannot afford to pay large port duties; they 
will be forced to remain outside tlie river, 
where smuggling will be resorted to, dis- 
turbances arise, and the revenue will, in 
lieu of being very much increased, be re- 
duced to perhaps one-half its present value, 
perhaps less; soon, indeed, no ship w’ill 
come in, and there will be no revenue, but 
much confusion and disorder.” 


It is said that in consequence of the em- 
peror being at present on a tour in the 
northern provinces (to whom the matter 
must he referred), an answer cannot be 
expected before January. It is thought^ 
however, tliat the government will comply 
with the retjuisition of the Select Com- 
mittee. 


SEVERE GALE. 

A severe gale, or typhoon, as it is term- 
ed, from the N. and N.K. has occasioned 
serious mischief to the shipping in Macao 
roads and the neighbourhood of Lintin. 
It began on the evening of the 8th August, 
and continued till the afternoon of the next 
day : it was precerlcd by an extreme sul- 
triness of the atmosphere, and by a rapid 
full of the barometer. 

The H.C.S. Dridi^cwnter was obliged 
to cut away her masts, and eventually went 
on shore at Lintitj ; pari of her cargo was 
thrown ovei hoard. 8hc has since been 
permitted to come up to Whampoa to re- 
pair. The Merope drove, with four an- 
chors and four chain.cahlcs attached, 
though her top-masts were struck ; she 
grounded in mud at low water, not far 
from Cahcrcta Foint. The Ja7ie lost ao 
anchor and cable. The Portuguese ship 
Dezempenho was driven from her anchors, 
and was totally lost, disappearing in a 
squall; four of her crew perished. The 
Sandwich Island brig Enoer was driven on 
shore on Monkey Island, where she is ex- 
pected to prove a total wreck. The Ame- 
rican ship Washington, after parting from 
her anchors, took the ground to the east, 
ward of Lintin Island, hut was got off 
without much injury. During her distress 
she was attacked by the Chinese with an 
attempt to plunder, and, in the resistance 
made by the crew, five of the marauding 
party were killed. The receiving ship /.c- 
vant, then in Macao Hoads, dragged from 
all her anchors, and was only saved by 
promptly cutting away her masts. 

About forty junks were lost, and many 
persons were drowned by the upsetting of 
boats in the inner harbour of Macao, 
which was a scene of devastation. 

Amongst the casualties is the loss of Mr. 
Forbes, the principal of Uie house of 
Messrs. Perkins and Co., who perished in 
company with Mr. Monson, in bis own 
schooner, which was upset on their return- 
ing to Macao harbour, after a vain attempt 
to reach one of the ships then at Untin. 
Two lascars, who were in the boat, reach- 
ed the shore. The bodies of Messrs. 
Forbes and Monson were picked up when 
the gale subsided, and were interred In 
the English burying-ground. Mr. Forbes 
had directed the extensive concerns of his 
bouse for the last eighteen months, and 
was highly esteemed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prohibilion of Horse-racing.— -Tho fol- 
lowing contemptuous interdiction of horse- 
racing has been lately issued at Macao. 

“ Leu, the haotig.slun magistrate, pro- 
moted ten steps, and marked with appro- 
bation ten limes, hereby issues a severe 
interdict. During the first decade of the 
third moon, being on public business at 
Macao, I saw with my one eyes the fo- 
reigners in the sands at the barrier running 
horses for sport. But there is at that i)lace 
a road which is a thoroughfare ; and it is 
apprehended that the foot-passengers may 
bo injured, which would lead to disturb- 
ances between the fiowory Chinese and 
barbarous foreigners. T therefoie com- 
mand the Macao linguist to convey my 
orders to the baiharian eye, requiring him 
to prohibit strictly those pjoceedings. 
However, after this it appears the said 
barbarians run races, and made sport a 
second time. This really is most unbko 
serious business. Nevertheless, excusing 
what is past, 1 hereby issue a strict inter- 
dict, and order all the barbarians of Ma- 
cao to know, that heioafter they must 
obey the laws and regulations of the celes- 
tial empire, and must not any mote run 
races for sport at the thoroughfare on the 
sands, near the hairier, because it may 
lead to injuring the foot-passengers and 
causing a dislutbance. Alter issuing this 
proclamation, let every one implicitly obey. 
If any presume to oppose he wdl be seized 
with rigour and severely punished. Don’t 
&ay that you have not been told before-hand. 

“ Taou-Kvvang, Pth year, 3d moon, 
25th day.” (‘JHih Apul.) 

Cochin-Clniii'sc Nitry . — Much interest 
has been excited hero lately amongst the 
Chinese, by the arrival of one of the fri- 
gates belonging to the king of Cocliin- 
China. The leading novelty is in her 
being of European model, and the ap- 
proach of such a vesnel near to the anchor- 
age of their own shipping, in the entrance 
of Salt river, created at first the fears of 
the security merchants, who were not re- 
lieved of a very consideiable degree of 
painful anxiety until they had asceitained, 
through the medium of one of the foreign 
gentlemen, that the vessel was actually be- 
longing to the nation described. The 
main object of her visit lias been, we un- 
derstand, that of bringing tribute to the 
emperor; but the captain has very naturally 
availed himself of the opportunities* of 
trade which, under the circumstance de- 
scribed, is exempt, we believe, from the 
duties of Canton . — Canton lieg. June 18. 

Governor Le*s /fcc/cie.— Ilis Excellency, 
under a special order from his imperial 
majesty, has gone to the castw’ard on a 
lour of military survey. Previous to his 
dejrartuie he issued Uie following procla- 
mation : 

“ Whereas, I, the governor-general of 


Canton and Q.wong-8e provinces, superin- 
tendant of the land-tax, &c. am about to 
proceed on a tour of military review in 
the districts of Hwuy, Chaou, and Kea, 
I hereby give notice, that although in 
cases of murder, robbery, and such other 
heinous crimes, where ju'-tice has not been 
obtained, it is permitted to the aggrieved 
to kneel by the road side and present peti- 
tions; still it is equally true that there 
exists a set of perverse ill-behaved ban- 
ditti, wlio to trivial cases add circumstances 
inlendcil to arouse feeling and obtain sanc- 
tion. Sometimes these people, in a case 
of homicide, try to implicate many per- 
sons, in the hope of extorting money ; at 
other times, in case of a local (piesiion of 
general importance in the place, they col- 
lect a mol), and make a loud clan)our to 
state their claims, which proceedings are 
most detestuhle. I, therefore, previously 
to setting out, hereby issue my commands 
to literate and illiterate, for their full in- 
formation. If really any preat and im- 
portant injustice has been done, which 
comes so near as to cut the skin of tlie ap- 
pellant, and he has already stated the same 
to inferior courts without obtaining re- 
dress, he is permitted to kneel down at a 
distance fiom the road side, and hold up a 
petition containing a statement of fads. 
Bui there he must wait till I send an 
officer to receive his petition. If he over- 
steps the bound thus prescribed to state his 
case he shall be bambooed according to 
law, and his petition be rejected. If peo- 
ple indulge themselves in getting up a 
noisy row, stop my chair, and force in 
tlieir petition), or if they throw thei'- peti- 
tions into the chair ; all such acts indicate 
a perverse contempt of law, and in such 
cases, in addition to not receiving their 
petitions I will seize the presenter, bas- 
tinado and j)illory him, for an example to 
otlieisl I w'ill show no clemency. Im- 
plicitly obey. Oppose not. A speend 
order. 

“ Taou-Kwang, 9th year, 3d moon, 
Cthday. (9th April.) 

“ Suspend this order on the southern 
gate of the city.”— Cn/i<o/i lieg. June '2. 


^U0trala0ta. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, June 20. — The court 
passed sentence this day upon Mr. E. S. 
Hall, editor of the Sydney Monitor (see p- 
20) ; and upon A. E. Hayes, editor of the 
Jusiralian (see p. 86), botli convicted of 
libels on the governor. 

In the case of Hayes, some objections 
raised by his counsel were reserved for the 
consideration of the Court by the judge 
who tried ll^ cause (Mr. Justice Dow- 
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ling), on which the judges now gave their 
opinion. 

Mr. Justice Stephen thought tlje objec- 
tion to the jury, as composed of military 
officers, and therefore under the contiol 
of the Governor, was a valid one, inas- 
much as tlie Legislature had authorized 
the nomination of half-pay or naval officers 
on a jury, who, not being under the con- 
trol of the governor, were not objection- 
able propter njfcdnm. The payment of 
(he jury by the «;overnor of 15.<. for their 
attendance, he was of opinion, was a 
good ground of objection. lie thought, 
likcw'isc, that the rejection by the judge of 
the preceding numbers of the paper, as 
evidence that the subject of the libel (the 
conduct of the governor in rcgaid to 
Sudds and Thompson) was commenced in 
a paper (ihe St/dney (luzette) under the 
supposed influence of government, was a 
valid ground why a new trial Nliould be 
gianted ; such now’spapers might have 
shewn that the motive of the defendant 
was not malieo. On the other objections, 
he cone lined with the other judges. 

'riie Chuf Justice said, that the objec- 
tion to the veidict because tbegoceiuor, 
in nominating the jury, united the func- 
tions of prosecutor and retiu tiing oflicer, 
and therefore w'as judge in bis ow'ii cause', 
was as little sustainable, as an objection to 
the judges of the realm trying causes in 
which the King is the prosecutor, on the 
ground that they were nominated hy the 
Crown. “ Trial by jury,” observed thc' 
learned judge, “ is certainly the best form 
of administration of justice which has 
ever been devised, and well deserves the 
praises which have been passed upon it. 

I know of nothing as an equivalent for it, 
eitlicr in the influence it commands over 
Ihc opinions of the public, or in the pio- 
teetion it affords to the judge upon thc 
licncli. But I cannot cairy my habitual 
respect for this venerable institution so far 
as to lose sight of thc fact, that it has been 
deemed expedient by thc Legislature of 
the parent state to suspend this valuable 
privilege in this colony, and to substitute 
a mode of trial that has but little affinity 
with the constitutional form of trial by jury 
in England. The essence of tiial by jury 
consists in this — thc individuals who com- 
pose the jury are thc peers of thc party ac- 
cused ;they are taken from the same rank in 
society as himself ; and having thc same 
common interests, feelings, and relations, 
are presumed to form the fittest arbitrators 
hotween the public, of which tliey arc a 
component part, on one side, and their 
fellow subject on the other. It necessa- 
rily follows, as a consequence of the in- 
stitution of juries returnable out of tlie 
great body of the community, that the 
qualifications of the persons wfio might bo 
called upon to discharge this important 
trust should be fixed with the utmost pre- 


cision, and the duties of the slicrifr should 
he accurately defined ; and in order to 
prevent any unfair practices, thc parties to 
the cause are in\csfed with the right of 
objecting to thc a 1 ray, and to the persons 
of the jurois. Ilciice has arisen the law 
respecting challenges, and the numerous 
grounds of objection which a return made 
from the body of the people might natu- 
rally be supposed to give rise to. Now 
the Act of Parliament, under which this 
court holds its eiiminal jurisdiction, sets 
out wit!) drawing the line of distinction 
hotween trial hy jury, in its proper sense, 
and thc partienh'r mode of trial poinleil 
out by the Act for tlie giiidanrc of this 
court ; it cn.icts th.it until further provi- 
sion 1)0 made for proceeding hy juries, all 
Climes and ofl'enees sliall he tried in the 
manner thereinafter diieeted ; and then it 
goes on to diiect, that such trial he hy 
si'ven commissioned ofliccrs of his IMaJes- 
ty’s olliceis, and that siieli otlicers sliall ho 
nominated, fiom time to time, hy the go- 
vernor, and shall vccutUy he lialile to ho 
ohjetted to upon the ^pecud ground of rh- 
r\'t interest oralleclion. It is dilHcult to 
trace any analouv between this mode of 
dial and the gieat eonstiiiif ioiial privilege 
of di.il by jniy; and tlie hnrned counsel 
who h.is conieiukd lor the light of clial- 
lenge to tlie array, upon the principle of 
analogy dinived fioin the comu'oii law, 
should have hei-n jirepared to follow' this 
pi inciple throughout all its hearings, anil 
to prove that it might not lead to a di- 
lemma whuh would he attindeil with a 
total f.iiltire of justice.” On the seiond 
ol)jei.ti()n, lie ol)>.i r\e(l (hat the payment of 
15v. a day to all oflieers who atfeiided the 
court as juroi-!, was mailc out of' thc puh- 
lic treasury, hy a public general order. It 
was not a private gift of money hy a party 
to a juior, hut a public reinuneralioii, paitl 
by government for the discharge of a pub- 
lic duty. *' I must not he considered,” 
he observed, ” to express any opinion upon 
thc expediency of holding out any induce- 
ments of a pecuniary nature to gentle- 
men which may lead them to wish to sit as 
jurors ; but while thc officers of his Ma- 
jesty’s forces arc called upon to perform a 
duty, such as is imposed upon them in 
this court, I am not insensible to the jiut 
claims they have to receive some compen- 
sation from the public.” On the third 
objection, he was of opinion that, where 
there was any thing equivocal in the paper 
presented, or any thing referring directly 
to another paper, it was open to a defen- 
dant to adduce the latter ; but there wa« 
nothing equivocal in thc libel under con- 
sideration, or which referred directly to 
any other paper. In respect to the objec- 
tion in arrest of judgment, that although 
the publication was charged as seditious, 
it was not laid as tending to bring the 
King’s government in the colony into 
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hatred tad contempt ; be wet of opinion 
that the libel was not seditious : but this 
word might be rejected as surplusage, leav- 
ing the offence of libel upon the person of 
thegoi rernor complete. 

Mr. Justice Dowling concurred generally 
with the chief justice. 

The court then passed sentence. Mr. 
Hayes, the editor of the Australian (it be- 
ing his first offence), was sentenced to six 
months* imprisonment, and to enter into 
securities for his good behaviour for three 
^rs, himself in ;S500, and two sureties 
In £^50 each. Mr. Hall, editor of the 
Monitor, being an old offender, his sen- 
tence was twelve months’ imprisonment 
for the libel on the governor, and three 
months for that on Mr. Justice Crotty, 
Captain in‘H.M. 39th regt., and late com- 
mandant of Fort Macquarie. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Address to the Governor. — In conse- 
quence of the censures directed against the 
TOvernment by the press, and the charges 
forwarded to England, the following ad- 
dress has been presented to General Darl- 
ing, by the respectable part of the com- 
munity. 

** To his Excellency Lieutenant-general 
Darling, Governor, and Commander, 
in-chief. 


** We, the magistrates, landowners, and 
merchants, whose names arc hereunto sub- 
scribed, approach your excellency with 
unfeigned expressions of duty and regard. 
We humbly beg leave to state, that al- 
though we have hitherto remained sileqt, 
yet it has been with deep regret we have 
long observed every measure of your Ex- 
cellency grossly vituperated by licentious 
public writers, in a manner calculated to 
inflame the minds of the lower orders of 
^e community against your Excellency’s 
administration, and to produce discontent 
and insubordination amongst the prisoners 
of the crown ; and for no other purpose 
than to promote the interested views of 
toch writers. As, however, we now find 
that charges against your Excellency have 
bean forward^ to the home government 
in the fbrm of an impeachment, we can 
no longer refVain from an expression of 
pnr aanthneots. It is but justice to state, 
we have long observed your Excellency 
toakiently sacrificing your health and your 
cooiihrt In indefatigahle attention to the 
flilQcutt and arduous duties of the impor- 
tatit charge committed to your care by our 
gradkms sovereign; and it is mtifying 
to^.US to acknowledge, amongst me iropor. 

results 6f your Excellency’s labours, 
Dtiiliy improved arrangements in the va- 
rious public depairthnents of the colony. 
We are convinc^,* that every act of your 
Exc«dteiicy*s administration has emanated 
ftnm the parest motives; and in the par- 


ticular case on which, the impeachment is 
founded, we feel confident the measures 
adopted were not only judicious, but at 
that time imperative ; and the result has 
been most satisfactory. 

<<We deny that the political opinions 
promulgated by the opposition journals 
are those of the more intelligent classes of 
the community, or that those publications 
form any criterion of them by which the 
justness of your Excellency's measures 
can be appreciated. 

** Having thus conveyed to your Excel- 
lency our feelings, we beg to express our 
sincere wishes thatiyour Excellency’s mea- 
sures may be duly appreciated by the liome 
government, and that you may long con- 
tinue in the administration of (he high 
office you now fill.” 

[Signed by Sir John Jamison, and fifty, 
seven persons of the highest respectability 
in the colony.] 

Governor Darling, in his reply, ob- 
serves, ** the press has undoubtedly in. 
dulged itself to a most licentious and cri- 
minal extent in its endeavours to degrade 
the government and excite public discon- 
tent. None but the ignorant, however, 
the slaves of popular clamour, have been 
deceived by the specious garb— ‘ the free- 
dom of discussion ’—which these writers 
have assumed. They are now making 
atonement to the injured laws of the coun- 
try, and justice is satisfied. It is, I con- 
fess, gentlemen, very gratifying to me, 
that persons of your character and estima- 
tion, the most extensive landholders, and 
merchants of the first consideration, should 
have come forward on this occasion to ex. 
press the indignation you have felt at the 
exertions which have been made to injure 
my reputation. As to the ‘ impeachment,’ 
—a gross and absurd compound of base 
and incredible calumnies— it carries with 
it its own antidote, and furnishes ample 
means of judging of the character and 
motives of the author.” 

Streets. — Governor Darling has publish- 
ed a system of regulations to be observed 
in town allotments in the interior. The 
main streets are to be 100 feet wide, and 
the houses must be built exactly in line 
fourteen feet from the road. The door- 
sill must be exactly one foot above the 
level of the crown of the street in front 
of the bouse. A paved footpath must be 
made and kept up at the expense of the 
grantee. 

Bank New South Wales* are 

happy to find that the old bank, founded 
by the people’s governor, the worthy Ge- 
neral Macquaire, has paid off the sum it 
borrowed of the government, with inte- 
rest for theaame at dgfat per cent. The 
Bank now owes little ; that is, it so 
few imtes ou^ that ft ventured bMit Mon- 
day to discount between two M^lbree 
tfaouMod pounds, bqndes persevinng in 
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its leniency to the persons whose over-due 
bills are still unpaid to a very large 
amount. The next dividend, we are in- 
formed, will be nearly as large as the 
last; in short, the affairs of the people’s 
bank are not only in the safest, but also 
i» the most prosperous state. We ima- 
gine that the bank, having paid the go> 
vernmcnt in so short a time the paltry sum 
it borrowed of the commissary, General 
Darling cannot with any delicacy perse- 
vere in his proposal (however anxious ho 
may be to destroy this bank) to shut it up 
on the last day of this year, seeing it is in 
the greatest possible health and vigour in 
this present month of May 1829. To 
order an institution to commit felo de se, 
would be financial murder indeed. — 'I'he 
Sydney Monitor ^ May II. 

SWAN RIVER SETTI.FMFNT. 

Advices from Swan llivcr, dated 26th 
of November, tend to contradict the pre- 
ceding unfavourable statements respecting 
the condition, or at least the prospects, of 
the new settlement. Three towns are 
said to be in a state of forwardness on tlie 
banks of the river ; the names are Pertli, 
Freemantle, and Guildford. The natives 
were friendly ; the supply of fish and fowl 
of the finest description, was ample; the 
land on each side the mountains, of ex- 
cellent quality, was abundant, and, gene- 
rally speaking, wooded with the finest 
timber. The weather was delightful, and 
the obstacles incident to the settling of a 
new colony were fast disappearing, tliruugh 
the enterprise and industry of the settlers. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Some correspondence, it is said, has 
lately taken place between the government 
and the civil and military officers in the 
Indian service, now residing here for tlie 
benefit of their health, respecting the en- 
couragement that would be given to the 
latter to become permanent seitlers, or 
land proprietors, in Van Diemen’s Land. 
Tlie government, we learn, has proposed 
to grant such persons land, on condition 
of expending in improvements on it to 
the amount of five shillings an acic, within 
the period of two years from taking pos- 
session, and also to give grants of land 
to non-residents on their investing capital 
in the colony to the amount of £\ for 
each acre. We very much rejoice at this 
arrangement, which will doubtless be the 
ineaiis of bringing a large accession of 
w’ealthy, highly respectable, and intelli- 
gent settlers amongst us. Without a stake 
in the colony which would serve in some 
degree to produce an income to these gen- 
tlemen, it could scarcely be expected that, 
except in cases of very bad health alone, 
they would subject themselves to the stop- 
page of pay, o( selling furniture and other 
property at a serious loss in Imlia, of a 
passage iiitlier, and expense of living when 
here, with the return, Ac. But by in- 
vesting property ill the island, they imme- 
diately obtain for themselves an interesting 
and profitable employment, which, by cn- 
gaging the mind, would in most cases ma- 
terially assist the climate in restoring them 
to health . — Hobart 'I own Courier. 
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No later accounts from Calcutta than 
are contained in the preceding pages have 
reached us at the moment of going to 
press; we are, therefore, unable to state 
whether the abolition of the suttee practice, 
a most interesting point, has actually taken 
place. We have, however, no reason to 
doubt that it has. 

Letters from Canton afford ground to 
tliink that the transactions going forw'ard 
between the English factory and the 
Chinese government are of a serious com- 
plexion, and not likely to be very speedily 
terminated. The delay in the mean time 
is very injurious to the Company’s interests. 
We mention this state of the facts on the 
authority of a private correspondent. It 
appears from other letters received from 
Canton, that the proposals of the Select 
Committee had been distinctly rejected by 
the viceroy, which will be a great dis- 
advantage to the committee* in iu appeal 
to the imperial government, whose notions 
•re more ahti-commercial than the local 
functionaries. Tbe private letters further 
atatej thkt all the foreign factories have te- 

Asiat. Jour. N.S.Vol. 1. No. 4. 


conded the representation of the select com- 
mittee, whh the single exception of that of 
the United States; the cunning Americans 
being fully aware that they would partici- 
pate in whatever benefit might result from 
the representation ; w'liich is, in fact, cal- 
culated more for their benefit than for that 
of the Company, without the risk which 
an active co-operation in it necessarily in- 
volves. 

Late accounts from the Cape of Good 
Hope confirm the intelligence of the 
mas.sacrc of Lieutenant Farewell and his 
party. In July last. Lieutenant F. set 
out from Graham’s Town, with Messrs. 
Thackery and Walker, and about tliirty 
Hottentots, with tlie intention of pene- 
trating to Port Natal. After quitting the 
mis-sionary station in Farqiia^ country, 
they received an invitation from a chief 
named Karto, who had been one of 
Chaka’s captains, to sojourn with him. 
Hiey, unfortunately, accepted his offered 
hospitality, and when they retired to rest 
in ^eir tent, their treacherous host mur. 
dered them vWiilat asleep. 

(2 G) 
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REGISTER. 


Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

ISLE OF FRANCE PRIZE-MONEY. 

Fort William, Sept. 11, 1829. — In con- 
tinuation of G.O. of the 19th April 1824, 
the Right Hon. the Governor-general in 
Council is pleased to notify to the army, 
that prize lists of the fourth and Anal dis- 
tribution on account of the capture of the 
Isle of France in 1810, due to the Com- 
pany’s forces, have been received from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, and trans. 
ferred to the General Prize Committee at 
tlie presidency, to whom all claims to share 
are to be preferred for adjustment, in the 
manner directed in the orders above 
quoted. 

Agreeably with the tenour of the Acts 1st 
and 2d of George the Fourth, cap. 61, 
claims may be preferred from this date 
during the period therein mentioned for 
the above prize money, after the expire, 
tion of which no claim can be received. 

Tlie following statement, extracted from 
the prize lists, shows the share of each 
rank entitled to participate in this distribu- 
tion ; 

Statement. 

£, s. d. 

Major, Superintend. Surgeon 27 12 4) 

Captain, Capt. Lieut., Surgeon 3 13 8i 

Lieut., Lieiit.-Fireworker, Ensign. Assist. 

Surg., Deputy Medical Storekeeper, 

Deputy Commissary, Accountant •••• 1 11 9| 
Subadar, Syrang, Ist-Tindal, Sirdar of 

Magasine Men 0 13 9i 

Staff Seijeant, SerJ. Major, Qu. Mast. 

SerJ., Serjeant, Conductor, Supem. 

Conductor, Writer 0 18 81 

Jemadar, 2d-Tinda] 0 4 71 

Corporal, Gunner. Matross, Havildar, 
Drum-Major, European Drummer, 

Flfer, Native Christian Dresser, Staff 

Private, Waterman 0 2 3J 

Trooper, Nalck, Sepoy, Private, Bugler, 

Lascar, Native Doctor, Bildar, Native 
Dresser, Magazine Man, Native Drum- 
mer 0 1 61 

Puckallie, BhetStie 8 0 9 


HOURS or visiting hospitals. 

Fort William, Sept. 11, 1829.— At the 
recommendation of his £xc. the Com- 
mander.! n-chief, the Governor-general in 
Council is pleased to direct that the fol- 
lowing rules, relative to tlie hours of visit, 
ing hospitals, shall be applicable to the 
whole army, both European and native 
troops, whether belonging to his Majesty's 
service or the service of the Hon. Com- 
pany. 

2. That fVom the Ist March to the 1st 
October, medical officers shall make their 


morning visit to their hospitals by half, 
past six o’clock and not later than half, 
past seven o’clock, from the Ut Oct. to 
the Ist March ; except in those cases where 
it can be satisfactorily shewn that their at- 
tendance at the hours specified was abso- 
lutely necessary elsewhere on public duly. 

3. The evening visit at all seasons of 
the year to be at half an hour before sun- 
set. 

ADDITIONAL BRIGADE- MAJOR. 

Fort William, Sept. 18, 1829.— The 
Governor-general in Council is pleased to 
sanction an additional brigade-major on 
the establishment, for the duties of the 
garrison and station of Dehly, and to no- 
minate Capt. Wm. Ramsay, of the 41st 
regt. N.I., whose appointment as fort ad- 
jutant of Dehly is abolished, to that situa- 
tion. 

DRESS REGULATIONS. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Sqd. 18, 1829. 
—In continuation of the dress regulations 
published in G.O. of the 9th inst. (see p. 
153), the Commander-in-chief is pleased 
to direct, that the epaulettes of the general 
staff of the army are to remain unaltered, 
with this difference only, that each officer 
is to wear two, as in the case of regimen- 
tal officers, the bullion of which is to cor- 
respond with their respective army rank. 

Adjutants and interpreter and quarter- 
masters are to wear the uniform of their 
army rank, without any peculiar distinc- 
tion. 

Sept. 24. — The blue trowsers now worn 
by infantry officers are to be discontinued, 
and those of “ Oxford mixture ” are to be 
adopted. Officers of the general staff will 
wear undress trowsers of the Oxford 
mixture, with a red stripe down the out- 
ward seam ; but blue trowsers, with gold 
or silver lace, are to be continued by staff- 
officers, on all occasions of parade, when 
the full dress is worn. 

The above change is not to take place 
until the cold season of 1830-31. 

Oct. 10.-~The shell jacket sanctioned by 
G.O. of the 9tb ultimo is to have one row 
of buttons placed by twos, to be fastened 
with hooks and eyes, and to have pointed 
instead of straight cuffs. 

EXAMINATION OF OFFICERS. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Sept. 22, 1 829. 
-The following officers having passed the 
prescribed examination in the Persian and 
Hindoostanee languages, ore exempted 
from future examination, except the pres- 
cribed one by t]ie public examiiienof the 
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College of Fort William, which they will 
be expected to undergo whenever they may 
visi t the presidency : 

Lieut. A. G. Ward, 68th regt. N.I. 

Ens. J. G. Gcrrard, 1st European regi- 
ment. 

Ens. G. F. Whilelocke, 13th regt. N.I. 

ALLOWANCES TO MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Fort IVtlliam, Scpt.QSt 1829. — The al- 
lowance of thirty i^nat rupees a month, 
drawn by surgeons and assistant surgeons 
in medical charge of corps and detach- 
ments, under the head of “ palankeen al- 
lowance,” will hereafter be designated 
“allowance for the means of visiting pa- 
tients,” medical officers being permitted 
to provide themselves with a suituhle con. 
veyance of any description for the per- 
formance of their professional duties. This 
order is declared equally applicable to the 
presidencies of Madras and Uombay as to 
that of Bengal. 

PROMOTION or NATIVE OFFICERS. 

Fort IVtlliam, Oct, 1, 1829. — The Go- 
vernor-general in Council, taking a lively 
interest in the welfare of the native army, 
and adverting to the temporary obstacles 
at present opposed to promotion in that 
meritorious portion of the Hon. Company’s 
forces, has determined to relieve regiments 
of the line from the supernumerary com- 
missioned and non-commissioned native 
officers now borne on their rolls, in con- 
sequence of the recent reduction in the 
number of troops and companies. 

2. His Lordship in Council being fur- 
ther solicitous that so desirable an object 
should be effected by an arrangement in 
itself calculated to confer an especial 
benefit on a considerable number of the 
oldest and most infirm of the native sol- 
diery, has been pleased to resolve, that in- 
validing committees shall be forthwith as- 
sembled, for the purpose of transferring 
to the invalid establishment from each regi- 
ment of the line a portion of commission, 
ed and non-commissioned native officers, 
corresponding with the number of super- 
numeraries borne on its rolls at the period 
when the committees assemble. 

3. Although it is the wish of Govern- 
ment that the intended arrangement 
should be made with due consideration 
to the efficiency of corps, and that the 
oldest and most infirm of each class should 
he selected for transfer, it is nevertheless 
to be understood, that compulsory mea- 
sures should not be resorted to in effecting 
the transfer of any individual averse to 
the measure, so long as the requisite num- 
ber can be completed of men anxious to 
obtain the boon, without pensioning able 
and efficient soldiers, or retaining on the 
xtrengtlrof regiments otbera who may not 
be so. 
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4. As a further mark of the desire of 
Government to promote the interests of 
the native soldiery, his Lordsliip in Coun- 
cil is pleased to resolve, that all commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers who 
may be transferred to the invalid establish- 
ment on the present ocaasion, shall receive 
the full advantages of the rank they now 
hold, without reference to existing regula- 
tions relative to the date of promotion, or 
without being allotted for garrison duty, 
unless where individuals considered by the 
committees fit for that branch of the ser- 
vice, may give it a preference to being at 
once placed on the establishment of out- 
pensioners. 

5. The Right lion, the Commander-in- 
chief will he pleased to issue such subsi- 
diary instructions as may be deemed ne- 
cessary for giving effect to tliis older, and 
for fully explaining to the native army tho 
object which has dictated the arrangement. 
It is likewise ilccmcd proper that tlie native 
commissioned and non-commissioned offi- 
cers should clearly understand that Go- 
vernment will not consider it necessary to 
authorize any further transfers to the inva- 
lid establishment in those ranks fur the 
next four years, except under circum- 
stances where, from the effect of wounds 
or injuries, individuals may become inca- 
pacitated for the performance of their pro- 
fessional duties. 

MODEL AND TANGENT SCALE DEPARTMENT. 

Fort miiam, Oct. 14, 1829.--l’he Go- 
vernor-general in Council has been pleased 
to resolve on the abolition of the Model 
and Tangent Scale Department, from the 
1st proximo, and to direct that all duties 
connected with the latter, with such por- 
tion of the artificers as the Military Board, 
after minute inquiry, may deem indispen- 
sable to retain under the new arrangement, 
shall be transferred to the foundery in 
Fort William, and placed under the di- 
rection of the superintendent of that etU- 
bli^hmcnt. 

Tlie Military Board will also make 
such arrangements as they consider proper 
for the reception and preservation of the 
models at present under charge of the su- 
perintendent of the Model and Tangent 
Scale Department. All establishmenU 
connected with that department will be 
paid up and discharged on the date spec!, 
fied, excepting the portion which it may 
be found necessary to retain and tranafer 
to the foundery. 

RELIEF OF TROOPS. 

Head-QiiarterSf Oct. 14, 1829.^Under 
the sanction of Government, the following 
changes in the destination of corps, noMr 
in progress of relief, will take place : 

5th Regt. N.I.— from Delhi to Nus- 
seerabad, instead of Ne^itiuch. 


Regulcr.^Calcutla, 
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45lh Regt. N.I. — from Baitool to Nee- 
D}uch, instead of Nusseerabad, as directed 
jn G.O. of the ith ultimo. 

Oct. 21 .—Under the sanction of Govern- 
ment, the following relief will take place: 

15th Rcgt. N.I.— from Hansie to Bar- 
relly. 

19th Regt. N.I. — from Barrelly to 
Hansie. 

CANTONMENT ADJUTANT AT HUSSINOABAD. 

Fort William, Oct. 23, 1829.— The ser- 
vices of a cantonment adjutant at Hus- 
singabad being no longer required, the 
appointment is abolished from the 1st 
proximo. The records of the office to be 
transferred to the office of the deputy as- 
sistant adjutant general at Saugor. 

CONDUCT OF CAPT. J. O. BURNS. 

Fort Wdliam, Oct. 23, 1829.— The re- 
sult of an investigation which the Com- 
missary General has been obliged to insti- 
tute into the executive management of 
Captain J. G. Burns, assistant commissary 
general, during the period he was in 
charge of the duties of the department at 
Nusseerabad, discloses to the Right Hon. 
the Governor-general in Council a series 
of highly reprehensible proceedings on the 
part of his native subordinates, which 
evince that Captain Burns permitted him- 
self, through indolence or indifference, to 
be duped, and the public service to be 
injured, by a knot of dishonest and inte- 
rested people, whom it was his special and 
indispensable duty to control. 

2. Government are entitled to expect 
from a zealous and upright servant, not 
only that he will himself abstain from any 
proceeding detrimental to the interests of 
the state, but that he will manifest an 
earnest and watchful anxiety that those 
interests be not exposed to injury from the 
ignorance or dishonesty of others. In this 
respect Captain Burns has failed in an 
eminent degree ; and the Governor-gene- 
ral in Council accordingly directs his re- 
moval from the commissariat department, 
■and places his services at the disposal of 
his Excellency the Commander-in-chief. 

CALCUTTA NATIVE MILITIA. 

. Fort WiUiam, Oct. 23, 1829.— The Go- 
•vernor- general in Council is pleased to re- 
solve on the reduction of the Calcutta Na- 
tive Militia from its present establishment 
of seventeep to ten companies ; each com- 
pany to Insist of 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, 
5 havildars, 5 naiks, 1 drummer, and 100 
sepoys. All commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers in excess to the strength 
specified, will be returned supernumerary 
till they become effective, or may be other- 
wise disposed of ; excepting such non- 
commissioned officers as may be found in- 
efficient, and liave not established claims 


to this consideraUon by length of service 
or other circumstances ; individuals of this 
description are to be discharged. 

All privates in excess to the revised es- 
tablishment are to be discharged, and the 
entire reduction herein directed will have 
effect from the 1st proximo, or as soon 
after as practicable, under instructions 
which will be forwarded to the officer 
commanding the corps. 

NEW ORGANIZATION OF THE HON. COMPANt's 
EUROPEAN INFANTRY. 

Fort William, Oct. 30, 1829.— -Incon- 
veniences having been found to result 
from the organization of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s European infantry as at present 
constituted, the Governor general inCoun- 
cil lias been pleased to resolve, that the 
non-commissioned officers, drummers, and 
privates, of the two regiments at each pre- 
sidency, shall be incorporated into a single 
regiment of eight companies, each com- 
pany to consist of 5 serjeants, 5 eorjiorals, 
2 drummers, and 80 privates. 

The commissioned officers, as at present 
established for both regiments, will also 
be consolidated and associated in all duties 
under the same commanding officer, as if 
belonging to one corps ; but they will con. 
tinue to advance by two separate lines of 
promotion, as they would have done had 
the two regiments remained entirely dis- 
tinct. 

The commissioned officers of the 1st 
regiment will be attached, in so far as the 
convenience of tlie service may render ad- 
visable, to the right wing, and those of the 
2d regiment to the left wing of the Euro- 
pean infantry corps at each presidency 
under its new organization. 

The non-commissioned officers, drum- 
mers, and private.s, in excess to the esta- 
blishment prescribed, w ill he returned as 
supernumerary till vacancies occur, or 
until they be otherwise provided for ; and 
all commissioned and non-commissioned 
staff, extra to the complement herein de- 
tailed, will be reduced from the dale of 
re-organization, under such arrangement* 
as his Exc. the Commander-in-ebief in 
Bengal, and the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay respectively, may be pleased 
to direct. 

The following staff are allowed for each 
of the European infantry regiments of 
eight companies ; 

Effective— 1 surgeon, 2 assistant-sur- 
geons, 1 serjeant-major, 1 quarter-roaster- 
seijeant. 

Non-effective — 1 adjutant, 1 quarter- 
master and interpreter, 1 hospital serjeant, 
1 drill serjeant, 1 drill corporal, 8 pay 
serjeants, , 8 colour serjeants, 1 sch(»l- 
master seijeant, 2 ditto assistants, 1 ditto 
mistress, 1 regimental butcher, 1 drum- 
major, 1 fife ditto. 
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llie quarter>mastcr*s establishment to 
be retained in the proportion sanctioned 
by existing regulations : all in excess to be 
paid up and discharged. 

The foregoing orders are to have effect 
at the three pi esidencies from the 1st Ja- 
nuary 1830. 

Head-Qiuirtei'Sy Calcutta^ Nov. 1829. 
*-With reference to Government G.O. of 
the 30th ultimo, directing the two Euro- 
pean regiments to be incorporated into a 
single regiment of eight companies from 
the 1st Jan. next, the Commander-in-chief 
is pleased to direct that Lieut. J. S. Pitts 
and Lieut. J. P. Ripley, the senior offi- 
cers now holding those appointments, shall 
continue to be adjutant and interpreter and 
quarter- master to the regiment on its new 
formation. — Lieut. T. Lysaght and Ens. 
J. G. Gerrard will make over the records 
of their offices to the above-mentioned 
officers. 

ITie non-commissioned staff, in excess 
to the establishipcnt prescribed, are to be 
reduced from the date above-mentioned. 

I'lie colours of the 2d European regi- 
ment are to be lodged in the Agra maga- 
zine ; and Major D. G, Scott, who is now 
in charge of that corps, will proceed to 
join his own regiment after making over 
all public records and papers to the senior 
officer, Lieut. Col. W. Dunlop. 


COURT-MARTIAL. 

CAPT. J. S. MARSHALL, 7 1 ST X.I. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Sept. 11, 1829. 
— At a European General Court-Martial, 
assembled at Saugor on the 20th July 
1829, of which Lieut. Col. W. Nott, KJth 
N.I., is president, C.spt. John Samuel 
Marshall, of the 71st regt., was arraigned 
on the following charge; 

Charge . — With conduct scandalous and 
infamous, unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, and highly preju- 
dicial to good order and military discipline, 
in having aided and abetted in the prepa- 
ration of a petition addressed to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, dated Saugor, 15th April 
1829, and purporting to bear the signa- 
ture of “ Ajaib Doobee, late havildar 71st 
regiment,” and transmitted to the head- 
quarters of the army, without my know- 
ledge, which petition contains sundry alle- 
gations against my character as command- 
ing officer of the 71st regiment, and par- 
ticularly an assertion that I did, ** about 
fifteen days before the Hoolee,” grossly 
insult and ill-treat a native commissioned 
officer ; whereas Capt. Marshall did, in a 
public letter, dated 28th March 1829, 
urge against me the same assertion, and 
did subsequently, between the SOth of 
March and 2d of April 1829, request per- 
mission to withdraw his letter, and apolo- 
gize for the assertion contained in it, which 


request was acceded to by me ; and Capt. 
Marshall did consequently, on or about 
the 2d of May 1829, at the quarters of 
the Brigadier-general commanding the 
Saugor division of the army, withdraw 
the said letter, and a])ologize to me for 
having written it, neither myself, nor the 
Brigadier-general, being aware, at this 
time, of the existence of the petition be- 
fore-mentioned. 

John Anokuson, Major, 

Commanding 71st Regt. N.F. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

The court, having maturely 
weighed and considered all that has been 
adduced in support of the prosecution, as 
well as what has been brought forward On 
the defence, are of opinion that the pri- 
soner, Capt. J. S. Marsliall, of the 71st 
regt. N.I., is not guilty of the charge ex- 
hibited against him, and they do most 
fully and honourably acquit him thereof. 

Approved and confirmed, 

CoMBERMEar, General, 

Com. -in-chief. 

Capt. Marshall to be released from ar- 
rest, and directed to return to his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

VoUtunl Department, 

f;ept. 2.'}. The lion. VV. II. L. Melville, agent of 
governor-general at Moorsheilabad. 

Mamr W. P. t’(X)ke, (ith N.I., commialoncr 
with Bajee How. 

Terntnt ial Drjmt tmetit. 

Oct. 2. Mr. W. K.'ine, cominldsloner of revenue 
and clrtuit forOth or IlumcerixKir division. 

Mr. E. M. (lordon, principal assistant In Rhotuk 
division of Dehly territory. 

ir«. Mr. W. Crawford, head assistant to collector 
of Suharunpoor. 

Mr.W. J. Conolly, deputy collector of Allahabad. 

Mr. Charles Oulibins, assistant to |K>litical resi- 
dent and to toininissioner at Delhi. 

Mr. William Hunter, assistant to joint magis- 
trate and to sub-collet tor of Peclechheet. 

Mr. Robert Renny, assistant to magistrate at 
Dacca Jelalporc. 

Mr. Hugh Rose, assistant to joint magistrate 
and tocollertor of land revenue atfchajehanpore. 

Mr. Charles Walter Kinloch, assistant ditto ditto 
at ditto. 

Mr. Robert Walker, collector of Tlpperah. 

Mr. Thos. Richardson, collector of Rajeshahye. 

Judicial Department. 

Oct. l.'i. Mr. J. C. Dick, assistant to magistrate 
and to collector of land revenue at Tlpperah. 

20. Mr. W. S. Donnithorne, assistant to magis- 
trate an»I to collector of land revenue at Allyghur. 

Mr. John Hawkins, magistrate of district of 
Purneah. 

Nov. 24. Mr. J. C. Dick, assistant to magistrate 
and to collector of land rev’enue at Beerbhoom. 

General Department. 

Sept. 15. Mr. J. S. Udny, assistmt to magistrate 
and to collector of land revenue arSaruiju 

Mr. G. Plowden, assistant to magistrate and to 
collector of land revenue at Bhaugulpore. 

Oct. 20. Mr. E. F. Tyler, assistant to nnu^{lstrate 
and to collector of land revenue at AUygbur. 

27. Mr. R. H. P. Clarke, assistant to nuiglatrate 
of Monulabad and to collector of land reveouc of 
southern division of that district. 

Mr. F. Skipwith, assistant to Joint magistrate 
and to collector of land revenue at Balason. 
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Mr. O. W. Rattjre, aMistant to maKistrate and 
to collector of land revenue at Moorshetlabad. 

Mr. C. O. Drummond, aasUtant to commercial 
resident at Malda. 

]yoe.24. Mr. G. M. Bird, aMistant to commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 9th or Goruckiwre 
division. 

Mr. C. T. Davidson, assistant to ditto ditto of 
15th or Dacca division. 

. Mr. G. Cotes, assistant to magistrate and to col- 
lector of land revenue at Meerut. 

Mr. G. Shakespeare, assistant to ditto ditto of 
ditto at Nuddea. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

Sept.fi. Bov. Charles Wiraberlcy, district chap- 
lain at Chinsurah. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort mUinni, Srpt. I8. 1829.— Cant. J. P. Hick- 
man, inv. cstab., to be fort adj. of Monghyr, v. 
Page dec. 

' Assist. Surg. F. Fiimell app. to medical duties 
of civil station of hyihet, v. Wardlaw proceeded 
to Europe on furlougn. 

Cadets of Infantry F. G. P. M. Dixon, 11. That- 
cher. D. Seaton, and Thos. Smith, admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Lieut. V. Shortland, .Kith N.L, lately executive 
officer atMldnapore and sunermtendent of northern 
division of Cuttack Roaii, piaced at disposal of 
Com. -in chief for regimentaMiuly, i onseciuent on 
abolition of his appointment. 

Eps. P. R. Ramsay, 2t)th N.I., permitted, at 
his own request, to resign service of Hon. Com- 
pany, 

Hrnd-Quarfers, Srpt. 10, 1829.— Capt. A. Farcin- 
harson, 74(h N.I., tooffleiate as deputy judge aclv. 
gen. to Dinaporc and Benares divisions, during 
Capt. Steel's absence, on medical certiflcalc ; dated 
Ist Sept. 

Lieut. W. F. Campbell to officiate as interp. and 
qu. mast, to 64th N.I., v. Knyvett { dated Ist 
Sept. 

Sept, 14.— E/isiVns (lecenthj prom.) posted to 
Rrfftii. T. A. Ilalliday, 45th N.I., Nu-aeerabad ; 

F. Harrison, 2d Europ. Regt., Agra; D. A. Hey- 
wood, 63d N.L, Rerhampore ; K. A. Close, hSth 
do., Agra; B, Cary, Htli do., Agra; J. D. Me 
Pherson, 1st Europ, Kegt., Agra; Jas. Masson, 
57th N.L, Mhow; T. E. Coicbrboke, 13th do,, 
Dinapore ; G. F. Ritso, 40th do., Mhow; H. C. 
.Tackson, 4.5lh do., Nussecral»d; J. H. TiNon, 
(iGthdo., Cuttack; H. McMahon, (S8th do.. Dl- 
napore; K.W. Elmslie, do., Seetapore.Oude ; 

B. Kendall, 2d Europ. Regt., Agra; Alex. Den- 
nktoun, 11th N.L, Barrackporc ; J. W. Bennet, 
22ddo., Keitah; W. B. Lumley, 4l8t do. Nee- 
much; G. J. Montgomery, 15th do., Hansl; Geo. 
Ncwbolt, .TOth do., Mirzaimrc; F. S. Maningford, 
,38th do., Barrackporc; A. H. Dyke, 5<;th do., 
Lucknow; W. F. Hammersley, .3cl do., Loodia- 
nah; W. Jennings, 54th do., Benares; Jas. Oat- 
ey, 39lhclo., Agra; G. B. Harvey, 17th do., Fut- 
tyghur; J. W. Tomkins, 1st do., Delhi; C. McF. 
Ccdllns, 25th do., Tilalya ; H. E. Pearson, I8th 
do., Jubbiilpore; H. A. Morrieson, 52ddo., Per- 
taubghur, (Jude; R. H. Mock ler, 44th do.. Cawn- 
pore; D. Pott, 47th do., Arracan ; J. T. Danlell, 
36th do., Allyghur; Sam. Toulmln, 65th do., 
Agra; K- A. Herbert, 46th do., Muttra; John 
Waterfleld, 9th do., Neemuch ; John Gordon, 
53d do., Barrackixirc ; C. E. Goad, 12th do., 
Nusseerabad; John Llptrott, .31st do., Secrora, 
Oude; C. H. Jenkins, 35;h do., Barrackporc; T. 

H. Hunter, 26th do., Nusseerabad; Geo. Skene, 
6M do., Berhampore; E. K. Elliott, 43d do., 
Bcnareit F. B. W'ardroper, 6th do., Agra; Gavin 
Hamilton, 64th do., Dacca; T. S. Ilorsburgh, 
3^ do., Meerut ; G. H. Rose, 7i2dda, Mullye^ 

Sept. 15.— Surg. C. S. Curling removed from 5th 
bat. artillery to 20th N.L 

Surg. H. Newmarch removed from 5th N.L to 
5th bat, artillery. 


-Cafeutta. I April, 

Assist. Surg. R. 11. Irvine. M.D., ordered to 
place himself under orders of superintend, sur- 
geon at Meerut, instead of Cawnpore. 

Sept. 16. — Ens. R. R. W. Ellis to act as interp. 
and c|u. mast, to 23d N.L during absence, on ge- 
neral leave, of Lieut. Platt; dated 21st Sept. 

Lieut. Col. W. Vincent removed from 25th to 
57th N. L ; and Lieut. Col. W. Swinton, from 57th 
to 25th do. 

Major H. Shuldham, 30th regt., app. to charge 
of 22d N.L 

Major J. Thomson, 31st regt, app, to charge of 
C8th N.L 


Fort William, Sept. 25. — Tteirt. of Artillery. 
Capt. G. E. (Jow.in to lie major, and 1$t-Lieut 
and Brev. Capt. Tims. Sanders to be capt, from 
16th Sept. lUJfi, in sue. to B. M. O. Gramshaw, 
dec.— Supemuin, Nt-Lieut, Jas. Abbott brought 
on etfectivc strength of regt. 

.39(5 N.I. Supernum. l.ieiit. M. W. Gilmore 
brought on effective strength of regt., v. Lieut. 
VV. Hislop dec. 

Cadets of Infantry John Guise, J. H. Garrett, 
and Jas. Duncan admitted on estab., and prom, to 
ensigns. 

Dr. B. D. Edmonds admitted on cstab. as an 
assist surgcxin. 

Head-Qnarters, S^pt. 18. — Assist. Surg. S. Da- 
vies directed to do duty with H.M. 44th regt at 
Cawnpore until further orders; dated 4th Sept 

Ens.J. Hoppe tooffleiate as interp. and qu. mast 
to 16th N.L during absence of Lieut. Mainwarlng 
on mcd. cert. ; dated 1st Sept. 

Lieut A. Charlton, second in command of 
Assam L. Inf., directed to continue at Lohoo- 
ghaut, and to act as adj. to 2d Nusscree bat, 
until 1st Nov. ; dated 25tn \ug. 

S*‘pt. 19. — 0 / Eoytneers. Lieut. J. .\. 

Crommelm to be adj. and visiting officer of works. 

2d-Licut. of Engineers B. Martin app. to sap- 
pers and miners at Allyghur. 

Comets nppoiutid to do duty, C. A. Kitson and 
S. F. Macmullen, with 3d L.C., Cawnpore; C. G. 
Bccher, 1st do., Muttra; J. A. D. Fergusson, 0th 
«1«K, Sultanpore (Benares) ; E. J. Robinson, 4th 
do., Meerut 

F.mtfctis appointed to do duty. II. Wyndham, 
24th N.L, Cawnpore: D. S. Beck, 13th do., Di- 
naporc; H. Ilolrings, 5l8t do., Mynpooree; W. 
H. Hyves, 24th do., Cawnirore; K G. J, Champ- 
neys, 19th do., Bareilly; H. Milne, J9th do., 
Bareilly: W. Folsou, 19th do., Bareilly; R. C. 
Pennington, 29th do., Meerut; G. I. Hudson, 52d 
do., I’ertaulrghur; T. (JcMldard, 52d do., Pertaub- 
ghiir; \V. E. Lucas, 3dth do., Slirzapore; F. G. 
P. M. Dixon, 30th do., Mirzipore; T. Smith, 
38th do., Barrackporc; R. Thatcher, 56th do., 
Lucknow ; C. S. Hampton and 1). Seaton, 35th 
do., Barrackporc. 

Sept 22 . — Ai tillery. Lieut. E. Sunderland to be 
adj. and qu. mast of .3d bat Europ. foot artillery, 
v. Sanders prom. 

1 <tt Kurop. Regt. Ens. J. G. Gerrard to be lnterp» 
and qu. master. 

I*r N.7. Lieut H. P. Bum to be adj., v. Row- 
croft prom. 

25(5 N./. Ens. G. F. Whitelocke, from ]3th 
N.L, to act as interp. and qu. master. 

'JidN.I. Lieut. R. M. Miles, 5th N.L, to act as 
inter}), and qu. master, v. Boisragon, who has not 
passed examination. 

Capt J. Brodhurst, of artillery, to be a mem- 
ber of arsenal committee, in room of late Major 
Gramshaw. 

Fort William, Oct. 1.— Major W. P. Cooke, Cth 
N.L, ap}). to office of commissioner with Bfijee 
Rao, on a consolidated allowance of 1,0UU rupM 
})er mensem, including military pay. 

Oct. 2.— 61jf N.I. Lieut. W. Glasgow to be capt 
of a comp , and Ens. C. Grissell to be lleut, from 
5th June 1829, in sue. to T. Hepworth, dec.— (The 
above is substituted for promotion in 61st N.L, 
published m G.O. of 19th June last) 

Rep. of Artillery. Supernum. 2d- Lieut Fred. 
Wall brought on effective strength of regt (Votn 
15th Sept 1829, V. A. T. Browne, dec. 
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Cadeta of Infahtry W. A. Cooke and John Smith 
admitted on estab. and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. H. M. Galt admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surgeon. 

Mr. John Tombs admitted on estab. as a veteri- 
nary surgeon. 

C’apt Jas. Gouldhawkc, r»0th N.I., transferrc<i, 
at his own request, to Invalid establishment. 

Ens. F. W. Mundy, fi'lth N.I., pennitte<l, at his 
own re<iuest, to resign service of Hon. Company. 

Head-Quarters, Sept. 26. — Removals and Pasttn^s 
i« Ref't. of Arltlleri/. Mai. C. H. (’ampbell, from 
2d to 5th bat., V. (Jramsn.'iw; M.-ij. U. Powncy, 
from 2d brigade to 2d bat. ; M.ij. (t. E. (Jowan 
(now prom.) to 2d brigade, and to take (ommand 
of artdlcry division with force at Mhow. Capl. .1. 
Johnson, from 1st tr. 1st. brig, to 4th tr. 2d brig., 
V. Gowan ; Cant. W. Hell, from 2d loinp. .5th bat. 
to 1st tr. Istnrig. ; ('apt. G. R. Cr.tw furd, from 
2d comp. .3d bat. to 2d comp. .5th bat.; Cant. T. 
.Sanders (new prom.) tt» 2d comp. ;kl bat. ; Lieut. 
C. R. Whinfleld, from 2d conin. ;kl bat. to 2<1 
comp 1st bat. ; Lieut. J. R. Revell, from 2d 
romp. 1st bat. to 2d comp. .3d b.rt. ; Ideut. R. («. 
McGregor, from 4th comp. 1st bat. to 2<i comp. 
4th l)at. ; Lieut. 11. M. Lawrence, from 2d comp. 
4th bat. to 4th comp. 1st bau 

Sept. 211 Lieut Col. G. Cwper removed from 

.'Uth to 2.5th N.I., and Lieut. Col. W. Swmton 
from ‘>.5th to .54th ditto. 

Majors of Brigade. Capt.W.B.adenach removed 
from presidency to Dacca, and G. D. htoddart 
from Dacca to presidency. 

22d N.I. Lieut. N. .S. Nesbitt to be interp. and 
qu. master, v. Sampson prom. 

.‘Idttj N.I. Lieut. M. E. Loftle to be interp. and 
qu. master. 

.31«# N.I. Lieut. 11. J. Guyon to Ixjadj., v. Du- 
ne, dec.— Lieut. E. T Milner to be interp. and 
qu. master, v. Howe prom. 

N.I. Lieut. J. Liing to be inten’* 
m.uitcr, V. Lloyd on furlough. 

i]iithN.I. Lieut. A. G. Ward to Ik* interp. and 
qu. master, v. Grove resignc*d appointment. 

Sept. ,30.— Colonel G. Bother (new prom.) |Misted 

to loth L.C. 

Lieut. Col. W. G. A. Fielding (new prom.) 
posit'd todih L.C. 

Lieut. Col. W. Skene (new prom.) posted to22d 
N.I. 


Fort William, Oct 7- — 4')t/i N. I. Lieut. R. Co- 
drington to lie capt. of a comp., from 4th Aug. 
1829, V. G. F. \gar, dec.— Supernumerary Lieut. 
Jas. Peers brought on effective strength of regt. 

Cadet of Engineers E. L. Ommanney admitted 
on estal)., and [iroiii. to Jd-Iieut. 

Cadet of \rtillery H. Smith admitted on estab., 
and prooi. to 2d-lleut. 

Cadets of Infantry G. F. Ritson, J. H. Tilson, 
F. B. Wardrojier, (lavin Hamilton, and T. 
Horsburgh admitted on estab., and ptoin. to en- 
signs. 


Head-Qnatters, Oct. 1. — Lieut. R. Cantley to 
ofhci.ite as interp. and qu. master to loth L.C. ; 
dated 7th Sept. 

Lieut. C. J. (JIdfleld to act as interp. and qu. 
master to 4th N 1. iluring tei.qHirary absence of 
L.euL Goldney ; dated IJth Sej* . 

(Ar.3. — Cornet W. V, Mitford, Oih L.C., to 
continue to do duty with loth L.C., until Ist 
March la'iO. 

Oct. 5 — Assist. Sure. C. Garliett directed to pro- 
ceed to U.-mda and relieve \sslst. '•urg. A. Beattie, 
8th N.I., from medical duties at that station ; and 
Assist, hurg. C. GriiUths directed to proceevl to 
Futteyghur, and receive meilical charge of /bth 
N.I. from Assist. .Surg. A. B. Webster, M.D. ; 
dated 19th .Sept. 

Assist, .“^urg. T. Hodges directed to do duly with 
H.M. 14th Foot; dated 21st SepU 

Assist. .Surg. J. Eccle*, M.D., direrterl to do 
duty with H M. 44th regt. ; dated ii5th ‘'cpt. 

Lieut. W. Martin, 52d N.I., to be adj. of Mugh 
■bebundy corivs. 
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Oct. 7.— Capt O. Hicks to act as A4jv md Lieut. 
F. Williams to act as interp. and qu. master to Util 
N.I., from Itith .Sept., during tem|K)rary absence 
of Lieuts. Talbot and Naylor, as evideni'es before 
a general court-martial assembleil at Cawnporo. 

Capt. W. Minto to continue to act as adJ. to 
left wing of IKth N.I. until it joins hoad-quartets 
of regiment ; datevl 10th .sept. 

Fort fytUiam, Oct. 10. — ('adets of Infantry C* 
M. .shairp and C. F. Bruerc admitted on estab., 
and prom, to en>igns. 

Messrs. Jas. Duncan, M.D., and D. Brown, ad- 
mitted on (‘Stab, as assist, surgeons. 

(Ut. 14.— Capt. V. F. Hichmond, 3;Jd N.L, to 
besesretary to Boanlof .Su|)oriiiteiuleiuefor Bree«t 
of Cattle, V. Hickey resigned. 

7th L.C. .Snpermim. l.icut.R. A. Master brought 
on effective strength of regt., v. E. B. Backhouse, 
dec., on 27th Sept. 1820. 

\7th N.I. Supermim Ens. G. B. Harvey brought 
on eflcctive streiiglli of regt., v. F. E.' Griihlh, 
dec., on 24th Sejit. 1829. 

SuiH'riutending Surg. Jas. McDowell having ro- 
(iiruc'd to duty on est.ib., dircited to resume his 
station on inc'diial staff of aimy. 

Surg. W. A. Venour, at pri'senf junior su))crln- 
tonding surgeon, restorc'd to his former rank and 
duties of regiment surgt'oii, consequent on fore- 
going arrangement. 

Colonels J. N. Smiili, .'tdth, and E. Cartwriglit, 
loth N.L. to Ik' brig.iilier". o,i c'stah., from l.5lh 
Nov , to till vacancies whiih will Ih* occasioned by 
Brigadiers Boyd and 'I'oinbs repairing to presi- 
dency, preparatory to api>lying for furlougli to 
Europe. 

Mr. C. Mackay to l>c an assist, overseer in dc- 
partineiit of public works, from 1st inst., on salary 
allotted to tliat rank, ei:. Ru|>ees i/J. 4. l(. per men- 
sem, and posted to loth division. 

Head Qh< rteis, (ht. 8 — Xdh N.I. Ens. Edw. 
Hay to be adj, v. Phipps, wlio haa ri'slgncd aji- 
pointmcnl. 

49(/i N.L Ens, C. Codrington to l>e aclj., v. Lieut. 
Ccxlrington, wiio has resigned ap|u>intmi nt. 

0< L 9.— .hurgs. J. Manly removed from loth to 
17 th N.L ; anct G. (lovan, M.D., from I 71 I 1 to llltli 
do.— Assist. ‘Mirg. S Davies .io|). to.Mh L.C.— As- 
sist. Surg. S. Holmes a|ip.to2*llli N. I. — Insist. Surg, 
J. Daven|»ort,M.I)., apji. to artillery at Benares. — 
Assist. .Surg. W. P. Andrew, M.l)., a))pc>iiiipd to 
do duty with H.M, 3d Foot (or Bulls) at Bhnugul- 
pore. — -Assist. ’surg. F. H. Fisher cllrec tc'd to pro- 
ceed to Dacca, to do duty with the Mth N.I. — 
Assist. 'surg. M. .S. Kent clireilis! to join and do 
duty with 4th bat. artillery at Dum-Dum. 

Veterinary ‘'urg. W. Barrett reinovcnl from .Icl 
to 2d L.C. — Vetei Inary Surg. R. B. I'atry re moved 
from 1st brig.ide horse artlllc*ry to ;kl L.C.— Vete- 
rinary Surg. H. C. Hulse directed to join loth 
I..C,— Veterinary Surg. D.Cuilimore ap|K>iiited to 
Ist brigade horse artillery, and dirc'ctc'd to join 
lic.id-quarter» of bilgadeat Ca wnpore. 

Veterinary Surg. J. Toinlwi, lately arriveci, di- 
rected to join ;ind do duty with .'kl tr. 2cl brigade of 
horse artillery at Duin- I)um 

Capt. J. Croudace, 11th N.I., to act as major of 
brigade .it Bar rat k pc ire, until arrival of Capt. and 
Brigade Major Sloddart ; dated 4th GcL 

0«Mb,— Ena. (now Lieut.) M. J, Laurence to 
act as adj. to tlie 30th N 1., v. Payne resigned ; 
dated 21st May. 

Lieut. E. M. Blair to act as aclj. to .5th L.C. 
during aljsence, on leave, of Lieut. Wheatley ; 
dated Isl Sept. 

Lieut. C. Gnssoll to act as intern, and qu. mast, 
to hist .N.L during absence of Lieut. Interp. and 
(ju. Mast. Turner, on duty; dated 2.5fh Sept. 

Gc/. 12.— Lieut, and Brev. CapU T. Michael to 
olHciate as adj. to 17th N.L, v. Gridith dec.} 
dated 25th Sept. 

Assist. Surg. 11. M. Galt (lirected to join 4th bat 
artillery at Dum-Dum, in room of Assist. Surg. 
M. S, Kent, continuing to do duty with H.M. ICth 
Foot. 

Aasist. .Siirgs. J. F. Bacon, D. Brown, and J. 
Duncan, M.D., ajip. to do duty with H.M. Itith 
Fool 
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' Tort WiUiam, Ort. 83. — 9<ft L.C. Lieut. Cha». 
Newbery to be capt. of a troop, from Ist Oct. 
1820, V. E. Horsley dec.— Supemum. Lieut, W. B. 
WeroysB brought on effective strength of regt 

2m N.I. Lieut. T. McK. Campbell to be capt. 
by brevet from Ist Oct. 1829. 

Capt. J. Manson, 72d N.I., app. to vacant situa- 
tion of 2d-a88i8t. military auditor general. 

Capt. C. Coventry, 32d N.I., to have charge of 
Bareilly prov. bat. during absence of Major T. 
Hall, commandant of the corps. 

Assist. Surg. II. Babington to have charge of 
medical denOtatNeemuch, In room of Surg. W. 
Leslie, M.D., declined appointment. 

Lieut. O. P. Lloyd, 2d L.C., to be a major of 
brigade on estah., in room of Capt. J. Home, re- 
signed appointment. 

60th N.I. Lieut. J. B. Ouseley to be capt. of a 
eompv from 2d Oct., 1829, v. Oouldhawke transf. 
to invalid estab. — SupornutTi. Lieut* R. Drought 
brought on eflective strength of regt. 

2d-Lieut. E. L. Ommanney, corps of engineers, 
placed at disposal of Military Board, with same 
rate of allowance as received by oOlcers of his rank 
when attached to sapper and miner corps. 


Head~Quarters, Oct, 14. — Lieut, and Adj C. 
Prior to act as Interp. and qu. mast, to 64th N.I. ; 
dated 8lh Oct. 


Lieut. D. Balderston to act ns adj., and Ens. H. 
D. Maitland as interp. and qu. master to 72d N.I. ; 
dated 6th Oct. 

Lieut. H. Halhe<l to act as intern, and qu. mas- 
ter, and Cornet C. Ekins as adj. to 7th L.C. ; 
dated 29th Sept. 

Lieut. J. Burnett to offlclate as interp. and qu. 
master to 44th N.I. { dated let Oct. 

I.ietit. J. Skinner to act as adj. to Cist N.I. ; 
dated 2t)th Sept. 

Mhainvan’nh Local Pat. Lieut. P. Abbott, 72d 
N.I., to be adj., v. Lieut. G. Warren, re8igue<l 
the appointment. 

Lieut. J. Whiteford, confirmed as interp. and 
qu.mast. to (Vith N.I., v. Lieut. II. Taylor, who 
has not passed his examination. 

Oft. 16. —Superintending Surg. J. McDowell 
app. to Neemuch circle of supermtemlence. 

Surg. W. A. Venour posted to (Mth N 1. 

Brigadiers J. N Smith and E. Cartwright (app. 
to staff, from 16th Nov.) posted, former to Rohll- 
cund and latter to Delhi. 

Oct. 16.— Lieut. J. G. A. Rice to act as adj. to 
left wing of 6th N.I. during its separation from 
be^-quarters i dated 30th Sept. 

Oct. 17.— Major C. A. G. Wallington app. to 
charge of 8lh N.I. on its arrival at Delhi, instead 
of 46th N.I., as formerly directed. 


Major T. Worsley to take command of 45th N.I. 
on its arrival at Neemuch. 

Major C. F. Wild directed to proceed to Nee- 
much and take charge of 42d N.L, v. Worsley. 

Oct. 19.— Capt. H. James, 20lh N.I., to officiate 
as major of brigade to troops in Bundlecund dur- 
ing absence of Capt. P. La Touche on medical 
certificate ; dated 39th Sept, 

Lieut. C. J. H. Perreau to act as adj. to left wing 
of 88th N.I. during absence, on duty, of Lieut, 
and Acting Adj. N. A. Parker; dated 26th Sept, 

Comet G. F. Anson (unposted) anp. to do duty 
with 9th L.C.,- at Neemuch, Instead of 2d L.C., at 
Kumaul, as formerly directed. 

Oct. 29.— Lieut. H. N. Worsley to act as adj. to 
74th regt. during absence, on leave, of Lieut, and 
Adj. N. J. Cumberlege; dated Ist Oct. 

Surg. J. NlcoU removed ftom 40th to 52d N.I. 

Surg. James Thompson removed from Ist Eu- 
Top. regt. and app. to 2d L.C. 

Surg. David Ramsay app. to 1st Europ. regt. at 
Agra. 

Assist. Surg. Hugh Maclean posted to Mhairwar- 
rah local battalion. 

Assist Surg. T. Clemshaw removed from 58d to 
96th N.I. 

AsslstSurg. H. M. Tweddell removed from 48th 
to89dN.I. 

Assist. Surg. J. Kccles, M.D., app. to do duty 
with 48th N.I. 


Tort William, Oet. 27.— Capt Pasmore, deputy 
assist adj. gen. to presidency division of army, to 
offlclate tas an assist adj. gen, at head-quarters, 
until further orders. 

Head-Quarters, Oct. 22. — Lieut. F. St John 
Sturt to offlclate as intern, and qu. master to 10th 
N.L during absence of Lieut. J. V. Forbes, 15th 
N.L ; dated 1st Oct. 

Ocf. 23.— Lieut T. Moore to officiate as Interp. 
and qu, master to 8th L C. ; dated 4th Oct 

Lieut. R. Taylor, 65th N.L, to act as adj. to 
Agra prov, bat. ; dated 7 th Oct. 

Capt. R. A. Thomas, 40th N.T., app. to arsenal 
committee, in room of Capt. Mope Dick, 56th 
N.L, relieved from that duty, and proceeding to 
join his corps. 

Fort William, October aO.—Ettsrineers. 2d-Lieiit. 
A. S. Waugh, to be Ist-licut. from 13th Dec. 1827. 
(This cancels the promotion of 2d-Lieut. G. Case- 
ment, published in May last.)— Lieut Col. Sir 
Thomas Anburey, C.B., to be lieut. col com- 
mandant from yth May 1829, and a col m the 
aimy from 5th June 1829, v. Sir J. Mouat, ILirt. 
dec. (This cancels the promotion of Lieut. Col. 
Com. .Sir James Mouat, Bart, publishetl in June 
last.)— Major R. Tlckell to be Heut col , Capt 
James Pcckett to be major, Ist-Lieut. John 
Thompson to be capt , and 2d-Lieut Robert Mar- 
tin to ijelst-Iieut., from 9th May 1829, in sue. to 
Sir T. Anburey, C.B., prom. 

Medical Dcjxutment. Assist. .Surg Thos. IngHs, 
M D., to be surg. from 16th Sept. 1829, v. T. 
Yeld, dec.— Assist. Surg. Peter Carruthers to be 
surg from 27th Sept 1829, v. Stratton dec. 

llfA N I. Supernum. Ens. Alex. Dennistoun 
brought on effective strength of regt , v. Ens A. 
M. Wyllic dec , 24th Oct. 1829. 

17/6 N.I. Supernum. Lieut. F. B. Lardner, 
brought on effective strength of regt., v. Lieut, 
and Brev Capt. T. Michacfdec., 7th Oct. 1829. 

66/6 N.f Supernum Lieut. G. Farmer brought 
on eflective strengtii of regt., v. Lieut. 11. Paul 
dec., 22a Sept. 1829. 

Head quarters, Oct. 27-— Ens. J, Munro to act 
as adj. to 21st N.L during absence of Lieut and 
Adj. C. Fanner ; dated 5tn Oct. 

Lieut C. Arding, .58th N.L, to have charge of 
yth comp, pioneers on departure of Lieut. A, 
Arabin; dated 7th Oct. 


FortWilltam, Nor. .3. — Assist Surg. A. A. Me 
Anally appointed to medical charge of Gover- 
nor-general's body-guard during absence of that 
corps from presidency ; and directed to join at Be- 
nares on 16th Dec. 

Nov. 7 .— 7!.t/ N.I. Supernum. Lieut. Geo. Do<l 
brought on effective strength of regt., v. G. Kin- 
loch dec., 28th Oct. 1829. 

Lieut E. K. Hume, 64th N.L, permitted, at 
his own request, to resign service of Hon. Com- 
pany. 

Cadet of Artillery A. C. Hutchinson admitted on 
estab., and prom, to 2d-lieut 


Head-Qtmrters, Oct. 28.— Capt G. D. Stoddart, 
minor of brigade at Barrackpore, to officiate as 
deputy assist adj. gen. of presidency division, In 
room of Capt. W. Pasmore, app. to officiate as 
assist, adj. gen. of army at head-quarters until fur- 
ther orders. 

Capt G. P. Lloyd, mi(jor of brigade, app. to 
Cawnpore. 

4/6 Local Horse Lieut. Thos. Walker, Ist N.L, 

to atij., V. Lloyd. 

Lieut. D. Ewart removed ftom 2d to Ist troop 
Ist brigade horse artillery, v. Lieut T. E. Sage, 
from latter to former. 

Qct. 30.— Ens. J. T. Fergusson to act as affi. to 
left wing of 70»h N.I. during its separation from 
r^flment ; dated 14th Oct 

Lieut. G. Halhed to act as Intern, and qu.inaster 
to 25ld N.L durinjr absence of Lieut Interp. and 
Qu. Master N. S. Nesbitt on gmerai leave; dated 
}2th Oct 

Noe. 9.— Lieut. F. W. Burroughi to officiate » 
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adj. to 17th N.r., V. Lieut, and flrcT. Capt. T. 
Mich^If dec. : dated I5th Oct. 

Sd-Lieut. of Eng'nem F. E. B. Bennett app. to 
do duty with sappers and miners at AJlyghur. 

Kniifcn* appointed to do duty. John Guise, with 
27th N.I., Rumaul ; James Duncan, 12th do., 
Dinapore; H. Garrett, 69th do., Muttra: John 
Smith, 55th da, Benares; W. A. Cooke, 5<jth 
do., Lucknow ; C. M. Shalrp, 55th do., Benares; 
C. F. Bruere, 13th do., Dinapore. 

Assist. .Sure. James Blackwoo<i directed to do 
duly with H.M. 3d regt., or Buffs, at Bhaugul- 
pore. 

JVof. 3.—i7th N.T. Lieut. F. W. Burroughs to 
be adj., v. Griffith dec. 

Lieut. H. B. Smith, 37th N.L, to have charge 
of .Td comp, of pioneers at Landour. 

Ens. G. M. Hill removed from JOth to 17th N.L, 
as junior of his rank, at his own lequest. 

yuv. 4.— Lieut. W. J. Rind to act as adj. to 71't 
N.L during al»ence, on general leave, of Lieut, 
and Adj. E. Wintle; dated 12th Oct. 

Lieut. C. C. Pi 'ott to act as adj. to left wing of 
18fh N.L during its separation from head-quar- 
ters ; dated 16th Oct. 

Assist. .Surg. H. Fullarton, M.D., directed to 
afford medical aid to loft wing of lUth N.L; dated 
17th Oct. 

Assist. Surg. J. Stokes, M.D., directed to pro- 
ceed to Keitan to take medical charge of 20th N.I. 
till arrival of Surg C. S. Curling. 


Fort William, Nov. 13.— N. J. Capt. T. .S. 
Oliver to be major, Lieut. J. P. Macdougall to be 
rapt, of a romp., and Kns. James Munro to be 
lieut., from 16th May 1629, in sue. to E. R. 
Broughton retired.— Supemum. Ens. A. H. Cor- 
flcld Drought on effective stiength of regt. 

• Awist. Surg. T. B. Barker to be surg., v. G. O. 
Jacob, retired, with rank from 27th Sept. 1829, v. 
A. .Stratton, dec. 

Capt. R. B. Fulton, regt. of artillery, to have 
charge of agency for army clothing, 1st division, 
at Futtyghur, during aosence of Capt, Wilkie 
from that station. 

64th N.I. .Supemum. Lieut. J. W. Conran 
brought on effective stiength of regt., v. E. K. 
Hume, resignctl, 7th Nov. 1829. 

Cadet of Infantry A. J. W. Haig adinltleil on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Mr. Geo. Skeavington admitted on estab. as a 
■veterinary surgeon. 


Head-Quarters, Nor. 6. — Lieut. T. P. Ellis, 52d 
N.L, doing duty with 4th regt., to olliciatc as in- 
terp. and qu. master to latter corps, as a temporary 
arrangement : dated 22d Oct. 

Ens. C. M. Shairp posted to 61st N.I. 

Nov. 9 IWA N.I. Lieut. T. S. Price, 0th regt., 

to act as interp. and qu. m.ister. 

Lieut. F. K. Duncan, of artillery, to receive 
charge of executive engineer’s office at Mhow, 
during abs^ce of Lieut. P. W. W’lllis; dated loth 
Oct. 

Ens. G. M. Hill, 17th N.L, app. to act as aide- 
de-camp to Major Gen. Pine. 

Nor. 10.— Lieut. J. Locke to act as adj. to 22d 
N.I. during absence, on duty, of Lieut, w. Mur- 
ray ; datM 23d Oct. 

Surg. H. F. Hough removed from 51st to 64th 
N.L, and Surg. J. Castell from 64th to33d ditta 

Surg. C. E. Everest removed from 20th to 3Ut 
N.L 

Assist. Surg. F. Hartt posted to Sylhet light in- 
fantry. 

Ist-Lieut J. L. Mowatt to act as adj. to 6th bat. 
artiUery at Cawnpore on departure of Lieut, and 
A(^. Cmk, on mraical certificate ; dated 28th Oct. 

Nov. 11.— Surg. C. S. Curling appointed to 2d 
bat. artillery at Cawnpore. 

Assist. Surg. J. Stokes, M.D., doing duty with 
20th r^ N.L, posted to that regt. 

Aasist.SuTg.R.Foley,M.D., app. to 2d local hone. 
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Fort William, Nov. 20.— 24^A N.f. Supemum. 
Elis. J. T. Bush brought on eflbctlve strength of 
regt, V. C. Julf, dec., 1st Nov. 1829. 

74th N.I. Supemum. Lieut H. W. Leacock 
brought on eflfectlve strength of regt., v. J. Bunt 
yon, dec., 4th Nov. 1829. 

Cadet of Infantry J. D. Broughton admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Mr. W. S. Dickan admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surgeon. 

J.ieut. Robertson, corps of engineers, to offi- 
ciate as executive engineer at Mnow during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Willis, on sick leave. 

Nor. 23.— Surg. W. P. Miiston, apothecary to 
Hon. (.'ompany, having rriHvrled hU return to 
presidency from (’ape of Good Hope, direited to 
rcsunic duties of his office. 


Head~Qf4arters, Nor. 14. — Lieut. R. Steuart to 
act. as adj. to 2iith N.L during absence of LieuU 
and Adj. J. 11. Craigie; datcil .'list Oct. 

Lieut. J. n. D. Rcan to ait as interp. and qu. 
master to 2;id N.I. during absaice of Lieut. J. 
Plait I dated 25th Oct. 


Itetiirnrd to duty, from Europe. Lieut. John 
Barllcman, 44th N.I — I. lent. (’. Dickson, 51st 
do —Col. J. N. Smith, 36lh N.L— Capt. C. WIL- 
son, 2d Europ. Regt.— CapL R. Femic, 27th N.I. 
— Surg. D. Ramsay — (’apt. T. M. Taylor, 5th L. 
(’ — Capt. R. A. Thomas, 48th N.L— Superintend. 
Surg. Jas. McDowall— Lieut. Col. C. W. Brooke, 

fi!>th N.I (’apt. R. L. Anstruther, 6th L.C— 

Capt. C. D’(L Aplin,.'(3d N.I.— (’apt. Wm. Marlin, 
57th N.I.-Lieut. M. Hughes, 44lh N.L— Assist. 
Surg. W. (Ra-s.— Lieut. M. W. Gilmore, ;i9th 
N.L— Colonel (’. Fagan, 44th N.I. —Lieut. T. 
W. Bolton, 2d N.L-Capt. C. Grlfllths, 37th N.I'. 


Ills MAJKSIv’s rOKCr4. 

Hrad-Qunrters, Ciiltutta, Oct. 5, 1829.— CapL 
Wetherall, I.Jth L. Drags., to be deputy judge nd- 
vocate general to H.M.’s forces serving under Ma- 
dras presidency, v. Lieut. Col. Wetherall who 
resigns. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europc.^Oct. ]. Caiit. G. W. A. Lloyd, 71iit 
N.L, on private affairs — Assist. Surg. Jas. Ronald, 
for healtn.— Assist. Surg, John lialrymple, for 
health.— 7. Lieut. G. Cautly, 8th L.C , for health. 
— Surg. D. Harding, for health — 14. (’apt. F. 
.Smalpage, 8lh L ('., on private affairs.— 2.3. Lieut. 
Col. W. W. Davis, 8th N.f.. for health.— UU 
Lieut. S. B. Hare, of Engineers, for one year, 
without pay, on private affairs. — Nov. 7* Capt. 

G, R. Croinmelln, Ist I .C., for health. — CapU 
R. R. Margiavc, 25th N.L, for health. — Assist. 
.Surg. 11. Taylor, for health. — Comet W. H. llep- 
bumc, doing duty with 3d L.C., on his privata 
affairs, without pay. — 13i Capt. D. Birrell, 2d 
Europ. Regt., on private affairs. — 29. Lieut. Col. 
Wm. Vincent, 57tn N.I., on ditto.— Surg. R. Par 
terson, on ditto. 

To Rio de Janeiro.—Oci. 23. Lieut. W. F. 
Phipps, 35th N.I., for onej year, without pay, on 
his private affairs. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— »ct. 30. Lieut. Col. 
Gea Rwlney, of Artillery, principal commissary 
of ordnance, for eighteen months, for health.— 
Nov. 13. Lieut. T. M. E. Moorhouse, .35lh N.L, 
ditto ditto (instead of to Isle of France, as for- 
merly granted). 

To Netv South Wales.-^Nov. 20. Lieut. Col. S. 

H. Tod, 55th N.L, for eighteen months, for 
health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in tlte River. 

Sept.il. Falloden, Mould* from London and 
Mauritius.— 22. H.C..S. PHneeeeCharlotte of Wales, 
Bklen, from London. — 25. City of Edinburgh, Mb 
Kinnon, from Leith, Singapore, and Peoai^— 
291 . Mary, Welsh, from Philadelphia and fiU- 
dras. — Oct. 1. Palmira, Thompson, from London ( 
Ro$fal Sojon, Petrie, from Liverpool and Ma- 
liras; Duke of Bedford, Doweo, from London and 
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Madras; and Wtlliam, Money, Fulcher. A-orn Bom- 
bay.-^. Nmivelle Europe, Freon, from Bordeaux. 
Brazil, and Madras; and Mercury, BeU. from 
China, Singapore, and Penang. — 6. Temerario, 
Patacas, from Lisbon.— 6. Neptune, Cumberlcdge, 
from London and Madras ; and Ann, Worthing- 
ton, from Rangoon — 7. Reliance, Hayes, from 
New South Wales.— 18. Grand Duguetne, Brlf- 
ford, from Havre de Grace and Bourbon. — 

19. Roltarts, Wake, from Mauritius and Ran- 
goon, and Mary, Luccock, from Penang. — 20. 
Victory, Farquharson, from London; ColHnfc- 
wood. Snipe, from Llverirool, Dalavia, and Sin- 
gapore; and Mars, Spalding, from Boston (Ame- 
rica). —22. Ganges, GallaTs, from Bordeaux. 
— 2X Ma}y Anne, Hornblow, from Isle of 
France; and Monmouth, Wliitney, from Bos- 
son (America).— 24. St, George, Swalnson, from 
Liverpool and Madeira. — 20. John Hayes, Wor- 
thington, from Liverpool ; and Nancy, Guezenac, 
from Bordeaux.— 20. Anne, Freyrer, from Cey- 
lon; Princess Charlotte, McKean, from Liverpool 
and Madeira: and La iMiire, Guezenac, from Bor- 
deaux.— 30. George, Laforte, from Bordeaux and 
Pondicherry. -r N«u. 1. Catherine, Fenn, from 
London.— (». FJcunorc, Philliert, <from Bordeaux 
and Bourbon.— 7. Orient, Wiiite, from London. — 

10. Zenobia, Douglas, from London an<l Ceylon. 
—21. Ganges, Boultbee, from London; Eliza, 
Sutton, from London ; Columbia, Kirkwood, from 
Liverpool; Mary, Jackson, from Mauritius; 
Irma, Luco, from Havre de Grace; and 
Noureade, from Bordeaux.— 28. Merope, Parkyns, 
from China and Singapore ; and Magellan, Rey- 
naud, from South America, Manilla, and Slnga- 

S ore.— 29. Demoathone, Pouvereau, from Bor- 
eaux.— Dec. 1. Warwick, Gibson, from Liver- 
pool.— 2. Lady Nugent, Wimble, from London ; 
and Ikinang Mo-chant, Mltchison, from Singapore 
and Penang. 

Depat tures from Calcutta. 

Sept. 22. William Wilson, Burchett, for Persian 
Gull. — 24. Alexandre, Teyssot, for Pondicherry. 
—Oct. 2. Argo, Billings, for Mauritius and Per- 
sian Gulf.— 3. RMfinymwfc, iWildridge, for Lon- 
don: and /lusten, Rickett, for Penang, Malacca, 
and Singapore.— 4. Argyle, Stavers, for Mauri- 
tius; Admiral Benbow,i.'t&\x{ox A, tot ditto; Betsy, 
Barclay, for ditto; and Enliven, Mould, for 
ditto ; —24. Magaret, Lambert, for Madras. — 
27. Wnndtnr, Gould, for New York.— Noa. 2. 
Hebe, Currie, for Mauritius » and Hooghleu, Bu- 
con, for Boston (America). — 4. Melhsh, Vincent, 
for London ; and City of Edinbtagh, Maikinnoii, 
for Mauritius.— 8. Abgams, Edwards, for Bom- 
Ixiy i and John Hayes, Wortldngton, for Port 
Louis, Mauritius, and Liverpool. — 5i. Swallotv, 
Adam, for Bombay. -13. Reliance, Hays, for Ar- 
xacan. — 19. Ai-abiau, Wills, fur Bristol, via Cape 
of Good Hojie ; Ann, W'Drihington, for eastward ; 
and Albion, McLeod, for Liverpool.— 29. Statu a, 
Scriinn, for Mauritius — 25. Persian, Plunkett, for 
London.— Dec. 2. Roxburgh Castle, Denney, for 
London. 

•Frei^t to London (Dec. 1)— .t’2. lOs. to per 
ton for dead weight, and f.4. 19s. to £5. 19s. per 
ton for light goods. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Aug. 10. At Almoreh, the lady of Mr. J. W. S. 
Conway, of a daughter. 

20. At Lucknow, the lady of Lieut. Col. E. H. 
fiimpson, of a daughter. 

21. At Simla, the lady of W. Monckton, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

Sept. 2. At Berhamnore, the lady of Major Ar- 
thur Cooke, of a daughter. 

3, At Tiulyah, the lady of CapU Thoe. Hai- 
lam, of a daughter. 

— At Agra, Mrs. F. K. Ceah, of a daughter. 

7. At Loodianah, the lady of Lieut. Bean, 23d 
N.I., of a son. 

10. At Calcutta, Mrs. C. Kerr, of a son. 

11. At Bowsing House, near tlggurdeep, the lady 
of J. F. Sandys, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Bandel, Mrs. John Horn, of a son. 

12. At Beawr, the l^y of CapL P. Cortlandt 
Anderson, second In command of the Malrwarra 
local bat., of a daughter. 


13. AtPumeah, the wife of Mr. Evan Griffiths, 
of Malda, of a son. 

14. At Cblnsurah, the lady of Alfred Betts, 
Esq., of a still-bom child. 

— The lady of Capt Pogson, superintendent of 
family money at Darrackpore, of a daughter. 

16. At Chunar, the lady of Lieut. Steward, adj. 
and{qu. master European invalids, of a son. 

16. At Calcutta, the widow of the late Mr. John 
Higginson, of a daughter. 

17. At Calcutta, the lady of F. Harris, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

18. At Belwah Factory, near Bauleah, the wife 
of Mr. Wm. Peters, junior, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. C. L. Pinto, of a son. 

29. At Calcutta, the Ranee of Maha Bajah Ka- 
leekishen Bahadur, of Sobha Bazar, of a son and 
heir. 

— At Dinanore, the lady of Lieut. Wm. J. Mac- 
vitie, of artillery, of a daughter. 

21. At Etawah, the lady of Lieut. H. C. Talbot, 
61st N.I., of a daughter. 

22. AtGva, the lady of G. J. Morris, Esq., civil 
service, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. A. D’Souza, of a son. 

— At Chlnsurah, the lady of Donald Macleod, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

23. At Burdwan, the lady of Capt. Vincent, adj. 
prov. bat., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. W. Walker, 
provlsioncr, of a da^hter. 

— At Moulmien, Tenasferim coast, the lady of 
Capt. R. Stack, H.M. 4.5th regt, of a son. 

24. At Calcutta, Mrs. T. P. Whittenberry, of a 


— At Serampore, Mrs. A, Horsburgh, of a son. 

25. At Serampore, the lady of W. Woolen, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— At Saugur, the lady of Capt. Buttanshaw, of 
a daughter, stlH-born. 

26. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. John Hud- 
son, of the ship Jinbtlla Robertson, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of E. Trotter, Esq., bf 
a son. 

27. At Calcutta, the lady of Dr. Wm. Graham, 
of a son. 

28. At Chowringhee, the lady ofW. J. Conolly, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

39. At Chittagong, the lady of J. R. Davidson, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Geo. Gregory, Esq., 
of a dauglUer. 

— At Chandemagorc, the lady of H. Plddlngton, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of D. Ross, Esq., of a 
son. 

Oct. 1. At Calcutta, the lady of James Bridg- 
nell. Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. E. Long, of a daughter. 

2. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. M. MaRlo, of 
the budder Dewanny Adawlut, of a son. 

3. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. biiillingford, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. C. Lefever, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J. CuUoden, of a daugh- 
ter. 

5. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. P. Parker, of a daughter. 

— At C hander nagore, Mrs. D. Johnson, of a 
daughter. 

6. At Calcutta, the lady of Thos. Bruce, Esq., 
civil service, of a dauglitcr. 

— At Teeljallab, the lady of L. Fraser, Esq , 
of a daughter. 

— At Berhampore, the wife of Mr. Edw. White- 
head, of a son. 

7. AtSoory, Beerbhcxrm, the lady ofF. Millett, 
Esq, civil service, of a daughter. 

— In Park Street, Chowrtoghee, the lady of E- 
Wilkinson, Esq., of a son. 

8. At Calcutta, the lady of Theodore Dickens, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Aurungabad, the lady ofCgpt Tw^ow, 
Bengal artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Chowringhee, Mrs. C. F. Hunter, of a 
•on. 

9. At Buneesaul, the lady of W. R. Garrett, 
Esq., of a son. 

la -At Nusseerabad, the lady of Capt N. Camp* 
bell, 21st regt. N.L, of a son. 

11. At Meerut, the lady of J. T. HodgM», Eaq-> 

— At Moogfafyr, Mrs. E. Billon, of a daughter. 

la At Goonah, the lady of W. S. Charters, Esq-> 

M.D., of a son. 

14. At CalcutU, the lady of John Tytler, Esq.* 


presidency surgeon, of a son. 
- At Cakufta, Mi 


In. J. R. Coles, of a daughter. 
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^ of Capt. Allan Stewart. 

H.M. 3d Buf6, of a daughter. 

15. At Calcutta, the lady of J. A. Walker. Eaa . 

of a son. ' * 

16. At Agra, the lady of Lieut. R. Taylor, 65th 
regUN.l., of a daughter. 

— At Cal^cutU, Mrs. R. Gordon, of a daughter. 

17. At ^ittagong, the lady of N. J. nShed, 
E«q., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Mirzapore, the lady of H. T. Stewart, 
Esq., of a son. 


— At Mirzapore. Mrs. W. Russell, of a son. 

19. At Sultanpore, the lady of Lieut- Col. Hurry 
Thomson, 6th Lt. Cav., of a son. 

of Geo. A. Brownlow, 
Esq., 3d Lt. Cav., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. R. W. Waddy, ofadaugh- 


21. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. O. Davidson, of a son. 
— AtJellasore, Mrs. Thos. Campbell, of a son. 

22. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Harris, of a daughter. 

24. At Calcutta, the lady of T. B. bMUihoe, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. T. Palnaer, of a daugh« 
ter. 

25. At Sulkea, the lady of Mr. Geo. Wise, of a 
daughter. 

2(1. At Calcutta, the lady of Duncan McN. Lid- 
dell, Esq., of a son. 

.TO. At Calcutta, the lady of .A. St. Leger Me 
Mahon, Ksq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. M. Cock bum, of a son. 
hfiteiif. At ('aJeutta, Mrs. C. Paschaud, of a 

daughter. 


30. At CalcutU, Mrs. P. Dissent, of a son. 

Major Alex. 

Dick, 62d N.I., of a still-born son. 

— At Saugor, the lady of Capt. F. E. Manning, 
16th regt. N.I., of a daughter. 

21. At Futtyghur, Mrs. II. Babanan, junior, 
of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J. F. Twlsden, of a son. 

22. At t'alcutta, Mrs. John Jenkins, of a son. 
2.1. At Ilumeerimre, Uundelkund, the lady of 

Capt Rogers, 2(tlh regt, of a daughter. 

. picutta, Mrs. Joseph Rodrigues, of 

twin daughters. “ 

— At Calcutta. Mrs. P. C. Dugat, of a daughter. 
— At Barracknore, the lady of W. Thomas, 
Esq., 8ui>erintejjdlng suigeon, presidency division, 
of a daughter. 

27. At Karumtah Dheo, the lady of Capt E. 
Owatkin, superlntendant of ll.C.’s stud, of a 
daughter. 

At Calcutta, Mrs. Wm. Cornelius, of a daugh- 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt R. A. Tho- 
mas, 48th regt, of a son. 

28. At Berhamporo, the lady of Capt. Lamb, 
Executive Officer 2d div. departm. public works, 
of a son. 

— At CalctUta, Mrs, Wni. Crouch, of a son. 

,At Ghowringhee, the lady of James Me 

Dowall, Esq., Bengal medical service, of a son. 

30. At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. H. C. Watts, 
of a son. 

ATw. 2. At Lucknow, the lady of Lieut. To- 
quett, adl.56th N.L, of a son. 

At Nagpore, the lady of Capt. Wm. Woode, 
assistant to the Resident at that court, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. Thomas Abro, 
an assistant to Messrs. Alexander and Co., of a 
(laughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Jas. Duhan, jun., of a 
daughter. 


5. At Calcutta, Mrs. Denman, of a daughter. 

6. At Lucknow, the lady of Capt. J. Fitzgerald, 
of a son. 

~ At Chowrlnghee, the lady of Capt. Sewell, 
of a son. 

^ At Keitah, the lady of Major Dufiin, 7th 
L.C., of a daughter. 

— At Khyouk Phyoo, the lady of Major Dun- 
das. 47th N.I., of a daughter. 

8. At Cawnpore, Mrs. C. Billings, of a son. 

^ — At Calcutta, the lady of D. Carmichael 
Smyth, Esq., of a son. 

9. At Howrah, the lady of Capt. J. Steel, de- 
puty judge adv. gen., of a daughter. 

^10. At Calcutta, Mrs. R. Strickland, ofadaugh- 

, iL At Calcutta, the lady of Colonel R, H. Cun- 
lillb, commissary-general, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs John Cox, of a son. 

— At Barrackpore, the lady of J. A. D. Wat- 

»urgeon, 35th N.L, of a daughter. 

13. At Barrackpore, the lady of V. sWtIand, 
E^-, 36th N.I., of a daughter. 

14. At Calcutta, Mrs. A. Davidson, of a son. 


lA At Cawnpore, the lady of Major Brutton, 
H.ll. 11th LL Dragi.. of a ihiughter. 

16. At BancooriJi, the lady of H. P. Russell, 
dvfl service, of a son. 

19. At MoBghyr, the lady of Fred. O. Wells, 
civil lervlce, of athuighter. 

^ At Calcutta, Mix. G. Mollis, of a son. 

At Calcutta, Mrs. D. George, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

S/>pt. 15. At Dacca, Midor P. Brewer, 64th rogt. 
N.I., to Mrs. Philips. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Garrod to Miss E. A. 
Collins. 

2.1. At Lucknow. Ens. J. T. Wilcox, 49th N.L, 
to Miss M. E. Hnincy, daughter of the late Capt, 
James Rainey, 7th L.C. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. A. J. Jacob Jiwepli to Miss 
E. M. Maseyk. 

24. At Cakutta, Wm. D. Gamage, Esq., to Mrs. 
Harriot Davis. 

2.'». At Keitah, Lieut, and Adj. J. II. Cralgle, 
9(»tli regt. N.I., to Caroline, fourth daughter of 
Brigadier Maxwell, C.B., commanding in Bundle- 
cund. 

— At Barrackpore, Mr. Surgeon C. S. Curling, 
20th rest. N.I., to Miss Charlotte Denson. 

0> t. X At Calcutta, T. J. Nuthall, Esq.. 40th 
rogt. N.L, to Eliza, only daughter of the late L. 
Tate, Esq., surgeon 11. M.’s service. 

■— At Calcutta, Mr. H. J. Ncus to MissJ. A. 
Iliggmson. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Penman to Miss 
ThtHxIora Rye, youngest daughter of Mr. Geo. 
Rye. 

5. At Calcutta, Mr. I. 1). Biss to Miss L. A. 
Holmes. 

9. AtChandemagore, Capt. J. 11. Gillonto Miss 
Pigou 

10. At Calcutta, Mr. W. M.D’Mallow, of Dum- 
Dum, to Miss Ann D’sHva. 

15 At Kumaul, Lieut. Henry Goodwin, Bengal 
engineers, to Maria, second ctaiighter of Lieut. 
Col. Gale, commanding 37th regt. N.I. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Bennett to Miss 
Frances Lumsdaine. 

17. At Calaitta, Mr. G. W. Bowers to Miss F. 
J. Strowssenberg, of Chandemagore. 

19. At Calcutta, Fatliolldi Hannah Asphar, 

f ;sq., to Miss Therezla Eyoob, eldest daughter of 
acob Eyoob, Esq., of Bombay. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Augustin to Mog- 
delln Pegge. 

24. At C'alcutta, Mr. Wm. Hogan to MIm Char- 
lotte Emelia Huhn. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Anthony Gonsalves to Miss 
Maria Gonsalves. 

27. At Calcutta, Geo. M. Ratten, Esg., civil ser- 
vice, to Amelia Prances Chlchelcy, elcfest daugh- 
ter of Trevor J. C. Plowden, Esq., civil service. 

— At Calcutta, James Johnson, Esq., indigo 
planter, .Sericole, Jessore. to Miss Jessie Evaiu, 
daughter of the late C. T. Evans, Esq., of Cal- 
cutta. 

2a At Calcutta, Mr. H. G. Sutham to Miss 
Margaret Comer. 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. J. L. Muffin to Miss M. 1^. 
Bagdcn. 

Nov. 2. At CalcutU, W. V. Zlllar^ Esq., 16th 
Lancers, eldest son of W.P. Zillard, Esq., of Oak- 
hill Cottage, Somerset, to Sally Margaret, fifth 
daughter of J. Palmer, Esq., of Calcutta. 

3. At Calcutta, Mr S.Riley to Miss Jane Attree. 

7. At Agra, Lieut. Wm. Edwards, 18th N.L, 
second son or the late Col. Thos. Edwards, H.C. 
Bengal service, of Brussels, to Miss Mary Jordon, 
youngest daughter of John Grimsdlck, Esq., ip- 
digo planter. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. W. R. Brewere to Miss 
Ann D'Coilo. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Granla Baptist to Mist 
Marla D’Cnue. 

11. At CalcutU, Mr. O. D . Harris to Miss Amu 
Peters. 

13. At CalcutU, A. B. ClappertOD. Esq., assls- 
am-naster-attmdaot, to Mrs. Ann Stewkrt. 
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14. At CalcttUa^ CiH^t. E. E. Uuc, GSdN.I.. to 
MtaiM. WlUli. . . ^ 

16. At Calcutta, Mr. W. Bonnaud to MIm A. fi. 
Coles. 

la At Calcutta, David Perrier, Esq., Indigo 
planter, of Ghaaeepore, to Harriet, daughter of 
H. Osborn, Esq., of Calcutta. ^ 

81. At Cakutu, Mr. Joseph Corado to Mist A. 
M. Samuel, daughter of Mr. Mathew Samuel. 

26. At Dacca, T. Richardson, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, to Mary, daughter of Chas. Davidson, Ksq. 

aa At Calcutta Mr. J. Davis to Mrs. E. Medly- 
cott. 

— At Calcutta. Mr. J. Butler to Mrs. I.. Crowe. 

' — At Calcutta, Mr. T. Burt to Miss M. M. De- 
lanougerede. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. James S varis, assistant at 
the Sea Custom-House, to Miss Mary Kebello. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 20. At Massoorle, Grace, lady of R. H. 
Scott, Esq., civil service. 

29. At Kotoh, Lieut. W. Hlslop, son of Sir 
Thomas Hislop, acting political agent in Ha- 

*^*^*l^t Monghyr, Capt. H. E. Page, of the H.C. 
lervice. 

Sept. C. At Serhannah, by a fall from his horse, 
John, second son of Signor Reghelenis, of H.H. 

• - ■ --[cd 1(1 years. 

iller, purser of the 


the Begum Sombre’s service, aged l(l years. 

7. At Calcutta, Mr. Daniel Mi" 
ship David Scott, aged 27- 


t Sultaungunge, John Hitchlnson, Esq., 
I, an old resident of near forty years in 


12. At 
aged 58, 

India. . . 

l.'i. At Calcutta, Lieut. A. T. Browne, of the 
horse artillery, aged 19. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Anna Grant, aged 27; 

— At Purneah, inchildbetl, Mary, wife of Mr. 
Evan GriiHths, aged 19 

16. At Benares, Thomas Veld, Esq., surgeon 
on the Bengal establishment. 

20. At Calcutta, Mrs. Ann Passmore, aged 73. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. C. Cornelius, aged 77. 

22. AtCalcutU, Mr. W. N. Lackersteen, aged 
17 . 

23. AtCawnpore, Margaret, wife of Mr. W. L. 
N. N. K. Grace, late registrar at Mynpooric. 

24. At Calcutta, MlssJ. M. Conran, aged .36. 

26. At Calcutta, Mrs. F. Middleton, wife of Mr. 

John Middleton, aged 28. 

26. At CalcutU, the wife of Mr. Joseph Henry, 

aged 23. ^ 

27 . At Kumal, Andrew Str.atton, Esq., surgeon, 
2d regt. Lt.Cav. 

— At Culpee, Lieut. E. B. Buckbam, interpre- 
ter and quarter-master 7th L.C. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Middleton, aged 27. 
Oct. 1. At CalcutU, aged 21, Walter Harvey, 
eldest son of Patrick Sutherland, Esq., of the 
Military Board Office. 

2. AtCalcutU, after a short illness, James Cro- 
sier, Esq., second officer of the H.C. ship Thomas 
Grenville. 

6. At Cawnpore, of fever, after a very few days 
Illness, Comet Ferdinand Beauclerk, 3d regt. L.C. 

— At CalcutU. of child-birth, Mrs. L. M. F. 
Da Cruz, eldest daughter of the late Capt. F. Des- 
pUmes, aged3» . , 

6. At Cawnpore, Isabella, only daughter of the 
late^Mr. John Jones, of Calcutta, aged seven years. 

7 . On his way fhnn Ooruckporeto CalcutU,Mr. 
Joseph Gonsalves, son of the late Joseph Gon- 
salves, Esq , of the Calcntta police, aged 25. 

9. AtCalcutU, James 'Thomson, Esq., assistant 
to Messrs. Oillanders, Ogllvy, and Co., aged 26. 

10. At CalcutU, James Thomson, Esq. aged 96. 

11. At Meerut, Lieut. Thos. Carst^, 29th 

regt. N.I. . _ 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Ravel, fid-officer on 
board the steam vessel Irrawaddi/, aged 36. 

19. At Dacca, Murat, youngest son of the late 
Carrapiet Sarktes, and grandson of the late Sar- 
- kies Ter Johannes, Esq., aged 18. 

— At Saugor, Mr. Roberts, chief officer of the 
ship Argtfle, 

— At Cawnpore. Mr. M. F. Wren, itdlng mat- 
ter, pension establishment. 

— At Calcutta, Ann Georgina Matilda, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. John Chew, ag^ 10 years. 

14. At Allahabad, the lady of James MaCanra, 

17 . At Calcutta* Mrs. Ann Finney, aged 72. 

At Cakutu, Mr. Jas. Williamson, aged 25. 


2 a At Mymunsing, Mr. W. Henry WiUiatns, 
Med 45, many years an assistant in the Bagooo 
£uin indigo concern. 

22. On iXMurd the pilot schooner ISUza, of thd 
spleen, Mr.J. S. Reed, indigo planter. 

— At Cawnpore, of fever, Mr. Wm. Watts, of 
the firm of W. Watts and Co., boot and shoe- 
makers, Calcutta. 

24. At Barrackpore, of fever, Ensign A. M. 
Wylllc, llth regt. N.I. 

25. At Berhampore, Mr. Edw. Moran, aged 28. 

20. Drowned, at the Island of Ramree, in Arra- 

can, Mr. Adolphus Boyeson, inhi8 22d year. 

27 . At PulUh Ghaut, Mr. Sam. Frost, aged 28. 

28. At Benares, of fever, in his 29th year, Lieut. 
Geo. Klnloch, yjst N.I., eldest son of Jas. Kin- 
loch, Esq., of Brunswick Square, London. 

29. At ChitUgong, Mr. W. Burnside, aged 23. 

— At EnUlly, Margaret, widow of the late Mr. 

R. Williams, aged 56. 

.31. At Shibpore, zlllah Backergunge, Manuel 
De Silva, Es<i., aged 48. 

— At Kldderpore, Charlotte Gcorglana, wife of 
Mr. J. M. Forth, aged 30. 

Mw. 1. At Mldnapore, Mary Jane Ward, lad^ 
of Lieut. J. L. Revell. 

2. At Mlrzapore, Miss Lawrence, eldest daugh- 
ter of F. I.awrence, Esq., of Benares. 

.3. At Chandemagore, Mrs. Mary Ann Millett, 
ageil 23. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Louisa Grenier. 

4. At ChitUgong, Lieut, and Brev. CapL J. 
Bunyon, 74th N.I. . . . 

8. AtCawnpore, Mrs. Walker, relict of the late 
J. Walker, Esq. civil service, aged 44. 

9 . At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. T. Savoy, 
aged 37 . 

15. At Buxar, aged 26, Ens. Eugene De L’EUng, 
68th r^. N.I. 

19. At Calcutta, Catherine, wife of Mr. Hornby, 
of Alllpore. aged 18. 

— AtCalcutU, Master John Smith, aged 12. 

20. At Chinsura, of brain fever, aged 25, the 
Rev. Andrew Belcher, B.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and chaplain on the Bengal esUblish- 
ment. 

22. At CalcutU, Elizabeth, widow of Capt. 
James Burdges, aged 46. 

26. At CalcutU, Mr. Wm. Manton, only son of 
P. Manton, Esq., of Grantham, Lincolnshire, 
aged 42. 

26. At Chandemagore, Mr, Henry Dechal, aged 

2B- 

Ijitoly. Drowned, off Berhampore, while on 
his way to Calcutta, Lieut. A. L. Durie, Slst regt. 
N.I., aged 27 . 

— At sea, on board the French ship La Laure, 
Eugenia Isabella, lady of Capt. Adolphe Pou\l- 
reau, aged 18. 

— At Chandemagore, in his 66th year. Mon- 
sieur E. LePrdvost. 

— At Malacca, R. P. Lloyd, Esq., one of the 
commissioners of the Court of Requests, CalcutU- 
— Drowned, in the river, while proceeding 
firom the Roxburgh Castle on board hie own vessel, 
Mr. Barton, surgeon of the ship Aurora. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

NEW UNIFORM. 

Head’QuarterSf Choultry Plairif Sept* 
2,S, 1829. — The majority of oflBcer* who 
have lately arrived from England having 
provided themselves with the uniform fS 
recently established by bis Majesty* and 
the appointments received from England 
by Uie tradesmen at this presidency being 
also generally of tbe new pattern* the 
Commander-in-chief, with the sanction of 
the Right Hon. the Governor in Councili 
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is pleased, in consideration of tlie great 
expense which would otherwise be in. 
curred by them, to permit those officers 
already provided with it to wear the new 
uniform, as described in a memorandum 
furnished to regiments respectively ; and 
his Excellency is further pleased, with the 
sanction of government, to authorize its 
gradual adoption by officers requiring to 
replace their present equipments, pending 
a reference to the Court of Directors upon 
the subject. 

CONDUCT OF LIEUT. DVCt. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 25, ISSsO. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council 
having had before him the proceedings of 
a court of inquiry, held at Cannanore, to 
investigate curtain charges preferred by 
tlic late Capt. Manners, of the 25th regt. 
Native Infantry, against Lieut. A. Dyce, 
sub-assistant commissary-general, from 
which it appears that Lieut. Dyce, on the 
occasion in question, conducted himself 
in a violent and outrageous manner, un. 
becoming tlie character of a superinten- 
dent of police, and uncalled for by the 
circumstances of the case, considers it 
incuml>ent on him to mark the sense en- 
tertained by the government of a proceed- 
ing so irregular and unjustifiable, by 
causing Lieut. Dyce to be removed from 
the commissariat. 

Lieut. Dyce will accordingly be re- 
moved from the commissariat, and his ser- 
vices placed at the disposal of the Com- 
mander-in-chief from the date of the re- 
ceipt of this order at Cannanore. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Ocf. 2. Lieut. Henry Morland, 27th N.I., to be 
surveyor, v. Webbe proceeded to Kngiand. 

Lieut. J. C. Dardel, 39lh N.L, to be assistant 
surveyor, v. MorUnd promoted. 

Ens. C. T. Hill, 2J)ih N.L, to be assistant sur- 
veyor, V. Otter, resigned. 

6. Edw. Smaliey, Esq., to be collector and ma- 
gistrate of ChinglepuL 

John Orr, Esq., to be collector and magistrate 
of Salem. 

C. R. Cotton, Esq., to be sub-collector of Nel- 
lore, and to act as collector and magistrate of 
Chlngieput during absence of Mr. Smaliey. 

C. A. Thompson, Esq., to be princijial collector 
and magistrate of Nellore. 

Edm. Smith, Esq., to be assistant to chief se- 
cretary in secret, political, and foreign depart- 
menu, and to be deputy Persian translator to go- 
vernment. 

Nov. 13. Richard Gardner, Esq , to be head as- 
sistant to collector and magistrate of Salem. 

17. H. T. Bushby, Esq., to be Judge of Bellary. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

Nw. 13. The Rev. Geo. J. Laurie, to be senior 
ulnitter of Church of Scotland at this presidency. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-Quarters, Sejd. 24, 1829.-EM. J. H.Tapp, 
J5th N.rTaiid Ens. Wm. Biseet, 23d L.I., per- 


JW7 

raitted, at’ their own request, to exchange regU 
menu. 

Svjpt. 25.— Assist. Surfrsfms appointed to do dutp* 
J. J. Jeffreys, from 1st Europ. regt., to H.M. 28th 
regt. ; B. W. Wright, from Ist Europ. regt., to 
H.M. 46th regt.: J. Innes, from CantonmentHos- 
plui, St. Thomas’s Mount, to H.M. 41st regt.: 
W. H. Cottle, M.D., from ditto, to H.M. AUl 
regt. 

Sept. 28.— Lieut. P. Chambers, 1st Europ. regt., 
yip. to charge of infantry recruiU in Fort St. 
George, in room of Capt. Bird relieved from that 
duty. 

Sfpt. 211 . — Remomlt of Veterinary Surgeons. If. 
Hoo|ior, from 3(1 L.('., to 2d brigade horse artil- 
lery; E. Vincent, from 0th to3u L.C. ; J. Chan- 
non, from 2(1 brigade horse artillery, to 8th L.C. 

Sept. ;10.— Ens. J. H. Colt removed from doing 
duty with 0th, and (loeted to 4Ath N.I. 


Fort St. George, Sept. 10, 102!). — LieuL Col. R. 
L. Evans, C.Jl., 2d to command rifle corps, 
V. W ilson. 

Cadet of Engineers J. C. Shaw admitted on es- 
tab., and prom. to2d-lieut. 

Cadets of Infantry II. I). Boddington, Jas. Ey- 
kyn, Edw. Perolni, R. Cotton, and W. Fleet- 
wood, admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Cadets of Cavalry H. J. Pattison and H. R. C, 
King, adinitt«?d on estab., and prom, to comeU. 

Mr. John Bell admitted on estab. as an nnist. 
surgeon. 

Assist. Surg. D. Kenny permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

Capt. S. A. Reho, 26th N.L, app. to act as 
paymaster at Trlchlnopoly, during absence and 
on responsibility of Capt. Bird. 

Lieut. Langley, .'M L.C., having passed a satis- 
factory exaiinnation in Hindoostance language, 
has had conferred upon him allowance sanctioQfxl 
by G.O. dated 1st July 1020. 

Cadet of Cavalry W. L. Walker admitted 00 
estab., and prom, to cornet. 

Cadet of Engineers Thos. Smytho admitted on 
estab., and prom, to 2d-lieut. 

Cadet of Infantry Wm. Scafe admitted on estab., 
and prom, to ensign. 

Cant. John Gwynne, 26th N.I., permitted to re» 
tire from Hon, Company’s service, and return to 
Europe. 

Capt. G. F. Symes, of artillery, permitted to 
resign app. of comnilMary of stores at Masuiipa- 
tam. 

Sept. 22.— Comet G. J. Walker, H.M, 13th 

L. Drags., to be aide-de-camp to his Exc. the Com- 
mander- In chief, from 2l8t July last, v. Mock- 
worth. 

Capt. John Aldritt, of artillery, to be commla* 
sary of stores, v. Symes, who resigns that ap- 
pointment. 

Sure. J. Hazlewood to be medical offlrer to *11- 
lah of Canara, as a temi»orary arrangement, v. 
Welliton, dec. 

2ikh N.I Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) Thos. East- 
ment to be capt., v. GwVnne, retired ; date 19th 
Sept. 1029.— Supemum. Lieut. O. Reynolds ad- 
mitted on elTective strength of regt. to complete lU 
establishment. 

Messrs. G. E. Edgeombe, Thos. Willy, and J. J. 
Purvis, admitted on esUb. as assisU surgeons, and 
app. to do duty, former under cantonment sur- 
geon at SU Thomas’s Mount, latter two under me- 
dical officer In charge of European artillery at 
Bangalore. 

Sept. 25.— Lieut. C. W. Nepean, 7th N.L, to be 
fortadj.at Masulipatam, v. O’DelL 

Supernum. Lieut. G. P. Vallancey admitted on 
effective strength of 36th N.L, to complete Ita ea» 
tablishmenL 

Sept. 29. — 2d-Ueuts, of Engineers appointed. 

M. A. Blrdwood to do duty under superintendlu 
engineer in Mysore division; J. C. Shaw to do 
duty under ditto In presidency division ; H. Watts 
to do duty under ditto in southern division i J. 
Power to oe assistant to luperlnleodlng engineer in 
centre division ; T. Smythe to beessistant to ditto 
bi ceded districts. 

Major IL Walpole, of this esUUktiinMt, to he 
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■utveyor-genml of India. (Appointed by Gover- 
nor-general in Council, under date llth Sept. 
im.) 

Rgtumed to duty from Kuropo.-^Stxrg. Robert 
Dav^daon.~-Lieut. P. Chambers, 1st Euron. regt. 
«~Lieut. Edw. Home, 30th N.I.->Lleut. John Ger- 
tni, 4ftth N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Atwope.—Sept. Ifl. Lieut. O. G. M'Donell, 
27 th N.L, for health.— LIcut. D. Duff, 37th N.I., 
for health.— 92. Assist. Surg. G. A. Herklots (via 
Bombay).— Capt. A. Haultaln, 17th N.I. 

To Calcutta — Sept. 29. Ens. Chas. Crompton, 
40th N.I., for six months. 

To Bombay — Sept. 10. Ens. C. II. Frith, 21st 
N.I., for three months, on private affairs. 

To Sew.— Sent. 25. Capt. G. Alcock, of artillery, 
fofr four months, for health.— 29. Lieut. Jas. Tho- 
maa, filit N.L, for five months, for health. 


•^Bombay. [April, 

3. At Madnts, Lieut, and Adj. N. H. Fishe, of 
the artillery, to Mary- Anne Jessie, youngest 
daughter of the late Daniel Neele, Esq., of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras. 

DEATHS. 

Auf'.2A. Inthe fort of Windeiwnsh, the orphan 
son of the late Major Stehelin, of the 41st icgt., 
agcil ive years. 

Sept. 21. At Madias, Lieut. G. F. Delannoy, 36th 
regt. N.I. 

Oct. 5. At sea, on board the brig Catherine, on 
her passage from Vizagapatam to Madras, Capt. 
George Brady, regt. N.I. 

25. At Madras, suddenly, the Rev. Alexander 
Webster, senior minister of .St. Andrew's (Church, 
and chaplain on the H.C. Madras establishment. 

Not*. 9. At Madras, in his 37th year, Wm.Train, 
Esck, M.D., cantonment surgeon. 

12. At Madras, Major Gen, James Leith, of this 
establishment. 


SHIPPING. 


Uombap. 


An-lvals. 

Ocf. ft. Ann, Frayrer, from Ceylon and Pondi- 
cherry.— 8. Catherine, Hodson, from Vizagapa- 
tam.— 10. Cecilia, Cardoza, from Calcutta. 

Departures. 

OcM. William, Maher, for Penang and Stnga> 
pore.— 9. Eliza Ann, Poulson, for Bombay.— 11. 
Ann, Freyrcr, for Calcutta.— 17 . Lady Maenayh- 
ten, Faith, for London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Aug. 17 . At Quilon, the lady of Caj)t. W. P. 
Cunningham, deputy assist, adj. gen., 01 a daugh- 
ter. 

Sepf. 18. At Masulipatam, the la<ly of C.ipt. 
Cortland Taylor, commissary of ordnance, Nag- 
pore tubaidlat y force, of a daughter. 

24. At Tellicheny, Mrs. J. W. Schmidt, of A 
daughter. 

2 ^^ At Jaulnah, the lady of Capt. Foord, artil- 
lery, of a daughter, 

28. At Palamcottah, the lady of J. Horsley, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

99< At Poonamallce, the lady of Capt. Bower, 
H.M.’s 48th regt., of a son. 

— At HlngoTee, the lady of Capt, C, St. John 
Grant, commanding Nizam's Sd regt. infantry, 
of a son. 

Oct. 1. At Madras, the lady of J. R. Sayers, 
lieuU Sth M.N.L, of a daughter. 

7 . At Cklttoor, the lady of W. E. Underwood, 
Eaq., civS service, of a son. 

1^ At Madras, the wife of Mr. Qu. Master J. 
Jackaon, 1st horse brigade, of a daughter. 

^ At Madras, the lady of Capt. Tulloch, de- 
puty commiaaary general, of a son. 


MARKIAGES. 

Sept. 3. At Trlchinopoly, Mr. R Graham, of 
Palamcottah, to Anne Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Mr. John Myers. 

28. At Belgaum, Mr. J. F. Lafond, of the su- 
peiintending surgeon's department, to Caroline, 
youngeat daughter of Mr, J. Dyce, of Bellary. 

7 . At Madras, Mr. w. Rainoow to Miss Louisa 
Clarke. 

12 . At Vapery, Mr. Parker to Mrs. Margaret 
Currie. 

— At Vepery, Mr. J. Dakymple to Miss Elisa- 
beth OrlOltAB. 

so. At Lui, Mr. F. H. Gilman to MIm Aime 

Camui. 

Qe<.9. At Cuddalore, Cknt H. Coyle, 28th regt. 
N.L, and deputy assist, adj. general centre divl- 
aioth to CharhXte, third aurviving daughter of L. 
iTilliUnff, Eaq.. of Madras. 

R^aa, the Hon. Sir Ralph Palmer, 
justice of his Misty's Supreme Court of 
Judkature at Madras, to Margaret Elisa, eldest 
tfaughto' pt Coltmel R, B. Fearoo, C.B., deputy 
geySuHtiSm of H.M.foicca at this pieaklency. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS, SiC. 

NEW JUDGES. 

Tiombay Casllc, Sept. 11, 

Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to announce that tlic Hon, Sir James De- 
war, Knight, chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, and the Hon. Sir 
William Seymour, Knight, one of ihe 
puisne judges of the same court, have 
this day inken the oatiis and their seals 
under the usual salutes. 

HOSPITAL INSPEC’TOHS. 

Bombay Castle, Sept. ‘2.‘3, 1829. — Tlio 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct the publication in G.O. of the 
following extract (para. 8) of a letter from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, dated 
the I Sth May 1829. 

3d. “ W« have had under our conside- 
ration the amount of allowances at pre- 
sent authorized for the office of deputy-, 
inspector of hospitals of ILM.’s forces at 
your presidency, and we have now to in- 
form you that we have arranged with 
H.M.’s Government, that the pay and al- 
lowances of tliat office shall l}e Bxed at an 
aggregate of 1,838 rupees per mensem, 
commencing fiom the date of the receipt 
of this despatch. This rate to be inclusive 
of every allowance whatever, except that 
of the travelling balta of major whilst tra- 
velling on duty.” 

DECCAN PRIZE FUND. 

Bombay Castle, SejH 23, 1829. — Tlie 
General Prize Committee being prepared 
to receive and pass claims for payment on 
account of the Deccan Prize Fund desig- 
nated Constructive Capture,” agreeably 
to the G.O. by Government dated 7th 
July last, the Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct its distribu- 
tion according to the following scale : 

Table shewitig the Amount of each Share. 

Bom.Rs. A. P. 

Brigadier GaKral 17,428 2 5 

eokttd 4,970 7 4 
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Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

•• 4,182 

4 

5 

Majors, &c 

•• 2,788 

2 

11 

Captains, &c 

•• 1.394 

1 

5 

Subalterns, &c 

•• 897 

0 

8 

Troop Qr. Master, &.c 

•• 174 

4 

2 

Staff Serjeant, <kc 

34 

13 

7 

Serjeant 

.. 23 

3 

9 

Rank and file 

11 

9 

10 

Subedar 

•• 69 

11 

3 

Jemedar 

23 

3 

9 

Havildars 

11 

9 

10 

Naiques, Drummers, Ac. - .. 

7 

11 

11 


SALARIES OF MEMBERS OF THE MEDICAL 
BOARD. 

Bombay CastlCy Sept. 23, 1829. — Tlic 
Hon. thu Governor in Council is |)le.isod 
to publish, for the information of the 
army, the following extract of letter 
from the Hon. Court of Uireclors in the 
Military Department: — 

Letter dated 24th April 1829. 

8th. “ We accordingly authorize you to 
fix the salaries of the Members of the Me- 
dical Board at 25,666 rupees per annum, 
and of Superintending- Surgeon at 15,600 
rupees per annum, inclusive, in both 
cases, of regimental pay and allowances.” 

NEW MEMBER OF COUNCIL. 

Bombay Castle^ Oct. 8, 1829. — William 
Newnham, Es<j., appointed by the Hon. 
the Court of Directors to be a member of 
this Government, h is this day taken the 
oaths and his seat in the council of Bom- 
bay as fourth member, under the usual 
salute. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Aug. 27 . Mr. R. r. Money to be ilcputy Persian 
werctary lo Goveniment, and to act as acting Per- 
sian secretary to Government after departure ef 
Mr. W. Clerk, for England. 

Sfpt. Ifl. Mr. P. W. LeGcytto act as deputy 
^ent for acijustinent of sirdars’ claims. 

Mr. B. Hull, to act as senior assistant judge and 
session Judge at Poonah. 

19. Mr. P. Dacon, to act as first assistant collector 
and magistrate at Poona. 

Oct. 6. Charles Norris, Esq., to be chief secre- 
tary to Government. 

Thomas Williamson, Esq., to be secretary to 
Government in succession to Mr. Norris, but to 
retain charge of territorial, financial, and coin- 
tnerdal dejwrtments during absence of Mr. Bax. 

James P. Willoughby, Esq., to act as a secretary 
to Government. 

Lieut. Colonel W. Miles to act as political agent 
»Uh Guikawar tribu‘.«ries and Scindla’s distrlcta in 
Cuxerau 


SHIPPING. 

Arrhak> 

SO. lAntuniMt Winder, from Liverpool. — 
^ Cafricorn, Smith, from London and Isle of 
J ranee— 97. Ckilde Harold, West, from Mauri- 
Ort. 3. C^orMte. Crockett, from China.-. 
5a GifMf, Quirk, from LiverpooL — 34. Jofm 
Mamt, Butler, from Calcutta — 27. Sir Francis 
wton, Reid, from Greenock.— 38. Lorfy 
Tucker, from London and Madeira.— 31. ^za- 
Greig, from Muscat ; and JCart ^ Kellie, 
Wemyas, from Calcutta. — Nov. 1. Ibiterprize 
Deaton, from TrincomBke. 


Departures, 

Oct. 2. Eleanor, Edwards, for Madras 3. Ia 

CJuriiis, Ruftbis, for Caimanore.— 7. Clorinda, 
Carrew, ft>r Rio de Janeiro — 2.1. Capricorn, 
Smith, for Isle of France ; and Linnmus, Wta- 
der, for Ceylon.— 28 . Hero 0/ Malou n, Studd, for 
London — Nov. 3. ChtMe Hurvld, West, for Mau. 
ritiusand London.— 17. H.C. cruiser ThvHs, for 
Cosseir, Re<l Sea (with letters aiul iiassengers for 

Europe) — 18. Turners, Loader, for Liverpool. 

21. l\miona, Highat, for Liverpool. 

Ficight to Loudoti (Nov.KJ.) — ;Gl. ]0s, per ton. 


BIRTHS, I^IAIIUIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Aug. 17. At Colabah, the lady of Lieut. Eyre, 
H.M. 20th regt., of a daughter. 

Vpf. :l At narcHta, the lady (»f Capt. R. O. Me- 
rltoii, paymaster Guicowar subsidiary force, of 
a daughter. 

<i. At Poona, the lady of James Urytlon, Es<i., 
M.G., of a soil. 

— At Mazagon, the wife of Mr. G. F. Aiidrco, 
of a son. 

0. At Colabah, the lady of W. G. Jollfle, Esq,, 
of a son. 

10. At Colabah, tlie lady of Lieut. Cates, H.M. 
20lh regt., of A daughter. 

18. At Uombiiy, the lady of Sir James Dewar, 
of a son. 

19. At Poona, the Indy of Major Sykes, statisti- 
cal reporter to Government, of a son. 

20. \t Bombay, the lady of F. de Carvalho, 
Es*!., eldest daughter of Sir Roger de Furia, of a 
son. 

23. At Bombay, the lady of E. E. Elliot, Esq., 
civil service, of a son, 

— At Sholapore, the lady of Lieut. Marsh, 
assistant superintcndant bazars, of a daughter. 

27. At Rutnaghenry, Mrs. Domingos Carvalho, 
of a daughter. 


MAHRIAUES. 

Aug .TO. At Poonah, Lieut. Wm. Chamlicrs 
13th N.I., to Jane Barbara, youngest daughter of 
the late Samuel Bourchier, Esq., dvll service, 
Bombay. 

held. 10 At Bombay, Lieut. B. 11. Crockett, 
Ist Grenadier N.i,, to Ma^, daughter of R. J, 
Br.^s8ey, Esq., of the firm of Lees, Braasey, and 
Co., of 7L Lombard Street, and of Ilford Cotr 
tage, Essex. 

14. At Bomliay, T. H. Thatcher, Esci., to Miss 
l.lewellyn, daugnter of the late Colonel Licwellyu, 
adjutant-general of the Bombay army, 

— \t Bombay, Mr. 11. F. Ooaden to Miss EIIzA 
Raymond. 

(h-t. 13. At Poonah, John Free, Blsq., lieuL 
10th L.C., to Matdda, daughter of the late R. 
Hutt, Esej , of Appley, Isle of Wight, 

DEATHS. 

Sept. 1,1. At Belgsum, Mr. J. Femaiidoz. 

Vet. 2. At Bellejir, James Joseph Sparrow, 
Esq., third member of council at this presi- 
dency, in his 49th year. 

6. Miss Kngracla dc Noronha, third daughter of 
the late Mr. Rcginaldo CaeUnu de Noronna, aged 

^ At Bombay, Wittle Ghunnushaw, aged 64. 


Vmang. 

MARRIAOE. 

Aug. 32. Jonathan Padday, Esq., of the firm of 
Messrs. Win. Hall and Co., merchants, of this is- 
land, to Emma Christie, sister of the late Wm. 
Hall, Esq. 


Sl^ingapore. 

* MARRIAGE. 

^ ^^Vl3.|The Rev. Jacob Tomlin, AfB,, lo Mise 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE fOMMOJfS, ON THE iiFFAIBS OF THE 
EAST^NHIA COMPANV. 


15lh February, 

T, G, Lloyd, Esq., accountant-general 
of the East-india Company, Jas, C. Mel- 
viUf Esq., auditor of the East-lndia Com> 
pany, ^ind Wm, I, each, Esq. accountant to 
the Board of Control, examined. 

These gentlemen were examined solely 
for the purpose of explaining in detail the 
accounts of the Company annually pre- 
sented to Parliament, the items of which 
the charges and dibhursements respectively 
consist, the rates of valuation of Indian 
monies in the process of conversion, with 
the intrinsic values of the different rupees, 
&c. Mr. Melvill stated, that by the plan 
for the separation of the territorial and the 
commercial accounts, coinformably to act 
of parliament, it liappens that the rates 
of exchange, according to which the re- 
spective accounts are separated, produce 
the effect of making the commerce pay 
largely, and the territory gain very largely, 
viz. the commerce disburses in England, 
for the territory, in various territorial 
charges, about .^3,000,000 annually ; and 
the act of parliament provides that the 
territory shall issue in India, for the pur. 
poses of Commerce, an equivalent sum, 
and the plan of separation directs that the 
commerce shall be repaid its issues made 
in England at invariable rates. Mr. 
Lloyd stal^i that it is not the custom to 
draw on the territorial possessions in India 
for the purchase of commercial invest- 
ments; that since the year 1814, when 
the accounts were directed to be separated, 
tlierpfaas been a running account between 
theMiritory and the commerce ; the com- 
iil«rc« has paid for every thing received 
fkonv India, and there is now a balance of 
up^tds of £5,000,000 due from the ter- 
ritory to the commerce : but by the man. 
ner in which the repayments of these 
advances have been valued, there would be 
an additional claim upon the territory 
^sing the mercantile rate of exclmnge in 
England for bills upon India) 
J!7,000,000, making £12,000,000. 

Charles Marjoribanh, Esq., a member of 
the select committee at Canton, examined. 

This gentleman stated he had been 
seventeen years in the Company’s service, 
and the greater part of the.time resident in 
China. The foreign trade of that country 
is entirely confined to the port of Canton,: 
the Spaniards still have a right of trade to 
Amoy, in Fokien, but they seldom avail 
themselves of it. The legAl trade with 
China is carried on ,bf hong merchants, 
at pre^t seven in number, who are alone 
permit^ by tlie laws of China to conduct 


trade with foreiainers. Very great advan. 
tages result to China from the foreign 
trade, which the government is well aware 
of, though it has invariably professed to 
hold it in contempt. The sum paid into 
the imperial exchequer at Peking, in the 
shape of government revenue from the 
whole foreign trade, is seldom estimated 
(on Chinese authority) at more than 
2,000,000 dollars. The advantages result- 
ing to the country generally arise from 
the encouragement it gives to native in- 
dustry, the numerous natives which foreign 
commerce employs; the prosperous con- 
dition of the southern provinces, which 
include the tea-country, is owing very 
materially to the foreign trade. The ap- 
pointments to the government offices at Can- 
ton are the best in the empire : the persons 
who fill them have numerous opportunities 
of realizing fortunes. Considerable changes 
have taken place in the foreign trade 
within the witness’s recollection : one is 
the enormous extent of the smuggling 
trade (which will affect the security of our 
commerce) amongst the islands in the 
mouth of the Canton river : the Chinese 
have not sufficient marine force to put it 
down. This trade originated very much 
in the opium trade, formerly carried on l)y 
the Portuguese at Macao, but by their 
exclusive system the opium trade was forced 
to Whampoa, where being met by the pro- 
hibition and exactions of the Chinese, it 
took refuge amongst the islands. From 
the corrupt nature of the government, the 
lower custom-officers appointed to put 
down tills illicit trade (which includes 
other articles besides opium) assist in 
carrying it on. The condition of British 
subjects in China, with reference to tljcir 
relations with the Chinese government, 
has very materially improved, and the 
Company’s trade in tea has considerably 
increased. The improvement in our con- 
dition in China has arisen from the very 
favourable impression made upon the 
minds of the Chinese government, and 
the people generally, by the last eml^ssy, 
which was inducted on the true princi- 
ple, of great conciliation, united with 
firmness and deebion in all points involving 
our national character or our commercial 
interests, which are intimately connected 
in China, The resistance made by Lord 
Amherst to the humUiatiog requisitions 
of the government, hRs ritiplg at least pre- 
served unimpaired, the wHbh character. 
The Company’s representatives in China 
possess a superior influence 'O^’er othtf 
foreigners, from the magnitude of their 
trade, tbn importance atUching to British 
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rcsidentii, and from a knowled^ of the 
Company’s power and influence in India, 
whilst it increases tiic jealousy and ap- 
prehension of tlie goveriuneiit, and in- 
creases tlieir anxiety to remain on good 
terms with us. 

An increase in the number of British 
ships and British subjects trading to China, 
by augmenting the risk of collision with 
the Chinese, tends to endanger the secu- 
rity of our trade. A competition amongst 
such individuals in the markets of Canton 
would tend to induce them to undersell 
each other in the imports, and give higher 
prices for Chinese productions than are 
now given. The Company enter the mar- 
ket as an individual purchaser, and have 
thereby a great controul over the market. 
The contracted limits which conflne fo- 
reigners would render the market of Can- 
ton too small for the active competition of 
British traders, and they would not sub- 
mit to the required restrictions. Otie of 
the immediate efiects of an open trade to 
China would be to raise the price of tea 
in the Canton market, which the Company 
have always resisted ; the foreign smug- 
ling trade would also increase, to the en- 
dangering of the regular trade ; and the 
ge leral effect of an oi^cn trade would be 
to lower the English character in the esti- 
mation of the Chinese. The government 
have always objected to innovation ; the 
l)rescnt system has long existed ; the Chi- 
nese officers, hearing that changes are in 
contemplation, have expressed themselves 
inimical to change. The hong merchants, 
at lc’a<-t the wealthier part of them, are dc- 
cide<lly against any change. Howqua, tho 
Bcnior merchant, said, he looked with 
dread and apprehension at an increased 
number of Britibli ships. 

The witness docs not think that an in. 
creased consumption of British manufac- 
tures would take place in China if (he 
trade was more open, because the Chinese 
markets have of late years frequently been 
filled with English manufactures unsale- 
able at prime cost. Several investments, 
imported by Americans and others, have 
been sold at a very considerable discount. 
The Company sustain losses upon their 
import trade from England. The Com- 
pany is the only legal trader, in relation 
to the Chinese laws, in China : all other 
foreigners are connected witli ' the illicit 
trade. The Company’s authorities in 
England have always urged their servants 
in Ciiina to use every endeavour to extend 
the consumption of British manufactures 
there ; it is the interest of the Company’s 
servants so to as the greater the sale the 

greater llieivo(^|toiss{on: the anxiety of the 
f «ctory, howeveri it from superior motives. 
^ fie impediments to a great extension of 
foreign trad^ in China are the limits set 
to it by confining it to a remote corner of 
of the southern provinces. The Cbi- 
Jour, N.S. VoL. 1. No. 'I. 


nese also have arrived at a great perfection 
in their own manufactures, some of which 
are superior to ours. The great import 
of raw material into China from India 
by the ships of tho Company, is cotton. 
The country trade is very important, both 
from its extent and profits. The Compa- 
ny’s authorities in China give every encou- 
ragement to it. 

'Die largest portion of the ConMMiny’s 
tea investment is contracted ibr mth the 
hong in the season previous to the delivery 
of the tea ; and the hong contract with the 
tea-merchants, and make them advancesw 
The tea is rigorously scrutinized at Can- 
ton by the Com|)nny’s inspectors. Tho 
Company have every leaf of black tea at 
their option ; in some classes of the giccn, 
the Americans are competitors, fre<juently 
giving higlier prices. Tho green tea-mer- 
chants aie a body of nearly *100; they pre- 
fer dealing with the Company rather than 
with individual merchants, considering 
tlic Company a more secure and regular 
customer. The largo amount of the 
Company’s trade gives their agents great 
influence with tho government, w’hlch is 
beneficial to the foreign trade generally, 
having prevented innovations, rising of 
prices, and exactions. Tho Company re- 
sisted, in 1814, an attempt of the govern- 
ment to make the hong a still closer mo. 
Dopoly called the co-hong, to consist of 
two or three merchants, which was di- 
rected by on edict from Peking. The 
Company succeeded in rendering this at- 
tempt abortive, ihoiigli at great risk and 
expense. By a regulation of th* govern- 
ment, all addresses from foreigners are to 
be written in the European character, tlio 
object of which is, that the Chinese autho- 
rities may put upon them what con- 
struction they please. Tho CtHiiipany 
alone arc exempted from this restraint, and 
possess tlie acknowledged right of ad- 
dressing the government in the langiiaga 
of China, which very many of the factory 
speak. The Company encourage this by 
holding out rewards. Dr. Morrison lias, 
more materially than any other individual, 
promoted a knowledge of tlic Chinese 
language. He speaks it almost as flu- 
ently as he docs English. The Company 
have expended ;gl3,O0O in the publica- 
tion of his Cliinase Dictionary, which is 
now employed by the Japanese as a me- 
dium of translation int« their own lan- 
guage. None of the foreign residents in 
China possess any knowledge of the lan- 
guage, except the Portuguese padres at 
Macao. 

Within the lost two or three years, the 
American trade with China has very ma- 
terially decreased. In 1825-6 they had 
42 ships in China ; the amount of their 
imports was 7,700,000 dollars, of their 
exports 8,900,900 dollars. In 1826-7, 
the number of ships was 26 ; imports 
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8,800,000 dollars, exports 4,800,000 dol- 
lars. In 1827-8, the number of ships was 
20 ; imports 6,200,000 dollars, exports 
6,000,000. Up to December 1829, there 
had arrived only 12 vessels. The witness 
mentioned, as confirmatory of the fact of 
the falling-off of the American trade with 
China, that the largest ship-owner con- 
nected with that trade, Mr. Thompson, of 
Philadelphia, deposed before Congress, 
in order to explain the deficiency in his 
payment of duties, that he had engaged in 
the China trade with five or six vessels, 
and a capital of 800,000 dollars, and at 
that moment he was a bankrupt. The re- 
sult of the information derived by the 
witness from the American agents in 
China was unfavourable to the profits of 
their trade generally. Some had realized 
money by dealing in opium ; but those 
trading between China and the United 
States, and between China and foreign 
Europe, had not been at all successful, 
and in some instances very much the re- 
verse. Ilowqua, the senior hong merchant, 
who embarked in the American trade on 
bis own account, had abandoned it be- 
cause he fouud it very unprofitable. 

The Company have a decided advantage 
in the purchase of teas over any other com- 
petitor, and their system has kept the 
prices fixed. An attempt was made in 
1819 and 1820, on the part of the tea 
merchants, to raise the prices, which the 
Company refused to agree to, and by their 
great cai)ital were able to bear the loss of 
demurrage, till the merchants W'cre bro- 
ken ; and as a punishment, the Company 
refused to receive the tens of those mer- 
chants. In 1825, the Company reduced 
the contract prices one talc (he pecul : 
6s, Hd. is the conventional value of a tale; 
but its real value is Gs. only. 

The control possessed by the American 
consul over his own countrymen is not at 
all efficient for the good conduct of the 
trade. In 1821, when a seaman belonging 
to their ships was accused of homicide, the 
American consul resisted tiie demand of 
tlie Chinese government to have the man 
delivered up ; but the American captains 
combined against the consul, and the sea- 
man M-as surrendered and strangled. This 
circumstance has lowered the American 
cljaracter very considerably in tlie estima- 
tion even of the Chinese, and has degraded 
the foreign character in China. The 
American consul was so disgusted, that 
he resigned his situation immediately. The 
witness has known one or two American 
merchants in Canton of great respecta- 
bility ; but their general mercantile cha- 
racter, in relation to commercial trans- 
actions in China, stands far from In’gh, 
In the event of the trade being opened to 
British subjects generally, a king’s con- 
sul, unless his power was backed by some 
other influence, would not be able to con- 
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trol his countrymeh, or regulate our 
intercourse witli the Chinese. The Chi- 
nese refuse to acknowledge any British 
government authority ; and when officers 
of the navy have bad communication with 
the Chinese government, tlie latter has al- 
ways said, “ We acknowledge no autho- 
rity in China but the Company’s factory, 
through whom alone we will communi- 
cate.” Ill former years, the Company’s 
chief did possess the powers of king’s 
consul, and considerable advantage would 
arise from such investiture, as it would 
give the chief a more distinct power, in 
cases of homicide, or in other situations of 
difficulty. The Company’s representatives 
have not the power of administering an 
oath, and cannot therefore investigate 
charges of murder or homicide, which 
makes their situation, when called ujion 
to examine an individual so charged, very 
embarrassing. 

The black tea imported by the Com- 
pany is grown in the province of Fokien, 
except about one-third of the bohen, which 
is produced in a district called Wo-ping, 
in the N. E. corner of the Canton pro. 
vince. The green tea is all grown in the 
provinces of Kiang-nan, Keang-si, and 
Chc-Kiang, chiefly the two former. 'J’lic 
plants arc supposed to be of one species ; 
the difference in the tea arising from soil, 
climate, and manufacture. Green tea has 
been made in the black tea districts, and 
vice versa. Pekoe is the buds of the 
Fokien plant picked early in the spring, 
before they burst : a small portion of them 
is mixed in the best parcels of congou, to 
give them a flavour. The tea sent to 
Russia is said to be pekoe, slijjbtly adul- 
terated with other leaves. In tlie begin- 
ing of May the leaves are picked ; in 
about six weeks there is a new crop, and 
at the end of the summer a thiid: the 
two first are the best ; the inferior crops 
contain none of the pekoe. Tlie black tea 
in Fokien is said to be cultivated by cot- 
tagers in small gardens ; the leaves are 
picked by the family, carried to market, 
and sold to persons «ho collect the leaves 
in quaiilities, dry them in the sliadc and 
the wind, and afterwards in a heated 
warehouse. The tea merchants and agents 
of the hong come to the tea districts and 
purchase these diied leaves, discriminat- 
ing them according to their age and soil ; 
they then complete the drying process, and 
employ women and children in selecting 
the leaves into three qualities, nie lea 
is (hen made into parcels of from 100 to 
600 chests, with a distinctive name to 
each. Green tea is brought from the 
same three provinces ; like the black, the 
classes are formed by selection of the 
leaves after drying ; the light leaves, sepa- 
rated from the heavier by a winnowing 
machine, form hyson skins. Copper is 
never used in making green tea. Tiic 
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bohoa IS composed partly of the lower 
grades of the Woo-y-shaii tea, and partly 
of the Wo-ping tea. The tea merchants 
are not iiKlividnally provided with funds 
suflicient to trade on their own capital ; 
they obtain advances of the hong. 'J'lll 
1814 or 1815, the Company made these 
advances to the tea merchant through the 
hong ; but the plan was abandoned, be- 
cause (partly) it compelled an acceptance 
of the tea piovided, whether good or had, 
in redemption of the loan. The hong 
have a few classes of tea manufactured for 
them, in the black tea country, by their 
own agents, which are of llic best quality ; 
they assert that these first-class teas do not 
pay them proportionate piofits, and they 
continue the manufacture only to satisfy 
the Company. 

British woollens are disposed of to the 
hong under very favourable circumstances 
ns respects charges, inasmuch as the 
consoo charges are not levied on them at 
all. They are taken by the hong, who 
declare they sustain losses on them, ineiely 
to oblige the Com[)any ; and through the 
influence of the hong, the tea merchants 
are induced to take a considerable portion 
of their payments in w’oollcns, which thus 
find their way into the intei ior. The Com- 
jiany’s maik, and even seal, is considered 
as a pledge of safely and security ; and the 
word of a Company’s servant, on matters 
of business, is taken in lieu of w ritten en- 
gagements. It is enough if it is in the 
Company’s book,” has been the common 
answer of a hong merchant v^hen laige 
sums have been owing to him. A bale of 
goods without the Company’s mark would 
not be received w ithout examination. 

One of the immediate results of an open 
trade would be to raise the prices of tea 
at Canton. In respect to green teas, there 
could not be an increased manufacture of 
tea, because the supply of that sort is still 
below the demand. The better classes of 
black teas would not be produced in in. 
creased quantity, because the hong derive 
little or no profit on them : probably their 
protluction would discontinue. Tlie in- 
ferior sorts of black tea might be increased 
in quantity if there was a decidedly in- 
creased demand ; but the increase could 
only be accompanied by a corresponding 
deterioration in quality. From the atten- 
tion given to the suliject by the witness, 
he believes, that so far as the Company’s 
purchases are concerned, and the charges 
on them in China, tea is supplied by them 
to the English consumer cheaper tlian it 
could be by any other system. 

The articles of British manufacture on 
which the Americans sustained losses, 
were woollens and cotton piece-goods, 
imported in American ships. 

The country trade with China employs 
about seventy ships annually. The whole 


British trade was some years ago consi- 
dered as divded . the Company’s and the 
country trade employ ing each about i:0,(X)0 
tons. I.aflerly the Company’s trade has 
fluctuated. In I8L>7, it wns’aboiit 8T,7lk) 
tons, and larger than the country tiade ; 
which is, nevertheless, increasing, owing 
chiefly to the enormous increase in tlio 
consumption of opium by the Chinese, 
which is now ten or twelve millions of 
doll.irs’ worth. The country trade is 
carried on distinctly fiom the Company’s 
transactions; but where difficulties have 
occurred, or disputes with the Chinese, the 
country traders applied to the Company’s 
authoiities. In ISLV), the prompt inter- 
feience of the Select Committee, wlien a 
Chinese WHS killed on board a country 
ship, prevented the country trade from 
being involved in serious difficulties: 
other instances of interference on its behalf 
have occurred. The Company have the 
jnivilege of addressing the ('liineso go- 
vernment in writing, ns their seal is not 
broken in passing through the hong. 
Personal interviews have taken place 
betwTcn the Company’s servants and the 
Chinese authorities at Canton. Chinese 
higli in i.mk frequently come to the Com- 
pany’s f.ictory and accept entertainments: 
on these occasions it is esteemed indeco- 
rous to talk on business. In 1811, a man- 
darin of high rank, attended by other 
mandarins, was deputed by the viceroy 
to adjust difltrences with the Company ; 
be came to the factory several successive 
days, and discussed the various points till 
the necessary arrangements were made. 
There are numerous instances of direct 
intercourse between the Company and the 
Chinese authorities. On minor occasions, 
the Company’s servants consider wiitten 
communications best; it is better gene- 
rally, in consequence of the rigidity of 
Chinese forms. The interview in 181 4 
was in consequence of an application by 
the Select Committee; which was answer- 
ed by the Chinese sending the deputation 
of mandarins. 

The witness has not known of any in- 
stance, in his expel ienco, of interruption 
occasioned by the conduct of the crews of 
the Biitish shijisat Canton ; hut the India 
ships arc manned by native seamen, who 
aic very inofrensivc, and who would sub- 
mit to insult : they have none of the in- 
trepid or reckless character of English sai- 
lors. The Company’s ships arc under ex- 
cellent discipline ; their crews are not per- 
mitted to visit Canton; the witness has 
seen a great number of the crew's of the 
country traders in the factories drunk ; no 
distuibance has arisen in consequence. 

Upon the occasion of Admiral Drury’s 
expedition to Uike Macao, in 1808, the 
Cliinese authorities, when applied to by the 
Admiral, refused to acknowledge any an. 
tliority but the Company’s, though the 
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SeltCfc Committee said that they had no 
collttDt over tho admiral. The expedi. 
tion exhibited the English character to 
very little advantage in Cliina. Admiral 
Drury came to Canton, and insisted upon 
an interview with the viceroy, who re* 
fused it; the admiral intimated to the 
viceroy that he would be in his palace in 
the city in half an hour ; the viceroy said 
Ik) should not come, and that he must go 
back to his ship, which the admiral did. 
Subsequently, the admiral ordered his own 
boats, and those of the Company’s ships, 
to be manned and armed, to break the 
line of Clunese vessels moored across the 
river. He pulled up his own boat in front 
of the Chinese line, to communicate with 
the Chinese admiral ; he was Bred at for 
some time, wlien he ordered the signal of 
attack, which was not observed, and or. 
dered not to be repeatctl, and the admi- 
ral returned without forcing the Chinese 
line. The witness is of opinion that tho 
attempt ought not to have been made, or 
that the end in view should have been ac- 
complished. A pagoda is built by the 
Chinese to commemorate their victory over 
the English admiral. The interruption 
of the trade on that occasion continued for 
six months. 

The Dutch trade with China was for- 
merly conducted by a company ; it is now 
a free trade There are two resident super- 
cargoes at Canton and a Consul : they have 
had, within the last few years, about three 
or four ships annually. The trade is con- 
ducted by resident agents ; but the traders 
are not restricted ; a Dutch ship may be 
consigned to a British resident agent at 
Canton. The French have sent, of late 
years, one or two small ships annually. 
Tlie trade of the Swedes and Danes, who 
formerly had larger ships in the trade than 
tlie Company, have almost entirely ceased. 
The Russians are excluded from the trade 
at Canton, on the ground that they have a 
trade by land. There is now no Austrian 
factory. An inconsiderable trade exists 
between Macao and the Brazils. The 
Dutch trade has been about tliree or four 
ships of 600 or 700 tons annually. Since 
iho trade has been free, there has been no 
particular difficulty with the Chinese au- 
thorities in carrying it on, but it has been 
to a very limited extent. 

The British factory consists of twenty; the 
eelect committee consists of four members 
at present. The Company’s servants reside 
at Canton six or seven months in the year; 
there it an obsolete Chinese law requiring 
foreigners to quit Canton at the end of tlie 
flipping season : some of the British 
merchants reside there the whole year. 
Foreigners are not allowed to enter the 
town. Some of the mercantile houses are 
of great respectability ; but all the agents 
are not men of the same credit and charac. 
ter, The Company’s authorities have a 
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right to interfere with the English residents 
at Canton, when they conduct themselves 
in a manner injurious to the general in- 
terests of trade : they would exert the 
power of sending persons away (under the 
act of parliament, which gives the control 
over British residents in China to the Com- 
pany),' if British interests required it. 
The Company’s servants are now prohi- 
bited from engaging in the private-trade 
from India to China, or being connected 
with private agency. 

The increase in the smuggling trade, 
with which the Company and their ser- 
vants are unconnected, tends to injure the 
fair trade, Tlie Company are interested 
in the opium trade as regards the Indian 
revenue. The persons who derive tlie 
principal profits from the smuggling trade 
are the British agents in India, and the 
persons immediately connected with the 
opium trade. This trade is so far pro- 
tected by the Company's trade, inasmuch 
as if there were no legal trade, the Chi. 
nese government, being thus deprived of 
its revenue, might exclude foreigners al- 
together from its ports. The Chinese at- 
tach a value to foreign trade, yet there is 
no country in the world so independent of 
it, from its successful agriculture and ex- 
tensive inland commerce. The govern- 
ment of Chino, not receiving a large re- 
venue from the foreign trade, has no di- 
rect interest in it ; and how far it would 
consider the great interests of the country 
(in the event of its resolution to suspend 
the trade), it would be difficult to say, as 
it acts upon principles diametrically op- 
posite to those which regulate European 
governments. The Chinese are a highly 
intelligent, industrious, and persevering 
people, but oppressed with one of the 
worst governments that ever weighed down 
the energies of a people. 

The loss of the Company on the exports 
from England, in the twenty-six years 
preceding 1819-20, was jt^C4,000 per an- 
num ; the average loss at present has been 
reduced to j£ 17,000 per annum on their 
general investment. A very small charge 
for freight is made by the Company on 
British exported manufactures, in order 
to facilitate their consumption in China. 
The witness has understood that some 
American ships have cleared out from 
Liverpool and London for China : if the 
British manufactures they took out were 
the property of British merchants, who had 
no means of disposing of them but bv the 
risk of a distant market, they may nave 
embarked in a speculation which had not 
answered before, rather than keep tlicm 
on hand. If the Americans had carried 
tho trade on steadily for some years past, 
the witness is not disposed to presume that 
it has been profitable, from the informa- 
tion" of the American agents at Can- 
ton, who told the witness that their con- 
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si^^nments from tliis country hate gene- 
rally been unprofitable. If the Ameri- 
cans, or fbreign merchants, have traded 
profitably where the Company have lost, 
it might not prove that the trade of the 
former has been better conducted, because 
the goods may have been smuggled. If 
the Company were subverted, and we 
should be all smugglers together, the ul- 
timate result would be very prejudicial to 
British commercial interests, of which the 
Company is only a part. 

There is no reluctance on the part of 
the hong to trade with individuals of 
respectability and credit. The preference 
given to the Company, in respect to the 
pre-option of black teas, arises from their 
•being the best customers and the best 
paymasters. The Company insist upon 
their servants keeping a clear account with 
the hong. 

The average burthen of the American 
vessels is from 2SO to 300 tons. Tlic poit 
eTcpenses fall heavier upon small ships than 
large. The duties upon a Company’s 
large ship arc about 4,300tales; on a small 
ship they are comparatively much heavier. 
The present of 1,950 talcs is tlie same on 
large or small ships. If the trade were 
carried on in small vessels, the temptation 
to smuggling would bo irresistible. The 
American trade is carried on to a large 
extent with the outside merchants, that is, 
not members of the hong, but a largo 
portion is carried on with the hong. The 
outside merchants are prohibited from 
dealing in teas or staple articles ; but by 
the connivance of the poorer hongs this is 
done through their medium. The Ame- 
rican carrying trade, which was very great 
some years ago, has been very limited of 
late years, and the direct trade between 
China and the United States ajipears to 
be declining. The interference of the 
Dutch in the tea trade would affect the 
American carrying trade with Holland. 
Since 1814, there has been an increase of 
■the American trade in some years, though 
the years 1826 and 1827 exhibit a consi- 
derable falling-off. The Americans have 
been increasing in wealth and population 
suflScient to account for a general increase 
of trade. The witness believes that llie 
Americans have been very much over 
trading, both to Europe and tlie United 
States, and that very considerable losses 
have l^en sustained upon those consign- 
inents. 

The tea is brought from the tea pro- 
vinces by land ; its transit is strictly pro- 
hibited by sea, though a limited export is 
permitted to tlie Eastern archipelago, for 
the supply of the Chinese settlers. 

If the Company’s establishment at 
Canton were to cease, and the trade were 
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carried on by private mcrcimnts indiscri- 
minately, either legally or illicilly} tho 
witness thinks the whole trade wrtind bo 
endangered. The opium smiiggK*d is 
brought by British country ships, and is 
purchased at tho East- India Company’s 
sales (except the Smyrna and smuggled 
Mahva) ; the persons connected with tho 
Company’s interests (in India) know, of 
course, that it goes to China, hut they 
conceive that ihcir connexion with it ter- 
minates w'ith the sale in India. 

llie Company, in their transactions witli 
the hong, now require the latter to give mo- 
ney prices for every tiling. The usual mer- 
cantile charges arc made on the cost prices 
in England, including the commission of 
the supercargoes, which is two per cent, 
upon the gross sales in England and 
China upon the goods out and home, In- 
cluding tea. Three per cent, pap not 
only the Commission, but the whole ex- 
pense of tho Company’s establishment in 
China. The two per cent, commission on 
tea is upon tlic sale in England, niero 
are certain deductions for salaries and 
allowances, wliich come out of the two 
per cent. 10 t!io amount of at least a quar- 
ter per cent. The first payment of tho 
amount of the commission is not made 
till two years after the work is done; ami 
the whole payment is not completed under 
four years. 

nie balance between the value of Im- 
ports into China, and that of tea export- 
ed by the Company from Chinn, is made 
up by the Company drawing annually in 
China upon their Bengal treasury, to the 
amount of about two millions of dollars, 
which affords a remittance for the proceeds 
of opium and cotton in China, to British 
merchants; the Company’s tea invest- 
ment is therefore provided for by the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of English manufactures 
in part, and the production! of our In- 
dian possessions. 

In the event of trade being stopped at 
Canton, great difficulties would stand in 
the way of trade by means of Chinese 
vessels to the Eastern archipelago, inas- 
much as they are unseawortliy : and there 
would be no security for the good quality 
of the teas. 

If our woollen manufactures could be 
introduced into the northern provinces of 
China, the demand for them would de- 
cidedly increase; for they are tlic cold 
provinces, where woollens would he prin- 
cipally used : but the ports have been 
hermetically sealed against us for many 
years. 

The present houses of agency in China 
charge five per cent, for condu 9 ting a 
trade. 

{To be conlinucd.) 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India Huuse, March 24. 

A Quarteily General Court of Proprie- 
tors of East-1 ndia Stock was this day 
held, at the Company’s House in Leaden- 
liall-slieet. 

PAPERS. 

The minutes of the last court liaving 
been read, 

Tile Chairman, (John Loch, Esq.) said, 
“ 1 liavc to acquaint the court, that an ac- 
count of the Company’s stock and com- 
putation, made up for India to the Ist of 
May 1828, and for England to the 1st 
of May 1829, which, in consequence of 
the absence of the necessary documents 
could not be sooner made up, is now laid 
before you.” 

Tlie Chairman . — “ I have also to ac- 
quaint you, that the list of superannuations 
granted to servants of the Company under 
the 53d of Geo. III. cap. 155, sec. 93., 
since the last general court, is now sub- 
mitted to the proprietors.” 

The Chairman . — “ I have now to state, 
gentlemen, that committees of both Houses 
of Parliament have been appointed to en- 
quire into the present state of the affairs 
of the East- India Company, and into the 
trade between Grcat-llritain, the East- 
Indies, and China. Tlie directors have 
paid great attention to the proceedings of 
those committees ; and, as they are inti, 
inatcly connected with the rights, interests, 
and privileges of the ICast- India Com- 
pany, it becomes my duty, under the bye- 
law, to lay them before you.” — The Hon. 
chairman then laid before the court an ac- 
< ount of the difterent establishments of the 
East-India Company, and an account of 
the pcr-centnge on several heads of e>pcu- 
diture, of which documents had been pre- 
sented to the House of Commons. 

ITie Chah man . — “ I have also to lay be- 
fore tlie court, for the use of the proprie- 
tors, the minutes of evidence taken befoie 
the committees, to which I have already 
referred, and ordered to be printed by 
both houses of Parliament.” 

Capt, Maxficld. I wish to know 
whether those minutes will bo printed for 
the use of the proprietors ?” 

The Chainnan,—-** If it be the wish of 
the proprietors they certainly shall bo 
printed. The expense will be considerable ; 
but the court of directors liavo no wish to 
prevent the minutes from being printed.” 

Capt. Max/itld,—** What 1 fear is, that 
if only one copy is laid on tlie proprietor’s 
table, much inconvenience will be expe- 
rienced in consulting it.” 

The Chairman.-— •*' I will take care that 
there shall be several copies,” 


Capt. Maxjicld . — “ I now wish to re- 
ceive from the lion, chairman some in. 
formation on a point of importance. It is 
the usage, as I understand, at quarterly 
general courts, to ask questions when the 
business of the day is over ; and that had 
sometimes been done, when the couit was 
on the point of breaking up, and conse- 
quently when some degree of confusion 
and impatience prevailed. I think, there- 
fore, that after the business of the day is 
disposed of, sudicieiit timesliould be given 
to enable proprietors to make any inquii ies 
they might deem necessary. If the husi- 
ness of the day is now concluded, 1 could 
wish to ask a question.” 

'J'he Chairman . — “ The business of the 
d.iy is now <lisposed of.” 

Capt. Max/ield said, as that was the case, 
be would ask, with reference to the papers 
which had been just laid on their table, 
whether any alteration had been made with 
respect to the Company’s shipping sys- 
tem ? Was it now the same system as had 
been settled some years since ? Because, 
if such were the case, lie would give notice 
of his intention to bring the subject bcfoic 
the court, for the purpose of shewing the 
loss sustained by the Company under the 
existing system. In stating this, he did 
so because the question of their charter 
would shortly come before parliament ; and 
he thought, if they could shew* a large do- 
crease of expense under this particular 
head, by the adoption of a diderent s\s- 
tem, they would come before the British 
parliament with a better and stronger 
claim for the renewal of their chaiter. 

The r/immoH answered, that no paili- 
cular change had been made in the ship- 
ping system. Tlie Company had not luult 
any ships since the period to which he had 
relVired. No alteration had been made; 
but the freights were now much lower 
than heretofore. W'ith regard to the taking 
up of ships, generally, there was no altera- 
tion in the system. He did not know’ whe- 
ther this answer would or would not s.atisfy 
his lion, friend. When they came to 
consider the building of ships for China, it 
would be a most important question, and 
would, of course, receive due attention. 

Capt. Maxjicld observed, that tlie wliole 
question of shipping, with respect (o the 
Company’s trade with India and China, was 
important ; but he referred particularly to 
the trade with China. He wished to know 
whether the shipping system, as it respect- 
ed the latter trade, remained as it w as ? 

The Chairman said, the Court of Direc- 
tors had recently taken up one of those 
large ships at a much cheaper rate than 
they could ordinarily do. Tlie court of 
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directors would not, of course, lose sight 
of the necessity of carrying on the China 
trade as cheaply as possible ; and when the 
subject ca;ne regularly before them, it 
would be seriously considered. 

Capt. Mai^eUL — I understand, then, 
that this is a question to be considered? 

Mr. Twining . — Perhaps it might be pro- 
per merely to look upon this as a question 
that was to undergo consideration. That 
certainly would be better, rather than to 
call on the Court of Directors to pledge 
themselves to adopt any particular course. 

The Chairman . — We pledge ourselves to 
notliing. We shall, of necessity, have many 
great subjects to take into consideration ; 
and this, of course, will not be forgotten. 

SUTTEES. 

Mr. I.nsh said he had at a former Ge- 
neral Court, asked a question of the hon. 
Chairman, respecting any correspondence 
that might have taken place between the 
Court of Directors and the Bengal Go- 
vernment on the subject of the proliibition 
of Snlleet. He understood that the wishes 
of the Court of Directors had been com- 
municated to the Governor-genet al, who 
was instructed (o cflTect that object as early 
as possible. He believed (hat it had since 
been stated, by a correspondent of one of 
the daily papers, who signed himself 
Old rropnetory" but who, he believed, was 
his hon. and learned friend on the other 
bide of the court (Mr. Poynder), that an 
order to jirevent suttees in India liad been 
sent forth by the Government; and his 
hon. and learned friend had felicitated the 
public on that event. Now lie wished to 
know, as the fact had not been officially 
communicated by the Court of Directors, 
whether it was actually as it had been 
stated ? Ilis hon. and learned friend had, he 
believed, another object in view — namely, 
that of preventing the infatuated Hindoos 
from falling down before tlie image at Jug- 
gernaulh, and sufl’ering themselves to be 
sacrificed beneath the chariot-wheels of that 
detestable idol. He believed that his hon. 
and learned friend had it also in his view to 
do away with that shocking practice, and 
he hoped that he would be able to eirecthis 
object. He trusted that the government 
of India would put a stop to this horrible 
idolatry. If they employed some of the 
figurantes of the Opera-house to proceed to 
India, and to amuse those devotees with 
capering and dancing, perhaps it would 
divert them from the dreadful practice of 
self-immolation. 

The Oiairman . — In answ’cr to the hon. 
proprietor, I have to state, that we have no 
absolute knowledge of what has been done 
in India with respect to suttees ; but I 
believe that something has been effected 
for the abolition of that cruel practice. — 

( f/enr, hear!) I’he subject has been placed 
in the hands of the Governor-general— and 


instructions have been given to him to take 
such steps as he might adopt with safety, 
for the eradication of this barbarous cus- 
tom. — (//car, hear!) 1 know that the Goi- 
vernor-geiural will make all the inquiries 
which are necessary to enable him to form 
a proper judgment in a matter of so much 
difficulty ; and I think, if he lias abolished 
this practice, that he has effected a great 
good. As to flic other subject, I can only 
say, that it will doubtless attract the notice 
of the Indian government. 

RESIGNATION OF MR. BEBB AND 
Mil. PATTISON. 

Tho Chairman was then nhout to put the 
question of adjournment — when — 

Mr. Twining rose and said, he hoped, 
before the question was put, that he would 
be allow ed to make a few observations on 
a subject which appeared to him to jiossess 
a considerable degree of interest. Ho al- 
luded to the intended resignation of two 
members of the Court of Directors. There 
was no man, he was sure, amongst those 
whom he had the honour to addicss, that 
would not feel deep regret at the loss of 
old and tried friends. To part from such 
friends must indeed produce a most pain- 
ful feeling— and such a feeling he expe- 
rienced at tho present moment. He was 
induced to make these observations, in con- 
serjuence of the resignation of two old 
members of tho Court of Directors. One 
of them, Mr. Bebb, had served the Com- 
pany for a very groat length of time— dur- 
ing a period of little less than sixty years.— 
(Ifcar!) His talents and industry had been 
exerted during that unusu.illy long period, 
in forwarding the interests of the Dasl- 
India Company. When they looked around 
them, no doubt could be entertained but 
that the vacancies to which he alluded 
would be satisfactorily filled uji by those 
who now asjiired to seats in the direction ; 
yet he hoped that he might be allowed to 
express his sincere regret at the retirement 
of the two gentlemen, who were now about 
to leave their service. In alluding to JMr. 
I’attison, the other director who had disipia- 
lified, he felt himself unable to speak ade- 
quately of his merits. He did, however, 
look at his resignation with great regret, 
and he viewed his services, while in the di- 
rection, with unfeigned regard. Whatever 
difference of opinion might have existed 
between iNIr. P.iitison and other gentlemen, 
on subjects which came under the consi- 
deration of the Court of Directors, he al- 
ways took pride and pleasure in seeing tho 
energy and intelligence with which Mr. 
Pattison brought forward his opinion, his 
object uniformly being the welfare of the 
East- India Company. In speaking of 
those gentlemen, he was actuated more by 
sentiments of justice than by feelings of 
friendship or partiality, and he hoped that 
he would be excused by the Court of Di- 
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rectors for thus alluding to individuals who 
had felt it necessary to retire from the di> 
rection. In his opinion, their conduct 
offered a fair object of imitation to those 
individuatitwho might succeed them — who 
he hoped would manifest equal ability, and 
would make the same efforts to become 
masters of the different important subjects 
that, from time to time, would come before 
the Court : for at no period could there be 
moro necessity fur a thorough understand- 
ing of those subjects than at the present. 
Having thus offered a tribute of respect to 
those gentlemen, he begged leave to thank 
the Court for the attention with which they 
had been pleased to honour him. 

General Thornton said, he had hoped 
that the lion, proposer would have conclu- 
ded his speech with some specific motion 
on the subject to which he had called their 
attention. He believed that Mr. Bebb 
was always a very useful director, although 
in that court he had not witnessed much 
of his conduct. Mr. Pattison he had often 
seen taking an active part in their proceed- 
ings, and that gentleman, in his opinion, 
had uniformly displayed a great deal of 
zeal and ability. He was sorry that the 
bon. proposer had not concluded his ad- 
dress with a vote of thanks to those gen- 
tlemen. He thought they deserved it; 
and in such a vole he would most cordi- 
ally join. 

Mr. Tmning thanked the gallant gene- 
ral for the. hint he had thrown out. With 
respect to the gallant general’s observation, 
tliat he had not seen Mr, Bebb frequently 
in that court, he would merely say, that if 
the gallant general’s attendance in the 
Com t of Proprietors had extended so far 
back as his did, he would have had suffi- 
cient reason to recollect Mr, Bebb’s ac- 
tive exertions in the general court. As 
to his not having moved a vote of thanks, 
he would merely say that, in noticing this 
subject, he had not conferred with any 
member of the court, and, without doing 
so, he was not sufficiently confident to 
bring fbrward any special proposition. 
Such a proposition would, however, be in 
perfect accordance with his own feelings ; 
and ho would willingly move a vote of 
thanks and approbation to those gentle- 
men, for their Jong and valuable services, 
•if such a proceeding met the general sense 
of the court. 

Mr. Foynder agreed entirely in the 
praises which his bon. friend had be- 
stowed on the talents and industry of Mr. 
Bebb and Mr. Pattison ; and, if it had 
not been on the score of precedent, he 
would not object to a vote of thanks. 
But, viewing it simgly as a question of 
precedent, he thought it would be better 
if his bon. friend would rest satisfied with 
ilie record of the uuanimous feelini( of the 
court on the subject of die merits of these 
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gentlemen, rather than press the motion to 
a decision. 

General Thornton said, he would wil- 
lingly second the motion of the hon. pro- 
poser if he moved a vote of thanks. He 
begged leave to observe, that in speaking 
of Mr. Bebb, he did not mean to say 
that that gentleman did not attend the 
court regularly, but merely that he did not 
take much part in the discussions that 
arose there ; lliat was the only difference 
which he meant to point out between him 
and the other retired director. With re- 
spect to a precedent for a vote of thanks, 
he thought he recollected such a vote 
having been proposed, some time ago, in 
another case of retirement. At all eventS,^ 
he saw no reason why such a proposition 
should not be brought forward now. 

The Chairman. — The Court of Directors 
fully concur in all that has been said on 
this subject, and they feel most sensibly 
the loss which they have sustained by the 
resignation of two valuable members ; but 
unfortunately those two gentlemen have 
been for some time past in such a state of 
health, as has prevented them from acting 
with their accustomed energy. Under all 
the circumstances, I think it will be better 
if the hon, proposer would rest satisfied 
with the whole court’s bearing unequivo- 
cal testimony to the merits of Mr. Bebb 
and Mr. Pattison, as directors of tlie 
East India Company. 

Mr. Twininfi said, he was in the hands 
of the court, and would proceed just as 
the cense of the proprietors might direct 
him. He had already said all that he in- 
tended to have done, and he had not meant 
to go one step farther. — {Hear, hear /) But, 
if the disposition of the Court inclined that 
way, he could have no objection to propose 
a vote of thanks. At the same time he wa» 
sure, that nothing could be more grateful 
to those gentlemen, than the general feel- 
ing of respect and esteem which had been 
demonstrated towards them by the Court. 

General Thornton said, whether it was 
right or not to propose a vote of thanks to 
a director on his retirement— (and ho 
thought where meritorious services were 
admitted, it was very right)— he certainly 
recollected an instance in which such a 
motion was made and carried. 

Mr. Twinmg observed, that he had 
brought forwanl the proposition to which 
the gallant general alluded. But there 
were circumstances of a peculiar nature 
connected with the situation of Mr. Bosan- 
quet, which pointed out his case as one that 
might be entertained, without at all inter- 
fering with the merits of other gentlemen. 
He was quite free to state this. Thanks 
were not voted merely because one of their 
old directors was retiring— but because his 
case stood by itself. 

Capt. Was the vote of thank» 

carri^ in the case of Mr. Bosanquet ? 
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Mr. !rMJimng.— Yes, it was. 

Capt. Mnxjield . — Then I see no reason 
for withholding a vote of thanks here; and 
I think it ought to be carried unanimously. 

The Ckairinan , — I liope the hon. pro- 
prietor will not press his idea farther. Mr. 
Bosanquet’s case was peculiar. He w-as 
the father of the court — a director of 
nearly fifty years’ standing when he retired. 
He feared that it would be placing gentle- 
men in an invidious situation, if such a 
motion as that which the gallant General 
called for were proposed ; and he therefore 
hoped that the hon. proprietor, with whom 
this conversation had originated, would be 
satisfied with the strong and general feel- 
ing of approbation which his sentiments 
had excited throughout the Court. 

Capt. Maxfield . — I think that if some 
Directors, to whom thanks were due, have 
retired without that mark of respect, it was 
a matter of omission, and not a rule to be 
acted on either one way or the other. 

Mr. PcUter&oii was of opinion, that 


nothing the proprietors could do would 
reflect more honour on themselves, or be 
more beneficial to the Company, tlian 
marking their grateful sense of acknow<- 
letlgment to those who had servod. them 
faithfully. He thought that it ought in 
future to be made a rule to return thanks 
to those directors on their retirement who 
had deserved well of the Company. Such 
a mark of respect would inspire others 
with emulation to arrive at a similar honour. 
If thanks were proposed in this case, he 
would certainly vote for the motion. 

The Chairman , — “ I will put the mo- 
tion, if it is the sense of the court. I 
think there is but one sentiment as to the 
merits of these gentlemen. Perhaps, there- 
fore, it w'ould be better if the hon. pro- 
prietor would remain satisfied with that 
unanimous feeling. — (//car, hear!) Be- 
lieving that he will, I now prospose, 

‘ That this court do now adjourn,’ ” 

The motion was agreed to unanimously, 
and the court adjourned. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
House of Commons, March 4. 

Government and Court of Bombay. — Mr. 
J. Stewart moved for copies of the cor- 
respondence between the Board of Con- 
trol and the authorities at Bombay, re- 
specting the interference of that govern- 
ment with the Supreme Court at that pre- 
sidency in August and September 1828, 
and subsequently. He prefaced his mo- 
tion by some remarks upon the circum- 
stances attending the establishment of the 
King’s Courts in India, contending that 
they were designed to control the local 
authorities ; notwithstanding which, the go- 
vernor in council of Bombay had taken up- 
on itself to put a different construction up- 
on the intentions of the Legislature, and in- 
terfered in the judicial functions of the judge 
at that presidency, by addressing a letter to 
the late Sir C. H. Chambers and Sir J. P. 
Grant, requiring them not to exercise their 
own discretion, but to be guided by the 
opinions of the local government. The 
question of jurisdiction, to which this 
letter related, had come before the privy 
council, which had decided that the judges 
were wrong in their construction of the 
law. Still the privy council had not de- 
cided that the conduct of the Bombay go. 
vernment was right. The correspondence 
which he now moved for might shew whe- 
ther they were right or not. The hon. 
member then adverted to the letter which 
had appeared in tlie newspapers frona 
Lord Ellenborough to Sir John Malcolm, 
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with reference to this matter, commenting 
upon different passages of it as he pro- 
ceeded. He hoped some steps would be 
taken to restore the authority of the courts, 
which had been thus usurped, in order 
that the natives of India might receive that 
protection from oppression which the courts 
were intended to afford. 

Lord Ashley said that the question had 
nothing to do with the independence of the 
judges, but whether that should be esta* 
blished in India as law, which was not 
law. The circumstances under which tlie 
Deccan provinces Jmd come under our au- 
thority, rendered it essential that we should 
proceed with great caution in introducing 
any innovation ; and among the privileges 
granted to the nations was an exemption, in 
favour of persons of high caste, from ap- 
pearing in our courts of justice. The 
conduct of Sir J. P. Grant, in issuing a 
writ of habeas corpus to Pandurang Ram- 
chunder, a native of Poonah of high rank, 
a relative of the Peishwa, was opposed to 
this policy, and a breach of the guarantee.* 
It threw the population into consternation. 
Large masses of people collected at Poo- 
nah to learn the paturc of this mysterious 
writ; the Rajah of Sattara himself con- 
ceived new ideas of the power of the king’a 
judge, and the Rajah of Guzerat had taken 
the courage to refuse to pay a loan bor- 
rowed of the Company, conceiving that 
the Supreme Court could set him free 
from the obligation. In short, Sir John 
Malcolm, in this critical state of things, 
could do no otherwise than he did, unless 
(2 K)’ 
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he had chosen to make us and our govern- 
ment unpopular. 

Mr. R. Grant said, that although he was 
connected with both the judges referred to 
by the lies of intimacy with one, and by 
still closer bonds with the other, he could 
not deny that they had been wrong, that 
they had not acted with the caution and mo- 
deration the case required. Still he must 
contend that the local government had 
made as many mistakes as the judges ; the 
governor ought not to have addressed a 
private letter to these personages. The 
House could not judge correctly of the 
merits of the case without having the cor- 
respondence which had taken place before 
it. With regard to the letter of Lord 
Ellenborough, in his opinion it had de- 
graded Sir John Grant. It was not to be 
contended that tlic Privy Council had set- 
tled this question ; and he was of opinion 
that the Privy Council had no power to 
set aside well known and established deci- 
sions of the Indian courts. It had been 
surmised that Sir John Grant had been 
misled by deference towards the late Sir 
C. Chambers ; but the stand he had made in 
defence of his opinion proved that he was 
sincere. As to Sir C. Chambers, no person 
could doubt the purity of his intentions ; 
his death, indeed, was hastened by his over 
anxiety. 

The question was adjourned till the 8th. 

March Slh. 

Debate continued. — Mr. Hume contend- 
ed that the interference of the government 
of Bombay with the Supreme Court had 
been uncalled-for and unauthorized. He 
would not deny that circumstances might 
arise which would justify the local govern- 
ment in interfering with the court, when 
its proceedings tended to endanger the 
public peace; but this was not the case in 
the present instance. The object of insti- 
tuting the Supreme Courts of India was 
to protect the natives ; an object which the 
Bombay government had ' counteracted. 
He admitted that the judges ought to have 
treatf^ the government with more respect ; 
still, Jblameable as they had been, the 
letter of’the president of the Board of Con- 
trol had been improper, in disgracing a 
judge without hearing a word from him in 
justification. 

Mr. O' Connelly in a long legal argument 
founded upon the affidavits in the cause, 
and the dicta of Sir J. P. Grant, contended 
that the Supreme Court had acted with 
perfect propriety, and precisely as he 
should have acted, had he been one of the 
judges. One circumstance in the case 
showed particularly that the course pur- 
sued by the judge had been dictated by 
propriety ; the object of the writ of habeas 
corpus was to take the young man, Moro 
Bagonath, out of the hands of his uncle, 
who, though he affected to be his guardian, 


was in fact one of the next heirs to Lis 
large property. 

Mr. Rankes entered into a lengthened 
detail of the circumstances of the case of 
Moro Ragonatit and Bappoo Gun ness, 
shewing the manifest danger of the uncal- 
led-for proceedings on the part of the Su- 
preme Court, which had been founded, 
like the argument of Mr. O’Connell, upon 
affidavits now ascertained to be false. Sir 
John Grant had stated his case with all the 
advantages which legal skill could afford 
to him; yet the Privy Council had decided 
that he w-as completely wrong in every point. 
Mr. O’Connell had erroneously imagined 
that Pandurang Ramchnnder, the boy’s 
uncle and his guardian during minority, 
by the express provision of the Hindu law, 
was his heir ; wliereas he not only was not, 
but never could be his heir. The learned 
member had also supposed this to be a case 
in which the government were opposed to 
the people ; whereas it was precisely the 
reverse, for this assertion of extended ju- 
risdiction was not only at variance with the 
law, and the stipulations entered into with 
the people of the Deccan, but it was viewed 
by tliem with alarm. He (Mr, Bankes) had 
no idea of any advantage that could result 
from reconsidering in that House a ques- 
tion which had been already decided by a 
competent tribunal ; and it would be, 
moreover, unfair towards Sir J. P. Grant 
who had been ordered home to explain his 
conduct, whose case any decision of this 
House would prejudge. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn considered that both 
parties, the Court and the government, had 
acted conscientiously. He doubted whe- 
ther it was desirable to press the motion : 
but if it was pressed, he would vote in 
favour of it. 

Mr. Fergusson said, that after the fullest 
and most dispassionate attention given to 
this question, he was decidedly of opinion 
that the court of Bombay had been wrong. 
He said this after a legal experience of 
seventeen years in India, where he had 
ample opportunities of considering these 
questions of jurisdiction. 

Mr. Peel said ho would leave out of con- 
sideration the legal question, as that had 
been decided by the Privy Council, a more 
competent tribunal on these points than 
that House. The mischiefs likely to be 
created by a collision between the two au- 
thorities, and by a claim on the part of the 
Supreme Court to a jurisdiction whereby 
natives might be dragged before that 
court in contravention of the express sti- 
pulations made them by the government, 
were of the most serious nature. The 
natives had not that respect for English 
courts and English laws which we had ; 
and tlie provincial courts, on the contrary, 
merited and obtained their confidence, es- 
pecially under Mr. Elpbinstone’s govern- 
ment, The conduct of the king’s judges 
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had tended to bring these courts into dis- 
credit, and Sir John Malcolm was bound 
to uphold them, as well as the executive 
authority. Thinking that Sir John had 
only done his duty, he (Mr. Peel) should 
be asliamed if he did not support him. As 
to the letter addressed by the government 
to the judges, he (Mr. Peel) thought a 
better course could not have been adopted, 
as it was the only one likely to prevent 
that collision so much to be dreaded : its 
object was to prevent the knowledge that 
even a difference of opinion existed be- 
tween the court and the executive coming 
to the knowledge of the public. With 
respect to tlie language w-hich had been 
uaed by Sir C. Chambers and Sir J. P. 
Grint, in regard to this letter, he sliould 
not be tempted to give any opinion upon it, 
more especially as one of the learned per- 
sons was no more, and he wished not to 
speak disrespectfully of the dead. He 
objected to the motion on these grounds, 
and also on the ground that it implied a 
censure upon his noble friend (Lord El- 
Jenlmrough) which he did not deserve. 

On a division, the numbers were, for 
the motion 15, against it 106. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NEW OOVEaNOll OF BOMBAV. 

On the 10th March a Court of Direc- 
tors was held at the East- India House, 
when the Earl of Clare was appointed 
Governor of Bombay, on tlic death, re- 
signation, or coming away of Major 
Gen. Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. 

YARN FROM CASHMERE WOOL. 

Amongst the premiums offered by the 
commissioners and trustees for manufac- 
'tures, &c. in Scotland, is one of £300 
“ to any person or company who shall first 
succeed in introducing and fully establish- 
ing, to the satisfaction of the board of 
trustees, the spinning of the wool of the 
Thibet goat (commonly called Cashmere 
or Indian wool) with yarn, such as it is at 
present imported from the Continent, and 
suitable for the manufacture of imitation 
of India shawls, and other fine fabrics 
for ladles’ dresses ; the quantity of yarn 
to be exhibited to be not under lOlbs. 
single or double. The yarn must be shorn 
from pure Cashmere wool, without mix- 
ture, and upon the same principle ns that 
imported, and not upon the worsted princi- 
ple, and must be, for warp, at least equal to 
No. 40 or 45 cotton reel when dulled, and 
the woof, or single, to No. 60 cotton reel.’* 
It is stateddn the Caledonian Mercury, that 
this wool is at present imported into Bri- 
tain in its raw state, exported to France, 
where it is spun into yarn, and reimported 
into England to be converted into shawls, 
—a fact disgraceful to this manufacturing 
country. 


VAN Diemen’s land company. 

The annual meeting of the above Com- 
pany took place on the 16th of March; 
John Pearce, Esq. M.l*., the governor, in 
the chair. 

The report, which was read, exhibited 
a very favourable view of the Company’s 
affairs. In consequence of the agent’s 
objection to the climate of the country (the 
Hampshire and Suriey hills) where the 
grant of land to the Company was proposed 
to be marked out, the local government had 
assigned 250,000 acres in a situation more 
favourable for the main objects of the so- 
ciety, the production of fine wool. In the 
official letter which conveyed the above 
proposal, there is the following paragraph : 
“ By this arrangement the Company will 
have at once a very large tract of available 
land in a genial climate, and in every way 
calculated for the breeding of fine woolled 
sheep, which will give them time for bring- 
ing under cultivation and improvement 
other portions of their grant. Tlie Lieu- 
tenant-governor permitted the Company’s 
servants to take immediate possession of 
those different quarters, in order to com- 
mence farming operations, leaving the 
boundaries to be defined when the dis- 
tricts have been more thoroughly ex- 
plored.” The following extract from 
Mr. Curr’s (the agent’s) despatch, dated 
20th of August 1829, shews the situation 
of the Company with respect to their lands. 
Mr. Curr says, “ We are as fully possessed 
of the Company’s lands to all intents and 
purposes as any settler who has arrived here 
within the same period ; hitherto the cir- 
cumstance of the boundary not having been 
defined has been all in our favour.” In 
consequence of instructions from Govern- 
ment, Mr. Curr sent surveyors to the ex- 
treme north-west corner of the island, who 
landing at Cape Grain and coasting to the 
south, discovered that the country upon the 
coast was very well adapted, in soil, herb- 
age, and climate, for the pasturage of Me- 
rino sheep. Mr. Curr pursued his re- 
searches inland, and it was thereby ascer- 
tained, that at a short distance from the sea 
the country was in general almost covered 
w'ith heath or dense forest, so heavily tim- 
bered as to be totally unfit for the purposes 
of the Company, and could not be cleared 
and brought under cultivation without in- 
curring immense labour, and an expense 
much greater than the value of the land. 
When the favourable report was made of 
the Hampshire Hills, he directed the sur- 
vey to be extended thither, and waited to 
ascertain the nature of the climate in all 
seasons. If the first land discovered in 
either quarter had been taken, there might 
have been a temporary appearance of suc- 
cess ; but he was anxious and determined 
to lay a foundation upon which the real 
and permanent prosperity of the Company 
would be built. Cape Grain and Circular 
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Heaci, estimated together at 70,000 acres, 
are in no way surpassed by their pasturage 
of fine wooU’ed sbeep, whilst there is in the 
hill district, besides herbage fit for heavy 
elieep, a large surface of good rich land, 
where the other variorus agricultuial pur- 
suits can be carried on upon an extensive 
scale. 

The wheat produced on the Company’s 
farm at Circular Head, averaged from .‘}8 
to 43 bushels, of 60 lbs., per acre, and sold 
at aOj. per quarter. Thirty bags of fine 
wool from the same farm sold in England 
as follows : the wool from Merino sheep, 
3s. to 3s. lOd. per lb.; from improved 
sheep of Van Diemen’s Land lid. to 2s. 
per lb. ; from native sheep, 8Jd. to Is. S\(L 
per 11). The sheep received from England 
during the year amounted to 964, of which 
661 were pure Merino. The return of live 
stock on the farms is as follows ; — Horses 
and mares, 57 ; cattle, 286 sheep, 6,129. 
These numbers arc exclusive of lambs, 
calves and foals. Tlie expenses of the 
Company in the island during the last year 
amounted to £8,857 ; the receipts for pro- 
duce sold £2,305 ; annual cost to the Com- 
pany £6,551. 

Notice was given of a call of £l per 
share, to be paid on or before May 1st. 

THE company’s ESTABLISHMENT AT CANTON. 

From an account laid before Parliament 
recently, of the expense of the E.I. Compa- 
ny’s establishment at Canton, including the 
commission of the supracargoes, as well as 
the salaries and allowances of writers, and 
persons filling professional and other 
offices in the factory, it appears that the 
total amount, for the last six years, was 
as follows : 


1823-24 

£ 78,522 

1824-9'’ 

74,253 

1 825-26 


1S26--27 

88,102 

1827_28 

7ia2l 

1828_2D 

72.304 

£ 460,406 


The average is £76,734 per annum, 
which, with the addition of £16,434, the 
average annual cost of maintenance, com- 
prising rent, repairs, &c., amount to a sum 
of £93,168, which, upon the quantity of 
tea sold at the Company’s sale in England, 
(to say nothing of more than 1,000,000 lbs. 
sent to British America, and the Cape of 
Good Hope) amounts to the enormous 
and most onerous tax of exactly three 
farthings per pound ! 

PROFIT AND LOSS OF THi COMPANY’S CHINA 
TRADE. 

In an^ account laid before Parliament, a 
statement is given of the profit and loss 
of the Company’s China trade; whence it 


appears, 'that, for the ten years ending 
1827-28,"the result has been as follows ; 
Imports from China. 


Pro At, 

1819- 20 £1,020,670 

1820- 21 1,052,417 

1821- 22 1,246,786 

1822- 2.3 1,116,387 

182.3-24 1,145,383 

1824- 25 1,141,454 

1825- 26 1,067,166 

1826- 27....; 935,868 

1827- 28 788,094 

1828- 29 763,434 


£10,277,659 
Exports to China. 


Profif. Loss. 

1819- 20 £80,977 

1820- 21 104,610 

1821- 22 9,752 

1822- 23 £92,018 

1823- 24 10,924 

1824- 25 2,424 

1825- 26 21,261 

1826- 27 60, .751 

1827- 28 18,024 

1828- 29 22, OM 


£306,099 116,526 

Tlie aforegoing sums are exclusive of 
losses at sea, and by fire at Canton. 

The average annual not profit, taking 
both branches of trade, and deducting the 
losses, amounts to £981,179, 

PANORAMA OP CALCUTTA. 

Mr. Burford, of Leicester-square, ^ is 
exhibiting a Panorama of Calcutta, which 
will afford the public a most accurate idea 
of the City of Palaces, The view in- 
cludes the principal public edifices, the 
fort, the esplanade, the river, and ship- 
ping. The artist has taken the opportu- 
nity of representing a Hindoo festival, 
which enabled him to give a greater life 
and variety to the scene than the original 
commonly exhibits. He has been con- 
strained to depart from truth in one par- 
ticular ; namely, he has introduced more 
colour into the dresses of the natives than 
they exhibit. The multiplicity of white 
habits would have caused a disagreeable 
monotony. Upon the whole, it is a very 
successful attempt to give a familiar idea 
to Europeans of the habits, manners, and 
local peculiarities of the Hindoos, 

ELECTIONS OP DIRECTORS. 

A ballot for two directors, in the room 
of John Bebb, Esq. and James Pattison, 
Esq. disqualified, will take plwe on tne 
6th April. Another ballot, for the eke- 
tiou of a director in the room of Sir Ko* 
bert T. Farquhar, deceased, will take 
place on the 14th April. 
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PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 
(serving in the east.) 

4/A L. Drags, (at Bombay). Comet Edw. Ellis to 
belieut. by purch., v. Aliislie prom. (16 Mar. 30). 

1j/ Foot (at Madras, &c.). Lieut. A. J. Law- 
rence, from h.p., to belieut., v. W. R. Burrow, 
wbo cxch., rec. diff. (16 Mar.) 

M Foot (in Bencal). Ens. John Johnstone to be 
lieut., V. S. Robbins, who retires on h.p. as ens. 
of lOth F. (16 Mar.) ; Ens. D. M. Cameron to be 
lieut. by purrh., v. Kenyon, who retires (17 Mar.) ; 
Ens. W. A. Ward, from h.p. 18th F., to be ens., 
V. Johnstone (16 Mar.) ; G. Lonsdale to be ens. by 
purch., V. Cameron (17Mar.) 

6 /A Font (at Bombay). Hosp. Assist. J. Murtagh 
to be assist, surg., v. Campbell doc. (11 Feb.) 

13/A Foot (In Bengal). Lieut. R. Bolton, from 
h.p., to bo lieut., v. Moorhouse app. to 66 th 
Foot (16 Mar.) 

26/A Foot (at Bombay). Lieut. C. J. Bcrgucr, 
from h.p., to be lieut., v. Palmer, whose app. has 
not taken place (16 Mar.) 

29/A Foot (at Mauritius). Lieut. C. W. Webster, 
from h.p. 31st F., to be lieut, v. P. S. Fitzgerald, 
whoexcn. (16 Mar.) 

39/A Foot (in N.S. Wales). Ens. J. L. Corrigan, 
from h.p. 3(1 F., to be ens., v. Willock, whose 
app. has not taken place (18 Feb.) 

46/A Foot (at Madras). Lieut J. H. French to be 
capt., V. Otway dec. (18 Sept 29). 

48/A Foo/ (at Madras). Capt. A. Grevllle, from 
h.p. 2 d W. I. regt, to be capt, paying diff., v. 
Fotbergill app. to 50th F. (26 I'eb. 30) ; Brev.MaJ. 
Jas. ,4gnew, from h.p. Malta regt., to be capt, v. 
Grevilie who retires (16 Mar.) 

55/A Foot (at C. G. Hope). Capt. C. T. Bird, 
from h.p., to be capt., v. R. Fickiin, who exch., 
rec. dift (26 Feb.) 

72d Foot (at ditto). S. Fisher to be ens. by purch., 
V. Armstrong (26 Feb.) 

02(/ Foot (at Mauritius). Jas. Brash to be ens. by 
purch., V. Glover prom, in 7th F. (26 Feb.) 

Unattached, Lieuts. C. P. Alnslieand Geo. Wra- 
ton, from 4th L. Drags., to be capts. of inf., by 
purch, (both 16 Mar.) 

Ih-evet. Capt. John Gallway, 6 th F., to be major 
lnarm.( (12 Aug. 29). 


tom off the Wight (for Rotterdam).--13. Doydl 
Admiral, Wilson, from Bengal 24th Aug., and 
Mauritius 0th Dec.; at Deal.— 14. Spyal George, 
Grant, from Mauritius 5th Dec.; off Brighton.— 
17 . Celia, Trust, from Mauritius 24th Nov. ; at 
Deal.— 18. Sydney Packet, Waring, from Cape of 
Good Hope 27th Aug., at Deal— 21. Pomona, 
Hlghat, ftom Bomb^ 2l»t Nov. ; at LiverpCK^.— 
22. Noti-’cm, Kierufis, from China 19th OcL, and 
Manilla 18th Nov. ; at Cowes (for Denmark).— 
22. AMon, Macleod, from Bengal 26th Nov. ; at 
Liverpool. — Eliza, Brewer, from Mauritius 
16th Deo.; off Dover — Sir James Cockbum, 
Meek, from Japan, Chili, Sic,; off Margate.— 
Harmony, Church, from N. S. Wales 23d Oct. ; 
off Portsmouth. — 23. Amethyst, Coulthard, from 
N. S. Wales 8th Nov., and V. D. Land 3d Dec.; 
at Liverpool. 

Departures, 

March. 1. H.C.S. Berwickshire, Maden, for 
Bombay and China; from Deal — 1. H.C.S. £din- 
hurgh, Bax, for Bombay and China; from Deal.— 
1. Warblington, Crosby, for Mauritius; from 
Deal.—]. Mary, Cook, for Cape of Good Hope; 
from Bristol.— 1. Wilna, Tail, for Cape of Good 
Hope and Mauritius; from Deal. — 3. H.C.S. 
Marquis Camden, Larkins, for St. Helena, Straits 
of Malacca, and China ; from Deal. — 3. Roslytk 
Castle, Fergusson, for N.S. Wales (with convicts) ; 
from Deal.— .1. John lilggar, M‘ Death, for Bata- 
vja; from Ramsgate.— .3. Caledonia, M'Gregor, 
for Mauritius; from Portsmouth.— 4. Edward 
Ijmibe, Freeman, for Cape of Good Hone and 
Sw.m River; from Deal. — 5. Calcutta, Watson, 
for Bengal; from Liverpool. — 6. Whinscales, for 
Swan River; from Deah — 6. Fanny, Bunny, for 
Cape of Good Hope; from Deal.— 7 . David Clark, 
Viles, for Madras and Bengal ; from Portsmouth. 
— 7 . Elizabeth, Stewart, tor N. S. Wales ; from 
Deal. — a Wanderer (transport), Williams, for 
Cape of Good Hope and Mauritius ; from Ports- 
mouth.— 8. H. M. S. Badger, Crowdy, for Cane 
of Good Hope; from Portsmouth.— 20. Sir Charles 
Forbes, Leslie, for N. S. Wales; from Ports- 
mouth.— 25. Lady Fevershnm, Ellerby, for N. S. 
Wales (with convicts); from Portsmouth. — 26. 
H.C > London, Smith, for Madras and China ; 

from Deal 26. Croicn, Finder, for Bengal ; from 

Liverpool.— 27 . H.C.''. Castle Huntley, Drum- 
mon(l, for Madras and China; from Deal. — 27» 
Duke of Ijoncaster, Hanney, for Bengal; front 
Liverpool. — 27 . Alficd, Jackson, for Cape of 
Good Hope; from Deal. 


company’s cadets. 

Brevet. The undermentioned E. I. Company’s 
cadets to have temporary rank as ensign during 
period of their being placed under command of 
I.ieut.Col. Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, atChat- 
h.un, for field instructions in art of sapping and 

Cadets Wm. Douglas, W. S. Jacob, L. Hill, H. 
Siddons, W. H. Horsley, C, W. Tremenhere, and 
F. Werayss (all 18 Feb. 30). 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Feb. 23. Thomas Parsons, Jones, from Singa- 
Dore 1st Aug.; off Portsmouth. — 25 £m»7y, Couj^ 
land, from Batavia 25th Aug., and Mauritius; off 
Beachy Head.-27. Superior, Leslie, froin Mauri- 
tius; at Bristol.— 28. Elphinstone, Richardson, 
from Ceylon 20th Sept., and Mauritius 20th Nov. ; 
at Gravesend.— 28 Glenalvon, Rickaby, fromCape 
of Good Hope; at Deal (for Amsterdam ) — March 
1. Morning Star, Barker, from Mauritius 14th 
Nov.; at Gravesend.-!. Mellish, Vincent, from 
Bengal 7th Nov. ; at Deal.— 2. Hebe, Havislde, 
from Penang 1st Sept., and Cape of Good Hope 
17 th Nov. ; at Dartmouth,— 3. Lady Macna^ten, 
Faith, from Madras 17 th Oct., and Mauritius 1st 
Dec.; at Portsmouth.— 3. Triton, Crear, froin 
Batavia 3d Nov., and Cape of Good Hope 24th 
Dec.; off Portsmouth.— 3. Integrity, Reddock, 
from Mauritius 29th Nov. j off Portsmouth.— 4. 
Ionian, Buck, from V.D.Land 7th Nov. ; off Portfr 
mouth.— 7 . Edward, Brown, from Mauritius 16th 
Nov. ; off Portsmouth.— 7 . Princess Royal, Sher- 
wood, from Batavia 2l8t Oct. ; at Cowes (for An- 
twerp), — 8 . Socrates, Duncan, fr<Mn Mauritius 
27th Nov. I at Deal (for Hull).-ll. Roxburgh 
Castle, Denny, frwn Bengal 5th Dec., and Cape 
of Good Hope 16th Jan.; off Margate.— 13, Au.. 
gwta, Sturges, from China, Manilla, and Boi< 


passengers from INDIA. 

Per Bmcoolen, from Singapore: Lieut. Goldlng- 
ham, Madras artillery; Rev. J. Smith; Mrs, 
Smith, and three children ; Miss C, Jack ; Master 
H. Symes. 

Per Elphinstone, from Ceylon: Mr. and Mrs. 
Gibson and two children ; Mrs. Farquhar; Mrs. 
Civil and child ; Mrs. Lock and five children ; 
Master Browning; Misses Wilson and Martin. 

Per Mellish, from Bengal ; Mrs. Brand ; Mrs. 
Ronald; Miss Ritchie; Capt. F. Smallpage, 
valry; Capt. J. Brand, H.M. 16th Foot; Dr. 
James Ronald, Company’s service; Lieut. J. 
Hare, engineers; Lieut. J. M'KenzIe, H.M. 13th 
TMt. ; Lfeut. R. Rawlins, ditto; Mr, Mullet; 
Mr. Baines ; Master B. Ronald. 

Per Lady Maena^ten, from Madras: Mw, 
Backhouse and family; Capt. Kenny; Capt, 
Thompson ; Lieut, ^ar ; Lieut. Coombs; Lieut. 
Hume; Lieut. Duff; Lieut. Simpson j Lieut. 
Back ; Lieut. Gonem ; Lieut. Roebuck ; Lieut. 
French; Lieut. Donellan ; Ens. Juni(»; Mr. 
Higgins ; 30 troops ; 1. woman and 1 child of dittos 
Per Triton, from Batavia ; Mr. Buttivant. 


P*r Roxburgh Castle, from Bengal ; Mrs. Main- 
waring; Mrs. Davis; Mrs. Lloyd; Mrs. Strettlel; 
Mrs. Connell ; Mrs. Rickards; Mrs. Hilton; Mrs. 
Burford; Mn. Henderson ; Col. W. W. Davis, 
Bengal infantry; Capt. G. W. A. Lloyd, ^to; 
Capt D. Coxe, ditto ; R. Rickards, Esq., Madma 
C.S. ; Lieut. Evans, H.M. 3l8t regt ; Lieut. 
Cautley, Bengal cavalry ; Dr DalTyrople; Mr. 
A. H. Sein; Mr. Wallis; Mr, Mortlock, late of 
the Bengal infantry; Lieut. Or^e, H.M. 13th 
regt; Lieut Robertson, Madras rifle corps; 
Misses Cole, Davis, Bruce, ConnelL and 
Masters Malnwaring, 2 Strettle, Burford, 3 HU- 
ton, 2 Trltton, and. 2 Davis; 10 servants. (Mr. 
Welch died at sea 7th Feb.) 


Per Harmony, from N.S. W^: ^ M**’ 

Boughtoo, andievcn others; Mr, sod Mn, Wei* 
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ford ; Mr. and Mrs. Samuda ; Mr. and Mrs. Lisk ; 
two Misses Lisk; Mr. Cooke; Mr. Cole; Mr. 
Corneby ; Mr. Horton. 

Per lonUt, froto V.D. Land : Mr. John Elliot. 

PASSENGEaS TO INDIA. 

Pei- H.C.S. Berwickshire, for Bombay (sailed 1st 
March): Lieut Col. T. Butford, 14th Bombay 
N.I. : Miss K. M. Burford; Miss Eliza Adam; 
Miss Ann Adam; D. C. Bell, Esq., surgeon; 
Messrs. W. E. Frere, Geo. Hadden, and J. E. Hal- 
lett, writers; Mrs. Jane Bell ; Miss Jane Wright ; 
Lieut. Wm. Igglesden, Bombay marine; Mrs. Ig- 
glesden and child; Messrs. T. C. Pownell, G. A. 
Pruen, E. M. Milne, and Jas. Vincent, cadets; 
Mr. G. L. Rigby, volunteer, Bombay marine. 

Per H.C.S. Edinburgh, for Bombay (sailed 1st 
March): Major Fraser, H.M. 4()th Fool; Mrs. 
Fraser, wife of ditto; Ens. Powell, H.M. 40th 
Foot; 0.101. P.itrick Hunter, 1st I/.C.; Mr. D. L. 
Bum ; Miss E. M. Morris ; Miss A. Hall ; Mr. J. 
M. Davies, writer ; Mr. W. H. Grounds, volun- 
teer for marine. 

Per H. C. S. Mai quia Camden, for St. Helena, 
&c. (sailed :Jd March) : Mr. Geo. Armstrong, for 
St Helena; Mr. D. Browne, for Penang; Mrs 
Eleanor Bennett and son, for St. Hcleua; Miss 
Jane Maclaren, for ditto. 

Per H.C,S. London, for Madras: Capt .Tohn 
Chisholm; Lieut Chas. Butler ; Mr. J. F. Oait- 
skell, writer; Capt Geo. Fryer, and Mrs. Fryer; 
Messrs. J. 11. Bourdien and jh’. E. Miller, cadeta; 
Lieut. Stewart, H.M. 13th L. Drags. ; Cornets 
Campbell, Durdln, Huckett, and Julius, ditto; 
Major Poyntz, H.M. 46th Foot ; Capt. Pcrlham, 
ditto; Lieut Nott, ditto; Ens. Metcalfe, ditto ; 
Ens. Johnson, ditto; Lieut. Robinson, H.M. 26th 
Foot: Ens. Strum, ditto; Ens. Peacock, H.M. 
4rith Foot ; Capt. Reed, 40th Foot ; Lieut. Bel- 
ford, ditto; Lieut. Anderson, H.M. 64th Foot; 
Ens. Wooil, ditto; Mrs. Poyntz (wife of Major 
Poyntz), and child; Mrs. Beiford, wife of Lieut. 
Belford. 

Per H. C. S. Castle Huntlet/, for Madras : Mrs. 
Coombs, lady of Lieut. Col. Coombs; Mrs. Sa- 
vage, lady of Mr. Savage, barrister at Madras ; 
Miss L. Savage, proceeding with her sister ; Capt. 
G. R. Polwhele, and lady ; Lieut. T. Polwhcie, 
and lady, for Bengal ; Rev. W. Sawyer, and lady ; 
Capt. J. W. Cleveland, lady, and Infant son; 
Mrs. Conolly, for Singapore; Mrs. Jenkins, sister 
of Mrs. Cleveland ; Miss H. M. Awdry ; Miss C. 
Hall; Misses H. Jenkins, M. A. Jenkins, and E. 
Jenkins: Lieut. G. W. Moore ; Lieut. J Brook; 
Messrs. G. M. Scott and W. Middlemass, a.ssi8tant 
surgeons; Messrs. A. B. Jones, T. L. Pettegrew, 
A. M. Molyneux, and T. Snell, cadets; Master S. 
Jenkins. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The following Company’s .ships had arrived In 
China previous to the lOtnof October 4. 

Herefo^hire, and Bridgewater, — 10. Charles 
Grant, and Buckinghamshire, — 11. Lady Melville. 
—22. Lowther Castle,~2A. Wuterloo.—26. Duke of 
Susaer. — Sept. 7. Farquharson. — 1.3. Scaleby Cas- 
tle.— 14. General Kud.—\6. Thames.— 17. Hythe, 
and 18. Vanaittart, and Mangles.~\9. 

Duke of York, and Kellie Castl'’.—2{}. Atlas. — 
Oct. 7 . fPindaor.— The Inglis and Asia had not 
arrived. 

A letter from Bombay, dated Nov. 16, says 
“ no more country ships are to proceed to China 
this season. Cotton has fallen on that account.” 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. 7 . At Londonderry, the lady of Capt. B. 
M* Master, Madras army, of a son. 

9. At Early Bank Cottage, Perth, the lady of 
Colonel Farquhar, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
service, of a daughter, '^ho only survived until 
the following day. 

25. In Upper Harley;.Street, the Iftdy of James 
Rivett Canute, Esq., of a daughter. 

March 15. In the ftegent’s Park, the lady of 
Thomas Peel, Esq., of Swan River, of a son. 

28. The lady of Capt. B. Broughton, of the 
H<m. Compan/s service, of a daughter. 

Latelv. At Manor House, Exmouth, the lady 


of the Rev. E. Vaughan, late Archdeacon of Ma- 
dras. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 26. At Dover, W. A. Crawford, Esq., el- 
dest son of Wm. Crawford, Esq., of Pippbrook 
House, Dorking, Surrey, to Sarah Maria, eldest 
daughter of Capt. J. L. White, of Richmond, 
Surrey, and grand-daughter of the late Major 
Gen. John White, of Bengal. 

27 . At St. George’s Church, Alex.Duncan, Esq., 
surgeon Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, to Kathe- 
rine, daughter of A. Sutherland, Esq. 

Mare.h 10 At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
Grantham Munton, youngest son of Vice Aclmiral 
Sir Joseph S. Yorke, K.C.B., Ac., to Marian 
Emily, eldest daughter of the late Sir Henry C. 
Montgomery, Bart. 

18. At St. Pancras Church, H. Watson, Esq., 
of the Cape of Good Hope, to Nancy, third 
daughter of John Watson, Esq., of Upper Fitz- 
roy Street. 

— At Lymc-Rcgis, S. S. Trevour, Esq., of the 
Madras artillery, to Frances, daughter of the 
Rev. J. Randolph, of Lyme. 

23. At St. (icorge’s, Hanover Square, Miss 
Fanny, daughter of Mr. and Lady Theodosia 
Bligh, niece to the Marquis of Londonderry and 
the Earl of Damley, to George, son of Sir Robert 
Wigram, of Wexford, B.art., and of Waltham- 
stow House, Essex. 

— At All Saints’, Poplar, Capt. C. F. Davies, 
late commander of the ship Anna Ilobertson, of 
Calcutta, to Mary Sargent, eldest daughter of Mr. 
S. Stockman, of Kingsware, Devoashire. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Capt. James Aitchison, 
Hon. E. I. Company’s military service, to Miss 
Mary Turner, 


DEATHS, 

Sept. 26. At sea, on the passage from Madras, 
Lieut. Col. Andrew Macijueen, 36th regt. N.L, 
son of the late Rev, D. Macqueen, Preston Kirk. 

OeM. At Worthing, aged two years, the Hon. 
Arthur Dudley Law, only child of Lord Ellen- 
borough. 

19. At Edinburgh, at the advanceti age of 100 
years, Mrs. Henrietta Farquharson, daughter of 
the deceased Alex. Farquharson, W. S., relict of 
Walter Gilchrist, Esq., late merchant in Edin- 
burgh, and mother of John Borthwlck Gilchrht, 
LL.D., a lineal descendant of the Borthwlck fa- 
mily. 

26. Edward Dupuis, of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s service, third son of the Rev. George Du- 
puis, rector of Wendlebury, Oxon. 

AfarcA 1. William Robert, only son of the late 
Claud Russell, Esq., Bengal civil service, aged 1.3. 

2. In Lower Grosvenor Ftreet, Colonel John 
Mackenzie, C.B., of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
service, on their Madras establishment. 

4. At Edinburgh, Colonel Udney Yule, C.B., of 
the Hon. E. I. Company’s service. 

— At Tannington, Suffolk, Chas. Ray, Esq., 
surgeon on the Bengal establishment, and attached 
to Skinner’s corps of local horse. 

9. In Regent Street, James Denny, Esq., of the 
Bengal medic,-rl establishment. 

12. In Pall-Mall East, the Hon. Douglas Kln- 
naird, after a long and painful illness. 

14. At his house, Gower Street, Bedford Square, 
agal &3, Colonel Wm. Duncan, late of the Ben. 
gal military service. 

16. At his house on Richmond Terrace, White- 
hall, Sir Robert Townsend Farquhar, Bart., M.P., 
a Director of the Hon. East-India Company, and 
many years governor of the Mauritiuz and its de- 
pcnclencles. 

18. In Upper Gower Street, In his 60th year, S. 
S. Canceller, Esq., late of the East-India House. 

21. In Tavistock Square, Lieut. Colonel Gas- 
coyne, late of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service. 

Lately. At Brighton, Mrs. Trant, relict of the 
lateD. Trant, Esq., mother of Mr. Trant, M.P. 
for Dover, and sister to the late Earl of Clare. 

— In Germany, aged 76, the AblxS Joseph Do- 
browsky, a great oriental scholar, and deeply 
versed m thelanguages and antiquities of the Sla- 
vonian nations. He was a native of Hungary, 
became a Jesuit at Briinit, and on the suppression 
of the order he studied at Prague, where he at- 
tained a high literary rank. He travelled all over 
the continent in the prosecution of his' researches 
In Slavonian literature, In the course of which he 
visited Brunn, where he died. 



1830.] PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST, 

t’T’ «"<■> “■ “<’««/ 

maundg equalto 1 lO factorumaundi. If equal to 82tb. 2 oz, 2drs., and lOd bazar 

than when sold by Ct. Rupees V. mds The Madras* ranftu ?' P^^^ee 5 to S per cent, more 

to 746J ib. The^PecJwZ Ji^hs Ss!^ Candy 


CALCUTTA, November 26, 1829. 


Rs.A. 

S.Rs.cwt. is'o’fi 

10015 0 

* •••••••,•*•* B. md. 0 7 

Copper Sheathing. lG-28 ..F.md. 47 4 

S()-4() do. 47 4 

Thick sheets do. 47 12 

do. 46 « 

do. 48 0 

do. 44 12 - 

Mails, assort. do. 'IQ 0 - 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 40 0 - 

I^ussia Sa.Rs.do. 45 12 - 

Copperas do. 3 0 - 

Cottons, chintz A. _ 

Muslins, assort 5 D - 

Twist, Mule, 14-50 Mor. 0 74 - 

TTTi W-120 do. 0 6- 

Cutlery P. C. 

Glass and Earthenware ! ! ! ! P.* c! - 

Hardware ' * P c" 

Hosiery 10 D. - 


Iron, Sweillsh, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F. md. 

, flat do. 

English, sq do. 

, — ;r-- do. 

, ^heet do. 

1 Hoops F.md. 

' — ■ Kentledge cwt. 

' Lead, Pig F.md. 

I , Sheet ,ln 

jMillinery . 1 

Shot, patent ...bag ' 

l;‘^Pt-Ucr Ct.Rs. F. imh i 

•j :>tationery p 

!i Steel, English Ct.Rs. F.‘ md.‘ < 

1, —7- Swedish do. ( 

■| m/” Sa.Rs. box 2i 

. I Woollens, Broad cloth, fine 1> 

• I coarse p 

• , Flannel i; 


MADRAS, July 1, 1829. 


Dottles 

Copper, Sheathing '.candy 

do.' 

— - Old do. 

Nails, assort do.* 

Cottons, (Jhintz 

- Muslins and Ginghams 

Longcloth 

Cutlery 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware 

Hosiery 

Iron, Swedish, sq candy 

English sq do. 

Flat and bolt do. 


Rs. _ Rs. 

10 @ 12 
3:in — .340 
280 — 285 

280 — 285 

380 — 350 

P.C. 

P.c. - 10 A. 

10 A.— 20 A. 

10 A.— 25 A. 

20 A. — 25 A. 

20 A.— 25 A. 

Overstocked. 
62 ~ 60 
26 — 28 
26 — 28 


I Iron Hoops candy 42 60 

; — ,N«fls ulo. 105 - 122 

.Lead, Pig do. 40 - 45 

Sheet do. 42 — 4.5 

Millinery.... Unsaleable. 

Shot, patent 20 A.- 25 A. 

.Spelter candy .32 — 36 

Stationery C. 6 A. 

Steel, English candy 70 — 77 

Swedish do. 87 — 'U 

iTln Plates box 22 — 23 

iWoollens, Broadcloth, fine P.C. — JO A. 

Flannel 25 X.- ^ a.* 


13 0MB AY, October 17, 1829. 


Anchors cwt, 22 @ 

Bottles, pint doz. n — 

Loals ton 15 — 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-24 cwt. h — 

— . 2^-22 do. 73 - 

• Thick sheets do. 0 — 

do. 66 - 

Cottons, Chintz 30 A.— 

■ Longcloths 40 A. - 

■ Muslins 50 A — 

Other goods lOD. — 

Yarn, 20-00 ft j - 

Cutlery 25D. — 

Glass and Earthenware 15 A. — 

Hardware. 30 A— 

Hosiery q _ 


0 Iron, Swalish, bar St. candy 76 (ai o’ 

0 English, do do.^ 40 - o* 

0 Plates do. 10 — 0 

fl Rod for bolts St. candy 38 — o 

0 J do. for nails do. 60 — o 

0 |Lead, Pig. cwt. 10 — o 

d , cwt. 18 — 29 

60 A. Spelter do. 8? — 0 

U ptationery '. P.C.— 0 

0 Steel, Swedish tub 20 — o 

25 A. Tin Plates box 26—0 

0 Woollens, Broad cloth, fine 25 D.— 30 D 

0 10 D.— 20 D.’ 

Flannel 20 A.- 0 


CANTON, October 16, 1829. 


Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 4 @ 5 Smalts pecul 

Lonffcloths, 40yds do. 5 — 6 Steel, Swedish, in kits .cwt 

34 to ^ yds do. 24-3 Woollens, Broad cloth vd. 


S r 24-3 Woollens, Broad cloth . . . .’.yd. 

Cambrics, 12 yds do. I4 — IJ Camlets nee. 


— - Bandannoes do. I4 — 2 

r;r~ X?™ pecui 40—35 

do. 3 - 0„ 

do. 6-0 


..do. 14—2 Do. Dutch do. 

pMul 40 — 35 Long Ells Dutch do. 

. .do. 3-0 Tin pecul 

. .do. 4 — 0 Tin Plates . box 


Drs. Drp. 
12 @ 28 
6 - 7 
1 ~ ]| 
28 0 
28 — 0 
7 — 8 
18 — 19 
11-0 


^ Prices of Eueopea% Goods in tlie East. 
SINGAPORE, October SO, 1529. 


Drs. DrsJ Dw. Drs. 

Anchors pecal KM @ ll i Cotton Hkfs. imit. Baltick, dblc...corge 6 (a), n 

Bottles 100 4 — 41 do. do Pullicat do. 4 — 0 

Copper NAlls and Sheathing pecul 401 — 42 | Twist, 40 to 70 pecul 65 — 70 

Cotton8,Madapollam8,25yu. by 32in. pcs. 3 — 31 Hardware, assort P.D. 

Imit. Irish 25.,^. ..30 do. 3 — 3J Iron, Swt^ish pecul 5 — 

Longcloihs 12.... 36 do. none English do. 4 — 4} 

.38 to 40.... ,34-36 do. 61— 8 Nails do. 12 —1.3 

do. . .do .38 40 do. 7 — 9 Lead, Pig do. 7 — 8 

do... do 44 do. 8—11 Sheet ,.do. 7 — 8 

— 50 do. 9 — 10 Shot, patent bag 31 — 0 

— 65 do. 9 — 10 Spelter pecul 6 — 5i 

GO do. 11 —14 Steel, .Swedish do. 11 —13 

— Prints, 7-8. single colours do. 2i — 31 English do. none 

— 9-8 do. 31 — 41 1 Woollens, Long Ells pee. 9 —10 

Cambric, 12yd8. by40to45in...do. 11 — 4 Camblcts do. .31 — .'il 

— Jaconet, 20 44 ..46 ....do. 3 — 8 Ladies’ cloth yd. I — li 


REM J 

Calcutta, Nov. 28, 1829. — Sales in Twist going 
on at full prices. Piece Goods rather improving. 
Marine Stores heavy, hut rather improving. 
Earthen, Glass, and Hardware, the market very 
heavy. Beer, generally, looking up. Conner 
sales limited. Spelter very heavy, and looking 
down. Lead without improvement. Iron, a 
shade lower. Block Tin is in very limited in- 
quiry. 

Bombay, Off. 17-— Owing to the near approach 
of the Deu)alie festival, Or Hindoo new year, the 
buyers seem unwilling to make extensive pur- 
chases, and we have heard of a few sales only sWe 
our last, principally Ih Europe Piece Goods, but 
these were in limited quantity. Metals remain in 
stearly demand. Cotton yam has sold at one rupee 
per lb., but the demand is most inanimate. Hodg- 
son’s Beer, in first hands, has been all disposed of 
at 60 rupees per hhd., and any improvement will 


INDIA SECURITIES 

Calcutlo, Bee. 1, 1829, 

Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 25 8 Remittable 24 8 Preui. 

Disc. 1 8^01d Five per ct.Loan • •• 2 0 Disc. 

Disc. 0 4 New ditto ditto 0 8 Disc. 

Bank Shares— Prem. 4,600 to 4,700. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent, 

Dittoongovemmentandsalary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

Union Bank. 

Discount on approved bills .... 5 0 per cent. 

Interest on deposits, 8 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

Cn London, 6 months’ sight,— to buy Is. lid. to 
Is. Hid— to sell Is. Hid. to 2s. per Sicca Rupee. 
On Bombay, 30 days’ sight. So. Rs. 98 per 100 
Bombay Rs. 

On Madras, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 88 to 90 per 100 
Madras Rs. 


Madras, Oct. 14, 1829. 
Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remlttable Loan. 


At the Rate of Subscription, vie/ 350 

Madras Rs. per aSl 6a. Rs 33 Prem, 

At the Rate prevallinj^mong Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
llc Securities, vt2.106^ Madras Rs. per 
JOOSa. Rs 31 Prem. 

Five per cent Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viu. 350 
Madras Rs. per 336 Sa. Rs i Prem. 


RKS. 

depend on arrivals. W ines and Spirits never were 
more abundant or unsaleable. 

Canton, Oct. 17.— There is no improvement in 
any British manufattures, and the Chinese, being 
fearful of a fall in the thief articles of that des- 
crintion the moment the aggregate cargoes of the 
Inuiamcn are brought forward, are reluctant to 
make any extensive purchases from the stocks 
actually in hand. Swedish steel is at present very 
scarce. Lead and Iron, stock heavy, and dull in 
demand. Cotton Yam, a few bales have liecn 
sold atS. ,58, and the manufactures now bringing 
the finer sorts into use. New dollars selling at a 
premium of one per cent., and very scarce. Sycee 
Silver not procurable. 

New South fVales, Nov. 8 — Merchandize of 
every description very low, and almost every arti- 
cle of use or luxury can be obtained at 50 per 
cent, below the cost price in England. 


AND EXCHANGES. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 106^ Madras Hs. per 


KXISa. Rs Ij Disc. 

Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the 18th Aug. 
1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. lOii^ 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs IJ Prem. 


Bom&ey, Oct. 17, 1829. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. 84d. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, llOi Bom. Us. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 1024 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities, 

Remittable Loan, 140 Bom.Rs. per 100 S.Rs. 

Old 5 per cent.— 109 Bom. Rs. per KM) Sa. Rs. 
New 6 percent.— 1111 Bom.Rs. perlOOS.Bs. 


Singapore, Ang. 29, 1829. 

Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills, — none. 

On ditto, Private Bills, Sa.R8. 209 per lOO Sp.Drs. 


Canton, Oct. 16, 1829. 

Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 6 months’ sight, 38. 11 d. to 48. per Sp. 
Dr.— no bills. 

On Bengal, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 200 per 100 Sp. 

Drs.— no bills. 

On Bombay, — no bills. 



EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 1829-30, with their Managing Owners, Commanders, &c. 




LIST of SHIPS trading to INDIA and Eastward of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 


GOODS DECLARED for SALE at the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


For S<ile 1 April-^Prnmpt .30 April. 

Sundry Wines, Spirits, Rice, Sago, and other 
remains of Stores. 

For Sale "JApnl— Pi onipt R5 Juli/. 
Licensed.— Coffee. 

Fur Sale 20 April — Prompt 9 Julj/. 
Company' a and Licensed.— Indigo. 


For Sale 11 May — Prompt 6 August. 
Company’s.— Sal tpetrc. 

CARGO of EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 
CARGOES of the Mcllish and Roxburgh CaailOt 
from Bengal, and the Lady M^Naghten, from 
Madras. 

Company’s.— Sugar— Cotton. 





LONDON PRICE CURRENT, March 26, 1830. 


CAST-IKDIA AND CIliNA PRODUCE. II „ , *’• *" '*• *'• '• 

Mother-o’- Pearl ia n ^ « /» 

„ £. s. d. £. s. a |l .Shells, 4 10 0 @ j 0 0 

."'**L'**® 0 fi @ 0 !) 0 Nankeens piece 

Colfee, Java 1 12 o — 110 o |, Rattans 1()0 0 1 0 — 0 2 0 

■ (JierilKin 1 12 0 — 1 17 01 Rice, Bengal White •• cwt. 0 11 0 — 0 ]j 0 

■ Sumatra and Ceylon ' . 1 7 0 — 1 11 0 ,! Patna 0 14 0 — 017 0 

Java 0 7 0 — 0 0 0 

jrZ 3 5 0 — 5 IB 0 I, Safflower 2 10 0 — 7 0 0 

Cotton, Surat lb 0 0 .31 — 0 0 5^ ' Sago 0 12 0 — 1 0 0 

Madras 0 0 3] — 0 0 .11 1 Pearl 0 12 0 — 1 12 0 

Bengal 0 0 33 — 0 0 4l' Saltpetre 1 13 G — 2 0 0 

— Bourbon 0 0 7 — 0 0 9 || Silk, Bengal Skein lb 

Drugs & for Dyeing. Novi Last 

A\loes, Epatira cwt. 5 0 0 — IG 0 0 I Ditto White Sale’s 

Annlsceds, htar 5 12 0 — .5 15 0 'i China Prices. 

■ Bengal and Privilege. . 


Borax, Refined 3 lO 0 — 3 15 0 

• Unrefined, or Tincal 4 0 0 — 4 5 0 

Cainphire 6 0 0 - 0 0 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar- .lb U 6 9 — 

■ Ceylon 0 1 () — 


7 6 

0 1 3 
•cwt. 4 0 0 — 4 15 0 


3 10 0 
0 1 4 


Cassia Buds 

— Uignea 3 3 0 — 

Castor Oil ft 0 0 G — 

( hma Root cwt. 1 5 0 

Cubebs.... 2 15 0 — 3 0 0 

Dragon s IlliKid 3 0 0 — 22 0 0 

iium Ammoniac, lump. . 2 10 0 — 4 10 0 

1 8 0 — 3 0 0 

Assafeetida 1 0 0 — 4 0 0 

Beniamin 2 0 0 — .10 () 0 

3 0 0 — 11 0 0 

Cambogium 15 0 0 — 21 0 0 

Myrih 3 0 0 — 15 0 0 

Dhbanum 1 0 0 — 3 lo 0 

, 9 0 0 — 12 0 0 

lb 0 1 0 — 0 2 0 

— 0 3 .3 - 0 3 G 

— fhell cwt. 5 00 — 7 0 G 

Sti(k 

Musk, China .. • ox. 1 5 0 — 2 0 0 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 14 0 — 1 1 0 

Oil, (’assia ... . oz. 0 0 4i — 0 0 5 

■ Cinnamon 0 17 0 

Coco-nut cwt. 170 1 9 0 i| 


Organzinc . 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 4 0 - 0 10 3 

Cloves 0 0 — 0 2 0 

Mace 0 4 0 — 0 5 0 

— — Nutmegs 0 3 0 — 0 3 9 

Ginger cwt. 0 IB 0 — i 0 0 

Pepper, Black- ■ lb 0 0 .31— 0 0 3i 

White 0 0 4 — 0 0 G 

Sug.ar, Bengal cwt. 1 3 0 — 1 13 0 

Siam and China — 1 3 0 — 1 B 0 

Mauiitius 

Manilla and Java 1 3 0 — 1 B 0 

Tea, Bohea ft 0 1 G| — 0 1 H| 


Congou 

Souchong 

(\iinpoi 

Twankay 

Pekoe 

Hyson Skin 0 2 2 

Hyson 0 3 9 

Young Hyson 

Gunpowder — 

Tin, Banca cwt. 

Tortoiseshell lb 0 IG 0 

Vorinillion lb 0 .3 3 

Wax ...cwt. G 0 0 

Wood, Sanders Red ...ton 10 0 0 


Ebony 


0 2 ii — 0 3 U 

0 3 G — 0 4 Bi 

0 2 01 — 0 2 5 

0 2 21 — 0 2 lOi 

0 2 2 — 0 3 21 

0 3 9 — 0 5 10 


- 2 10 0 
- 0 3 G 

■ BOO 

■ 11 10 -0 


GOO— 10 0 0 


Cloves ft 0 0 G — 0 0 9 , b^pan 8 0 0 — 10 0 0 

Mace • • - - - 

Nutmegs 

Onium • - • 

Rhubarb 


0 0 
••0 13' 

.... 0 2 0 

cwt. 3 5 0 
lb 0 0 9 


Sal Ammoniac • • • 

Senna 

Turmeric, Java • ■ ■ cwt. 1 0 0 — 

9 1 

China 1 

Galls, in Sorts 3 

—1 Piue 3 12 G 


AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 


Ox and Cow 0 0 4 

Indigo, Blue 

Blue and Violet • • • . 

Purple and Violet- - • • ( 

Violet 0 .1 0 


Copper 

Consuming sorts • 

Oude goocTto fine • 

Do. ord. and bad - 

■ Low and bad Oude - 

Madras ordinary - 

• — - Do. low and bad • • - 


0 4 6 






1 Cedar Wood 

. .foot 

0 

3 

0 

- 0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

4 G 

1 Oil, F'ish 

..tun 31 

0 

0 







Whalefins 

...ton 135 0 

0 




1 » 

0 

1 G 

Wool, N. S. Wales, vi: 








1 1 *. 

1 

.3 0 1 

Best 

. . . .lb 

0 

2 

0 

— 0 

5 

0 

' — 

0 

IG 0 

Inferior 


U 

0 

Hi 

— 0 

1 

10 


1 

10 0 1 

V. U. Land, viz 








— 

4 

0 0 1 

Best 


9 

0 10 

- 0 

1 

4.J 

— 

.3 15 9 

Inferior 


0 

0 

3i 

— 0 

0 

9 














0 

0 6 1 

SOUTH Al’li 

JCAN 

PRODUCE. 






Aloes 

. IWt. 

0 JB 

0 

— 1 

0 

0 





Ostrich Feathers, und . 

.. th 

1 

0 

0 

— 5 10 

0 

— 

0 

7 11 

Gum Arabic 

cwt. 

0 15 

0 

— 1 

0 

0 

— 

0 

7 0 

Hides, Dry 

...lb 

0 

0 

4i 

— 0 

0 

G 


0 

G 0 1 

Salted 


0 

0 

4i 

— 0 

0 

54 

— 

0 

5 6 

Oil, Palm 

.cwt. 2G 

0 

0 

- 27 

0 

0 

— 

0 

5 0 

P’lsh 

..lun 2B 

0 

0 



— 

0 

4 9 

Raisins 

cwt. 40 

0 

0 


— 

- 

— 

0 

3 3 1 

Wax 


5 

0 

0 

— 5 

10 

0 


0 

2 3 

Wine, Madeira 

.pipe 10 

0 

0 

— 22 

0 

0 

— 

0 

4 1 1 

Reii 


13 

0 

0 

— 20 

0 

0 

— 

0 

4 6 

Wood, Teak 

.loaii 

7 

0 

0 

— 8 

0 

0 


nilCES OF SHARES, March 26, 1830. 


DOCK.S. 


•^t- Katherine’s . . . 
Ditto Debentures . 


^MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agricultural;. , 

Carnatic Stock, 1st Class 

g‘tto, 2d Class 

Van Diemen’s Land Company. . 



Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 


75 

774 

RQ 

£. 

4 p. cent. 
34 p. cent. 

£. 

483,750 

.3,114,000 

1,352,752 

£. 

100 

£. 

1 

4J p 'cent' 

*500,000 



19t> 

8 p. cent. 

1,38o!oOO 

- 



11 dig. 

m 

90i 

5 dig. 

4 

10,000 

100 

20i 


3 





10,000 

100 

10 


Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
April. Oct. 

5 April. 5 Oct. 
June. Dec. 


June. Dec. 
June. Dec. 


Wolfe, Brutlieis, 23, AUvy, 


TUt: LONDON MARKETS. 


ikiigar . The Sugat ittarhet generally is rather 
dull : Mauritius Sugars are lower, except the strong 
and fine qualities. Bengal Sugars are steady. 
Manilla somewhat higher. Siamese Sugars conti- 
nue the same as before. 

Oiffee. The market for Coffee has undergone 
little variation. Few sales of East-India have 
jreccntly taken placet but prices are firm. 

Jndigo> On the 26th> about 200 chests of Ma- 
dras Indigo sold freely and at very fair prices. 

8pive»» The inquiry after some descriptions of 
Spkes is renewed : but the prices are unaltered. 

Cotton Wool. The reports ftom the manufac- 
turing districts are very favourable, the demand 
for Cotton Goods being extensive : the purchases 
of Cotton have been consequently upon a large 
scale, especially towards the close of the month. 
Th9 sales of East-India Cotton during the last 


week were as follows: Bengal, 220 bales; Surdf/ 
4,960 bales; Madras, 30 bales. 

The following report of the general aspect of 
trade In the country appears in the Lotidon New 
Price Current: “ There has been fen: some thne 
past a general improvement in the commerce of 
the country, and it is now assuming a still mcn:c 
decided character. The accounts from Manches- 
ter, Leeds, Coventry, and Gla^ow, state the 
transactions are on the most extensive scale, and 
that the goods are regularly sold weekly as they 
come forward. The letters from Glasgow state 
the manufacturers' are refusing orders, as they can- 
not complete them within the time limited by the 
buyers. The improvement in trade is not cmi- 
flned to one branch of business, it extends- t® all 
foreign and colonial produce, and to the manufac- 
tures and shipping of the country. The profits are 
very low, but they are abo stated to be improv- 
ing." 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 26 February (o 23 March 1830. 


reb. 

Bank Ct 

Stock. 1 Red. 

3 Pr.Ct. 
Consob. 

3}Pr.Ct.'3}Pr.Ct. 
C^onsob. 1 Red. 

N.4Pr.C. 

Ann. 

Long 

Annuities. 

India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 

Exch. 

Bills. 

26 

218l9i92|924 

91|91i' 1004 

100 04 1024102} 19^;,19li 

— 

75 76p 

75 77p 

27 

219 9J 92 92} 

91i91i 100} J 99}00} 102}102| 194 19fg246 6^ 

77p 

76 77p 

1 

219 9^ 

92 92i 

91|9I| 


99400} 1024102} 19} 19} 247 9 

76 77 

76 77 

2 

218f9§ 

9^92 i 

91}92| 100| 1 10040} 102}102} 

— 

246} 

76 77 

76 77 

3 

— 

93 93i 

92}924 


100}0} 102} 102} 

— 

242 4 

76 77 

76 77 

4 

— 


92492} 100 0} 

looiol 102} 1024 

— 

240 2 

— 

76 77 

5 

— 

— 

924921 

— 

— 

102} 10.34 

— 

— 

76p 

76 77 

6 

— 

— 

92 92} 

— 

— 

1024102# 

— 

— 

76 77p 

76 77 

8 


— 

91192} 

— 

— 

1024103 

— 


— 

76 77 

9 

— 

-- 

914924 


— 

10211024 

— • 

— 

77 78 

76 77 

10 

— 


91492} 

— 


IO2I1024 

— 

— 

— 

76 77 

11 

— 

— 

91}92 


— 

10211024 

— 

— 

77p 

76 77 

12 


— 

91492} 


— 

102|103 



77p 

77 78 

13 


— 

91492} 



1024103 

— 

— 

77p 

77 79 

15 

— 

— 

92492} 

— 

— 

10341034 

— 

.. 

77p 

78 79 

16 

— 

— 

92492} 

— 

— 

102fl024 



77 78p 

78 79 

17 


— 

92 924 

— 

t — 

102} 1024 

— 

— 

76 77 

78 79 

18 

... 

— 

914924 



1024102# 

— 

— 

77 

78 79 

19 

— - 

— 

92 92} 

— 

— 

1 024102} 

... 

— 

— 

— 

20 

— 

— 

92}92| - 

— 

102}102| 

— 

... 

77 

77 78 

22 

— 

— 

92} 92} 

— 


102jl024 

— 


78 

78 79 

23 

<— 

— 

92492} 

— 



10241024 


— 

78 79p,78 79 

24 

— 

— 

92}92| 

— 

— f 

102} 102} 

— 

— 

77 79p 

78 79 

25 












JBoUOHTON and Obinsted, Slock Brokers, 2, CornhilL 





{ Kbl ] 


INDEX TO VOL. L 


PART I.-ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, &c. . 


Jbbas Mirza and the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, yi. 

African and C/n’ncsi? customs, coincidence 
in, 312. 

Ali Pacha, of Yanina, 146. 

Amherst (Lord), malicious insinuation 
against, 121. 

Animals, hospitals for, at Surat, 213. 

Anthropophy, medical, in China, 254. 
military song, 140. 

Ardebil, library of, 174. 

Army, Indian, observations on, 141, 221, 
231, 309, 317. 

Assahan, in the Malayan peninsula, trip 
to, 253. 

Astrakhan, travels of Count Potocki in, 
265— Hindoos establislied at, 267. 

Authors, Russian, 97— -Oriental, 145. 

Ayar Panas, hot springs at, 253. 

Banian*s Hospital for animals, 243. 

Baluchkoff, a Russian poet, verses by, 

100 . , 

Bengalee renderings of Scripture Terms, 
198. 

Berbers o( Nubia, 171. 

Biography, neglect of British Indian, 18. 

Birth, extraordinary, 326, 

Bombay, considerations on the recent 
beas corpus case at, 275. 

Botanic Gardens at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 168. 

Brain, ossified, 172. 

Brick-Tea, 269. 

Bryce (Dr.), and the Oriental Herald, 
286. 

Buddha, travels of the Siamese, 321. 

Buddhism, its effect upon the manners of 
the Mongols, 39. 

Burning Mountain in Australia, 73. 

Bushmen of South Africa, 168. 

BvJtan, priesthood of, 244 — government 
of, 245— route from Nepal to Tazedo 
tlirough, 246. 

Byron (Lord), letters and journals of, 
145. 

Capooism of Ceylon, 49. 


Calmncs, customs of, 266 — visit to cl 
prince of, 268. 

Cannibalism in the Fcejee Islands, 205. 

Caste, observations on, 310. 

Caucasus, travels of Count Potocki in, 
265 — singular republic in, 270. 

Cemetery, immense, 247. 

Ceylon, its devil worship, 48 — failure of 
colonization in, 1 07. 

ClMmpollion (M.), discoveries of, in hiero. 
glyphics, 233. 

China, remarks on the trade to, 23, 28, 
105, 177, 223— route from Nepal to 
the frontiers of, 215— medical anthro- 
pophy in, 254 — affurs in, 294 — coin- 
cidence in the customs of, and Africa, 
312— pugilism in, 326.y 

Chinese epitaphs, 144. 

Chinese Language, letters on, 29. 

Cholera, remarks on, 321. 

Cingalese poetry and demonology, 48. 

CUve (Lord), false appreciation of hia 
character, 19. 

Coal in New South Wales, 25. 

Colonization of India, remarks on, 26’, 
107, 113, 224— total failure of, in Cey- 
lon, 107. 

Confucius, manners and habits of, 169. 

Constantinople, description of, 1 50. 

Cossyah Hills, geology of, 67. 

Cotton, cultivation of, in Persia, 324. 

Cw/?c medals, 174. 

Cylinder, praying, 244. 

DeliHum tremens, case of, 323. 

Dillon (Capt.), his discovery of ilie fate 
of La Perouse, 205 — singular escape of, 
206. 

Dmitrieff, a Russian author, 102. 

Dogs, respect of the Calmucs for, 266, 

Dum,, a village of Bhote, 246. 

Z)’ UnMle ( Capt.), his account of the Man- 
nicoians, 211. 

Dmrf, Malay, 253. 

Earth, peculiar, found in Nepal, 219. 

Eastern Society, regeneration of, 213. 

East’India Question, examination of the 
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vnrious publications on, '2'1, 105 — P.ir- 
li.niKMitary investigation of 177. 

Egi/pty political clianges in, OH. 

Egyptian newspaper, 95 — hieroglyphics, 
233. 

Epitaphs, Chinese, H4. 

Fable, Russian, 102. 

Fabrics, Jndian printed, origin of their 
prohibition in England, 76. 

Feasting amongst the Tibetians, 2.52. 

Pe^ee Islands, cannibalism in, 205, 

Fracture, disunited, case of, 322. 

Frost (Mr.), and the Medico- Botanical 
Society, 162, 252. 

Geology of the Cossyah Hills, 67--of 
New South Wales, 75— of the Mecala 
Hills, 249. 

Giaour, incident on which Lord Byron’s 
poem of that name is founded, 1.53. 

Gipsies, oriental origin of, 63, 161. 

Grant (Sir John), his argument in the 
matter of Moro Ragonath considered, 
275. 

Greece, Lord Byron’s description of, 148, 

149. 

Creek Language, connexion between, and 
the Sanscrit, 32.5. 

Gulunchu, eifects of the extract of, 323. 

Gylongs, or priests, of Butan, 244, 245. 

Half -Batta Order, observations on, 141. 

Hastings (Warren), false appreciation of 
his character, 20. 

Heaven, Bengalee rendering of the term, 

198. 

Hieroglyjdiical writings, nature of, 233. 

Hieroglyphics of Horapollo, 313. 

Hindus, analogies between their code and 
that of the Jews, 117 — influence of se- 
cular instruction on, 173 — Sir Thomas 
Strange’s elements of their law, 181 — 
law books of, 183— hints for employ- 
ing them in places of trust, 226— re- 
ligious conversion of, 229— their suttee 
practice, 257 caste system o^ 310 
— dictionary of pharmacy, 320 — ac- 
count of those ^tablished at Astrakhan, 
267. 

Horapollo, hieroglyphics of, 313, 

ifojrpito; for animals, 243. 

India, free import trade from, 3— land re- 
venue of, 23— colonization of, 26, 107, 
113, 224— remarks on the trade to, 23, 
28, 105, 177, 223— proprietory of the 
land in, 81, 191— the army, 141, 221, 
231, 309, 317— aboriginal language of, 
162 — employment of the natives of, in 
places of trust, 226 — freedom of the 
press in, 228—religious conversion of 


the natives of, 229 — fruits and vege- 
tables of, 324. 

Indigo, East- India, observations on, 20 I, 
263. — described by Pliny, ib. 

I ndo- Britons, state of, 227. 

Indophilus, letters of, on the free trade 
and colonization of India, 107. 

Inflammation of the veins, remarks on, 
250. 

Interpreters in India, pay of, 143. 

Iron Road, Lama’s, 246. 

Jagheer-lands, Company’s, 217. 

Japan, advantages to be derived fiom a 
trade with, 306. 

Java, Lord Minto’s expedition to, 297, 
301 — upas tree of, 299. 

Jews at Cochin, 320. 

Jewish and IJiadn Codes, analogies be- 
tween, 117. 

Joukowsky, a Russian poet, verses by, 99. 

Judges, duties of, in colonies, 180. 

Judicial System of India, 25 — of th?l Mali- 
rattas, 52, 186. 

Karamdn, the Russian historian, 98. 

Koros (M. Csomo de), his researches in 
Tibet, 64. 

KodofjT, a Russian poet, verses by, 103. 

Kriloff', a Russian author, 102. 

Kubboo, valley of, in Ava, 76. 

Kuhitchi, singular republic at, 270. 

Kulti, towm of, described, 216. 

La Perouse, f.ue of, 205, 211. 

Lama Rulers Sakyu, 247. 

Lamas iron road, 246. 

Lands, jagheer, 217. 

Landed Tenure, ancient Hindu law con- 
cerning, 81, 191. 

Land Revenue of India, remarks on, 23. 

Lassa, a city of Bhote, description of, 248. 

Laiv, Hindu, elements of, 181 — ancient, 
regarding tenure of lands in India, 81, 
191 — respecting suttees, 259. 

Literature, present stale of, in Russia, 97. 

Literary Intelligence, 79, 175, 255, 328. 

Maaletchaut e Dara Shekohy, a dictionary 
of pharmacy, 320, 

Macdonnell (Mr, Eneas), on the East- 
India question, 105. 

Madras, changes in the army at, 317. 

Mag^an ReUg^n in China, 173. 

Mahdy, or Arab prophet, appearance of, 
in Africa, 71. 

Mahratla version of tlie New Testament, 
287. 

Mahrattas, judicial system of, 52, 186. 
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Malayan Peninsula, interior of, 253— 
character of the iiihubitfinls of, 253. 

Mannicolo Islands, visit of Capt. Dillon 
to, 20H— relies of la Perouse found at, 
20y, 21 1 — Capt. D’Urville’s account of 
the inhabitants, 210. 
in India, 110. 

Mecala Hills, geology of, 249, 

Medals, Cufic, 174. 

Mill (Mr.)} remarks on his history of Bri- 
tish India, 81, 191. 

Minfo, (Lord) his expedition to Java, 297, 
301. 

Mongols, history of the Eastern, 37. 

Moro liagonatli,' tlie argument of Sir John 
Grant in the matter of, considered, 
275. 

Moses, Menu, and Mahomet, coincidences 
in their systems, 117. 

Munneepore, condition of, 77. 

J/Mnrrt(Sir Thomas), life and correspon- 
det^e of, 122, 223, 309. 

Natan, a large city in Bhofe, 247. 

Nepal, route from, to Tazedo, 245 — sin* 
gular kind of earth found in, 249. 

New Testament, Mahratta version of, 287. 

Newspaper, Egyptian, 95. 

New South Wales, burning mountain in, 
73— coals in, 74 — geology of, 75. 

Nouchkin, a Russian poet, verses by, 101. 

Nubia, picture of the Berbers of, 171. 

Oleocere, wax made from oils, account of, 
06. 

Oriental Herald, misrepresentations of, 286. 

Oriental Institution at St. Petersburgh, 1 73. 

Ossified brain, analysis of, 172. 

Parliament, investigation of tlie East- 
India question by, 177. 

Peach, varieties of, in Upper India, 325. 

Persia, letters from the Prince Royal of, 
to the Royal Asiatic Society, 91— cul- 
tivation of cotton in, 324. 

Pharmacy, Hindu dictionary of, 320. 

Phrenology ot the Hindoos, 41. 

Pinjra Pol, or hospital for animals, 24.3. 

Poetry:— Lines written in a Lady’s Al- 
bum, 40 — from the Persian of Khakani, 
190— to Mira, 222. 

Poetry, Cingalese, 48 — Russian, 99. 

Polocki (Count), travels of, in Astrakhan 
and Caucasus, 265. 

Praying Cylinder, 244. 

Press in Egypt, 95— freedom of, in India, 
228— Hindu, on the subject of suttees, 
259. 

Prophet, new Musulman, in Africa, 71. 

Pruning, in Upper India, 325. 


Publications and works in the press, 80, 
176, 256, 328. 

Pugilism in China, 326. 

Punchayets, 53, 186* — comparative merits 
of, and zillah courts, 156, 238. 

Paffles (Sir T. S.), notice of a memoir of 
the life and public services of, 295, 

liaj and a Zemindary, distinction between, 
273. 

Republic, singular, in the Caucasus, 27^. 

Review of Books:— On the Territorial 
Government and Commerce of the 
East-India Company, 23— Schmidt’s 
Geschichte der ost Mongolen, 37 — Cal- 
laway’s Yakkun Nattannawii and Kolan 
Nattannawa, 48 — Creighton’s Narrative 
of the Seige of Bhurtporc, 78— Facts 
relating to Chinese Commerce, ib . — 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia, 79, 175, 
327 — Family Library, 79, 255, 326— 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 79— Desli-u- 
Lubun Ocharik on the Free Trade and 
Colonization of India, 109— O’Brien’s 
Considerations relative to the Renewal of 
the Kast-India Company’s Charter, 115 
— Gleig’s Life and Correspondence of 
Sir Thomas Munro, 122, 223— Moore’s 
Lettei sand Journals of Lord Byron, 145 
— Levasseur and Kurz’s Yun-bze-nmh- 
Rih, 171 — Bertha’s Visit to her Uncle 
in England, 1 75 — Foreign Literary 
Gazette, i6. — Gazette Litierairc, ib. — 
Sir Thomas Strange’s Hindu Law, 
181 — Dillon’s Discovery of the Fate of 
La Perouse, 205— Consolations in Tra- 
vel, 255 — Cabinet Encyclopa'dia, fft.— 
Potocki’s Travels in Astrakhan and 
Caucasus, 265 — Greenfield’s Defence 
of the Serampore Mahratta vcision of 
the New Testament, 287 — Memoir of 
the Life and Public Services of Sir T. S. 
Raffles, 295— Ingram’s Concise System 
of Mathematics, 327 — Stewart’s Com. 
pendium of Modern Geography, ib. — 
Valpy’s Family Classical Library, ib. — 
Napier’s edition Encyclopiedia Britan- 
nica, ib. 

Russia, present state of literature in, 97 
— new oriental institution in, 173. 

Ryots, 219. 

Sakyu, immense cemetery at, 247. 

Sanscrit Language, impounds in, 77— 
its connexion with the languages of the 
West, 162— connexion bkween, and 
the Greek, 325, 

S'cAw&(Dr.}, death of, 216. 

Scripture Terms, Bengalee renderings of, 
198— Mahratta renderings of, 287. 

truants, English, on the continent, 151. 

Siamese Language, grammar of, 69. 

Simlnk, proposed nursery at, 324. 
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Ipyal Asiatic 
— Asiatic 
, 245, 249— 


Societies, proceedings 
Society, 03, 91, 

Society of Calcuttj)^ - — , — 

— Asiatic Society of Paris, 08— Medi- 
cal and Physical Society of Calcutta, 
250,321— Linnaean %)ciety, 71— Royal 
Society of Literature, 71— Academy of 
St. Petersburgh, 71— Cambridge Philo- 
sopbLcaL^ciety, 70 — Paris Geogra- 
phical ^«5«l6ty, 70— Medico-Botanical 
Society, 162, 252— South African In- 
stitution, 168— Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Society of Calcutta, 324. 
Society, Eastern, regeneration of, 213, 
Subddiary Alliances in India, 225, 

Sugary East-India, observations on, 201. 
Suttees, 242 — abolition of, 257. 
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Tradet free import, from India, 3— East- 


India and China, remarks on, 23, 28, 
105, 177, 223, 

Troy, description of the plain of, 155. 
Tumen, a Calmuc prince, visit to, 268, 
Twins, united, 17. 

Upas tree of Java, 299. 

Veins, inflammation of, 250, 

Volcano, supposed, in Australia, 73. 

Weavers, Hindoo, 1 09, 

Yams,u, a groat lake in Bhotc, 248. 
Yelum Thungla, mountain of, 246. 


Tamul Language that of the aborigines of 
' India, 162. 

Tazedo, route from Nepal to, 245. 
Tetanus, traumatic, case of, 323. 

T'hai, or Siamese grammar of, 69* 

Tibet, Chinese history of, 10 — M. Csomo 
de Koros’ researches in, 64 — priest- 
hood of, 244. 

Tibelians, mode of feasting amongst, 252. 
Tingri, a town of Bhote, 246. 


Zemindary, and a Raj, distinction be- 
tween, 27.3. 

Zemindary Agency in the Company’s jag- 
heer, 217. 

Zillah Courts and Punchaycts compared, 

156, 238. 

Zingari, or gypsies, oriental origin of, 63, 

161. 

Zoroaster, doctrines of, illustrated, 22. 


PART IL— ASIATIC AND HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Adam (Mr. W. G.), 178. 

Agricultural Institution in India, 66, 

Alligator, death by, 107. 

American Trade on duties, 112. 

Andaman Islands, shipwreck on, 4. 

Anna Post-OJJice fii CoXeniia, 5, 131. 

Arcoi Commission, 53. 

Army (Company’s, in India) — examina- 
tion of interpreters for, 46— proposed 
military committee to protect its in- 
terests, 75, 132, 196— expenses of sub- 
alterns of, 76, 109— present distribution 
of, 91 — alteration in the uniform of 
officers of, 93, 153, 226, 236 relief of 
the Bengal portion of, 152, 227 — pro- 
motion of its native officers, 227— new 
organization of the European regi- 
ments, 228 naif. balta question, 
1 1 1, 131.^courts.maitial in, 29, 94, 98, 
229 — general orders issued to : see Cal- 
cutta, Madras, &c. 

. — (King’s, serving in India)— pro- 

motion and changes in, 31, 57, 112, 178, 
233, 253 — present distribution of, 91 
furloughs of officers from, 32— courts- 
tial in, 29, 94, 99. 

Ascension (Island of), 82. 


Assam, cultivation in, 48— seizure of the 
Ranee of, 198. 

Australian, prosecution against the editor 
of, 86, 222. 

Australasia : see Mew South Wales, Van 
Diemens Land, &c. 

Ava tribute, 132 — provinces conquered 
from, 193, 210. 

Balhctchet (Mr.), 219. 

Union, at Calcutta, 9, 128, 196, 198 
Bengal, 44, 106, 127, 196— atMa- 
dras, 137. 

Barrackpore, duel at, 47. 

Barristers in Australia, 22. 

Batavia, duties on British merchandize at, 
Ig — births and deaths at, 37, 104. 

Bedingfield (L\e\xi.), services of, 6. 

Benares, defalcation at, 196. 

Bengal Hc^ild, caution to, 107— prose- 
cuted for libel, 123. 

Bentinck (Lord W. C.), tour of, 127, 
,187, 209. 

Birth, singular, -At Delhi, 5. 

Bishop of Calcutta, new, 8.5— duties of 
theodice, 110. 
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Bombay Iktellioence i—The late habeas 
corjms case, 9, 10, 69, 79, 138, 140, 217 
—the Governor, 12, 141, 142, 214, 217 
—renting of lands by Europeans, 12 
—Bombay East- Indian Amelioration 
Fund, 13, 141 — model of Ellora, 14 
— cultivation in Guzcrat, ib. — robbery 
in the Northern Concan, ib. — Kola- 
pore, ib. — native liberality, ib. — Portu- 
guese India, ib. — Letter from Lord 
Ellenboroiigh, 69, 134, 140, 217— the 
drama, 80— loss of the Oscar, full 
batta, ib. — steam navigation to the Red 
Sea, 142, 216— festivities at Poonah, 
214— present to the Governor, 215 — 
the late Hon. J. J. Sparrow, tb. — re- 
ductions, 216— Affair of Moro Rago- 
nath, 140, 217 — the government and Mr. 
Justice Grant, 217 — prices of European 
goods, 59, 115,180,255 — government se- 
curities and exchanges, 60, 116, 181, 256 
— shipping, 37, 103, 161, 239 — births, 
marriages, and deaths, 37, 103, 161, 239. 

— ■■■ (Government Orders)— the gar- 
rison of Asseerghur declared a separate 
command, 33 — troop quarter- master in 
the horse artillery, additional suba- 
dar-majors and farrier-majors, 34 — 
desertion of Europeans, li.— pundits to 
the battalions of European artillery, tb. 
— ordnance assistant to the command- 
ant, zA.— condifct of Lieutenant Tho- 
mas, ib, — Sepoys’ Saving Fund, ib. — 
individuals dismissed the service, 35 — 
judge advocate-general of the army and 
marine, ib. — inspector of hill forts 
in the Deccan, zi»,— office-establishment 
of brigade-major of artillery, ib. — Kit- 
toor prize-money, 160 — medical fund, 
161— horse allowance to quarter-mas- 
ters, i5.— securities from the commis- 
sary.general, ib. — new judges, 238 — 

hospital inspectors, ib Deccan Prize 

Fund, ib. — salaries of members of tlie 
Medical Board, 239 — new member of 
Council, t6.— civil, ecclesiastical, and 
military appointments, 36, 102, 161, 239 
—furloughs, 37, 161. 

— I — ■» Supreme Court— re-opened by Sir 
J. P. Grant, 10— his exposition of the 
new criminal act for India, 11 — atrial 
of Bastio de Coota, 12 — correcting 
speeches for the press, 79— the King 
V. Mahadoo Sewba, 138, 214 — new 
judges, 141 — indictment of Capt. 
Studd, 214. 

- Auxiliary Bjble Society, 215. 

Burmese tribute, 132— insurrections in the 
provinces ceded by, 193, 210. 

Burns (Capt. J. G.), conduct o^ 228. 

Calcutta Intelligence : — An illegal 
suttee, 2 — shipwreck, 3— substitution 
of natives for Europeans in govern- 
ment offices, 4, 74— new anna post- 
office, 6, 131 — native papers, 5, 9, 
AsiaUJourn., Vol,1. N.S. No. 4, 


7.3, 130, 133, 201, 202-fees in tl»e 
Supreme Court, 6— Lieut. R. Beding- 
field, 6— ^yess regulations, 7 — charge 
against a judge, 7-^weather, 8 — indigo 
crops, 8, 73, 108, 128— newly discovered 
coal mine, 8 — native female education, 8, 
193 — new union bank, 9, 128, 196,198— 
affairs of Cabul, 9 — politics of Bombay, 
9, 69, 217 — extensive system of forgery, 
44, 66, 106, 127, 131 — exatplnhl^on of 
interpreters, 46 — iiiundation'id’’Tirhoot, 
46 — Prankisscii Holldar, 47— duel at 
Barrackpore, tb. — retrenchments, 47, 
77, 108, 131 — Chowringhec theatre, 47, 
74 — cultivation in Assam, 48 — proposed 
college in Calcutta, 48, 68— abolition 
of suttees, 48, 71, 207— Agricultural 
Institution, 66 — effects of colonizing 
India, 68 — letter from Lord Ellen- 
borough, 69, 134, 141 — Chinese la- 
bourers, 70 — commercial changes, 70 — 
Mohurrum of the Persians, 71— de- 
coity, 72 — postage systems ib. — equita- 
ble tontine, ib — native servants, 73 — 
religions contentions at Lucknow, tb. 
— college of Fort William, ib. — the 
Commander-in-chief, 74, 127 — death 
from a snake-bite, 75 — the half-batta 
regulation, 75, 109, 131— steam tugs, 
78— duibar, 106 — huge alligator, 107 

— Lord William Bcntinck and the Rcn- 
gallfcrald, 107— Civil Seivice Annuity 
Fund, 108, 127— Indian army, 103 

— the Governor-general, 127, 187, 

209— fall from the Golah, 129 — sketch 
of Ranajit Sing, i6.— •vindication of the 
native character, 130 — the police, 130, 
189— alleged corruption, 131 — the lot- 
tery, 131, T89~money market, 131, 
196 — attempt at murder, 131— A va tri- 
bute, 132 — strand mills, z5.— Military 
Representative Committee, 75, 132, 196 
— steam navigation, 133— valuation of 
imports, 187 — Mobissil courts, 188 — 
postage on newspapers, 190— cultiva- 
tion of sugar, i6.— effects of litigation 
amongst the natives, 1 9 1 — stam p tax, 1 8.5, 
191 — improvements, 192— Saugor Is- 
land, z6.— draining of the salt water lake, 
i5.— advances on goods, 19? — insui rec- 
kons at Tavoy and Mergui, 193, 210— 
defalcation of Dr. Yeld, 196 — the pun- 
jab, ib. — murder of a native convert, 
ib. — indigo planters, 197— seizure oP 
the Ranee of Assam, 198— the Door- 
gah Poojah, z6.— the letter-packets by 
the Milford, 109, 199— affairs in Oude, 
5, 73, 134, 200— unallerableness of the 
Hindu character, 201 — waste and rent- 
free lands, 203 — removal of the go- 
vernment from Calcutta, 209 — steam 
machinery for weaving and spinning 
cotton, i6.— the Tenasserim provinces, 

210— grants of land to Europeans, ib. 
— riotous conduct of French seamen, 

— projected public meeting, 211— 
prices of European goods, 59, 115, 180, 
(2 M) 
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2.^5 — government Rertirities «hd ex- 
changes, 60, 116, 181, 256-^shipping, 
32, 95, 155, 233<— marriages, and 
deaths, -32, 96, 155, 234. 

' ' ' (Government Orders) — badge of 

distinction to the 35th N.I., 28-— relief 
of troops 28, 152, 227 — browning 
arms, 28— garrison engineer and exe- 
cutive odlcer of Ally-gurh, {A.— .-duties 
of barrack department at Allahabad, ib. 
— discharge of the toman of nujeebs at 
Hissar, t5.— practicable reductions in 
the public establishments, {5.— admis- 
sion of Europeans, East-Indiatis, and 
Mahomcdar^, to the department of 
public works, ib. — compensation in lieu 
of clothing, 93— native officers, t5.— 
practice of courts-martial, 93, 152 — 
alteration in the uniform of general 
officers, 93 — examination of inter- 
preters, 152, 226-— Java prixe-money, 
152— alteration in toe dress and ap- 
pointments of the officers of infantry, 
153, 226 — allowances to colonels not 
on public duty, 153— Isle of France 
prize-money, 226— hours of visiting 
hospitals, 2^.— additional brigade-major, 
26.— allowances to medical officers, 227 
— promotion of native officers, ib . — 
model and tangent scale department, 
2i&.._cantonment adjutant at Hussinga- 
had, 228 — conduct of Capt. J. G, 
Burns, ib — Calcutta native militia, ib. 
— new organization of the Hoti. Com- 
pany’s European infantry, iA.— courts- 
martial, 29, 94, 229 — civile ecclesiasti- 
cal, and military appointments, 30, 95, 
152, 229— ftirloughs, 31, 95, 155, 233. 

• Supreme Court— case of Mr, 

Kemp, an attorney, 1 — petition of Mr. 
Abbott in the matter of the Marline 
charity, ih. — reduction of fees, 6— Culli- 
more v. Corby n, 38 — the King v. C. G. 
Drummond, 48, 105 — case of lUgah 
Buddinauth Hoy, 45, 128— resistance 
to the process of the court, 65 — writ to 
bring up the body of Moonshee Golem 
Hussain, t5.— the forgeries at Calcutta, 
66— the IGng e. Puller, 106, 121— the 
King V. R. Montgomery Martin and 
others, 106» 123— the East- India Com- 
pany V. James Cullen, Esq., 185. 

— — ■ Court of Requests, 186. 

Baptist Female School Soeiety^ 8. 

* * Equitable iTontlftej 72. 

Civil Service Fund, 108, 126, 

■■ !■ , division of the diocese of, llO. 

panorama of, 252. 

Cannibatimt petite, in China, 26* 

Cantofit establishment at, 252. 

tt Good Hove IwTtttiatKCK:— 
Threatened invasion of dte CifiVeti, 26 
— ffflpOtt and expoHtrade of the colony, 
27— tMtmracturei, £5.— new ordinances, 
silk.worms, li.—Philanthmpfc So- 


ciety, 85— old paper currency, 
seizure of the ship Nimn, tft.— the E^rl 
of Dalhousie, ib. — the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, i5.— New Edinburgh, 86— South 
African College, t‘A.— murder of Lieut. 
Farewell,^ 225— colonial appointments, 
104— christenings and deaths, ib. 

Cargoes of East- India ships, 182, 258. 

Camalic, letters to the Nawab of 137. 

CEVLOft iNTRLUOENrE Catholic ap- 
pointment at Goa, 15— new commis- 
sion of inquiry, 149— encouragement 
of agricultural pursuits, 217— civil ap- 
pointments, 161— births, marriages, and 
deaths, 37, 103, 161. 

China Intei-mgence : —Affair of the iVo- 
ngatenTy 23— substitutes for murderers, 
26— petite Cannibalism, ifi.— seizure of 
crosses, 150 — affairs of Cashgar, Yar- 
kand, &c., inundations in Turkis- 
tan, ib. — Macao races, 150, 222— inun- 
dation at Canton, 150 — shipwrecked 
Japanese, 151 — Cochin. Chinese smug- 
gler, ib. — important negociations at 
Canton for remodelling the hong, 220— 
letter from the Company’s Select Com- 
mittee to the government, 220, 225— 
severe gale, or typhoon, at Macao and 
Lintin, 221 — prohibition of^ horse- 
racing, 222 — Cochin-Chinese navy, ib. 
—Governor Lfe’s review, t5.— prices of 
European goods at Canton, 59, 11.5, 
180, 255— exchanges, 60, 116, 181, 256 
— births and deaths, 161, 221, 

Chinese labourers in Mauritius, 70— Junk 
lost, 81, 

Chitpore, illegal suttee at, 2. 

Christian native, murder of, 1 96. 

Chowingkeey theatre at, 47, 74. 

CivU servanty trial of, 105— alleged cor- 
ruption of, 131. 

Civil Service Fundy Bengal, 108, 126. 

Clare (Earl of), governor of Bombay, 251 . 

Oaridge (Sir John), recall of, from Pe- 
nang, 146, 219. 

Coal mine in the Falamao district, 8. 

CocAm-CAc'no, its trade with Singapore, 16 
—navy, 222, 

Collegiy East- India, at Haileybury, 55 — 
propoaed, at CalcuttJ^ 48, 68— of Fort 
William, 73— South African, 86, 

Colonization of India, 68. 

Combermere (Lord), 74, 127. 

CoHeany robbeiY in, 14. 

ConberB, native, 196, 214. 

ConvictSy labour of^ 87. 

Corbyn (Capt.), actioh agaihst, 38. 

Cottony steam machinery for weaving, in 

India, 209. 

CouHof Inquiry on Lieut. Thomas, 34. 

Ontrts in the MofuMil, 18B. 

varibut, 29— on Ensign 
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Goode, 1)4 *—011 Lieut. Lowther, ib.— 
on Assist. Surgeon Lndd, 98— on C»pt. 
Bell, 99--on Capt. Marshall, 229 — 
alterations in the practice of, 152. 

Cnirt of King’s Bench — Fair v. £iphin> 
stone, 56. 

— of Con^moji Pleas— Pewtress and 
others V, Bjckingham, 177. 

, Arches— D’Oyly t). D'Oyly, 177. 

■, Rolls— in the matter of Martyn, 56. 

Crisp (Capt,), and Commodore Uayes, 
186. 

Crosses, seizure of, in China, 150. 

Cullen (Mr. James), prosecution against, 
185. 

Currency in Van Diemen’s Land, 88. 

Custom Duties, Calcutta, 187. 

Dalhousie ( Earl of), 85. 

Dancing- masters in Van Diemen’s Land, 

88 . 

Darling {G^n.), address to, 224. 

Debates at the East-India House (Dec. 
16, 1829}— The Company’s accounts, 
.51— papers, tb, — by-laws, ib — pension 
list, i6. — Arcot and Tanjore commis- 
sions, 5.1— (March 21, 1830)— papers, 
246— suttees, 247— resignation of Mr. 
13obb and Mr. PattUon, ib, 

Deccan Fund, 97, 238. 

Deceits, 72. 

Delhi, aflTairs at, 5, 133. 

77e‘ RiV/ia (Chevalier), losses of, 17. 

Dfitear (Sir James), 141, 238. 

Diocese of India, division of, 110. 

Directors, East- India, 177, 251. 

Doorgnh Poojah, festival of, 198. 

Drummond (Mr. C, G.j, trial of, 44, 
105. 

Duel at Barrackpore, 47. 

Durbar at Calcutta, 106. 

Duties, American trade on, 112— on im- 
ports at Calcutta, 187. 

Dyce (Lieut, A.), conduct of, 237, 

East’ India eufjurs, debatea in Parliament 
on, 162, 170, 249 — projected public 
meeting respecting, 211. 

Easl-India Committees, Parliamentary, 167, 
176 — sittings of, 177 — minutes of evi- 
dence before, 240. 

East‘Indians, Amelioration Fund for, at 
Bombay, 13, l4l— at Madras, 214 — 
admitted into the department of public 
works at Calcutta, 28. 

East’ India House, goods declared for sale 
at, 62, 118, 182, 258-— election of a di- 
rector at, 177— new standing counsel, 
178 — examination of candidates for 
wriierships at, 178.— See also Debates. 


Ecclesiastical Establishmnt of British In- 
dia, 110. 

Education, native, in India, B, 193, 214 
—in New Zealand, 22. 

Etlenborough (Lord), letter from, to Sir 
John Malcolm, 69, 134, 140, 165, 167, 
217, 249. 

Etlora, model of, 1 4. 

Equitable tontine, Calcutta, 72. 

Escape, miraculous, in Bengal, 129. 

Euro]>ean$, substitution of natives for, at 
CalcutUi, 4, 28, 74— renting of lands 
l)y, 13 — Jeseriion of, from the troofw at 
Bombay, 34— grants of land to, at Cal- 
cutta, 210. 

Eurojican goods, prices of, in the East, 59, 
115, 180, 2.55. 

Exchanges, India, 60, 116, 181, 256, 

Factories, relinqiij^’ nent of, 70. 

Farewell (J.ieut.), murder of, 225. 

Fees, law, at Calcutta, 6. 

Fergussm (Mr, R. C.), elected an East- 
India director, 177. 

Finance Committees oi GeXcaita, 4, 47, 79, 
198, 131. 

Forgery at Calcutta, 44, 66, 106, 127, 
131. 

Full batia, verses on, 80. 

Fuller (Capt.), action against, 121. 

Genk.ut. Obders issued to the Indian 
army— see Calcutta, Madras, Ac. 

Gotah, fall from, 129. 

Goods, European, prices of in the East, 
59, 115, 180— declaied fur sale at the 
East-India House, 62, 118, 182, 258 — 
American duties on, 112— duties on 
tliose imported into Calcutta, 1H7— ad- 
vances on, at Calcutta, 193. 

Governnu’fU, Bengal, removal of its seat, 
127, 209. 

Grant (Sir J, P.), and the Bombay go- 
vernment, 9, 10, 12, 69, 79, 138, 140, 
165, 166, 217. 

Guzerat, cultivation in, 14. 

Gwalior, ail'airs at, 5, 133. 

Haileybury College, 56. 

Half -batta question, remarks on, 75, 111, 
131, 132— verses on, 80. 

Hall (Mr. E. S.), prosecution against, 20, 

222 . 

Harris (Mr.), 79, 213. 

Hayes (Mr. A. E.), prosecution against, 

86 , 222 . 

Hindus, uaalterableness of their character, 
201 — See also Natives, 

Hopbinson (Lieut. Col,), services of, 158. 

Holman (Lieut.), the blind traveller, 82. 
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Home iNTKtLiaEHCE :— Debates at the 
JBast-India Douse, 51, 24^<^Iniperial 
Parliament, 162-.law;. 56, 177--im- 
port of Americaivtea,J^— Thibet shawl 
cloth, i6. — Mr. WagS 9 ^u, ib, — Chris- 
tian Knowledgc«Sfc<^ciety, 110— the In- 
dian army, 111 — American trade and 
duties, 112— new East- India director, 
177— East-India Committee, t5.— Com- 
pany's standing counsel, US'— examina- 
tion of candidates for writerships^^.— 
missionary labours in India, ib. — mi- 
nutes of evidence before the Select 
Committee of the Commons, oti the af- 
fairs of the East-India Company,' 240 — 
promotions arra changes in his Majesty’s 
foiyes serving in tlie East, 57, 1 12, 178, 
253 — India shipping and passengers, 
57, 113, 718, 253 — births, marriages, 
and deaths, 58, 114, J79, 254— ships 
announced for India, 62, 117, 182, 258 
— goods declared for sale at the East- 
India House, 62, 118, 18?, 258— car- 
goes of East-India ships, 182, 258— 
London price current of East-India 
produce, 63, 119,* 183, 259 — prices of 
shares, 63, 119, 183, 259 — London 
markets, 64, 120, 184, 260— daily prices 
of stocks, 64, 120, 184, 260. 

Horsc-racingi in China, 222. 

Hughes (Mr,), miraculous escape of, 129. 

Human sacrifice, 5. 

Jmporls, Calcutta, valuation of, 187. 

Improvements at Cn\cutta, 192. 

India (British) — Retrenchments in, 4, 
47, 77, 108, 131, 216— effects of colo- 
nizing, 68— proposed division of the 
diocese of, 1 10— ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of ib. — missionary labours in, 178 
— improvements in, 192 — waste and 
rent-free lands in, 203 — steam machi- 
nery in, 209 — grants of land to Euro- 
peans in, 210— see also Calcutca, Ma- 
dras, &c 

— (not British)— Affairs at Delhi, 5, 
133— in Oude, 5, 73, 134, 200— at 
Gwalior, 5, 133, 202 — in the Punjaub, 

5, 130, I.l3, 196, 202— in Mooltan, 5 
— of Caubul, 9. 

— (French) — machinery in, 79. 

— (Portuguese) — rejoicings at Da- 
maun, 14. 

(Netherlands) --duties on British 

merchandize in, 18 — progress of the 
war in Java, 20, 89, 149 — conflict in 
Sumatra, 20 — birth and deaths, 37, 
104. 

Indigocrop in Bengal, 8, 73, 108, 128. 

Indigo planters, conduct of, 197. 

Indigo sale, London, 120, 184. 

Indo-BrUnns — see East- Indians. 

Insurrections at Tavoy and Mergui, 193, 

210 . 


Inlerpfeters, test for the examination of, 
46 — examined) 152, 226. 

Inundation in Tirhoot, 46 — in Little Bu- 
charia, 150— at Canton, ib. 

Isle of France prize-money, 226, 

4 

Jajyan. imprisonment of Dr. Siebold in, 
15f. 

Japanese, shfpvffecked, 151. 

Java— see India {^Netherlands). 

Java Prize-money, claims against, 152. 
Judge, charge against a, 7. 

^flunks, Siai^tese, 15 — Cochin-Chinese, 16 
* — loss of one, 81. 

Justice, deflanceof, 137, 212, 213. 

Kemp (Mr.), case of, 1. 

Kieffcda (Capt.), proceedings of, 81. 
Kittoor Prize-money, distribution of, 1 60. 
Knobs, Chinese, 150. 

Kolapore, death of the Rajah of, 14. 

Labourers, Chinese, 70. 

Lake in the interior of New Holland, 22 
— saltwater, at Calcutta, 192. 

Lands in India, renting of, by Europeans, 
13 — waste and rent-free, 203 — grants 
of, to Europeans, 210. 

La Perouse, further relics of, 22. 

Letters, loss of, by the Milford, 109— 
found, 199. 

Libraries Cor soldiers, at Madras, 157. 
Light-house upon Iron- Pot Island, 88. 
Litigation, effects of, in India, 191. j 
London Price Current, 63, 119, 183, 259. 
Lottery, Calcutta, 131, 189. 

Lucknow, religious contentions at, 73, 

200 . 

Macao, races at, 150, 222. 

Machinery in French India, 79 — steam, in 
British India, 209. 

Madagascar, French attack upon, 151. 
Madras Intelligence Censorship oi 
the press, 10 — relinquishment of fac- 
tories, 70 — character of the natives, 78 
—the Orphan Asylum, ib. — Wesleyan 
mission, ib. — machinery in French In- 
dia, 79 — Mr. Harris, — the Muhur- 

rum, 136 — theatre, ib. — defiance of 
justice, 137, 212, 213 — alleged fraud 
at the government bank, 137 — letters to 
the Naib-i-Mookhtar, ib. — Mr. Justice 
Ricketts, 213 — Mr. Harris’s entertain- 
ment, i6. — native Christians, 214 — 
East-Indian Association, ib. — prices of 
European goods, 59, 115, 180— go- 
vernment securities, 60, 1 16, 181, 256— 
sliipping, 33, 101, 159, 238 — births 
marriages, and deaths, 33, 102, 159j 
238. 
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' ■ ( Government Orders)— .allowances 

to medical officers, 96 — horse allow, 
ance, 97— Deccan Fund, ib. — repair t)f 
horse appointments, 9B — security for 
native servants proceeding to Europe, ib, 
— probationary course of assistant sur- 
geons, 157— soldiers’ libraries, ib. — re- 
moval of Lieut. Col. Wilson from com- 
mand of rifle corps, t6.— full^batta to 
brigadiers, eft.— .Indo- Britons, eft. — ser- 
vices of Lieut. Col. Hoplynson, 158 — 
guard and sentry drill, ift. — Hindoos- 
tanee examination, eft.— .new uniform, 
2;i6— .conduct of Lieut. Dyce, 2.37 — 
courts-martial, 98— civil and military 
jippointments, 100, 15^, 2,37 — fur- 
loughs, 101, 159, 2.38. 

Supreme Court — trial of the crew 

of the brig Caledonia^ 135— Syed Cas- 
sim V. Ully Kiian Jemadar and Mossah 
Khan Jemadar, 212— case of Anna- 
sawray Moodely, 137, 212— judgment 
on Buddra Doulah, 213— trial of Soo- 
baney, for attempting to burn the Er- 
uaadf eft. 

Orphan Asylum, 78. 

— Wesleyan Auxiliary Society, 78. 

Makoniedaris, employment for, at Cal- 
cutta, 28. 

Malacca, sketch of the Orphan Chamber 
at, 82 — slavery at, 85. 

Malayan Peninsula, trade of Singapore 
with the east coast of, 147. 

Malcolm (Sir John), letter from Lord 
Ellenborough to, 69, 134, 140, 165, 
167, 217, 249-present to, 215. 

Markets in India, 60, 116, 181, 255 — in 
London, 64, 120, 184, 260, 

Martme Charily, law case respecting, I. 

Marlin (Mr. R. M.), prosecution against, 
123. 

Mauritius, Chinese labourers at, 70 — 
Capt. Kielfala, 81— prices of corn, 82 
—Lieut. Holman, 82. 

Mergui, insurrection at, 194, 210. 

Minutes of Evidence on East- India affairs, 
240. 

MUls at Calcutta, 132. 

Missionaries, labours of, in India, 178. 

Missions, Wesleyan, 78, 214. 

Mofussil Courts, alleged injustice in, 188. 

Mohurrum of the Persians, 71 — conten- 
tions at Lucknow during, 73 — celebra- 
tion of, at Madras, 136. 

Money Market at Calcutta, 131, 196 — at 
Canton, 181. 

Murder, attempt at, 131— of a native 
Christian, 196. 

Murderers, substitutes for, 26 — deflance 
of one at Madras, 137, 212, 213. 


. , .. . , or 

Navigation, steam, on the Gan^, J33— 
between Bombay and the Red &a, 142, 
216. 

Natives (Indian), substitution of, for Eu- 
ropeiiis, in government offices, 4 , 28, 
74-T-tlielr propensity to the crime of 
perjury, 12 — liberality Of, 14 — cha- 
racter of those at Madras, 78— vindica. 
tion of their character by a native, 130 
— effects of litigation amongst, 191— 
. converts, 196. 

Native press of India, 5, 9, 73, 130, 133, 
202, 207 — remarks by, on the abolition 
'Of suttees, 207. 

Newnham (Mr.Wm.), 239. 

Newspapers, postage of, at Calcutta, 190 
— see also Press, 

New South Wales Intelligence*; — 
Conference with the blacks, 21 — the 
Swan River settlement, ift,— the bar of 
Australia, 22— Lake in the interior, ift. — 
relics of La Perohse, ift, — improvements 
in Sydney, 87 — convict labour, ift.— 
circuit courts, 88 — new legislative coun- 
cil, ift. — address to the governor, 224— 
streets, ift,— Bank of New South Wales, 
ift.— colonial appointments, 103— births, 
marriages, and deaths, ift. 

— Supreme Court— the King r. E. 
S. Hall, editor of the Sydney Monitor, 
20, 222 — the King r. A. E. Hayes, 
editor of the Australian, 86, 222. 

New Zealand, education in, 23, 

Opiuin prohibited in Siam, 16— and in 
Cochin-China, 17. 

Orphan Chamber at Malacca, 82. 

Oude, occurrences in, 5, 73, 134, 200. 

Packets, ship-letter, lost, 109, 199. 

Parliament, debates in : — (House of 
Lords) — East- India affairs, 162 — Lord 
EllenWough’s letter to Sir John Mal- 
colm, 165 — (House of Commons) — 
Lord Ellenborough’s letter to Sir John 
Malcolm, 167 — affairs of India, 170— 
Select Committee, 176 — the govern, 
ment and court of Bombay, 249. 

minutes of evidence before, on 
the affairs of the East- India Company, 
240. 

Passengers to and from India, 58, 113, 
179, 254. 

Penang Intelligence : — Commandant 
of the forces, 37 — loss of a Chinese 
junk, 81 — abolition of the presidency, 
146 — piracy, ift. — recall of the Recorder, 
ift., 219— licence of Mr. Balbetchet, ift. 

Supreme Court— petition of Inchb 

Mahomed, 80 — serious altercations, 
142— case of Chan Yang, 217— Lux- 
amanaii v. the Hon. Company, 216— 
case of Mr. Trebcck, ift. 


NaibA-Mook/Uar, letters to, 137. 
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Tension Emit -India! 51. 

Feijuryi prapepsity of the tmtives of In- 
dia to, 12. 

Pmiaii oereioony of tbe Mohurrum, 71. 

Piracy committed on the Navigaleutt 23 
—trial for, at Madras, 135— committed 
on tlie Jiellte Castle^ 146. 

.Pj/icr at Calcutta, 1.10, 169. 

Polynesia — see New Zealandt Stc, 

Poonahf festivities at, 214. 

Post^qjjice, anna, at Calcutta, 5, 131 — 
general, at Calcutta, 72— notice re- 
specting the letters by the Milfordt 200. 

Postage on newspapers at Calcutta, 190. 

Posting between Calcutta and Ilooghly, 72. 

Prnnkissen HoUdar, estates of, 47. 

Press, Hindu, 5, 9. 73, 130, 133, 201, 
202— attempts to rescind the regulation 
of, Calcutta, 7— censorsliip of, at Ma- 
dras, 10 —prosecutions against, in New 
South Wales, 20, 86, 222 — and at Cal- 
cutta, 123— restrictions on, removed in 
Van Diemen’s Land, 22— great free- 
dom of, at Calcutta, 107. 

Priees^Current, East-India, 59, 115, 180, 
255— London, 63, 119, 183, 2.59. 

Prize-money, Deccan, 97, 238— Java, 152 
— Kittoor, 160— Isle of France, 226. 

Protea, Malay, 148. 

Pucais, Chinese and Malayan, 148. 

Pui^aub, affairs in, 5, 130, 13.3, 196, 202. 

Paces at Macao, 150,222. 

JRcjrresentative CommUteef military, 75, 
132, 196. 

Petrendiments in Bengal, 4, 47, 77, 108, 
131 — at Penang, 37, 142. 

(Mr. Justice), 213. 

Robbery in the Northern Coucan, 14. 

Runjeet Singh, operations of, 5, 130, 133, 
196, 202— sketch of, by a Hindu, 129. 

Saerj/ioe, human, 5. 

St. Helena, appointments at, 104. 

Sangor Island, cultivation of, 192, 210. 

Scindiah, affairs at the court of, 5, 133. 

Sjamen. French, riotous conduct of, 210. 

Securities, Indian, 60, 116, 181, 256, 

Sepoys' Savings Fund at Bombay, 34. 

Servants, male, attending upon female 
children, 73 — native, proceeding to 
Euiope, 98. 

(Sir William), 141, 238. 

Shares, prices of, 63, 119, 183, 259. 

Shaiwl Goth, Thibet, 57. 

SHirriNe, iMHices of — piracy of the Navi. 
gaifur, 23— seizure of the Numa, with 
slaves, 85— piracy on the Caltdonia, 135 
—piracy ou the Kellie CasUe, 146— case 
of ihn Eliza Jane, 148. 


Shippino, loss of— tlie Neilson, Laughton, 
3— the Oscar, of Bombay, 80— the 
Louisa, Cliffon, 114 — the Rommany, 
Arab ship, ib. — the Milford, Jellicoe, 
ib. — the Swiflsure, Johnson, ib. — the 
Hero, Bradie, t5.— the Francis, Smith, 
ib. — the Sir George Osborne, ib. - the 
Jessie, Winter, ib. 

- arrivals and departures— Calcutta, 
32, 95, 155, 233 — Madras 33, 101, 
159, 238— Bombay, 37, 10.3, 161, 239 
—home, 57, 113, 178, 253. 

Companjflb, of the season 1829-30, 

61, 117, 257 — free-traders to India, 62, 
118, 182, 258 — passengers by, 58, 113, 
179 — cargoes of, 182, 258. 

Siam, its trade with Singapore, 15. 

Singapore Intelligence : — S'amese 
trade, 15— Cochin- Chinese trade, 16 
— the Chevalier de Ilienzi, 17— law of 
the settlement, 147— trade with the 
East coast of the Malayan peninsula, 
i5.— the Jane ELza, 148— reductions in 
the law establishment, 219— prices of 
European goods, 60, 116, 181, 256 — 
exchanges, 60, 116, 181, 256. 

Siebotd (Dr.), imprisonment of, 151. 

Slavery at Malacca, 83 — at the Cape of 
Good Hope, 85. 

Slaves, Society for purchasing the freedom 
of, 85. 

Snake, death from the bite of, 75. 

Societies, proceedings of; — Baptist Fe- 
male &hool Society, 8— Madras Wes- 
leyan Auxiliary Society, 78, 214— Phi- 
lanthropic Society at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 85— Clirislian Knowledge So- 
ciety, 110 — Bombay Auxiliary Bible 
Society, 215. 

Soonderbunds, grants of land in, 210. 

Sparrow (Hon. J. J.), tribute to, 215. 

Stamp Regulation, Calcutta, 1 85, 1 92. 

Standing Counsel, Company’s, 178. 

Steam machinery \cid\dL, effects of, 209. 

Steam Navigation on the Ganges, 133— 
between Bombay and the Red Sea, 142, 
216. 

Steam tugs, 78. 

Stocks, prices of, 64, 120, 184, 260,^ 

Studd (Capt.), action against, 214. 

Sugar, cultivation of, in Siam, 16 — in 
Bengal, 190. 

Sumatra, conflict in, 20. 

Suttee, an illegal, 2— abolition of the prac- 
tice, 43, 71, 207, 247. 

Swan River, first discovery of, 21 — for- 
mation of the settlement on, 109, 225. 

Sydney Monitor, prosecution against the 
editor of, 20, 222. I 

Tamalave, destruction of, 151. 

Tanjore Cyn mission, 5^. 
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Tamy^ ^muncction at, 193, 210. 

Tea, impdrted from America, 57. 
Tea^trade, American, embarrassment in. 
112 — Company’s, 240. 

Prw*nce«, insurrections in, 193, 


Index» 
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nenr, Bengal, 93, 153-at 
Madras, 236*. 

Umbrella, punishment for carrying, 134 . 
^198 ** Calcutta, 9, 128, 196, 


Theatre, Chowringhee, 47, 74— at Bom- 
bay, 80 — at Madras, 136*. 

Thibet sha\^ I cloth, 57. 

TAomcw (Liout.), conduct of, 34. 

Tirhoot, inundation at, 4*6, 

Tontine, oqiiital)le, at Calcutta, 72. 

Trade of the* Siamese with Singapore, 15 
“■of the Cochin-Chinese with Singa- 
pore, 16— at the Cape of Good Hope, 
27— American, on duties, 112 — of 
Singapore with the east coast of the 
Malayan peninsula, 147— suspended at 
Canton, 220, 225. 

> East- India, discussions in Parlia- 
ment on, 162, 170— minutes of evi- 
dence on, 240. 

\oops, relief of, in Bengal, 28. 152 
227. o * » » 


''ugs, steam, in India, 78. 
ypkoon, severe, at Macao, 221. 


Van Diemen’s Land Intelltoence : — 
Jlemoval of the press restrictions, 22— 
new hght-house, 88 —currency, *5 — 
dancing-masters, ti.—new legislative 
council, ib — Court of Request, 89— 
encouragement to Indian officers, 225 
— colonial appointments, 103— births 
marriages, and deaths, 104. ' 

— Agricultural Company, 252. 


JVaghorn (Mr.), 57. 
fVeatherin Bengal, 8, 7.3, 129. 

Wesleyan missions, 78, 214. 

Uldows, burning of, 2, 48, 71, 207, 247. 
iriVson (Lieut. Col ), conduct of, 157. 
WrU^ships, examination of candidates for, 

Yeld (Dr.), defalcation of, 196. 


ERRATA. 

Page 19 line 36, dele a. 

78 — for Tracts rend Facts. 

223 — 11, for extract read abstract. 

224 — 1 6 , for these read they. 

226 — 20, for late read later. 

231 — 19, yiir permanent rend prominent. 
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